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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room P-38 of 
the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely (presiding) and Lehman. 

Present also: Senator Herman Welker, of Idaho, and Representa- 
tive Cleveland M. Bailey, of West Virginia. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; Roy 
E. James, minority staff director, John S. Forsythe, counsel to the 
committee; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member, and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neety. The subcommittee will proceed. 

This is the beginning of a series of meetings which will be held by 
the subcommittee in pursuance of a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the United States 
Senate. The object of the investigation we are about to make is to 
ascertain the cause of the increasing unemployment in coal, oil, rail- 
road, textile, pottery, glass, farm machinery, and perhaps some ad- 
ditional industries. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that it is not the purpose of this 
investigation to destroy or to impair the principles of reciprocal trade 
with the other nations of the world. Indeed, it is a hope of at least 
one member of this subcommittee that our investigation may enable us 
to make a report to the Congress that will make it possible for the Con- 
gress to strengthen the principle of reciprocal trade with other nations 
instead of weakening it. 

But manifestly, it is necessary to do something about the unemploy- 
ment situation in the industries which I have mentioned. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Walter R. Thurmond, who is 
the secretary of the Southern Coal Producers Association. I am sure 
that we will hear you, Mr. Thurmond, with a great deal of pleasure. 
That is pantianient true of the chairman, who happens to have been 
one of your old schoolmates at West Virginia University. We are 
glad to have you. 


1 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER R. THURMOND, SECRETARY OF THE 


SOUTHERN COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, OF CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. 


Mr. Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Walter R. Thurmond. My residence is Charleston, W. Va. 
I am the secretary of the Southern Coal Producers Association, a 
West Virginia corporation. The membership of that association is 
made up of several] hundred coal-producing companies operating in 
normal times at least 500 mines, and producing almost one-fourth of 
the total bituminous coal of the country. These companies employ 
normally 120,000 miners. Their properties are situated in southern 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, the western part of Virginia, and 
northern Tennessee. This area is generally known in the industry 
as the southern Appalachian area. In the Coal Act it is referred to as 
Bituminous Coal Districts 7 and 8 and is so referred to today by 
Government agencies. 

In 1950, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, act- 
ing under a resolution adopted by the Senate, conducted by a sub- 
committee an investigation on causes of unemployment in coal] and 
other specified industries. 

Imported oil was the principal subject discussed. Of the 3 members 
making up that committee, 2 are no longer here. The scholarly 
Senator from Utah, Mr. Thomas, and the able statesman from Ohio, 
Senator Taft, both are deceased. Only the chairman remains. 1 
congratulate him on his long and successful tenure in office and ex- 
press to him the appreciation of his constituency for his interest in 
their problems. I am sure that the other two members of this com- 
mittee, one of whom is Senator Taft’s worthy successor, have the same 
vital interest and I trust that the testimony here presented will be 
of such character that they may be able to properly evaluate this 
problem. 

In the 5 years that have intervened since the former hearings, the 
general problem of imported oils as it affects the coal industry and 
the independent oil producers, has only changed in that it has become 
more acute and the impact accentuated. The coal industry comes here 
today to reiterate every statement it then made and to again point out 
the devastating affect that the flood of foreign oils is having upon 
coal, this great domestic source of energy. 

Prophecies 5 years ago as to the ill effects have all come true. I 
am sure that this statement will be confirmed by the independent oil 
producers. 

Mr. Chairman, in my appearances before various committees of. the 
Congress in connection with the economic situation in the coal indus- 
try, the question has invariably been asked, “What is the industry 
doing in modernizing its plants and in finding new uses for coal in 
order that it might more successfully compete with other fuels and 
expand coal’s markets?” 

Anticipating that somewhere along the line this question will be 
propounded by some member of this commitiee, I think I should take 
a few minutes of its time right in the beginning of this testimony 
and outline for it some of the things that the coal industry has done 
and the progress made in keeping abreast of other industries in mod- 
ernization and research. 
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In the early development of the industry all coal was mined, trans- 

rted to the surface, and loaded into railroad cars with no mechanical 
equipment. The mines were hand operated. However, as time went 
on, mechanical and electrical devices were introduced for ventilation, 
for haulage, for pumping, for undercutting, and still later for mechan- 
ical loading and cleaning. 

In the period of the last 25 years, a very short time in the life of 
any industry, the coal produced by mechanical loading has increased 
from 10 percent of the total production to a present level of more than 
85 percent. That is progress. 

In the same period the coal washed and mechanically cleaned has 
increased from a mere 5 percent to the point where now nearly all 
modern mines have efficient cleaning plants. That is progress. 

It is well proven by the fact that the quality of the coal now shipped 
to the consumer produces far more energy than it did 25 or 30 years 
ago. Corresponding advancement has been made in installing all 
other devices entering into production. ‘The coal producer has done 
this in order to take advantage of every possible method that would 
bring about more economic production, lessen the burden on labor, 
provide the customer with a better product, and keep coal moving into 
Sean place as the dominant fuel as against all other competitive 
fuels. 

These advancements have been made at enormous expense. A coal- 
mining plant that years ago could be installed for 75 cents for each 
annual ton of production now costs from $4 to $6 for each annual ton 
of coal produced. 

In these modernizations the producer has had the sympathy and the 
full cooperation of the workers, yet it must be remembered and never 
forgotten that every dollar of the expense was capital outlay made by 
the owner. It could not have been otherwise. Tn the matter of coal 
research, great progress has been made. Other witnesses will testify 
in detail on this subject. 

Had the coal shipped in World War II been of the same quality that 
was shipped in World War I, it would have required more than 1 billion 
tons per year to have done the work that was done by the 630 million 
tons that was produced at the World War II peak year, just following 
the war. That would have brought about a transportation load that 
would have taxed the railroads far beyond their capacity and there 
would have been a major breakdown in the availability of fuel. 

It would have been in an amount that would have most seriously and 
perhaps disastrously affected the war effort. 

I have discussed these matters very briefly and simply only in order 
to bring to your attention a question which is no doubt in the minds of 
all of you and my testimony would probably and very properly have 
been interrupted to ask for information concerning it. It is a very 
proper question and one upon which the committee should be informed. 

r. Chairman, regardless of any evidence to the contrary and any 
viewpoint that others may take, coal has been the dominant source of 
energy that has made America the greatest industrial nation on this 
earth. It has fired the furnaces that revolutionized American indus- 
try. It has moved the trains that spanned this continent from shore 
to shore carrying its commerce into every section of the country. It 
has fueled the Nation to victory in war. It has given heat and comfort 
tothe citizenry in peace. It has meant employment and sustenance for 
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millions of American workers directly or indirectly affected by the 
production, sale, and use of coal. pari be ; a 

In recent years it has had a cruel competitor in residual oil imported 
into this country by a selfish, greedy and irresponsible international oil 
cartel. It has declined in production from 631 million tons in 1947 to 
390 million tons in 1954, and this 1954 production was a year in which 
energy consumption in the Nation was almost at a peak due to the very 
highly prosperous condition of the country as a whole, and with the 
output of goods and services nearly as large as any other year the 
country has had. 

If coal had lost its dominant position as a supplier of energy through 
competition of domestic produced competitive fuels, producers under 
American standards, and moved to markets under the same standards, 
its representatives would not be here today before your committee 
asking for relief. 

That would have been a problem to be worked out by the industry, 
both management and labor. But today coal is losing its position 
through excessive imports of foreign oil dumped into this country by 
an international oil cartel made up by a half dozen of the larger oil 
companies which has set out to control the oil supply of the world 
and has just about accomplished that. 

This cartel is able to sell the refined product at prices that not only 
will cover the total cost of production and refining, but earn a huge 
profit. I saw the annual Sannaial report not too long ago of one 
of the large oil companies included in this group, and it 1s interesti 
to know that the profit for that fiscal year was greater than that o 
the entire coal industry of the United States has ever been in its 
3 best years combined. 

In other words, this oil coming into the country unhindered and 
uncontrolled is devastating to the great coal industry which has been, 
and which in the future will be, the source of energy upon which this 
country must depend to move its commerce in peace and for the turn- 
ing out of munitions and supplies in war. 

It is true that the coal industry has lost the major portion of its 
railroad fuel. Such has been a staggering blow to the industry, but 
it has lost it through normal American competition and there is noth- 
ing ~ the Government should do about it. In fact, there is nothing 
it can do. 

However, at present, the coal industry and the railroads and cer- 
tain manufacturing companies are experimenting, in rather an ex- 
tended way, to develop a locomotive which will operate even more 
economically than a diesel and it is believed that in time railroads 
will again use, in substantial quantity, coal as a fuel. 

The recent fuel loss, which is beyond either the control of the Gov- 
ernment or the coal industry, makes it all the more necessary that the 
Government, through the Congress, protect it against competition 
from abroad, which is a matter that the Congress can control. 

One of the specific delegations of authority granted by the States 
to the Federal Government (art. I, sec. 8 of the Constitution 
of the United States) was the regulation of interstate and foreign 
commerce, but I do not believe that it was ever intended by the framers 
of the Constitution that foreign commerce was to be regulated in such 
a manner as to partially, if not wholly, destroy basic American in- 
dustries, as has been the case in the last three national administrations. 
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I want to interject a statement that this question is not political, 
but it is absolutely economic. The reciprocal trade agreements 
through which residual oil first began to come into this country on a 
substantial scale, were first negotiated under the administration of 
President Roosevelt, fostered under the administration of President 
Truman, and are being expanded under the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

If you will examine all of the votes that have been recorded in the 
Congress through the years on this subject, you will find that they 
never followed party lines and certainly shes did not follow party lines 
recently in the House of Representatives, when the oa industry 
might have gained some relief except for the tremendous influence 
brought to bear upon the membership by the White House, the 
Speaker of the House and the majority and minority leaders, 2 mem- 
bers of 1 party and 2 members of the other. 

I thought toad like to interject that in there for fear somebody 
was saying I was treading on political lines. 

This question of the availability of coal for fuel in case of shooting 
war has now become a grave one, and one which we simply can no 
longer ignore. 

We have made a study of productive capacity of mines now operat- 
ing and mines closed but being maintained in a state of readiness in 
districts 7 and 8, where members of the Southern Coal Producers’ 
Ase operate and, in a general way, projected it on a national 
aS1S. 

On the basis of this study, with our productive figures projected for 
all the mines in the Nation, we have concluded that the national pro- 
ductive capacity with all mines operating full time would be only 
about 560 million tons, contrasted to last year’s production of only 
390 million. 

However, this is assuming that adequate labor and supplies would 
be available, which they very well might not be. Certainly, if the 
current limited production continues, labor will not be, for workers 
move into other industries, young men do not enter the mines as they 
formerly did, and the. population of mining areas generally is 
dispersed. 

There has been, and continues to be, a heavy out migration of 
workers from mining areas. It is causing real alarm in West Virginia 
and makes this State the only one in the Union whose population 
is currently decreasing, although in other mining states of the South 
_ least, the rate of population is by no means keeping pace with the 
Nation. 

But even assuming that this 560-million-ton figure could be reached 
during the first year or two of war, and then in a further reasonable 
time it could be increased to 600 million, that still would fall far short 
of wartime requirements. 

I want to make this point, that if the coal-mining industry is to be 
able to meet the demands which an all-out war would thrust on it, it 
must maintain a peacetime annual production of at least 500 million 
tons, or more than 100 million tons above what it was able to market 
last year. 

From this point I shall confine my testimony more particularly to 
the coal industry in the southern Appalachian area because competent 
witnesses from each section of the country will appear before this 
62617—55——2 
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committee with more detailed facts concerning each phase of this 
subject and as it relates to their part of the country. I think it might 
be well to acquaint you somewhat with the geography and a short 
historical review of its coal mine development. 

The operation of coal mines heavily affects the economic life of the 
area for which I am now speaking. To disturb such a status is not 
to disturb a comparative few who may have ownership in coal prop- 
erties, but to directly affect the lives of more than 100,000 miners and 
also to indirectly affect, and to a major extent, an equally large number 
of workers who engage in a business or profession almost wholly 
dependent upon consistent production and shipment of coal, including 
all workers and professions together with their families. 

It may be said that the whole economy of this area, with its 2 
million citizens, is built on coal. This coal-bearing area is extremel 
mountainous and rough, a country of deep and narrow gorges whic 
afford the only low level route through which either highways or 
railways can be built. Only three practical passageways across this 
section of the country from the Ohio Valley to the eastern seaboard 
are available. 

Because of the precipitous mountain peaks jutting out from the 
western slope of the Alleghenies, direct rail communications north 
and south and by way of railroad are not only impracticable, but 
nearly impossible. 

There is little level ground. In these gorges, the coal veins out- 
crop. Here is found coal in great variety and high quality that has 
always found its way into the markets of the world. At the eastern 
outlet of these gorges lie the port of Norfolk, the waterway to the 
commerce of New England and to the world. 


For more than a half century, the —_ of New England and other 
i 


Atlantic coast communities have relied upon this assortment of coal 
shipped from our region through Hampton Roads as a dependable 
ae principal source of energy. Three great railway systems, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, and the Virginian were 
built on and have been sustained by the commerce which these mines 
afford, until they have become the most efficient transportation sys- 
tems in America. In no other section of the country can an engine of 
a gi ae haul for such a distance so great a tonnage or move traffic 
so rapidly. 

Pror i the development of coal mines, this country generally was 
an unbroken forest. Practically none of it was fit for agriculture be- 
cause the land was precipitous and rugged. Settlements were few 
because there was nothing to sustain life. 

The tide of immigration flowing out of the East toward the South 
and West, passed through or around this area and settled in more at- 
tractive areas beyond. This was notably true in the great migration 
that followed up the valley of Virginia and on by way of the Cumber- 
land and Wilderness Roads into west Tennessee and Kentucky and 
that which followed other trails and routes to and beyond the Ohio. 

Not until the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway cut its way through the 
Allegheny Mountains and connected with a railroad ‘ies from the 
west was there any development of coal properties. 

But with the advent of the railroad, a large number of pioneer 
miningmen came to this region and risked their fortunes and reputa- 
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tions to establish and build an industry which was destined to be 
greater than any other industry to be established in these areas. _ 

The building of the Chesapeake & Ohio was followed by the build- 
ing of the Norfolk & Western and later by the Virginian and other 
railroads into the heart of this country of tremendous resources, coal] 
and timber. 

Coal mining requires large quantities of labor, perhaps a larger 
proportion of the dollar value of the product than any other industry. 
Practically no labor being available locally in the early years of de- 
velopment, it was necessary for the coal operator to recruit his work- 
men from other areas. 

It was necessary to establish everything for comfort at that time, 
housing, food, clothing, water supply, light, medical attention, sanita- 
tion, and subsequently, roads, schools, churches, and recreation. This 
the coal operator did in full measure. 

With that modest beginning three-quarters of a century ago these 
pioneer people and their successors, producers and labor working to- 
gether have developed the greatest and most highly concentrated area 
of mining on this earth. Nine small contiguous counties in southern 
West Virginia, making up only a small fraction of 1 percent of the area 
of the United States, normally produce almost one-fourth of the total 
bituminous coal production of the country and send it forth into all 
the markets in the Nation and the world to give heat and light to the 
people, and to power the great plants and industrial concerns every- 
where. 

Ninety percent of this production is shipped beyond the area in 
which it is produced and by reason of that fact is the basic commerce 
upon which the communities exist and the one depended upon for the 
greater part of the money that goes to the localities in which its mines 
are situated. Until recent years it approached a billion dollars per 
year. So it is easy to comprehend the importance of a stable and con- 
tinuous production of coal. 

Just now its future stability is seriously endangered by the importa- 
tion, into our eastern seaboard, of foreign oil. Coal comnanies that 
for decades have had regular customers in the New England markets 
and other coastwise localities, have lost these customers and under the 
present competitive basis they cannot be restored. 

The United States Bureau of Mines reports that tidewater ship- 
ments of bituminous coal from Hampton Roads to New England and 
other coastal points reached a peak of more than 17 million tons in 
1947 and 1948, but then the dumping of cheap residual oil began in a 
substantial way, and by 1954 these shipments totaled only 7,300,000 
tons. 

Likewise, total New England rail shipments and tidewater loadings 
from Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York 
dropped from 47 million in 1948 to 38 million tons last year. 

A recent check.was made of the coal companies in our areas, and the 
reports were most alarming. The companies replying to our ques- 
tionnaire, reported a total of 153 mines closed down completely be- 
tween January 1951 and September 1954, and of these 153, 133 had 


been closed because of economic conditions and only 20 because they 
were worked out. 
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Senator Neety. Would you be a little more specific about that? I 
believe that you said in our area. What do you mean 153 mines are 
closed down ¢ 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The area that I am speaking for, southern West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Virginia, and northern Tennessee. 

The closed mines formerly employed 19,129 men, and had a total 
daily capacity of 115,944 tons, or more than 25 million tons a year if 
they were worked to capacity. 

I think it is also interesting, and highly important, that the reports 
show that it would take at least 6 months to restore these closed mines 
to production in case of necessity, and that the number of mines closed 
down is steadily increasing. Eleven closed down in 1951, and 49 in 
the first 8 months of 1954. And remember, these figures are only for 
the southern areas. 

I would like to say here that these are the only mines upon which 
we receive reports. We know unofficially of hundreds of small mines 
that have closed down, working a smal] number of men, but which 
in aggregate produced a good deal of coal and gave employment to 
several thousand men. 

This is not a pretty picture, Mr. Chairman, either for the Nation's 
potential fuel supply in case of emergency demands, or for the men, 
women, and children who depend on the coal industry for a living. 

Unless you gentlemen and the other Members of Congress take 
same action to correct this dismal picture, the future outlook is indeed 
bleak. 

At the present rate of increase in residual oil imports, it is more 
than probable that within a very short period of time the market 
for 25 million tons of bituminous coal, mined in the southern areas, 
in this area alone, will have been irrevocably lost. 

Now, what does the loss of 25 million tons of coal mean to that part 
of the country from which I come and for which I testify ? 

It means the idling of from twenty to twenty-five thousand coal 
miners. It means the loss of approximately $75 million in wages to 
them. It means the throwing out of employment of thousands of 
railroad workers. It injures, and in many instances, destroys the 
small-business enterprises located in mining communities and which 
depend upon the production and sale of coal for their prosperity. I 
refer to such businesses as retail stores, tailor shops, automobile dealers, 
restaurants, soft-drink establishments and every other type of retail, 
and in many instances, wholesale enterprises. This labor cannot 
turn to factories, mills, or to farming for employment because manu- 
facturing is a very small item in the mining regions of the South, 
and as pointed out in the earlier part of this statement, there is but 
little ground suitable for agriculture. 

When it is considered that the dollar turns over at least three times, 
and I think that is ultraconservative, it is conservative to say that 
the economy of this area loses at least $250 million per year through 
these oil imports and will be a major blow to its advancement and 
prosperity. 

At this point I desire to depart from my prepared statement and 
discuss some statistical data which is made an appendix to this tes- 


timony. This refers to bank debits, and you will find it in the 
appendix. 
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I will discuss first the debits in West Virginia. I will take the 
second one first and you will see in the upper left-hand corner, it 
says, “Areas, coal not the major industry.” ‘This is the appendix 
attached to my statement. 

You will see that for the State of West Virginia as a whole that 
bank debits in 1954, compared with 1950, were up 8 percent, and 
1951 up 7 percent, and 1952 minus 3 percent, and in 1953, minus 2.8 
percent. But that is the whole State, including coal. | 

Now, you go to the end of that, on the second page, and you will 
take what is taking place in those counties that are not coal counties, 
and you will find that bank debits went up in 1954, 12 percent above 
1950. They went up 4 percent above 1951. They went up 2 percent 
above 1952. They went down 1 percent as compared with 1953. 

Now, let us turn back to that first page. We will consider the coun- 
ties where coal is the dominant factor. You will find that the bank 
debits in 1954 were 5.6 percent under 1950. They were 11% under 
1951, and 16 percent under 1952. They were 6.9 percent under 1953. 

Now, if you will add those items there to the increase in the counties 
that did not have coal, you will find that coal has lagged behind there 
15 or 20 percent. 

I think that I will mention, especially for the benefit of the Chair- 
man, who will recognize these areas, certain ones where they were 
particularly hard hit. 

Do you have that page where it says Beckley, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Nreety. Yes, I have that. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Beckley is off six-tenths percent and 11 percent 
for 1951; 12 percent compared to 1952, and 8 percent compared to 
1953. 

I will not take them all. It is too laborious. 

But for the Mount Hope and Oak Hill areas—Mount Hope and Oak 
Hill, are the centers of the New River coal field. That is in the 
Congressman Bailey’s district entirely. You will find that bank 
debits, Mount Hope, in 1954, were off 13.7 percent from 1950. They 
were off 41.3 percent for 1951. They were off 49.4 percent from 
1952. They were off &9 percent for 1953. 

The next one is Oak Hill. It is off 27 percent, 42 percent, 45 per- 
cent, and 36 percent. 

Now, what I am trying to bring to your attention is the situation 
down there in West Virginia. The same thing holds true in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. That is the effect that this lack of coal production 
has upon the bank economy, and which is, I am told by those who 
know, is the measurement of business conditions in the area surveyed. 

Senator Lenman. What do you mean by debits? Are those loans? 

Mr. TuHurmonp. Bank debits are the checks written against deposits. 

Senator Leuman. Are those loans from the banks? 

Mr. THurmonp. No, sir. They are checks written, as men pay their 
bills, and checks are drawn on the individual deposits. That is what 
the bankers tell me they call bank debits. 

I called on one and I asked him that specific question myself. He 
said debits represent the checks that are written against deposits. 

Senator Lenman. May I ask you this: You take this Mount Hope 
community. You show in 1950 bank debits were $2,985,000. Then they 
went up in 1952 to $4,689,000. Then they came down in 1954 to 
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$2,372,000. Why did they go up? Do you know why they went up 
so sharply in 1952 and then came down in 19544 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Mount Hope is a comparatively small community. 
There may be some type of a business transaction that is of sufficient 
size to change the whole situation in the bank. 

Now there is one other town, Welch, that I asked why there is 
shown a better statement than others, even though it is in the bitumi- 
nous smokeless coal field. The answer was that there had been a 
large land transaction, and one that had nothing to do with the present 
state of business in that county, where the money for the purchase 
of land had gone into the bank at Welch. 

Senator Neety. Would you object to Congressman Bailey, in whose 
district Mount Hope is situated, making a statement here in answer 
to Senator Lehman’s question ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I would be very much pleased. 

Representative Barey. Those increased bank deposits that Senator 
Lehman called your attention to were due primarily to the fact that 
through this area, and within a few miles of Mount Hope and Oak 
Hill, they constructed a $130 million turnpike. That took up a lot 
of the slack. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The turnpike was built through both of these 
towns, and there were large deposits made in their banks at the be- 
ginning of it, and then checked upon as the work progressed. Had it 
not been for that, those towns would have shown an even worse situa- 
tion. It gave employment to quite a few thousand unemployed men. 

But that is a nonrecurring project. 

Representative Barter. That is the point I wanted you to make. 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes. 

Representative Bartzy. The project is finished now and there is 
no “ae work. The bank deposits went back down again, did they 
not 

Mr. THurmonp. That is right. 

I thank you, Mr. Congressman, for helping me on that matter. 

Senator Negety. Will you proceed now? 

Thank you Congressman Bailey. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. It is customary for the Southern Coal Producers 
Association to collect data from its individual members showing on 
an annual basis the cost of production and the realization, and making 
a composite report thereon. For the year 1954 a great many of the 
company reports are not yet available but for those who have reported 
the following facts are revealed. 

For the first 11 months of 1954 a preliminary report shows that 26 
companies, out of a total of 76 reporting in the South, indicate a 
profit—total cost per ton $4.582 and average realization of $4.692— 
a profit of 11 cents per ton before Federal income tax. That would 
bring it down to something like a nickel, after they pay their taxes. 

The other 50 companies showed a total cost of $4.936 per ton and 
an average realization of $4.655, a loss of 28.1 cents per ton. 

Now, coal cannot stand loses like that very long. That will result 
in a lot of these mines being closed down and bankrupt the producers, 
and throw hundreds and perhaps thousands of men totally out of 
employment. 

I see in the press, I think yesterday, where some recommendation 
was made, and perhaps by a Cabinet committee or something like that, 
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that there be certain things granted to operators, something like 
relieving them of a little relief on taxes. 

Well, what good is relief on taxes going to do to a man that is 
already showing a loss and has no taxes to pay? You cannot relieve 
him, then, of anything. And here are 50 companies out of 76 that 
reported a loss on their operations, and of course, had no taxes to pay. 

The data for all 76 companies showed a total cost, and this is com- 
bining them, of $4.756 per ton, and an average realization of $4.674, 
a loss of 8.2 cents perton. That ison all of the 76 companies. Those 
companies produced a great many million tons of coal. 

But statistics and figures on production and sales do not paint 
the real picture of what is happening to the people of my section 
of this country. 

I think that stands out more clearly when we look at the unemploy- 
ment picture, the story of workmen without pay envelopes, of homes 
where living standards have been reduced to a level far below that 
of comfort, with abandoned towns and villages where vacant houses 
stand out like sheeted ghosts in the night. 

Oliver Goldsmith, if living today, could no doubt get an inspira- 
tion from these ghost towns that would inspire him to write another 
poem comparable with the “Deserted Village.” 

The State of West Virginia reports that unemployment benefits 
paid out to workers in the coal-mining industry in my State jumped 
from $1,700,000 in the final quarter of 1953 to $3,345,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1954, just about double in the last year. 

Total payments to unemployed in West Virginia increased from 
$3,464,000 to $6,962,000 in the same period. The surplus in the West 
Virginia unemployment fund was, September 31, 1952, $91,239,378.86, 
and on February 25, 1955, $60,010,041.73. That was just a week ago. 

When this fund falls to a level of $50 million surplus, the premium 
rate of every employer will automatically go to the maximum. This 
is necessary to protect the fund. At present more than 60 percent 
of the coal industry pays less than the maximum and I believe that 
to be true of all industries within the State. That is the lower rate. 

It has been estimated by competent authorities that when this 
maximum premium automatically goes into effect—which will at 
present rate of disbursements and receipts will be within this year— 
that it will cost the coal industry of West Virginia an additional $5 
million in premiums per year. 

What is happening in West Virginia is happening in other States, 
and the situation can only be changed by providing work for this 
vast army of unemployed. The Unemployment Compensation De- 
partment of the State of Virginia has said that at least 3,000 more 
miners are unemployed in that State than were unemployed last 
spring. Now, 3,000 miners in Virginia would be a percentage of 
15,000 in West Virginia, because they do not have too many miners 
in that State. 

As of February 28, the unemployment in the mining areas of Vir- 
ginia has reached 9,000. This includes miners and other workmen 
that are wholly dependent upon the operation of mines for work 
in their particular trades and professions. Kentucky and Tennessee 
likewise show unemployment in mining areas no better than it was 
a year ago and in some particular regions it has worsened. 
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There will be witnesses on this before you gentlemen to diseuss in 
detail eastern Kentucky. 

From all the information obtainable—— 

Senator Nreery. Mr. Bailey would like to ask a question. 

Representative Barmy. Mr. Thurmond, if the 5 large importing 
oil companies carry out their threat to up their imports of oil to 
1,200 million barrels by the ist of next July, what situation will 
result ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. You mean annually? 

Representative Barry. Yes. What situation will result? 

On top of the bad situation you already have, what would happen 
in a case of that kind? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. It would be 50 or 75 percent worse. I have not 
figured out exactly but I want to read this. 

This is an excerpt from the United States Bureau of Mines monthly 
petroleum statements Nos. 370 and 383. 


East Coast CRUDE AND RESIDUAL Or STATISTICS 


Residual imports along the East Coast amounted to 25 million tons coal 
equivalent January through October 1954, a decrease of 877,000 tons or 3.4 
percent under the same period a year ago. Residual produced from foreign 
crude was up 5.3 percent over a year ago. 

Thus, total residual oil from foreign sources during the first 10 months of 
1954 amounted to 37.8 million tons coal equivalent against 38 million for the 
like period of 1953. 

Now, that does show a drop thereof something like one-half of 1 
percent. But— 


Preliminary figures for 1954— 
from Bureau of Mines data and API bulletin— 


show 31.6 million tons of residual imports and 15.3 million tons from foreign 
crude against 32.6 and 14.5 million tons, respectively, for 1953. 

But that is on the eastern seaboard. 

That is at the rate of 48 million tons of coal displacement in this 
country. But that doesn’t tell the story, because at present, the last 
2 months, they have been coming in here at the rate of a displacement 
of 60 or 75 million tons. No doubt they will continue to do so. 

I just read that excerpt from the Bureau of Mines because that is 
authentic. It is Government publications. It has been well authen- 
ticated and it is their document. 

Senator Neety. All right, Mr. Thurmond, will you proceed ? 

Mr. THurmonp. From all the information obtainable, and much 
of which is authenticated by the unemployment departments of vari- 
ous States of the southern Appalachian area, would indicate that 
there are at least 75,000 unemployed due solely to the closing down 
of mining operations. It is my opinion that if a very accurate study 
was made of it that the figure of unemployment would be greater. 

I want to quote the following from the Labor Market Digest of the 
a of employment security of West Virginia as of January 
1955. 


Bluefield is a trading center for a substantial portion of the coal fields of 
southern West Virginia and northern Virginia. Shrinking payrolls in mining 
are reflected in the employment decline in both wholesale and retail trade. 
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I inserted that into the record to show if coal is down, it not only 
affects the coal miner and his family, but all of these other industries, 
trade, and professions. 

For several years economists, coal producers, representatives of 
labor and all ihers acquainted with conditions have consistently laid 
before the public and before the Government the ill effects of foreign 
imports on coal and other industries. In fact, the report of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee recommended certain relief that should 
be given coal. 

Yet, during all this time the only branch of Government, that is 
Congress, that has the power to relieve the situation has done abso- 
lutely nothing. Its actions have been negative. 

Senator Lenman. Are you familiar with the recommendations 
made by the President’s Cabinet Committee ? 

Mr. THurmonp. In a general way, yes. The Cabinet Committee, 
as I understand it, made certain suggestions in a very small way for 
relief and thought that probably something on a voluntary plan should 
be worked out, which I think would be wholly useless. 

I have no doubt but what on a voluntary plan, the big oil people 
would agree to anything. When the fuss was over, they would go on 
and do just as they did after this committee in 1950 made very strong 
recommendations for relief. For a period of 6 or 8 months they re- 
duced their imports, but just as ain as the fire died down, they just 
commenced going on a larger scale, Senator Lehman, and have in- 
creased ever since. 

Senator Lenmman. Mr. Chairman, have we a copy of that report, 
or can we get it? 

Senator Neery. Yes, I have a copy of the report here. 

Mr. Thurmond, do you recall that about the time we held these hear- 
ings in 1950, spokesman for one or two of the large oil companies made 
the very suggestion that is contained in the report that has been made 
to the President, which the distinguished Senator from New York 
just referred to? 

Mr. THurmonp. I remember it very well. 

Senator Neety. That there was in being a voluntary agreement and 
the Government should do nothing about it? 

Of course, as soon as the effect of the committee’s investigation died 
down, then the imports increased just as you and I expected them to do. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I would like to say here that the committee was 
fully aware of the dangers to our domestic economy by the imports of 
this foreign oil. My personal opinion is that at that time we might 
have obtained some legislative relief had not the Korean war broke 
almost to the very day that the committee made its report. 

It would have been unreasonable to expect any legislation that 
would have kept out oil when we thought we might be engaged in a 
world conflict. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see the whole picture, it involves two major 
points. One. The mine owners and mine workers, and all others who 
depend on them for a living in the coal areas of the United States 
are suffering severely from dwindling coal markets, much of it due 
to the imports of residual fuel oil sold at cut-rate prices. 

Two. The deterioration of our domestic coal stairs raises grave 
doubts as to whether it can meet demands that will have to be made 
on it in case of another national emergency. 
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Many factors, of course, are involved in creating this situation. I 
have told you some of the steps being taken by the industry to mod- 
ernize their mines and increase production; of some of the research 
and experiments that are going on to improve coal’s value m the 
competitive market place; and of other steps that are being taken to 
bolster this most important industry. Other and more competent 
witnesses will particularize on these points. 

But there are certain problems that are helping mightily to destroy 
our industry—and America’s most important source of fuel—over 
which we have no control. That is the industry itself. 

Important among these is the import of cheap residual fuel oil, 
shipped to this country by the representatives of the international 
oil cartel and sold here as a wrecker of our domestic coal industry, 
to the detriment of our own economy and as a grave threat to our 
own system of defense. 

The existence of the world petroleum cartel is not imaginative. It 
has been documented in studies of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and published by the Senate Small Business Committee in 1952. 

I trust that the committee will have its staff examine that report 
made by the Small Business Committee of the Senate, of which I 
think Senator Sparkman was the chairman. 

I read with a great deal of interest a story in yesterday’s New 
York Times. That is the issue of Sunday, March 6. That is a story 
written by Mr. J. H. Carmical, a staff writer. He has a very fine 
reputation. It is headed “Big Oil Companies Try Import Curbs, 
Seek to Meet Cabinet Unit’s Proposal to Maintain 1954 Domestic- 
Foreign Ratio.” 

This is the story: 

The big oil companies are acting on their own to restrict oil imports as 
recommended by the President’s Cabinet Committee. 

An executive of a leading company said last week the program should be 
given a try. However, because the antitrust laws forbid the importing eom- 
panies to agree on limitations, he said there might be some difficulty in meeting 
the formula outlined. 

Right there, in the same sentence, he said he thought it should be 
given a try but he said it won’t work. That comes from an oil man. 

The Cabinet Committee recommended that the imports of crude and heavy 
fuel oils be held to “the respective proportions that these imports of oils bore 


to the production of domestic crude oil in 1954.” 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey— 


I assume everybody knows about the Standard Oil Co. and what 
they have to say on all matters. 


already has said that it planned to limit crude oil imports this year to 79,000 
barrels a day. This would compare with 80,000 barrels a day last year. 

In other words, they propose to just take it down 1,000 barrels a 
day, which would be 225 tons of coal. That is all they are going to 

0. 

Senator Lreuman. Does that article make some reference, and I 
read it very hurriedly yesterday, to the fact that at one time the 
imports of that particular company that you mentioned were 105,000 
barrels a day? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I am coming to that, and I would rather read it 
than to undertake to give it to you from memory, Senator Lehman. 

Senator Lenman All right. 
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Mr. THuRMOND (reading) : 


The peak of crude oil imports by affiliates of Standard of New Jersey was in 
1948, when they averaged 105,000 barrels a day. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, domestic crude oil production last year 
averaged 6,344,000 barrels a day of liquids obtained from natural gas.” 
Now, 


Imports of crude oil and products came to 1,074,000 barrels a day, 651,000 of 
crude, and 374,000 of heavy fuel oil. 

Now, I applied a little mathematics to that, and I took the residual 
oil of 374,000 barrels a day, and the amount of residual oil taken out 
of the crude that was shipped into this country, and added them 
together. It shows an equivalent in coal of something like 50 million 
tons a year. 

Virtually all the heavy fuel oil imported here comes from the Caribbean area. 
Affiliates of Standard of New Jersey and the Asiatic Petroleum Corp., a mem- 
ber of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, are the principal importers. Imports by 
Standard last year averaged 160,000 barrels a day. 

I also read: 


The belief in some quarters is that voluntary restrictions will not work. 
The recent sharp trend in imports is cited. 


In the week ended on February 25 imports were 1,507,300 barrels a day, 
including 692,500 a day of crude and 644,400 of heavy fuel oil. 

I just read where over the yearly period, there is only 374,000, and 
now it is going at the rate of 644,000. 

For the 4 weeks ended on that date, imports averaged 1,356,200 barrels a day, 
nearly 300,000 barrels a day more than in 1954. 

Now, that is a tremendous increase, and it answers specifically the 
question that you asked me, Mr. Congressman. 

The question arises as to what limit each company should undertake. Last 
year, Some companies held back imports in order not to aggravate the situa- 


tion. This raises the question whether these companies should restrict imports 
this year in the same proportions as others that increased their imports last 


year. 
In other words, they would immediately get into disagreement 


among themselves as to how much restriction each company should 
bear. 


Further, some companies that imported little or no oil last year are planning 
to do so in the future. Some are building refineries along the east coast to process 
foreign oil and also are building huge tankers in foreign shipyards to transport 
it. Should this group voluntarily cancel its plans? If not, what quotas should 
they assign themselves under a voluntary arrangement? 


If the voluntary restriction plan should fail, the Cabinet Committee said, 
“appropriate action should be taken.” This could mean legislation or an order 
by the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, they always seem to outline a plan, and say, “If this 
fails, then we will try something else, or we will try legislation, or 
take appropriate action.” 

That has been going on for years. They try a plan and it fails, 
and then they will initiate another one and it will fail. In the mean- 
time, the oil imports into this country are increasing and the coal 
mines are being shut down. The people are being thrown out of em- 
ployment, and the companies are going into bankruptcy. 

Somebody said once, and I am sure the chairman will remember, 
that “Yesterday is gone forever and tomorrow may never come, and 
today is the only time in which we can act.” 
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Senator Neety. Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, that is right. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Senator Leuman. Could I ask a question because I have to leave 
shortly ¢ 

I am asking this question merely for information, because I am very 
ignorant of conditions both in the coal industry and the oil industry. 

Today there is a certain amount of oil imported into this country 
by 5 or 6 or 7 companies. I assume that most of that comes from 
Venezuela or Colombia. 

Mr. TuHurmonp. That is right, and I so stated in my testimony. 

Senator Leuman. Now, the production of oil in this country, of 
crude oil, is limited by law or by State law or regulations. 

In other words, they are not actually taking from the ground any- 
where near the amount that they could if there was no limitation on 
that. 

What would prevent, assuming now that the importations would 
be reduced, the oil companies here from simply producing more of 
their domestic oil, and thus continuing the competition which I under- 
stand is very, very drastic competition with the coal companies? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I don’t think that that competition would be so 
intense because the oil companies of this country operate on American 
plans, and American standards, while in other countries they do not 
operate on the same standards. That is especially true in the Far East. 
That is, where oil companies of this country pay their labor a high 
standard of wages, $2.00 or $2.25 an hour and it is 15 cents an hour in 
those countries. 

They carry that oil in ships with the lowest possible seaman wages, 
flying flags that have no restriction as we have here under the La 
Follette Seaman’s Act. think that it would not be the same type of 
competition. If it was, then it would be like the railroad competition. 
We would have to take it. 

Senator Neety. A representative of the United Mine Workers, and 
a very prominent one, discussing this very question with me some time 
ago, said in substance, in reply to very much the same question you 
have asked Mr. Thurmond, “The coal miner can compete with in- 
creased reduction of fuel oil in the United States, produced under 
American standards, but we are utterly helpless in the matter of 
competing with what is produced under slave labor conditions, or 
conditions similar to slave labor conditions at the low standards of 
labor of other countries, and the cheap transportation that they have 
for residual oil in order to dump it on our shores.” 

I think that is really the attitude of both the coal operators and 
the coal miners. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Now, further answering your question, Senator 
Lehman, the refineries of this country are so efficient, that the crude 
oil when refined leaves far less residual than do those refineries in 
other countries. That is due to efficient refining in this country, plus 
the fact that the type of oil in those countries produces more residual 
than they do in this country. 

So, the same amount of crude produced here would not produce over 
5 percent as much residual, and that would be an item. 

aka Lenman. Has there ever been any limitation, or quota 
limitation, on the oil that is imported into this country ? 
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Mr. Tuvurmonp. I don’t think so. I don’t think there has ever been 
any. I am not aware of any. 

Senator Lenman. Is there a duty on the oil that comes into this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Tuurmonp. There is a small duty. I forget just what it is. 

Representative Batter. It is 514 cents a barrel. 

Mr. THurmonp. That is negligible. 

Representative Barter. I might add there that under the provisions 
of the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930, the import duty was 21 cents, and 
in 1952 they negotiated a new reciprocal trade agreement with Vene- 
zuela and cut the import duty from 21 cents to 514. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. And under the Favored Nations Clause, it would 
have to apply everywhere. I think that is important. 

Senator Leuman. When was that? 

Representative Bamtey. 1952, under the new Venezuelan trade agree- 
ment. 

Mr. THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, other witnesses will develop this 
picture a little more fully. But I earnestly plead with you, as gentle- 
men, honestly and seriously concerned with the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people and their safety in time of war to consider gravely the facts 
that have been and will be laid before you. 

The American coal industry is vital to our survival, and is the 
economic livelihood of millions of our people. I, for one, don’t under- 
stand how we can allow it to be wrecked. 

Coal production and the railroads that serve it are vital links in our 
chain of national defense. Just now, the whole world is in a state of 
unrest and uncertainty. We might as well admit that. We hope for 
the best, yet, we know not the hour when the storm may break and 
every citizen called either into military service or in the service of 
production and every industry put into maximum production. 

If that unhappy moment should come, foreign oil will be no asset 
to the war effort. On the other hand, just as scrap iron sold to Japan 
in the thirties was later used as munitions of war in the conflict against 
the United States, just so surely will the oilfields of the East, and the 
large refineries built largely through the use of the Marshall plan 
money, fall into the ot of the enemy and those oils used.to fuel 
submarines, battleships, and cruisers in battle against America. 

On that day, coal and domestic oil must fuel the railroads, the fac- 
tories, and the mills and furnish fuel in many instances to allies that 
might be engaged with us. Thus, how important it is to keep our mines 
in operation and in a high state of efficiency and to keep our coal- 
carrying railroads ready for maximum performance. 

In mines long idle, maintenance declines and they are neither 
quickly nor cheaply rehabilitated, and railroad maintenance always 
reaches a lower level when traffic is scarce and income reduced, and 
they too require both time and money. 

The independent oil representatives in former hearings on this sub- 
ject have said that if given the opportunity and the incentive for 
exploration in our own land, we would have no fear of an oil deficit 
when national defense calls upon industry ; and those of us engaged in 
the production of coal, testify the same fact with reference to the 
product of our mines. We will be ready when the call comes. 

_ Mr. Chairman, the coal industry asks no favors of the Government 
in solving any of its domestic problems. It believes in the capitalistic 
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system and in free enterprice, It believes it can resolve any difficulties 
with which it may be confronted through its own efforts, if left free 
to do so. 

However, here is a problem it cannot solve because it is not free 
to do so, and it believes it is not departing from its fundamental 
concepts to ask the support of Government against the unfair competi- 
tion of foreign oil, produced by labor working at below American 
standards and carried in ships under foreign flags and manned by 
cheap labor. 

Believing that where there is a wrong, that somewhere there is a 
remedy, it respectfully calls upon this committee and the Congress to 
give serious consideration to the problems brought about by the impor- 
tation of oil. ; 

(The charts are as follows:) 


MAJOR COAL-PRODUCING AREAS 


Bank debits to individual accounts in selected cities and counties of West Virginia 
as of Dec. 31 of specified years with percentage comparison 
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AREAS—CoOAL NoT Mason INDUSTRY 


Bank debits to individual accounts in selected cities and counties of West Virginia 
as of Dec. 31 of specified years with percentage comparisons 
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1 Not reported. 
Source: West Virginia Business Index issued by West Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 


Senator Neeity. Mr. Thurmond, we are very much obliged to you 
for a very remarkable statement on behalf of a cause that I think is 
worth defending. 

I believe the Congress is going to respond to that testimony that 
you have given here this morning. I personally, as chairman, ap- 
preciate the fact that you have been one of the outstanding advocates 
of relief for this distressing situation. It has not only improverished 
the people of West Virginia, but every coal area in the United States. 
I think it endangers the safety of the Nation as well. 

I am glad to have heard you. 

The next witness is Mr. Otto Herres, the chairman of the National 
Lead and Zinc Committee and president of the Utah Mining 
Association. 
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STATEMENT OF OTTO HERRES, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL LEAD 
AND ZINC COMMITTEE AND PRESIDENT OF THE UTAH MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


Senator Neety. Will you give your full name to the committee, 
please ? 

Mr. Herres. My name is Otto Herres. I am a mining engineer, 
experienced in the management of coal and metal mining properties. 
I have developed and operated mines under emergency conditions dur- 
ing two world wars. At the time of the Korean war I was drafted by 
the Government to help with the defense effort and served as chief of 
the Lead-Zinc Branch of the Defense Minerals Administration. 

A national committee was organized 2 years ago in an effort to cope 
with the emergency confronting the lead-zinc industry. The commit- 
tee represents every lead-zinc mining district in the country from 
New York to California. Lead-zinc mining is a nationwide business. 
I was called upon by the industry to act as chairman of the emergency 
committee. 

The lead-zine mines of the United States are struggling to survive 
a flood of low-priced imports at a time when the country as a whole is 
enjoying great prosperity. Zinc production from the Nation’s mines 
in 1954 was 465,000 tons, down 15 percent from 1953. But the United 
States Bureau of Mines‘had this to say about the 1953 mine output: 

Domestic mine production of recoverable zinc fell off during the year, owing 
largely to low prices brought about by heavy imports * * * Imports established 
an all-time high; the total * * * was greater than domestic mine production 
for the first time on record. 

Senator Neety. From what countries do those imports come? 

Mr. Herres. Senator, they come from practically all over the world; 
from Africa, South America, Latin America, and parts of Europe. I 
will touch on that further a little later on in my statement. 

Senator Neety. Will you proceed. 

Mr. Herres. In 1954, as was stated, the mines lost 15 percent more 
production because of continued heavy imports at low prices. 

A worker from the Oklahoma zinc smelters stated the case to the 
Tariff Commission during the hearings of the industry’s petition for 
escape clause relief about a year ago in these words: 

We are faced with curtailment at a time when the consumption of zine and 
zine products is at the highest peacetime level ever known in these United States. 
This is a serious situation with our people. 

During the Korean war, foreign mining properties were opened and 
expanded with the support of American aid programs. Foreign pro- 
duction was over stimulated by high prices in the scare buying period 
when our mines were restricted by price controls. Foreign govern- 
ments purchasing and selling all metals used in their countries were 
favored on their stockpiling efforts at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. 

Excess tonnages of foreign lead and zinc remaining when the 
emergency ended have flooded the markets of the United States during 
the past 3 years at prices less than the average cost of American pro- 
duction. The effect has been to make marginal mines out of once 
prosperous properties. The mining industry has suffered heavy losses 
and distress has come to many of our communities. 
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The Select Committee on Small Business of the House of Repre 
sentatives held a series of hearings in and near the metal producing 
centers of the Nation, to investigate the condition of the domestic 
lead and zine industry, and submitted to the House its report on the 
effect of imports on domestic producers of lead and zine on June 30, 
1953. That is House Report 688, 83d Congress, Ist session. 

The Small Business Committee reported that the emergency con 
fronting the lead and zinc mines is grave. 

Unemployment and heavy economic losses are troubling many communities, 
and thousands of small stockholders and local enterprises are suffering losses 
on their investments. Small independent companies, unable to obtain financial 
support because of the depressed prices of lead and zinc, are being forced out of 
existence. Some are merely holding on at a loss, awaiting the outcome of escape 
clause action or possible legislative relief. 

To the miners at least, the ways of the State Department are most 
peculiar that require the American taxpayer to finance and assist our 
foreign competitors to put an industry out of business that is essential] 
to the national defense and civilian welfare. 

Excessive imports of foreign ores have been taking over a larger 
proportion of United States smelter production at the expense of the 
Nation’s mines. Domestic mine output of zinc consequently has been 
reduced to less than 39,000 tons a month from an average of 60,000 
tons a month in early 1952. Smelter production of zinc is at an all 
time high while mine output of lead and zine is the smallest since the 
depression years, 1931-34. Employment at the lead-zine mines and 
mills has fallen accordingly, and 10,000 miners and millmen have lost 
their jobs. In some districts wages have been reduced and living 
standards lowered in an effort to compete with imports from low- 
wage foreign areas. 

Studies have shown that for every ton of zinc imported in the form 
of concentrates the loss of employment in the Rocky Mountain area 
from the tonnage displaced amounts to about 15 man shifts for mining 
and milling zine ore and smelting the lead and iron concentrates pro- 
duced in the milling process. 

We have been furnishing assistance to European countries by pro- 
viding billions of dollars to feed their populations, rebuild their in- 
dustries, and restore their trade. We are giving them arms and 
ammunitions for defense against Russian aggression. But now that 
the farms, factories, and mines of the free world are recovered from 
the devastation of war, European and other countries and their 
colonies are producing much larger quantities of goods for export, 
and the problem is arising of how to protect our workers from the 
competition with this production that we have helped to reestablish 
and are giving our support. 

The State Department told Congress recently that the United States 
should help other countries sell goods here by lowering our protective 
tariffs. But because this would allow foreign goods to undersell 
American goods, it is suggested that the Government provide relief for 
the American enterprises that would be put out of business. 

When he was administrator of the Marshall plan, Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman proposed that if there must be some relief in this situation, 
that it be given directly. He seemed to feel that the Government has 
a responsibility to labor made idle by the increased competition of 
imported goods, and relief should be afforded by unemployment insur- 
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ance, and temporary Government assistance furnished to the indus- 
tries that acai be put out of business for reconversion to some new 
line of work. 

It may seem it bit absurd that the State Department and the ECA 
should have to argue over how to help American enterprise survive 
world competition under a free trade program. Even in times like 
this, it is somewhat odd to have to eal that a competitor you have 
set up in business, and who is dependent upon your prosperity for 
support, may put you out of commission. 

he State Department plan offers bigger and better fields to the 
economic planners for spending and extending their bureaucratic 
regulations and control. These doctors will never run short of patients 
as long as one remedy calls for another. Under the proposal they can 
pay subsidies to Europe and Asia, and then subsidies to business in this 
country for the protection against the subsidies given to Europe and 
Asia, and all at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

The possibility of further tariff cuts aiding imports probably is 
greatly overrated and of little consequence to foreign producers com- 
pared with the probable harm that may come to segments of industry 
in some sections of our country. What seems difficult for people 
inexperienced in business to understand is the effect of bringing even 
a small surplus of goods to a market that already is amply supplied. 

That is, unless imports are cheaper, either by reason of price, or 
quality, they do not come in. But if they are cheaper, the competitive 
effect is to lower the entire domestic price structure, thereby causing 
far greater losses to domestic producers than the relatively small 
volume of the market they take over. Competitive goods from West- 
ern Europe may amount to only $114 billion annually compared to the 
$140 billion of home production, as Mr. Hoffman said. But if their 
price is one-tenth lower, the loss from competition with the foreign 
goods may be $14 billion, and not just the $114 billion worth of goods 
displaced. 

Or, for example, if capable workers in a community are willing to 
work for $40 a week when those employed are getting $80, how long 
will the prevailing wage hold before there is trouble? 

The administration has promised to try to maintain full employment 
of American workers. Mr. Hoffman’s unemployment insurance is not 
likely to prove a satisfactory substitute either for political promises or 
high wages, and displaced communities are not apt to be very happy 
over reconversion prospects. Nor will the plan to maintain domestic 

roduction by means of subsidies make much room for more imports. 
Neither proposal seems to have solved the problem. 

There are far greater barriers to world trade today than what little 
remains of the American tariff system. World trade will flow more 
freely when the countries getting our aid remove some of the real 
barriers between themselves, such as currency restrictions, export and 
import controls, quotas and State trading; and then they can do more 
business with their next-door neighbors, where their goods and trade 
are more needed than by us. Subsidies and unemployment insur- 
ance to industries and workers in the United States are not the right 
answers. 

As for increasing European sales to the United States, the real 
difficulty is that our country is largely self-sufficient, and we need to 
buy relatively little from Europe. So long as the Russian Com- 
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munists continue their war against free nations, it may be well to give 
our allies in moderation the amounts needed to enable them to help 
themselves and one another rather than bring destruction and un- 
employment to American industries and communities. It might be 
better to have the burden carried equitably by all taxpayers rather 
than offer up some of our communities and industries as a sacrifice 
to the importing foreign goods that we can produce to advantage at 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you an illustration in the case 
of zinc, of how cutting the tariffs harms the domestic industry far 
more than any benefit it may provide to foreign producers. 

For example, a few years ago the price of zine was 15 cents a pound, 
which amounts to $300 a ton. The American production at that time, 
in 1952, was in excess of 650,000 tons a year, which amounts to a 
production of $195 million. Now because of the excessive imports, 
the production has been reduced some 200,000 tons a year, and the 
price some 3 or 4 or 5 cents a pound. When the production is cut 
down 200,000 tons, to 450,000 tons a year, and the price to 10 cents a 
pound, the return amounts to $90 million. In other words, the value 
of American production drops over a course of 2 years, from $195 
million to $90 million. 

Now, at the same time, the normal imports of zine amount to some 
300,000 tons a year. At the 15-cent price that is $90 million. 

But, by dropping the price through excessive imports of zine to 
10 cents, the foreigner gains 200,000 tons, and his production goes up 
to 500,000 tons at the expense of American mines. But the value is 
only increased to $100 million. 

In other words, by increasing his production, imports delivered to 
this country, the foreigner has made a net gain of $10 million, and the 
loss to the American mines is $105 million. The foreigner gains prac- 
tically nothing because he has to produce another 200,000 tons of zine 
in order to gain an extra $10 million in gross value, whereas the 
American mines have lost 200,000 tons of production, and $105 million 
of gross income in order to give the foreigner another $10 million 
worth of business in this country. 

It just is not good business. 

Senator Nrery. If I correctly understand your testimony, you are 
not in favor of pauperizing millions of American workingmen and 
women in order to provide prosperity for the people of other lands? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct, Senator, and further, it does not seem 
to me to help the foreign worker in proportion to the damage that 
it does to the American worker. 

Senator Nrety. Do you have any facts in your statement regarding 
the number of unemployed in lead- and zinc-mining industry at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Herres. Yes, in round figures there as 10,000 miners and mill- 
men unemployed, or thrown out of work because of the excess of im- 
ports. Roughly, one-fourth of the miners in the country in the lead- 
zinc industry have lost their jobs during the last 2 or 3 years because 
of these excessive imports. 

Senator Nrgry. Is there any other adequate employment that those 
men can obtain if they want to go into some other industry? 

_ Mr. Herres. Not as a rule, because the lead-zine mining industry 
is nationwide, and most of the mines are in mining communities in 
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the mountains, or away from the big centers of population. Further 
than that, the miners have their homes in those communities, and 
communities depend a good deal upon that for support. 

Senator Neety. Is it true of the lead and zinc miners, as it is of the 
coal miners, that as a rule they do not know, and they have not learned 
any other trade? They have not been trained to do work in other 
parts of industry? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct, Senator. I have lived in mining 
towns; I lived in both coal- and metal-mining towns. The families 
follow mining in many cases for several generations. Many coal 
miners in the east as well as the west came 1 or 2 or 3 generations ago 
from the United Kingdom, from Wales, or Scotland or some parts of 
England. They raise their families—and some come from Italy, and 
the European countries—and raise their families and send them away 
to school, and the second generation gets more education and carries 
on technical work around the mines, and engineering work. 

I think that there is no other industry that carries such a train of 
support for a community as mining. For example, during World 
War II I was called upon to put a mine in operation in New York 
State, in the Adirondacks, at a place at what would be called the 
wilderness. It was 30 miles from the nearest railroad. 

That part of the country was depressed, and that area was depressed 
when we came in to open the mine. But we established a village, 
and built roads, and built a railroad and established transportation, 
and stores came in, and service for the miners came in. A fine village 
was built, and employment at good wages was furnished many hun- 
dreds of people. 

That is the case from one end of the land to the other. Many people 
don’t think or don’t realize that. 

Senator Neety. Is that mine working now ? 

Mr. Herres. That happens to be a titanium mine, and because 
titanium is a very important new mineral, that mine happens to be 
quite prosperous today. But it is an illustration of how coal mines 
or metal mining benefits a community, and the reverse is true when 
the mine is put out of commission, for one reason or another. There 
is a depression and many people are hurt, not directly only the miners 
and their families, but the tradesmen, and the transportation and 
the service industries and many others. 

Senator Neety. Then your idle lead and zinc miners, like coal 
miners, are not only suffering from their unemployment, but they 
really become a burden to the community and on the taxpayers who 
necessarily have to provide them with food and clothing and shelter, 
when it is impossible for them to find something to do? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct. And in some of our western states 
that depend on raw materials and agriculture and cattle raising, and 
livestock, and mining for their prosperity, when the mine is closed 
down it throws a greater burden on the other industries. That is, 
the taxes from the mines and the mining areas are quite a source of 
income for the State or county or local government. 

When the mines of Idaho, an agricultural State, are operating at a 
loss, there are many millions of taxable income lost. That throws a 
greater burden on agriculture, and on the other industries. 

Senator Nrexy. All of the people eventually suffer. 
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Mr. Herres. That is right. I will give you a very good illustration 
in the case of New Mexico in just a minute or two. 

In 1950, at the request of the lead-zinc mining industry of the States 
of Utah, Nevada and New Mexico, we appeared before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in opposition to further cuts in the zinc 
tariff proposed i in trade agreement negotiations at Torquay, England. 
The three States under normal conditions produce in excess of 100,000 
tons of zine a year. 

But rather than protect the domestic production essential for na- 
tional defense and ‘security during these critical times, the State 
Department negotiated another tariff reduction. And when the Ko 
rean war came the country experienced a shortage of zinc. Civilian 
consumption of lead and zinc was rationed and mine prices were con 
trolled by OPS. World prices went to record heights as they do in 
times of i al whenever we become dependent upon outside sources 
of supply. 

I might point out that that is the case today with copper. Many 
manufacturing industries in the East today are short of copper, be- 
cause there is a strike in the copper mines of Africa, and there has been 
for several months. We do not produce our entire needs in this coun- 
try. When we are dependent upon the outside world, the consumer 
suffers. 

Today the lead and zine mines of Nevada and New Mexico are stand 
ing idle, many of their miners are unemployed and nearly 60,000 tons 
a year of their zinc is no longer being produced. 

I have a letter dated December 31, 1954, from one of the leading 
mine operations in the State of New Mexico, which is closed down 
absolutely. They point out in addition to the great loss to the mining 
companies, the loss in payroll has affected all of the merchants, and 
professional people, and others in Grant County; and the fact that 
1,200 men who were employed in the zinc industry have been thrown 
out of work means lower payrolls. Many of these men have had to go 
to other areas, and their standard of living has been reduced; and 
many are still unemployed. 

Now, that is an extract-from a letter written from New Mexico to 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, who is very much interested in the 

problem affecting New Mexico. 

Further, as late as January 25 of this year, I have further word 
that all of the zinc mines in New Mexico are shut down, and although 
the records may show a ton or so of zine produced during last year, 
this does not represent any actual mining, whereas New Mexico in 
the past has produced for many, many years from forty to fifty thou- 
sand tons of zine annually, and it is now a past industry. 

The State of New Mexico is largely dependent upon its mining industry for 


revenue for the State as well as for employment for large portions of its 
population. 


If the same thing should happen to potash and oil that has happened to zine, 
lead, and coal, the economy would be seriously threatened. 

Now, Senator, some will tell you that the reason these mines in the 
United States are closed down or idle is because they are not efficient, 
or for some reason like that. But such is not the truth. The mines in 
New Mexico that are closed down were operated by some of the finest 
mining companies in the world, and some of the most efficient, and 
many of them are new mines that have been opened in recent years. 
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Some of the companies whose mines are closed down in New Mexico 
today are companies such as the United States Smelting Refining & 
Mining Co., the American Smelting & Refining Co., and Kennecott 
Corp., and the Empire Zinc Division of New Jersey Zinc Co., and 
the Peru Mining Co., a division of Illinois Zinc Co. — 

Those mining companies are among the best that will be found any- 
where. They are among the most modern. So it is not a question of 
efficiency, or the mines being obsolete. 

Senator Nrery. Your trouble is really the result of competition 
with cheap labor, and cheap production costs abroad, is that not right? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct. 

Senator Neety. Would it be possible to maintain the American 
standard of living for the miners in the lead and zine industry, and 
meet the competition of this cheap labor from abroad? 

Mr. Herres. Not when imports are allowed to come in without the 
restriction at a price that is below the average cost of American pro- 
duction. The odds are to great. 

Now, the mines in Utah that continue to produce are doing so either 
because their losses in operation are less than the expenses of pumping 
and maintenance while idle, or because they have other values in 
their ores such as gold or silver that carry the losses on zinc, or per- 
haps hope triumphs over experience and they look for action in Wash- 
ington restricting imports that will permit them to survive. Other 
mining districts from New York to California have similar problems. 
Lead-zine mining is a nationwide business. 

What encouragement for the future is offered the American worker 
and his family when it is made clear to him that the State Depart- 
ment favors buying metals and minerals from “friendly foreign 
nations” in preference to protecting his means of livelihood? Are the 
Nation’s lead-zine mines considered expendable to the cause of foreign 
aid and trade? 

Senator, I would like to call your attention to the loss of American 
production in lead-zine during the recent years as compared to foreign 
countries, because of this policy being carried out. , 

The Bureau of Mines reported in September of 1954 that imports 
of zine attained an all-time high of 748,000 tons of zine content in 
1953, and were greater than domestic mine production for the first 
time on record. Imports in ores and concentrates amounting to 513,- 
000 tons of zine content were within 34,430 tons of equaling the total 
output of Wnited States mines. That is of the quantity imported, 
Mexico supplied 33 percent, Canada 32 percent, and Peru 16 percent, 
or 81 percent in all. For 1954, the margin is further reduced to only 
some 20,000 tons. ; 

The Bureau of Mines reports the zinc content of mine production 
of these countries in comparison with the United States in metric 
tons for recent years as follows: Canada in 1949 produced 261,000 
tons of zinc. In 1953 production had increased by 100,000 tons to 
362,000. : 

Mexico in 1949 produced 178,000 tons, and in 1953 the production 
had increased to 226,000 tons. 

Peru, in 1949, produced 72,000 tons; and in 1953 the production had 
nearly doubled to 134,000 tons. 
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The United States, in 1949 produced 538,000 tons; and 1953 the 
figure had dropped to 496,000 tons; and in 1954 it dropped further to 
465,000 tons. 

In other words, we have the largest industry of its kind in the 
world, or we did have, and we are steadily going downhill, not be- 
cause we are out of resources, whereas these other countries are in 
creasing their production at our expense and in our market. 

Large corporations can protect themselves by moving to foreign 
countries and receive assistance from our Government in their efforts 
to produce profitably when metal prices drop too low to permit profit- 
able operation under our wages and living standards. And now it is 
proposed to offer them an additional inducement of a tax rate 14 per- 
centage points lower on income from foreign operations than the rate 
of domestic income. 

But where does that leave the workers and their families and the 
smaller independent companies and their stockholders in many com- 
munities throughout vorhaa ¢ Is it the Government policy to liqui- 
date small business in this country? 

The lead-zine industries of the United States under adequate pro- 
tection from the early days of this Republic until about the beginning 
of World War IT flourished and became the largest in the world. 
Certainly the national interest requires that in matters of trade policy 
the problems of our domestic miners should receive at least the same 
consideration as benefits to foreign producers. 

In May 1954, the bipartisan Tariff Commission, in a unanimous 
decision reported to the President that lead and zinc ores and metals 
were being imported in such increased quantities as to cause serious 
injury to the domestic industry. Relief was recommended. 

Senator Neety. Was the relief obtained ? 

Mr. Herres. Only on a stopgap basis, Senator. The President set 
up a stockpile purchasing program, and authorized purchases of lead 
and zine for the defense stockpile until June 30 of this year. But 
where do we go after the stockpiling ends. There is no solution in 
sight. 

A number of the Senators of both parties were very much concerned 
about that problem. In July of last year, after a meeting of the 
Western Conference of Senators, the Senators addressed a letter to 


the President calling his attention to the critical situation. The letter 
reads: 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned members of the Conference of West- 
ern Senators, respectfully call your attention to the recommendations of the 
United States Tariff Commission now before you, covering the escape-clause 
petition filed last fall by the domestic lead-zinec mining industry under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act. 

It is our hope that you may take affirmative action in this regard to relieve 
the critical situation now existing in the domestic lead-zinc mining industry of 
this country. 

Certainly foreign imports of lead and zinc endanger domestic production. It 
is essential that assistance be provided to help relieve heavy unemployment in 
western mining districts, to prevent resultant distress in States involved, and to 
ease the financial burden upon American producers who face a threat to existence. 

It is our wish that you weigh most earnestly the industry request recommend- 
ing an increase in import duties on lead and zine to the maximum rates allowable 
under the law. 

Your consideration of this subject is greatly appreciated. 


Senator Nee.y. What did the President do about that? 
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Mr. Herres. The President did not see fit to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Senators. Instead, at the urging of the State De- 
partment, no action was taken on the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission, or of the Senators; but in lieu of action he set up this 
temporary stockpiling program as an expedient. 

Now I would like to call your attention to the Senators who signed 
this letter to the President. It is entirely bipartisan. From Nevada, 
Senators Pat McCarran and George Malone; Utah, Senators Watkins 
and Bennett; Wyoming, Senators Barrett and Crippa; Idaho, Sena- 
tors Welker and Dworshak; Nebraska, Senators Butler and Eva 
Bowring; Oregon, Senators Cordon and Wayne Morse; South Dakota, 
Senators Mundt and Francis Case; California, Senator Kuchel; 
North Dakota, Senators Langer and Young; New Mexico, Senators 
Chavez and Clinton P. Anderson; Colorado, Senator Edwin C. John- 
son; Montana, Senators Murray and Mansfield; Arizona, Senators 
Hayden and Goldwater; Washington, Senators Magnuson and Jack- 
son; Texas, Senator Daniel; Oklahoma, Senators Kerr and Monroney ; 
Wisconsin, Senator Alexander Wiley; Missouri, Senators Symington 
and Hennings. 

And Senator McCarran commented a significant signer of the peti- 
tion, was Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman. 

Some mining men say the State Department is the biggest opponent 
of the Tariff Commission’s escape-clause relief recommendation under 
the free-trade policy. 

That letter to the President indicates that the problem rises above 
politics, and the country is being harmed. 

Rather than follow the Tariff Commission recommendation, the 
President established a stockpile purchase program and stated that he 
was prepared to make appropriate recommendations to Congress early 
this year if the objectives of adequate market prices and recognition 
by foreign countries that the stockpile purchases are designed to help 
domestic producers are not achieved. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the stockpiling is not ac- 
complishing its intended purpose. Stockpiling will not cure an ex- 
cess supply of foreign lead and zinc flowing to this country. In the 
absence of restrictions it will encourage more imports to the extent 
that it increases prices to an adequate level. 

In order to accomplish the President’s objective of attaining market 
prices for lead and zinc sufficient to maintain an adequate domestic 
mobilization base, we recommend for your consideration and support 
that an excise tax be imposed on imports of lead and zinc ores and 
metals whenever market prices are forced below the ceiling prices of 
the President’s stockpile purchase program, but that this tax be sus- 
pended for the protection of the consumer whenever the market goes 
above these ceiling prices. Such a procedure is in effect in the case 
of copper at this time. An excise tax of 2 cents per pound now sus- 
pended becomes effective when the price of copper falls below 24 cents 
a pound. 

We speak from many years of experience in producing raw materials 
and from working with men who depend upon the productive re- 
sources of this country for their living. Our problems involve the 
welfare of the country. No one in Washington has disputed the 
fact that a basic industry and its workers essential to the national 
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defense and the civilian welfare have experienced serious injury. We 
appeal now to Congress for consideration. 

A peaceful world doubtless can be secured to the greatest extent 
possible by other means than at the expense of our workers and the 
productive resources of the United States. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much for a very impressive state- 
ment. I think I can say for the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. Welker, who is honoring us with ‘his presence although not a 
member of this subcommittee, that he and I are both going to try to 
do something about this complaint of yours. We are going to try to 
help get some relief for your industry. 

Am I right in saying that, Senator Welker? 

Senator We.ker. That is very true, Mr. Chairman, I am honored 
that you have permitted me to appear before a committee that I do not 
have the honor of being a member of. I know you will allow me to 
make this very brief statement, that the tragedy does not only apply to 
my State, your State, Mr. Herres, and I respect and I admi re you so 
much, but I had occasion one time to go up into the chairman’s State 
and into Pennsylvania, and coal-mining States. There I saw a picture 
of human tragedy. 

They were people without work, and people without shoes and 

clothing. 

Now, if you will allow me to interrogate just for a few moments, the 
chairman has correctly stated that I am definitely against the reduc- 
tion of tariff when it comes to the liquidation of the American people. 
This does not apply to my State alone, or to the chairman’s State alone. 

As you have so aptly said, it applies to many, many States. I want 
to ask you this question: What happens to a mine when it is closed 
down ? 

Mr. Herres. Well, there are two things that may happen. The 
company may attempt to m: 1intain the mine so that it can be reopened. 

Senator WELKER. By pumping? 

Mr. Herres. Yes, but that involves a great deal of expense. An 
example of one of the mines in our State of Utah, the mine has been 
idle because of the problems of metal prices. It has cost the company 
$25,000 a month to pump and timber against caving in. There are 
other mines in our State that cannot close down even though they 
operate at a loss, because of the tremendous amount of water that has 
to be pumped from the mines each day. If the mines were allowed 
to flood, it might take years to pump them out again and the cost 
would be prohibitive. 

Senator WELKER. As a matter of fact, it might result in a definite 
ruination of the mine? 

Mr. Herres. Yes. If the mine is not maintained, the other thing 
that happens is that the workings would cave in, and the expense of 

reopening them would be so great that it would be uneconomical to 
open them. 

Senator WELKER. I was impressed, Mr. Herres, with respect to your 
answer to the distinguished chairman, as to what these workers did 
when they were out ‘of work. You gave a very fine answer. 

But, I am asking you if it is not a fact that in the great Coeur d’Alene 
area of my State, those miners who were trained for nothing but 
hard-rock mining—and you know that as well as I do—is it not a 
fact that one of their avenues of getting a bit of bread for their 
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families, and overalls and shoes for their children, is that they go into 
the forests and work in the forests for very temporary time? Is that 
a correct statement ? 

Mr. Herres. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator WELKER. Then what happens when the snows come and 
they come back to Wallace and Kello and all of our other centers 
there? Then, as the chairman stated, they are objects of charity. Is 
that a fact? 

Mr. Herres. That is a fact. Further than that, some can’t find 
work in the forests, when they go in the forests they are in competition 
with other forest workers and may make conditions worse for the 
normal workers in the forests. 

But in some instance, the State is required to endeavor to make work 
for these men who are thrown idle. That is they set up roadbuilding 
projects and such work as that where the miner works at far less than 
his normal wages, just as an object of charity. That is also an ex- 
pense to the State and the taxpayer. 

Senator WELKER. I know this to be a fact, that you visited our 
giant mining areas, of lead-zinc in our Coeur d’Alene area when they 
were closed down, as most of the small miners are now. You know 
what it does to the merchant and the businessman. He or she goes out 
of business. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct, or many of them before they go out of 
business extend credit to the families who are out of work over a long 
pa of time, and the men do not get back to work and the money is 
ost. 

The merchant looses. 

Senator Wetxker. In our area, and not only ours but in Montana, 
Utah, Washington, and Nevada and Arizona, and all of the others 


which you have related, it absolutely discourages those men who made 
this country great by going out and prospecting, and establishing to 
try to develop a mine. Am I correct on that assumption ? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct, and it destroys the incentive of other 
prospectors and miners to go out and hunt for the new mines that will 
be needed to carry on our economy in this country, if we are not to be- 
come dependent upon foreign nations for our source of supply. 

u 


When we are dependent upon the outside, we have had illustrations 
of what happens, when we cannot protect ourselves. In the case of 
tin, copper, rubber, and coffee during the past year the American con- 
sumer pays the bill if he is at the mercy or subservient to outside 
sources of supply. 

Senator Wexrxer. I think that you know, Mr. Herres, that I have 
spoken until my throat is still sore on this matter, on the floor of the 
United States Senate since I have been here for 4 years. I have re- 
ceived no relief, nor have the workers or the small mines. I shall con- 
tinue to speak as long as I can. I shall continue to support my dis- 
tinguished chairman who has honored me as he has today. 

I want to ask you this question: Is it not only glass and watches and 
oil and other imports that come in here as a result of cheap labor and 
ruin the life of the workingman, but I know that you are familiar with 
the antimony problem that we had at Stibnite, which is the largest 
domestic antimony deposit in the United States, and possessing and 
owning the largest and most wonderful processing plant in the world. 

As a result of this so-called free trading, reduction of the tariff, 
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this private enterprise concern, the Bradley Mining Co., and you know 
it so well, absolutely were forced to abandon that great and fine mine 
there which would be our only source of antimony in the event of a 
shooting war. That is while we, and I don’t say “we,” I say someone 
in the State Department or whoever handles these things—they do 
not cut me in on that—receive their antimony from overseas as a 
result of cheap and low-paid labor. 

I happen to have seen, and I am sure you saw, some hundreds and 
hundreds of families with their little children leaving Stibnite and 
seeking work elsewhere. It absolutely ruined a great segment of the 
economy of my own State. 

I am building up as best I can the States that are affected by their 
owneconomy. That is like glass and coal and others. You know that 
to be a fact, do you not ? 

Mr. Herres. That is correct, Senator. I might add that this very 
fine property was opened in Idaho because the country needed it. It 
was opened at a time of emergency when we needed the antimony. It 
is a very modern plant and a very fine smelter. 

Senator WeLxker. It happens to be the finest in the world? 

Mr. Herres. Yes, sir. That is my understanding. There is a fine 
community there. When the emergency was over, they were put out 
of business with no assistance from ton. 

The same is true of the lead and zinc mines. Let me say in 1950 
and 1951 during the Korean emergency, the Government of the United 
States was begging the lead and zinc producers to open mines and 
expand their production, just as they wanted more antimony. Then 
when the emergency is over the mines get no consideration whatever. 

There is another point I think that is brought out by what you have 
to say, Senator. For some 15 or 16 years we have had no normal 
world competition. We have been in a war and inflation economy. 
The United States has been furnishing goods and munitions to much 
of the free world. 

Now, it seems that we are settling down to normal competition or at 
least world competition. There will be additional States, and addi- 
tional Senators that will come to see the problems as their communi- 
ties and States are affected. I venture to say if we get in no further 
wars, in the next few years, this problem will become much more 
acute. 

Senator WELKER. Now, before I leave the antimony proposition of 
the Bradley Mining Co., you also recall that in World War IT they 
did a terriffic job for our country in prospecting of and processing of 
tungsten, a vitally needed mineral or metal at that time? 

Mr. Herres. That is right. 

Senator WeLKerR. I want to close by saying this, that in my area 
of the Coeur d’Alene and the mining area of Idaho, and this applies 
to my distinguished friend here at my left, the great Senator a 
West Virginia, as a result of this in my opinion “silly philosophy,” 
what happens to the youth who desires to go ahead and strives to go 
to college and learn, and to go ahead in this world, and to leave the 
art of hard-rock mining or coal mining. 

It means that he or she is deprived of an education. Is that a fair 
statement? 

_Mr. Herres. That is a fair statement, Senator. It might be car- 
ried on a little further. Perhaps his family is deprived of the means 
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of giving him an education, or if he does through his own initiative 
and work acquire one, working his way through a mining or engi- 
neering school, he is discouraged as far as the mining industry is 
concerned. I know that from my own observation and experience. 
The boys that would have studied mining and engineering a genera- 
tion ago, are studying chemical engineering or some other branch 
today. Those who do study mining engineering and get a technical 
education are forced to go to some foreign land in order to get a job. 
That is not good for America. 

Senator Wetker. My concluding observation is this, and I am sure 
my distinguished colleague here, the chairman, realizes it. 

In the Coeur d’Alene, certainly I would not be down here inter- 
rogating you, and using what little effort I can to help in this terrific 
problem, from purely a political standpoint. I do not care one dime 
about politics involved in this matter, because you well know that 
most of the workers, and most of the owners in the Coeur d’Alene 
are opposite political faith. But that means nothing to me, sir. I 
have seen it with my own eyes. ! 

I hope and I trust that the chairman of this committee with those 
of us who feel like you do, Mr. Herres, might be able to do something 
about this matter of the imports which has destroyed, if I might say, 
the economy of so many wonderful States—the States that made this 
Nation the most powerful on the face of the earth. 

It has been a pleasure to have seen you again, Mr. Herres, and 
thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to come here. 

Senator Neety. We are very much obliged to you for coming and 
for your very pertinent remarks. 

Mr. Herres. I am sure the mining industry knows they have two 
very good friends in Senator Welker and Senator Neely. We are 
grateful to you for your assistance. 

Senator Neeity. The next witness is Lester Thomas, international 
representative of the United Mine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER THOMAS, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Lester Thomas. I am international representative of the 
United Mine Workers of America. My statement before this com- 
mittee today is to detail the unemployment situation and its causes 
that now exist in a great many areas of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Unemployment has been a problem throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania for many years. Within the past few years this problem has 
grown steadily worse. In 1954, of the 20 labor-market areas in Penn- 
sylvania, 12 are classified as areas of very substantial labor surplus 
and 8 as areas of substantial labor surplus. The rate of unemploy- 
ment for all these areas runs somewhere between 8 and 9 percent of 
the total labor force. This is a very high percentage when com- 
parison is made with other large industrial States. 

The seriousness of the unemployment problem in various regions 
can best be described by giving the number of unemployed in various 
labor-market areas. 

Unemployed as of January 1955: Johnstown area, 18,900, 18.5 per- 
cent of entire labor force; Scranton area, 15,350, 14.6 percent of 
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entire labor force; Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton area, 21,550, 14.7 percent 
of entire labor force; Clearfield-DuBois area, 5,100, 14.2 percent of 
entire labor force; Pottsville area, 14,380, 17.4 percent of entire 
labor force; Uniontown-Connellsville area, 13,300, 25 percent of entire 
labor force. 

In the period of November 1952 to November 1954 unemployment 
in the Scranton, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, and Pottsville areas, which 
comprise the anthracite region, increased by 18,000. Prior to No- 
vember 1953 the unemployment problem in these areas was very acute. 
The rise in unemployment in the past year can be attributed directly 
to the declining employment in the anthracite mines and its adverse 
effect on the railroad and other employment within this area. 

According to the Anthracite Institute, 1954 commercial produc tion 
of anthracite coal dropped 12.6 Rarer, below the output of 1953, and 
36.6 percent below the output of 19 The decline in production 
was attributed to the c aeneee compel ition of domestic and imported 
fuel oil and natural gas, together with above normal temperatures 
for the first half of 1! 54. 

Anthracite coal production totaled 40,067,130 tons in 1952. In 
1954 the production dropped to 26,093,954 tons, a decrease of some 
14,000,000 tons. In 1952 there were 66,438 employees in the anthra- 
cite industry. In 1954 the number of employees totaled 33,682, a 
decrease of almost 33,000. 

In further describing the seriousness of this situation, I want to 
point out the amount of moneys that have been paid to unemployed 
persons in this area. Dur ing the year 1954 there was a total of 2,093,- 
WOT compensable claims paid in the entire area, totaling $49,274, 000. 

In a like period, unemployment in the three largest bituminous coal 
producing areas, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, and Uniontown-Connells- 
ville, increased by approximately 64,000. 

A drop in demand for both primary and fabricating metals is one 
of the reasons for the unemployment rise. Decreased production in 
the metal industry naturally has reduced the demand for bituminous 
coal and for firebrick for coke ovens. Lowered requirements in all 
these fields in turn adversely affected railroad transportation and 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Primary metals employment in the State of Pennsylvania during 

he period of September 1953 to September 1954 decrea ised by approx- 
sea 62,000; transportation equipment dropped 24,000; nonelec- 
trical machinery, 21,600; electrical machinery, 25,000; fabricated 
metals, 15,000; textiles, 13,200; interstate railroad transportation, 
26,500; service, 15,100; wholesale and retail trade, 11,900; and stone, 
clay, and firebrick decreased by about 5,000. 

Bituminous coal production in 1954 fell substantially below the 
output in 1953. United States Bureau of Mines reports indicate that 
1954 production was down 14.3 percent in the industry as a whole. 
Principal factors responsible for the decline were substantial reduc- 
tions in the industrial consumption of coal, particularly by the steel 
industry; increased use of diesel locomotive power by the railroads; 
some reduction in the domestic use of coal; and the importation of 
residual oil. 

Production of bituminous coal in the State of Pennsylvania totaled 
106,680,097 tons in the year 1951. Production in the year 1954 totaled 
(9,676,699 tons, a decrease of some 37 million tons. The number of 
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bituminous employees dropped from 86,369 in the year 1951 to 44,334 
in 1954, or a total decrease of 42,000 employees. 

In this respect the records will show that there is a close relation- 
ship between the rise of the importation of residual oil and the de- 
crease in consumption of bituminous coal. It is true that other causes 
contributed to this unemployment, but one of the chief causes has 
been the increase in importation of residual oil. 

Estimated United States imports of residual fuel oil, 1954, source, 
Bureau of Mines: Residual a ad barrels, 131,846,000. Coal equi- 
valent, net tons, 31,654,000. 

In 1954 nearly 132 million barrels of residual oil were imported 
into this country, equal to approximately 32 million tons of coal. 

The coal equivalent of approximately 32 million tons, lost to Ameri- 
can production resulted in the following estimated economic losses to 
American industry and labor: 


I icine cocci Ae eae ena ngemiren $155, 000, 000 
Railroad revenue 89, 000, 000 
Coal miners (wages) (equal to 30,000 jobs for 1 year) ---__ 79,000, 000 
Railroad labor (wages) 40, 000, 000 

Mr. Chairman, these are estimated figure that I have received very 
early in the year 1955. I notice that Mr. Thurmond has got more 
authentic figures from the Bureau of Mines, and it shows that the 
figures are much higher than the figures that I quoted here. 

If there is any one thing which can be pointed to as endangering the 
well-being and even the continuance of the coal industry, it is certainly 
the residual oil problem. 

During the year 1954 there were a total of 1,941,829 compensable un- 
employment claims paid in the bituminous area, totaling $45,867,000. 
The claims paid in both the anthracite and bituminous regions amount 
to over 38 percent of the total compensation paid in Pennsylvania, 
which ran to a new total, insofar as that State is concerned, to the all- 
time high of $267 million. In this 1 year period employment in the 
bituminous and anthracite industries decreased by 48,000. 

Adding to the seriousness of this question is the fact that the num- 
ber of unemployment compensation benefit exhaustions is increasing 
steadily; 72,005 benefit claims were exhausted in the year 1953, and 
that has increased to 207,534 for the year 1954. 

Asa result of these exhaustions, the department of public assistance 
is increasing its caseload to the extent that the government of Penn- 
sylvania has introduced in the General Assembly of that State a de- 
ficiency appropriation amounting to over $16 million to provide for 
the carrying on of public assistance until the end of the present bien- 
nium, which occurs on May 31, 1955. 

A total appropriation of the department of public assistance 
amounts to well over $200 million in a biennium. This despite the fact 
that the standards of grants by the department of Public assistance to 
the various recipients in no way compares with their standards of 
living. 

In order to help alleviate this situation at least temporarily, there 
is before the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, a bill increasing 
benefits under the State unemployment compensation law and increas- 


ing the number of compensable weeks to be paid to unemployed 
workers. 
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Under the provisions of this bill, weekly grants would be increased 
from $30 to $35 per week and the number compensable weeks increased 
from 26 to 30, with other provisions lowering the standards of quali- 
fication. 

The human side of the picture is equally bad. We see families being 
broken up, with sons and daughters and husbands unable to find work 
in the region, commuting to nearby States such as New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Connecticut in order to earn a livelihood for the people re- 
maining at the homestead. 

We see fathers of families unable to meet the family budget, depend- 
ing for support on wives and daughters who work in mills and fac- 
tories in the region. This is not natural, nor do they want this, but 
too often it is the only way family expenses can be met. What this 
does to the family relationship between the father and the rest, of the 
family can be easily imagined. 

Why do these people stay in the region, you may ask. They are 
bound by the natural ties that come from living in an area where their 
ancestors have resided for generations and their parents lie buried. 
They have homes which represent lifetime savings and cannot be sold 
at anything near their real value. These sentimental and financial 
ties are real and have great meaning to the folk in my region. They 
are good citizens, and you may refer to the official records of our Mili- 
tary Establishment and you will find that the enlistment and draft 
rates in the region were among the highest in the country. 

My organization, the United Mine Workers of America, has tried 
to take care of the old and disabled, without having them a burden on 
the community, through its welfare funds. This program has been 
in peril of breaking down in the anthracite region because of low pro- 
duction. Originally geared to pay $100 per month to a retired miner, 
reduced revenue has required cutting this modest sum in half, and 
even so the income picture is not bright and the fund is not self- 
sustaining. 

Unlike the health and welfare fund of the anthracite, the welfare 
and retirement fund of the bituminous is financially more secure, due 
to the national scope of the bituminous industry. The stipulated pay- 
ments of $100 per month have been made regularly, but even with the 
bituminous welfare and retirement fund there have been certain 
cutbacks made in regard to the assistance to disabled mine workers 
and hospitalization benefits given to the members of miners’ families 
in prior years. 

The present administration in Pennsylvania is aware of the serious- 
ness of the unemployment problem as it exists in that State. In 
February of this year legislation was introduced in the general assem- 
bly to encourage and promote the location of new industries and the 
expansion and modernization of existing industries. 

This bill provides for an appropriation of $10 million to be used 
through the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce for the purpose 
of granting State aid in the form of loans to municipal authorities 
which would be created and function under the provisions of the bill 
for the construction and maintenance of industrial plants. 

Our organization has worked with the owners and coal operators, 
with the various legislatures year after year, with the Coal Governors’ 
Committee, with community groups, with Congressmen, local officials, 
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with every person or organization which has shown the slightest sym- 
pathy or understanding of the plight of the coal industry. 

Our objective has not been to obtain a subsidy or to ask for Govern- 
ment financial aid of any kind. We want to develop the uses of coal, 
to find wider markets, domestic and foreign, to encourage greater use 
of our product, and to revitalize the industry through this kind of 
positive action. We also feel and sincerely believe that one of the 
greatest assets this country has is its fuel resources underground. 

In time of war, oil and gas will immediately be rationed. They 
will not fill the needs of a wartime economy. But will the anthracite 
and bituminous industries be able to help out as they did during 
World War II if they sink to even lower levels of production, if mines 
are abandoned to water seepage and gas, and if the workers leave 
for other industries ? 

You cannot get a mine in working order in a week or a month after 
water and gas have had control of it. You can’t put inexperienced 
people in the mines. The result will be that when the need is greatest 
these industries may be unable to bring out of the ground the coal that 
will be vital to the welfare of this Nation in times of national emer- 
gency. 

On this basis alone, the anthracite and bituminous operators, the 
United Mine Workers of America, and every enlightened engineer 
are in agreement that there should be a national fuels policy which 
would undertake to conserve and protect for future use the under- 
ground fuel of our country, and you cannot do this without seeing 
to it that these industries which operate in this field remain alive and 
able to undertake the task when needed. 

In this respect we ask only that the competitors of this industry 
bear a fair share of taxes, so that the coal industry may be 
restored to proper competitive position. We ask that the importing 
of residual oil be halted or diminished or heavily taxed, so that this 
unfair, cheap fuel brought from a low-wage-paying country be stopped 
from destroying an industry which supported hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens and families. 

I have not attempted to present a thoroughly documented economic 
picture of the unemployment situation as it exists in Pennsylvania. I 
am not an economist nor a statistician. The figures and statements 
which I have presented, however, are true and correct. 

More important is the fact that for almost 20 years I have lived 
with these problems and have presented them to the legislatures of 
Pennsylvania in an effort to obtain the assistance of the Common- 
wealth. 

But with the increasing complexity of our economy, I think we can 
all agree that this problem, like so many others, is a national problem 
which must be considered by the Congress and the national adminis- 
tration. More than anything else it is a human problem involving 
hundreds of thousands of miners and their families, who will have 
to turn to the Congress of the United States for honorable assistance 
in the making of their livelihoods. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Thomas, for your very appropriate 
remarks and the contribution you are making to the solution of a 
problem that must be solved. 

That is the end of today’s hearing. This hearing will be resumed 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this room. There will be no hear- 
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ing by this subcommittee on Wednesday, because witnesses that would 
otherwise appear here are obliged to appear before the Finance Com 
mittee of the Senate to testify in regard to a very important measure 
before that committee on that date. 

There will be a hearing here on Thursday morning unless there is 
some unexpected change. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12:40 to reconvene at 10 
o’clock, Tuesday, March 8, 1955.) 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
P-38 of the Capitol, Senator Herbert H. Lehman presiding. 

Present: Senators Lehman (presiding) and Bender. 

Present also: Representative Cleveland M. Bailey, of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director; John S. Forsythe, 
counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority staff director; 
Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and Frank V. 
Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Lenman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning is Congressman DeWitt S. Hyde. 
Weare glad, indeed, to have you here. 

Representative Hype. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Lenman. Do you have a statement to make? 


STATEMENT OF HON. DeWITT S. HYDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Representative Hyper. I have just a few brief words to say. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is DeWitt S. Hyde, and I am Representative from the 
Sixth District of Maryland, which happens to be that district of 
Maryland starting here at the District line, District of Columbia, and 
Montgomery County, going all the way up the Potomac river to the 
western end of the State. It is a district which might be said to pre- 
sent a picture of America in miniature as far as the economic situation 
is concerned. 

_ That is, for the most part the district is prosperous, but its economy 
is heterogeneous in nature, made up of a good mixture of small busi- 
ness, farming, and big industry. 

But like the country as a whole, there is within it a distressed area. 
That distressed area is in the western end of the district, comprised 
of Allegany and Garrett Counties. The distress in that area is due 
to unemployment in three industries—textiles, coal, and railroad. 

_The big textile plant is the Celanese Corp. of America, which in- 
cidently happens to be a British-owned corporation. 
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At the height of its activity, it employed in the neighborhood of 
11,000 people. Today, it employes somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 2,000, probably between 2,000 and 2,500 people. 

Many of the activities of that textile corporation have been moved 
into the southern part of the country and also into Mexico. 

I think in connection with that the committee might investigate the 
extent to which textile industries are moving into nearby foreign 
countries to take advantage of the cheap labor, and then importing 
their products into the United States, taking advantage of low tariffs. 

That seems to me to be prevalent today in this country. In con- 
nection with the coal industry, of course, there is distress in the coal 
industry due for the most part to the loss of its markets. That is 
what might be termed a sick industry. As a fuel it is being replaced 
by other fuels, which are more efficient, let us say, and in some respects 
perhaps cheaper. 

In that connection, of course, the coal industry is faced with compe- 
tition of the import of residual fuel oil. Those of us who represent 
coal areas, and people in the coal areas, feel that the fuel industry, 
if I might put it in that broad term, is entitled to the same type of 
protection as other industries get. 

For example, the sugar industry gets protection by quotas on 
imports. Why should the fuel industry not be entitled to the same 
sort of protection ¢ 

For that reason we have advocated import quotas on residual fuel 
oil. But more specifically, I have proposed or made one suggestion 
in the form of a resolution, House Joint Resolution 179, as far as the 
coal industry is concerned, 

We have recognized, as I said a moment ago, that the reason for 
the distress in the coal industry is the loss of markets. One of the 
bad effects of that is the deterioration or our coal mines, which presents 
a very real danger to our national economy, and to our defense if 
those mines become deteriorated to the point where we cannot put 
them into use readily, in the event of national disaster, or a need for 
national defense. 

So this resolution that I have introduced provides two things: 
First, it provides for a study of the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment might participate in research to find new uses for coal. That 
is the only thing that is going to really, in the long run, relieve the 
coal industry. That is, to find some use for it to take the place of its 
loss in the field of fuel. 

Secondly, to take care of the deterioration of our mines to which 
I have referred, the resolution provides for a study to be made as to 
what steps the Federal Government can take to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of coal mines, which are not producing because of the lack at the 
moment of markets for the coal. 

Mr. Chairman, before I make a summation, the lack of employ- 
ment in the railroad industry is due to two things, modernization of 
railroads, the changeover from the steam-powered engines to the 
diesel engines, and, too, the lack of one of its most important com- 
modities, one that it transported the most, coal. 

But in summation, I then suggest for relief in those two areas, or 
at least for a study by this committee as to what might bring about 
relief, an investigation into the extent to which the factories are 
moving to nearby ‘countries, such as the West Indian Islands or South 
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America, to take advantage of cheap labor, and thereby importing 
the textiles to this country at a price cheaper than that with which 
our local industries can compete. 

Secondly, there are the suggestions made in my Resolution 179, 
which I introduced on January 27. 

Thank you. 

Senator LeHman. Do you wish that resolution to be placed in the 
record of the hearings ? 

Representative Hype. Yes, if I may. 

Senator Lenman. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 
(The resolution is as follows:) 








{H. J. Res. 179, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 





JOINT RESOLUTION Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make studies to determine 
what the Federal Government can do to assist the coal industry to develop new markets, 
and to protect shut-down mines from deterioration 


Whereas the production of coal has fallen so low that hundreds of thousands 
of miners are idle and many coal mines are in danger of being permanentl) 
closed because of the deterioration of the physical plant from lack of use; and 

Whereas coal is a vital natural resource needed for national defense and in 
dustrial development: Therefore be it 

Resalved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed (1) to make a study of the possibility of participation 
by the Federal Government, directiy or indirectly, in research and investigation 
programs on the mining, preparation, and utilization of coal and byproducts 
of coal to the end that new uses and markets therefor may be developed, and 
(2) to make a study of what steps the Federal Government can take to prevent 
the deterioration of the physical plants of coal mines which are not producing 
because of the lack of markets for coal and coal byproducts. 
_ Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall report to the President of the United 
States and to the Congress not later than June 30, 1956, the results of the studies 
conducted under this Act, together with such recommendations as he may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $150,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. 

Senator Lenman. Let me ask you one question. You testified to 
this rayon plant in your district. You mentioned 11,000 formerly 
employed and 2,000 now.. Is that in just this one plant? 

Representative Hype. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. Now, that company, of course, has been a large 
company and a very prosperous company, the Celanese Co. 

Is not part of the loss of employment in your district due to the 
fact that they have moved to other parts of this country, down South, 
as many other textile mills have, because of the cheaper labor down 
there, and possibly other conditions? 

Representative Hypr. They have moved plants, as I said, into the 
South, and they have also put up a plant in Mexico. As a matter of 
fact, some of the people, in the engineering branch at least, in Cum- 
berland were offered jobs in Mexico. 

Senator Lenman. Have you any figures to show the value or 
quantity of rayon goods that are imported into this ne. ? 

Representative Hype. No, I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have 
those figures, but I can obtain them for the committee. 

Senator Lenman. I think it would be well to put them in the record 
unless there is somebody else who is going to testify on that point. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Imports of merchandise, by commodity groups: 1986-53 


[In thousands of dollars, Represents imports for consumption] 


| 
| 
1936-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 r | ‘ | 1953 pre- 
average | average | average | 1950 1961 1963 | Uminary 
| | 


Commdoity 


sa eal | | | ee 
Group 3. Textiles, total...-_._-|$382, 072 |$461, 117 |$801, 068 |$1, 054, 590 |$1, 495, 121 |$1, 110, 116 | $926, 116 
43.302 | 42,364 | 40,028 | 42,077 


Cotton, unmanufactured__--| 11, 425 
Cotton, semimanufactures.._| 3, 


7, 683 7. 296 
Cotton manufactures. _- 38. 735 


64, 533 68, 547 59,268 | 72,631 
Jute and manufactures 47, 056 127,920 | 159, 838 142,136 | 102, 663 
Flax, hemp, and ramie and | | 

manufactures - 27,450 | 12.556 | 34, 252 | 44, 292 | 45, 044 31,868 | 36,862 
Other vegetable fiber and | | | | 

manufactures 25,993 | 41,764 | 73, 248 87, 924 | 154,100 | 141,408 | 92,679 
Wool, including | 

ete., un manufactured -- -. 61, 291 | 247,905 | 291, 210 427, 802 713, 533 382,211 | 295, 439 
Wool semimanufactures. 6, 405 6, 496 20, 728 38, 346 58, 878 74,914 | 42,195 
Wool manufactures -- - -- |} 19,601 | 16,067 | 48,375 75, 508 92, 662 89,739 | 98,122 
Hair and manufactures, | | | 

n.e.¢ 4,117 8, 200 10, 348 11, 762 15, 646 7, 033 | 8, 704 
Silk, unmanufactured --| 109, 947 13, 021 32, 649 21, 151 21, 090 7,383 | 28,320 
Silk manufactures lates 8, 250 2, 228 20, 708 33, 881 | 37, 478 34, 848 | 34,944 
Manufactures of rayon or | | | 

other synthetic textiles 7, 815 | 2,186 | 22,795 38, 441 52, 149 37.604 | 35, 676 


Miscellaneous textile prod- 
Rss ekeaydsncndkesnetes 10, 584 8,287 | 19, 816 23, 357 | 21, 799 23, 993 . 28, 508 
' ' ! 


404 | ; ) 31 16, 371 11, 993 
| 





Preliminar ures for 195 
: y fg q 4 Million pounds 


Filament imports 

Staple fiber imports 

; ee is long continuous strand—staple is cut into 1%-, 2- or 5-inch 
engths. 

Total ati production of both filament and staple is 1,085.7 million pounds. 

Domestic production of filament yarn is 706.8 million pounds. 

Domestic production of staple plus tow (great ropes of filament to be broken 
down into staple), 378.9 million pounds. 

Representative Barter. Mr. Hyde, I was very much interested in 
your mentioning the possibilities of finding other uses for coal. 

You were not a member of Congress at that time, but back in 1940 
when the German submarines were sinking our oil tankers quite fre- 
quently, the Congress conceived the idea of developing liquid fuel 
study and legislation was passed. Former Congressman Randolph 
of West Virginia was instrumental in getting a liquid-fuels program 
adopted and appropriations were made for the purpose of beginning 
the study of the possibilities of producing high-octane gasoline and 
lubricating oils from coal. 

Now, in my State of West Virginia, approximately 67 percent of 
the coal is a type of coal that has too much sulfur content for being 
used for the manufacture of coke, in the manufacture of steel. It is 
high volatile coal and used largely for the production of power. 

Now, that type of coal is readily ceietetiias to processing under a 
hydrogenation process, a high temperature process, to produce high- 
octane gasoline, and to produce lubricating oils from coal. 

Back at the time that program was launched, the Federal govern- 
ment through the Bureau of Mines, working in cooperation with the 
West Virginia School of Mines, established a pilot plant, a research 
plant at Morgantown, W. Va. 

For years they carried on following the end of World War II, a 
study of hydrogenation of coal to produce high-octane gasoline. 
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In connection with the plant there at Morgantown, they established 
plants at Louisiana, Missouri, for the study of hydrogenation of coal, 
and established plants at Birmingham, Ala., for the gasification of 
coal, and one at Bristol, Pa. 

Now, in the recent years the developments came along to the point 
where we actually produced high-octane gasoline under this process, 
and we were down within about 6 cents of the wholesale price of gaso- 
line. Then the last 2 or 3 budgets there has been a studied effort to 
cut down the appropriations for the operation of that plant at Morgan- 
town. They cut out all of the appropriations, and put in moth balls 
the plant at Louisiana, Missouri, and also the Shell Oil plant at Rifle, 
Colo., and one at Birmingham, Ala., and the only one they are pres- 
ently operating is the one over at Morgantown. 

Now, some 3 or 4 years ago out of the original appropriation they 
attempted to cover it back into the Treasury. I raised a point of order 
and saved about $4,800,000 of the appropriation, cad induced the 
Bureau of Mines to build a new processing plant, or a new research 
plant at Morgantown, which was completed and put in operation last 
July. 

I find the budget provides only about half of what they ordinarily 
would have provided for the operation of that research plant at 
Morgantown. In other words, it appears to be a studied effort on 
the part of the big oil companies that they do not want a competitive 
fuel not coming from oil. It seems to be a studied effort on their 
part to forestall and handicap this idea of developing high-octane 
gasoline and lubricating oil from this process. 

What will become of that situation at Morgantown, nobody seems 
to know. I would personally like to see it carried on. I can see 
the future prosperity of the coal fields of the eastern United States 
for the next 500 years if that process was carried down to the point 
where we could go into competition with natural gasoline as a com- 
petitive fuel. 

Representative Hypr. I have no doubt that the future of the coal 
industries lie very much along the lines that will be developed on such 
research. I hope the Government does not stop its efforts for research 
along those lines, not only for use of coal for fuel, but for other uses 
for coal. 

Representative Barry. There is one other question I would like 
to ask you. You gave some very interesting figures on the loss of 
employment in the celanese industry. Do you have any figures on 
how many railroad men have been furloughed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in western Maryland there in the Cumberland area ? 

Representative Hype. Right in the one area alone, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of between 600 and 800, I understand. Of course, 
just what the present status of it is, I don’t know because they take 
them back on. Since the big furlough there have been some men taken 
back on. There are changes being made in the operations, which 
changes the employment situation. 

For example, they are moving repair yards out of Brunswick, in 
Maryland, and taking them up to Cumberland. Of course, that is 
going to cause unemployment in Brunswick and help the employment 
situation in Cumberland. , 
Just-what the present-status of that is, I do not know. 
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Representative Baritey. Is it not true, Mr. Hyde, that the coal op- 
eration, as such, has practically disappeared in western Maryland? 
Most of your coal production now is strip mining ? 

Representative Hype. That area which normally employed about 
2,000 men in the coal mines, now employs about 400. 

Representative Bartey. I think that those are the kind of statistics 
and figures that we would like to have. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hyde. 

Senator Lenman. If you have any figures for railroading, rayon, 
and coal, we would like to have them. 

I want to say to amplify the comments of Congressman Bailey, that 
I believe the Government not only had a pilot plant—a research and 
experimental plant at Morgantown—but also had one out in Colorado. 

Representative Battery. That is at Rifle, Colo. 

Senator Lenman. I was on the Interior Committee for a number of 
years, and I felt the experiments were very encouraging. We were 
rapidly coming within hailing distance of the cost of production of 
high-octane gasoline. 

I know it has been cut very greatly since then, and I have not been 
able to follow it because I am no longer on the committee. 

Representative Bartey. Something should be done to restore those 
appropriations so that study and experimentation could go ahead full 
force. 

Representative Hyper. I agree with you. There is one other set of 
figures that might be of interest to the committee, for this particular 
area. 

Maryland did produce 114 million tons of coal annually. Last 
vear the total output dropped below 400,000 tons. 

Senator Lenman. You will give us those statistics ? 

Revresentative Hypr. Yes, I will. 

Senator Leaman. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

(At a subsequent hearing, Senator Lehman made the following 
statement :) 

Mr. Chairman, I have received a letter from Mr. John Edelman 
commenting on the testimony we received from Congressman Hyde 
of Maryland on the 8th. I think it would be appropriate to insert 
Mr. Edelman’s letter in the hearing transcript following Congress- 
man Hyde’s testimony. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington 4, D. C., March 16, 1955. 
Hon. Herrert H. LEHMAN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Representative DeWitt S. Hyde, Sixth District of 
Maryland, testifying before your subcommittee on March 8, respecting the unem- 
ployment situation in certain sections of his district, made certain indirect 
references to a large textile mill at Cumberland, Md. The Congressman’s remarks 
were certainly well intentioned. We feel sure his purpose was to direct your 
attention to a problem affecting many human beings. We agree this is a situa- 
tion which should be better understood both by the Congress and the public. 
However, as the long-time collective-bargaining representative of the employees 
of the Celanese Corp. at Cumberland, Md. (and at other plants of the same 
corporation), we must point out that the Congressman apparently is not fully 
informed on the particular case he is discussing. 

In the first place, the Celanese Corp. is no longer controlled by British interests. 
This was true in the very early days of the company, but it is not the case now 
or for some years past. Indeed, the Celanese Corporation of America is now 


actively in competition with the Canadian Celanese, Ltd. (British-owned), in 
Canada. 
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The principal point we wish to make about Mr. Hyde's testimony is that the 
extraordinary drop in employment in the Cumberland plant in the past several! 
years is not simply, or indeed primarily, due to the fact that Celanese has built 
plants in Mexico and elsewhere in Latin America. 

Our observation of the company’s operations leads us to believe that possibly 
the fact that these plants exist in South America has meant some slight addi 
tional business for the United States plants. Probably some very smal! amount 
of export business was lost to the mills on our side of the border as a result 
of the erection of the Mexican and other mills. To balance this, however, it has 
been necessary and is still necessary to ship cellulose acetate and other materials 
from the United States plants to the Central American plants, because the 
facilities for producing these items do not exist in these foreign mills. 

If we would wish to fall back on an oversimplified demagogic explanation for 
the drop in employment at Cumberland, we could accuse the corporation of 
shifting work to its newer installations at Narrows, Va., and Rock Hill, 8. C 
and its other southern plants. This would only be true to a very limited extent, 
however. Warp knitting was transferred to Bridgewater, Va., where the com 
pany built a new plant for this purpose. Piece dyeing was removed to Hope 
well, Va., where the company bought-up an existing plant. Weaving operations 
were discontinued completely under pressure from large yarn customers who 
insisted that the company cease direct competition with their own mills. The 
total loss of jobs at Cumberland from these moves was approximately 2,000 

Between 1949 and 1954 the demand for acetate Yarns dropped sharply, so much 
so that spinning ran for many months at a 35 percent of capacity level. During 
this period the company divided its spinning and other textile operations fairly 
evenly between the three plants, Cumberland, Narrows, and Rock Hill. How 
ever, in the manufacture of cellulose acetate, the basic raw material, the com 
pany favored its southern plants and practically closed down that particular 
operation at Cumberland, Md., furlonghing 200 to 300 workers 


The main explanation, as we see it, of the terrifying drop in employment at 


the Cumberland plant (from the high of 11,000, 15 vears ago, to less than 3.000 
today) is that technological changes have improved and simplified the methods 
of manufacturing so that more acetate yarn can be made today with 4,000 


workers (estimated employment on full production at Cumberland) than with 
9.000 workers a short 15 years ago. 

The Textile Workers Union of America agrees, indeed, earnestly recommends 
and urges that the Congress undertake a careful study of the problem of 
industrial migration in its many ramifications. Certainly we should know 
more about the operations of American corporations in building plants in other 
countries. We have much better data than is now available on the effects of 
importations on particular industries. 

The Textile Workers Union of America has for months now sought to have 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report conduct a coordinated investigation 
into all aspects of the problem of unemployment in the textile industry. Migra 
tion and foreign competition are merely two parts of the textile problem. There 
is in addition, the larger question of shift in demand by the American con 
sumer. This is probablv the biggest unsolved headache we in textiles face 
There is very little likelihood of selling more textiles abroad. And the amount 
being consumed per capita at home is evidently declining. Why this is, no one 
seems to know. Other consumer goods industries expand while textiles contract 
Where then is the root of the difficulty in the textile industrv? 

The Textile Workers Union of America for years still continues to grapvle 
with the problem of what to do about the problem of the displaced rayon workers 
at Cumberland. An interagency governmental committee conducted an elabo- 
rate and valuable survey of the labor market in Cumberland and Allegheny 
County problem some 4 years ago. when the problem first became acute. This 
came about mainly as a result of the efforts of the Textile Workers of America 
CIO. The positive results of that survey have been meager. 

Our local union at Cumberland has devoted as much of its reserve fund as 
it could afford to help support the community effort to obtain alternative em 
ployment for the many families who could not leave the area. The experience 
and protracted effort to induce new plants to locate in Cumberland has been 
fcenerally discouraging and disillusioning. It has hecome painfully evident. that 
a community which offers either some kind of subsidy (usually a hidden suh 
sidy) or a guaranty that labor will not be unionized and will work for sub 
standard wages usually gets the plants, while places like Cumberland where the 
workers are definitely union-minded are given the goby. Moreover, the number 
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of substantial corporations which are prepared to pay standard wages and are 
seeking to expand are very few, indeed this we found out as a result of our ex- 


periences with the situation at Cumberland and elsewhere where we had simi- 
lar situations, 


Involved in this matter of plant liquidation, plant modernization and plant 
migration are some very tricky tax questions. We have called the attention of 
the Congress on several occasions to the fact that old established and profitable 
textile companies have been liquidated, closed down or merged merely to take 
advantage of the carryback provision of the tax laws. Incredible as it may 
sound, some textile corporations actually make money by going out of busi- 
ness. This is certainly something that should be looked into in connection with 
an overall study of the causes of unemployment in an industry such as textiles. 

We commend Congressman Hyde for having raised the question of textile 
unemployment in his district, and we especially commend Senators Lehman and 


Neely for their efforts in conducting hearings in respect to this whole difficult 
question. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 
_ Senator Lenman. Mr. Dittmer of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
is the next witness. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. DITTMER, MANAGER OF PUBLIC 


RELATIONS OF THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, 
PA, 


Mr. Dirrmer. I am Richard Dittmer, and I am manager of public 
relations for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Our company manufactures and distributes plate 
and window glass and other products, and its glass division has over 
14,000 employees. 

I have been associated with this company since 1949 and prior to 
that was an associate editor of the Public Opinion Index for Industry, 
Opinon Research Corp, Princeton, N. J. 

My training was in the field of economics, and prior to the war, I 
was engaged in teaching this subject on the college level. I served 
during World War IT as an aviation planning officer in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 

This presentation, gentlemen, is in the form of graphs and charts. 
I believe it will follow a fairly logical pattern. 

In order to understand better the position of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., regarding tariffs and their effect on employment in our glass 
division of our company, a brief summary of the current tariff situa- 
tion seems to be in order. 

Approximately 58 percent of the United States imports come into 
this country duty free. Among the principal nations of the world 
the relative tariff level of the United States, figured as a percentage 
of ratio of custom duties collected to total value of imports, ran 
very low. [Showing of slide.] 
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TARIFF PICTURE 


$10,745,000,000 IN U.S. IMPORTS -1952 


3500 ITEMS 
COVERED BY DUTIES 


(APR) 500 ITEMS ABOVE 50%° 
(APR) 200 ITEMS 25% TO 50% 
(APR) 2700 ITEMS 12%°* 


* OF mAPORT VALUE 





AMOUNT OF DUTY PAID WAS 12.8% OF VALUE 
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In this chart, as you will see, of the 43 nations reporting to the 
United Nations on their relative tariff levels, the United States, indi- 
cated by the arrow at the left, was the eighth from the bottom. There 
are seven other countries with a relative tariff level lower than that 
of the United States. [Showing of slide. ] 
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As tariffs now stand, most nations can ship their goods to the United 
States at what are comparatively very low tariff duties. 

In contrast, foreign countries have erected various types of cur- 
rency, credit, and import restrictions, which mean a much more siz- 
able barrier to United States produced products entering those coun- 
tries. [Showing of slide. ] 


COMPARISON OF TARIFF POLICIES 


UNITED STATES 


ANTWERP 
CURRENCY BELGIUM 


AND IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 
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Now, looking specifically at the tariffs on plate and window glass, 
we can see some interesting facts. Asa result of a long and intensive 
study by the Tariff Commission, the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was 
passed in 1930 based on the principle of equalizing the difference in cost 
of producing glass and other a a in the United States and foreign 
countries. Since the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, the tariff 
duties on plate glass have been reduced by 6624 percent, and on window 
glass, 6214 percent. Those reductions, of course, have been largely 
as a consequence of the reciprocal trade agreements program and its 
administration. [Showing of slide. ] 
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Actually the full effect of these reductions has not yet really been 
felt. Foreign glassmakers, because of war, reconstruction, the Korean 
situation, and other adverse economic factors, have been unable to 
produce sizable quantities for the American market until quite re 
cently. As large as current glass imports are, and have been since 
i950, they are quite small compared with what might happen. 

As you can see from this chart, since 1950 imports of window glass 
have been increasing very substantially. In 1953 they were 3 times 
the size that they were in 1952. 

Senator Leuman. Will you read those figures for us, please 

Mr. Drrrmer. In 1950, in terms of boxes of window glass, and this 
is the 50 square foot single strength equivalent as we call it in this 
trade, 546,671 boxes were imported ; and 1,526,121 boxes were imported 
in 1951; 611,545 boxes were imported in 1952. As of the date this 
chart was prepared, it was estimated that 2 million boxes would be 
imported in 1953. That figure actually, as it was later confirmed, 
was 1,981,875. 

That, gentlemen equates to approximately 100 million square feet 
in 1953 of imported window glass. 

Senator Leuman. How do you account for the great increase be- 
tween 1950 and 1951, and then the great decrease from 1951 to 1952? 

Mr. Drrrmer. It is possible, sir, that the 1952 lower importing 
figure might reflect changed markets due to the Korean situation. 
There was a boom, of course, that might have been somewhat help- 
ful to producers in other countries. That could have been one of the 
factors responsible for the dropoff in exports in 1952 to this country. 
| Showing of slide. | 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS 
OF WINDOW GLASS 


(50 SQ.FT. BOXES USA. SSE) 


UNITED STATES 


YD 1950 195i 1952 1953 
(76,081) (646,671) ((526121) (61,545) (2,000,000) EST. 
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Now, in the situation regarding plate glass, we see also somewhat 
the same sort of picture. Since 1950 a great deal more glass produced 
abroad has been brought to the United States. Imports in 1953 again 
increased almost threefold over what they were in 1952. 

I shall read, if you care to have me do so, the figures for plate-glass 
imports from 1950 through 1953. 

fe 1950 there were 10,453,615 square feet. That is plate glass im- 
ported. 

In 1951, the figure was 9,873,047. 

In 1952, the plate-glass imports were 9,148,856 square feet. 

In 1953, the estimate as indicated here of 26 million square feet 
proved later to be 26,938,805. 

Senator Lenman. What is that in dollars? 

Mr. Drrraer. I do not have the translation, Senator. I could get 
that. It varies from time totime. The imports came in here at various 
prices, many of them lower than our cost of. production, and cer- 
tainly lower than our selling price at the congial cities. That is one 
of the difficulties in the plate-glass industry. It is possible, as I will 
indicate later, for foreign producers to take advantage of shipping 
rates to our coastal cities, which are lower than any which plate- 
glass producers in the United States can obtain for their shipments 
from plants in the United States to those same coastal cities. 

There is no average price that I have at the moment on what this 
equates to in terms of dollars. 

Senator Leaman. What is the total production of window glass in 
boxes, and plate glass in square feet in this country ? 

Mr. Drrrmer. The window glass production would probably be be- 
tween 4 and 5 million pounds. That is the figure that I recall. I 
would like the privilege, sir, of getting an accurate figure for you be- 
cause I do not have it with me. 

Senator Lenman. I was trying to get at the percentage to total 
consumption of these products in this country that is represented by 
imports. 

Mr. Drrrmer. I will get you the figure. I do have a ratio which I 
believe will answer your question. 

In plate glass, the impact of imports in 1953 was directed against 
approximately 23 percent of our total domestic production. That is, 
effecting that portion of the market. 


On window glass, it is about a 10-percent impact ratio. [Showing 
of slide. | 
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UNITED STATES 
IMPORTS 
OF PLATE GLASS 





1,159,591 1,061, 379 210,453,625 9,873,047 


We have here a chart showing the world production of plate glass. 
As you can see, the production in the United States is greater than any 
other individual country. These figures are based on 1939 statistics. 
There has been nothing to our knowledge to allow us to bring more up 
to date this chart. There has also, to my knowledge, except within 
the recent 2 or 3 years past, not been a great deal of additional produc- 
tion facilities constructed. 

There is quite a lot of construction that is now taking place in plate 


glass. 


Senator Leaman. From what countries do most of the imports 
originate ¢ 

Mr. Dirrmer. From most of those countries, sir, starting with 
Belgium, Germany, France, and some coming in from the Iron Curtain 
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countries, and quite a substantial amount from England, and some 
coming from Spain and Italy. 

Most of those countries do ship to this country. In recent months, 
I have been told that the shipments from Belgium and from France 
and from England are the heaviest. 

Senator LeHman. Those are not the countries which pay mere pit 
tances in the way of salaries. Their wages, of course, are not as high 
as ours, but they are reasonably comparable. 

Of course, Mr. Dittmer, in the Lron Curtain countries where they 
use slave labor probably, the situation is different. But I was trying 
to ascertain how much of this percentage came from countries of low 
wage rates, and extremely low wage rates. 

Mr. Dirrmer. We have later on, Senator Lehman, a chart which 
does talk about comparative wage rates, also. {Showing of slide. | 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PLATE GLASS 


( BASED ON PRE-WAR STATISTICS-1939 ) 


BELGIUM 12.6% 
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This is a parallel chart showing the relative capacity to produce 
window glass. In the case of the United States, it is 20.3 percent of 


the world’s total in 1939. The total from other countries indicated 
on the bar at the right of the chart, was 79.7 percent. 

Actually, this leads one to comment that greater fluctuations in the 
imports of window glass are felt than with plate glass, and I dare say 
that that may be due to different policies in these countries which have 
facilities to produce substantial quantities of window glass, or sheet | 
glass as it is also called. [Showing of slide.] 
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Mr. Drrraer. It has only been within the last 3 or 4 years that 
foreign glass producers have been able to rebuild and construct new 
production facilities. When they obtain full production capacity, 
foreign glass will constitute an even more serious threat to the Amer- 
can flat-glass mouiny and its employees. 

The basic reason why foreign glass constitutes a threat to American 
workers and manufacturers is that producers abroad have low-mate- 
rial costs, low-fixed investment costs, low-transportation costs to this 
country, and very low-labor costs. 

Taken together, these constitute what we seriously consider grossly 
unfair competition. 

Senator Benper. Have you had recent contact with the Tariff Com- 
mission regarding this situation? 

Mr. Drrrmer. In what regard, Senator Bender? 

Senator Benver. To bring the problem to their attention ? 

Mr. Drrrmer. Yes, we have. We have had quite close contact with 
the Tariff Commission. 

Senator Benper. Have you received a favorable cooperative atti- 
tude on their part, and favorable response from them ¢ 

Mr. Drrrmer. No, sir, we have not. Our company happens to be 
1 with 5 major divisions. Besides our glass division, we also have 
paints and brushes, chemical, plastics, and fiber glass divisions. 

The current procedural rules of the Tariff Commission, as I under- 
stand them, make it imperative, regarding a question of relief, to take 
all of the different elements of a company together, and not to ex- 
amine one basic product such as glass. 

There is another reason, sir, that we lately have not had any infor- 
mation from them specifically on the problem that existed when these 
charts and graphs were put together. That is that the demand situa- 
tion on glass, which fluctuates a great deal depending upon the desire 
of many foreign producers to ae to this country, is currently not 
serious so far as unemployment is concerned. 

Last year there was a considerable amount of unemployment. At 
the moment it is a far less serious problem. 

Senator Benper. Does your company have any foreign contacts? 
That is, do you have plants in foreign countries? 

Mr. Drirrmer. No, sir, we do not have any producing plants in 
foreign countries. We have an interest in a plant in Belgium that 
is a distributing plant. 

Senator Leuman. You export, do you not? 

Mr. Drrrmer. We do export some glass, yes, sir. 

Senator Leman. You say some Sonik Can you tell us what pro- 
portion of your glass business is exported ? 

Mr. Drrrmer. It is a minor portion, sir. I would say not over 3 to 
4 percent in the best year I can recall. 

Most of that is going to Mexico, Central America, some South 
American countries. 

Representative Barry. I am interested in your comments, Mr. Ditt- 
mer, as to the practice of the Tariff Commission in ruling on some of 
the cases that have appeared before the Commission, and the Glass 
case was one in question. That is where the company is making 4 
or 5 or half a dozen different articles in addition to producing win- 
dow glass and plate glass. Your company produces paint, and it pro- 
duces Fiberglas. Now, the practice of the Tariff Commission has been, 
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and I might say, Mr. Chairman, that was one of the amendments | 
proposed to the Ways and Means Committee of the House that led 
to the floor fight some time ago, that was one of the amendments 
that would correct that situation. 

The Tariff Commission had been holding that if you were making 
a profit on your overall business, we will say the 5 or 6 different cate- 
gories vou are operating in, if you showed an overall profit, they would 
not show injury to your one particular operation of window glass or 
plate glass. The whole company had to be showing a loss on all of 
their operations before the Tariff Commission would rule. 

So one of the amendments, Mr. Chairman, was to clarify that situa- 
tion, 

Senator Lenman. There are many other glass manufacturers in this 
country, are there not? 

Mr. Drrrmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lenmwan. They do not all have a diversified production 
such as you have, of paints and Fiberglas and things of that sort? 
I assume that your application for changes in the tariff or considera. 
tion of the change in the tariff was not directed alone to your com- 
pany, but it was directed to the manufacturers of different categories 
of glass? Isthat nota fact? 

Mr. Drrrmer. Sir, I don’t mean to imply that we have filed. The 
reason we have not filed under the escape-clause proceeding is that 
having known the approach used by the Tariff Commission, we felt 
it was hopeless to do so. When the situation on glass was what it 
was in 1953, that would have been an opportune time had | ¢ glass 
division of our company been examined separately from our other 
operations. 

As a progressive company, we have tried to diversify in order to 
balance out some of these difficulties in different products. I believe 
most of us will agree that a progressive management should do that as 
much as possible. 

Senator Lenman. T am not criticizing at all your business philoso- 
phy, or your methods. It is logical. But it seems to me that if the 
tr ariff Commission considers the question of tariff on glass, they con- 
sider it on glass, and they do not consider it on paint. 

While you may have these diversified things, you say the reason 
you received no encouragement was because they took into account 
all of these other problems. That would not be true, I imagine, with 
regard to the glass industry generally in this country. 

Representative Barer. I have another observation at this point. 
When a domestic concern files a case to prove injury before the Tariff 
Commission, the first thing the Tariff Commission me of that 
company is to lay down every detail of their business. They must 
show their gross receipts and operating costs and net “profits, their 
Federal taxes, and everything in detail. 

But they never ask that of the foreign competitor, or the foreign 
importers. 

Se. when thev hear the case they take into consideration the com- 
pany’s overall business, and if the company does not show a loss to 
show injury, they rule the case out bec: ase the one partienlar item 
that they have asked to prove iniury op is only a part of the com- 
pany’s business. Thev consider the company’s business on its entire 
operations. They might have 5 or 6 different articles. 
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One case was a clothespin industry. There they ruled because the 
Wallace Co. manufactured clothespins in my district, one of the 
larger clothespin plants in the world, they were making other wood 
ticles like wooden bowls, and big wooden spoons, and things of 
that kind. Just because the company happened to show a profit, and 
1 little overall profit, with their big loss they were sustaining within 
their clothespin industry, they threw the case out. Because the com 
pany was earning money on its overall operations, they would not be 
considered for that one particular category of their operation. 

Mr. Drrrmer. We have, Mr. Chairman, a series of 3 or 4 charts 
showing the basic costs of producing glass. | Showing of slide. | 
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Mr. Drrrmer. This is a comparison of raw-material costs. Of the 
four basic materials used to make glass, which are soda ash, silica 
sand, salt cake, and limestone, only in soda ash does the American 
glassmaker have a moderately lower cost. 

Soda ash is largely a mechanized production with relatively few 
employees needed. Because of the low wages paid to those who make 
and supply materials to foreign glass plants, most other costs favor 
the foreign producer. [Showing of slide. ] 
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Mr. Drrrmer. In the matter of freight costs, it is amazing to learn 
that shipping rates for glass from foreign glass plants to various 
United States cities are considerably lower than from American glass 
plants to these same cities. 

For example, it costs a British manufacturer 63 cents to ship 100 
pounds of window glass from Liverpool, England, to Miami, Fla. 

‘his is over 4,000 miles. 

The cost to the American glassmaker is $1.18 to ship the same 
amount of glass from Clarksburg, W. Va., to Miami, a distance of 

only 1,300 miles. [Showing of slide. } 
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Mr. Drrrmer. In the matter of American versus foreign produc- 
tion costs, it is in the wages paid to the employees that the foreign 
producer has his biggest ‘advants ige. The cost of labor amounts to 
aaa dO percent of American production costs. The average Pitts- 
burgh plate-glass worker earns 4 to 5 times as much as the highest 
average European glass worker. [Showing of slide. | 
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Mr. Drrrmer. Because the Pittsburgh plate-glass worker is well 
paid, he and his family have a high standard of living. This chart 
indicates what we call the wage gap of the American w rorker with an 
average in 1953 of $1.78 an hour, as compared with other countries, 
many of which are also producers of plate and window glass. ‘ 

Senator Benper. How do you find competition, and how about the 
quality of your product as compared with the quality of that pro- 
duced in other countries? 

Mr. Dirrmer. The quality difference which the United States used 
to have, has been steadily narrowed, Senator Bender. There was a 
time several years ago, when there used to be a slight price differential 
for the American product. 
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Actually, the machinery and equipment used in the foreign coun 
tries is basically the same as it is in the United States, and productivity) 
is just about as good. | 

Of course, with the standard of living which the American worker 
maintains, with his higher wage rates, there could ey be a little 
ditferent attitude toward his job and maybe the element of produc 
tivity is slightly higher, but very, very little. 

With production equipment being so large a basic factor in the 
determination of productivity, and with similarity of equipment here 
and abroad, there is very little difference. 

Senator LrnmMan. Yeu gave some figures, some interesting figures, 
of relative freight costs which you quoted. That is from Liverpool to 
Miami, on the one hand, and from West Virginia to Miami on the 
other hand. 

There was a differential. Of course, in the case of the first, it was 
from one seaport to another seaport. There were no rail charges 
involved. 

Now, what would the relative costs be of freight, from Liverpool to 
Omaha, and from West Virginia to Omaha ?/ 

Mr. Drrrver. In the case of Omaha, I should imagine that it might 
be through either the New York port, or perhaps through a Great 
Lakes port, and then transshipment from there. 

We happen to have window-glass plants located in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Henryetta, Okla., and plate-glass 
plants located at Creighton, Pa., Ford City, Pa., and Crystal City, 
Mo. We took the plant which was closest to the coastal city for these 
comparisons. 

We also have some comparisons between rail from Henryetta to San 
Francisco, and shipping by water from Liverpool to San Francisco. 
The British producers can ship to San Francisco for 89 cents per 
100 pounds on plate glass, and 80 cents per 100 pounds on window 
glass. 

The Henryetta plant, which manufactures just window glass, pays 
$1.38 per 100 pounds to San Francisco, as compared with the 80 cents 
via shipping on boats from Liverpool to San Francisco. 

Senator Lenman. But you are still giving only the rates from sea- 
port to seaport. Now, I would like to know what the differential is 
in the rates of distribution, and freight distribution in the great mass 
of the interior. 

Obviously, there is some advantage when you ship from one port 
to another port, but I wonder whether that would not be more than 
counterbalanced by the difference in rates within the interior? 

Mr. Drrrmer. I imagine that they would pay roughly the same 
freight rates that we would from coastal cities. To be sure, if the 
market happens to be a geographical market around one of our produc- 
ing plants, we would probably, on that score, have some advantage. 

_ But the major impact of the flat-glass imports are felt in the coastal 
cities, and it does creep inland. 

For example, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Miami, Jacksonville, Galveston, and those cities along the 
coast are where the biggest impact is felt. Then is goes inland from 
there. We have felt very strong or sizeable imports in Atlanta, and 
we have felt them in Des Moines. It varies from time to time, depend- 
ing upon their desire to ship. 
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Representative Barter. May I ask you a question there? Is it not 
true that the producers of window glass in Belgium produce the glass 
and lay it down on the wharves at New York cheaper than you can 
pay the freight rates on it from Clarksburg, W. Va., to New York? 

Mr. Drrrmer. I have never seen a comparison between their costs 
laid down in a coastal city, and just our shipping rates from Clarks- 
burg. I would not be in a position to answer that question, sir, al- 
though I think selling prices would be well above the costs we pay for 
rail innean alone. [Showing of slide. ] 
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Mr. Drrrmer. On a comparison of wage rates, which is a tremen- 
dous advantage which the European and other producers have over the 
American producers, we can compare the average rate paid to the 
glassworker in the United States of $2.43 an hour, with those paid to 
typical average glassworkers in Belgium, at 45 cents an hour; in Brit- 
ain, at 41 cents an hour; Germany, at 38 cents an hour; and France, at 
37 cents an hour. 

The average American glassworker receives over five times the wage 
paid to his counterpart in these European producing countries. 

There are those who say by reducing tariffs and permitting more 


imports we will increase the foreign standard of living. [Showing 
of slide. } 
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Mr. Dirrmer. This seems to us absolutely untrue. Lower tariffs 
will not help raise the standard of living for the foreign worker. He 
will still get paid what in the United states would be bare subsistence. 
If foreign workers were paid even the minimum wages required by 
United States law, foreign manufacturers would not have so great a 
a cost advantage when they compete in the American market. 

This chart which you now see measures the imports in 1953 in terms 
of man-hours lost. Total plate-glass imports which you will recall 
from a previous chart were over 26 million square feet in 1953, and on 
window glass 2 million 50-foot boxes or approximately 100 million 
square feet of window glass, equated to a total of 2,150,000 man-hours 
not gained by the American worker. This in terms of conversion 
factors means 800 men not working for 67 40-hour weeks, or in terms 
of a full year of work, 1,075 men not having jobs for that particular 
year. 

Senator Lenman. Those figures, as I understand, are based on the 
complete elimination of imports ? 

Mr. Drrrmer. That is the way they are figured. 

Senator Lenman. You would not advocate that we shut down com- 
»letely on our imports into this country? If we did that, what would 
bead of our exports, which certainly are of vital interest and im- 
portance to the economy of our country ? 

Mr. Drrrmer. The reason for that chart, sir, is to show that when 
substantial increases in volume come in as they did in 1953, that a 
sizable number of workers are affected and are out of jobs. 

In 1952 the imports were about one-third what they were in 1953. 
If we took the 1,075 men, and that was for 1953, and compared that 
with two-thirds less in 1952, it would be about two-thirds of those 
1,075 men, or roughly 600 to 700 people more out of work in 1953 than 
in 1952. 

Actually, it might be of interest to know that in 1953 a very sizable 
volume started coming in the early part of the year. I might just 
cite for example. 

In Clarksburg, W. Va., our plant had an annual payroll of 1,033 
men in September of 1953. Please let me make a correction here. 
It was the late part of 1953 and the early part of 1954 that this import 
trend seemed to go up very sharply. ” 

As of May of 1954, due partly to market conditions and increased 
imports that had really taken effect, we had 530 hourly employees at 
that plant at that time. That is a dropoff of 49 percent in hourly 
employees, and a loss of 503 jobs. [Showing of slide. ] 
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Mr. Drirrwer. To us, in the final analysis, lower tariffs could actual- 
ly mean the importation of lower wages and unemployment. We 
cannot come to any other conclusion under the situation as it exists, 
with these already low tariff duties on flat glass and other products, 
that we are exporting jobs, and importing unemployment. 

By depriving American workmen of weil, the effects of low tariffs 
would ee be felt by many small-business concerns which supply the 
families of workmen with both necessities and luxuries, and many 
services. [Showing of slide. ] 
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Mr. Drrrmer. It affects the transportation haulers of flat glass, and 
it affects the tax income for local suela and for other services of the 
community. It affects the small-business man, grocery stores, and 
service shops. It affects the transportation elements. 

Actually, lower tariffs could bring about the practical stagnation 
of the flat-glass industry, and that is the reason our company is so 
firmly opposed to H. R. 1 in its current form, which encourages fur- 
ther reduction of tariff duties on many products, including flat glass. 

Lower tariffs could in many respects be a serious threat to national 
security. That is so far as our industry is concerned, with its effect 
upon the national security situation. eo. 

Glass products, the result of industry’s continuing research pro- 
gram, are vital to aircraft, radar, and many other elements of our 
security program. 

If lower tariffs cripple the industry and throttle this research, where 
will we get these crucial items, as and when they are needed? 

For example, there is the bullet-resisting windshield and the electro- 
conducting glass which is used for de-icing properties on jet aircraft 
that fly up to 40,000 feet. 

We believe in considering this tariff question that we should look 
ahead, and we should look ahead not only to the welfare and security 
of tens of thousands of workers in our industry, and other industries, 
but also to the security of the Nation. 

Senator Lenman. Of course, this inquiry is addressed mainly to 
the question of unemployment. Many of the things on which you 
have testified today have a bearing on that. There is no question 
about it. 

But I am anxious to get some unemployment figures, actual un- 
employment figures. We did that yesterday in the coal industry, and 
we will undoubtedly do it again in other industries. 

You have testified as to the unemployment figures in Clarksburg, I 
think it was. How many people are employed down there now? 

Mr. Dirrmer. The figure is considerably better now, sir. It is not 
as high as it was in September of 1953, which was the first figure I 
gave you, but the situation has changed considerably. 

May I take just a moment, sir, to answer your question in a broad 
sweep? Foreign producers right now have strong domestic markets 
in their own countries for glass. The situation at large on flat glass 
in the world has changed from what it was early in 1954. 

In our own country, for example, where as we had a bleak picture 
in the spring of 1954, conditions took effect in the middle of the year, 
which have left us right now producing nearly at capacity, Senator 
Lehman. We had factory inventories which were so close to the 
rafters in the early part of the year that we had to cut down, and 
cut back on production in window glass and later in plate glass. 

Markets were low for one of our major markets, mirror manufac- 
turing, and automotive production during spring normally falls off 
as it did last year. We had factory inventories during the summer 
which were practically wiped out within a period of a month or so 
by three hurricanes that had the names of Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 

_ Shortly after that time, the automotive companies started chang- 
ing over their models, and they coincided to a substantial degree this 
year, which meant that demands that are normally spread out over a 
period of months came on us almost at one time. 

62617—55_—6 
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At the same time, the construction industry to which we also supply 
a substantial amount of flat glass, had kept on its high rate of produc- 
tion, and was anxious to close in buildings for winter. 

Those things all coincided within a very short space of time, leav- 
ing us actually gasping for air, and we are producing at practically 
substantial capacity production at the moment. 

So that the situation is not one that is hurting our company right 
now, on flat glass. 

On the other hand, if one looks back to what it was in 1953 and 
1954, when foreign producers elected to ship a sizable volume to this 
country, those imports hurt and were partly responsible for the 
layoff of a good number of workers. 

We also are aware that foreign producers are either now construct- 
ing or have on their drawing eile plans that will practically double 
their output capacity on flat glass. We believe that a lot of that is 
earmarked for the American market. We know that already current 
tariff duties do not effectively retard that shipment to this country. 
We believe that further lowering of tariffs would be a strong en- 
couragement, and we know what it could mean to our employment 
picture in that case. 

Senator Leuman. What are the figures now in Clarksburg? 

Mr. Drrrmsr. They are 907 hourly workers as of the end oF 1954. 

Senator Lenman. That is substantially the same as at the peak 
of 1953? 

Mr. Dittmer. It is close to it. 

Senator Lenman. Could you give us the figures, or—let me put it 
this way—do you have any specific figures of unemployment of 
workers in your industry, either in your company or the entire 
industry ? 

Mr. Dittmer. As of now, Senator Lehman, I believe that the un- 
employment figures would be almost inconsequential with these fac- 
tors that I mentioned a moment ago regarding markets. We are 
producing at almost a capacity rate in all of our plants. 

Senator LenmaANn. Have you any figures as to the total production 
of glass, flat and plate glass, in your company and in the industry 
generally ? , 

Mr. Drrrmer. There are no industrywide figures. Since 1948, the 
flat-glass industry has been operating under a consent decree. One 
feature of that decree was to bar an association activity of collecting 
statistics. Most associations do that. 

Senator Lenman. I think you can get those statistics, and I sug- 
gest that we do that. 

Thank you very much. 
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TABLE 1.—Plate glass, not further processed—l nited States imports for consump 
tion and domestic caports, specified years, 1937-54 


{Quantity in thousands of square feet; value in thousands of dollars; value of imports is foreign value} 


Imports for Domestic Imports for 


Domestic 
consumption exports consumption 


exports 


Quantity | Value |Quantity Vale Quantity | Value (Quantity Value 


2, 060 $686 3, 281 Bund 9, 122 | $3, 525 11, 682 $4, a0 

655 273 10, 166 4, 183 26, 804 10, 340 15, 961 7. 2 
10,443 | 3,707 7, 481 3, 146 211,24 | 24,764 + 12,24 * 4, O83 
9,833 | 3, 938 9, 999 4, 231 


Preliminary. 
? Beginning in 1954, individual importations for immediate consumption that do not amount to more than 
$250 under a statistical classification are not included. 
Partly estimated. 


Note.—No recent official statistics on the domestic production of plate glass are available. It is estimated, 


however, that the ratio of imports te production (based on quantity) was between 5 and 10 percent in 1953, 
and less than 5 percent in 1954. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce 


TasBLe 2.—Sheet (window) glass, not further processed—United States imports 
for consumption and domestie exports, specified years, 1937-54 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars; value of imports is foreign value] 


Imports for Domestic Imports for Domestic 
consumption exports consumption exports 


Quantity | Value Quantity’, Value Quantity | Value ‘Quantity! Value 


1937 __.. 46,056 | 1, 238 374 53 | 1952 35, 489 | 2,192 5, 308 979 
1947 95 | 49 44, 712 4,624 |) 19532 | 112, 722 .741 | 5, 408 1, 261 
1950.........| 31,707} 1,9. 9, 960 1,280 | 19542 | 397,366 | 35, 93: 43.358 | 4846 
1951.........| 90,077 | 5,320) 5,023 | 864 


Oi itl export st atisti's reported ia square feet; above data converted to pounds on the basi» of single- 
strength ratio: 1 square foot equals 1.16 pounds. 
? Preliminary. 
’ Beginning in 1954, indivi tual importations for immediate consumption that do not amount to more than 
250 under a statistical classification ate not included. 
‘ Partly estimated. 


Source: Compiled from official statisties of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
Note.—No recent official statis ies on the domestic production of sheet glass are available. It is esti- 


mate. howeve . that :he iatio of imports to prc duction (based on quar.tity) was between 5 and 10 percent 
in 1953 and 1954, 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Molitor, president of the North American 
Lace Co., is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. J. MOLITOR, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN LACE CO., INC., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN LACE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Morrror. My name is Charles B. J. Molitor, and I am vice 
president of the North American Lace Co., which company operates 
lace manufacturing plants in Pawtucket, R. L, and Philadelphia, Pa. 
[ am, incidentally, a constituent of the good Senator. 

[ am representing the American Lace Manufacturing Association 
of Providence. R. I. 
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The American Lace Manufacturing industry is comprised of 84 
mills, 53 of which are located in the State of Rhode Island, which, as 
you know, has been declared a distressed area. 

In addition to Rhode Island, lace mills are located in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. The employment is normally between 8,000 and 
10,000. 

The workers in lace manufacturing were possibly one of the first 
to suffer from the effects of the so-called reciprocal trade agreement 
program. 

A bilateral agreement was negotiated with France, that was effec- 
tive on June 15, 1936, under which our tariffs on laces were reduced. 
The reduction in our tariffs were, frankly, not as destructive to the 
jobs of our workers as the devaluation of French currency 4 months 
after the effective date of the agreement when the franc was devalued 
30 percent. The French france which was valued at 6% cents on the 
date of the agreement and was subsequently devalued by May 1950 to 
1%, cents. I might add it is currently 0.00258. 

One of the first so-called escape clause provisions was incorporated 
in the French agreement, making it possible, permissibly to seek modi- 
fication or abrogation in the event of a wide differential occurring 
between the currencies of the two nations. 

By the latter part of 1937, the industry, and most particularly our 
workers, were suffering untold hardships as a result of a tremendous 
increase in imports of laces. Imports of one of our principal items 
of manufacture had increased to 1,800 percent of those for the 3-year 
average before the agreement. 

A hearing was requested of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation under the currency escape clause in the agreement with France. 
A hearing was held with the anticipated result. After a year and 
half of deliberations the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
denied the request of the industry for relief and then coined a phrase 
that has been repeated many times under similar circumstances. That 
was to the effect that imports were not injuring the industry, but that 
there had been a shift in consumer demand. All of which could be 
characterized by the significant four letter word uttered by our justly 
famous General McAuliffe at Bastogne during the Battle of the Bulge. 

During the latter part of 1937 our union made an analysis of th 
employment of laceworkers in preparation for that hearing held in 
early 1938. That survey indicated an average employment for our 
verte of but 1814 hours per week. The situation naturally dis- 
integrated in 1938 and 1939. 

Let me read you a few reports appearing in the union monthly 
publication, the American Lace Worker, reporting working condi- 
tions in their various branches. 

For the month of June 1939 from branch 6, Pawtucket, R. I. : 

While most of the branch members are receiving unemployment compensation 


we know that in France, lacemakers are working full time. Imported laces are 
flooding the country, but we are unemployed. 


For the same month from branch 18, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


On June 20 the Bromley Lace Co. announced the permanent closing of its 
Levers Lace Mill. All members at the mill are unemployed and looking for jobs. 

Senator Lenman. Did that company which shut down go out of 
business or move to some other part of the country ? 
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Mr. Motrror. They went out of business, out of that branch of the 
business, and they have a couple of other segments of their business. 
They went completely out of the business. Subsequently, as the 
guns started to rumble, somebody bought some of the machines and 
they eventually got back into production ultimately, a few years after. 
For July 1939 from branch 16, West Barrington, R. I. : 


Only 2 machines in operation out of 45. 
For August 1939 from branch 17, Elyria, Ohio: 


The unemployment situation was more severe in August than for any other 
month in the year. During the last 2 weeks more than 50 percent of our members 
were unemployed and the rest worked very little. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the American Lace Manufacturing Co. was 
held on August 21 to decide the future policy of the company as a result of Mr. 
Hull’s policy of trading by reciprocal trade agreements. While the situation was 
discussed there was no decision made and it was reported that another stock- 
holders meeting will be held on September 21 for further consideration of future 
operations. 

The guns started to rumble in Europe. Let us look at a report from 
this same union publication from branch 17, Elyria, Ohio, for Septem- 
ber 1939: 


Directors of the American Lace Manufacturing Co. who recently considered 
the advisability of liquidating the concern, have voted to continue in operation as 
a result of changed conditions arising from the European war. 

Let us see what lace imports amounted to during the period when 
our American workers were suffering so intensely, and when our em- 
ployment was at 66 percent. I quote to you the principal figures of 
production : 

First is the laces, in chief value of silk. The average imports for 
the 12 months period 1933 to 1935, were 8,648 pounds. 

The 12 months of 1939 were 299,891 pounds. 

The next item is veilings of silk and rayon, 12 months average, 1933 
— 1935, 7,290 pounds. The 12 months average, 1939, 110,788 
pounds. 

The next item is cotton laces of 12 points. That item was not se 
gated prior to the French agreement of June 15, 1936. But for the 
6% months, from June 15 to December 31, in 1935, they were 210,052 
pounds, and for the year 1939, 1,010,119 pounds. 

A survey made by the industry in 1939 showed unemployment at the 
alarming extent of 66 percent. 

How were the French workers fairing while our boys were walking 
the streets? Let me quote you a news article appearing in La Phare 
de Calais, a French newspaper. 

One hundred and ten million francs in lace manufactures in 1938, nine-tenths 
of which were exported to the United States. 

The lace industry, which is one of our principal national industries 
has already had for a certain time, that is since the operation of the 
Franco-American treaty—there it is advisable to note that they call 
them treaties—a revival which cannot help but accentuate itself and 
indicates continued success, One can assert that the revival in our 
industry was brought about by the Franco-American treaty. 

From what precedes, one can prophesy happy prospects for 1939, lace being 


everywhere in fashion and prices permit meeting foreign competition. 
Let us rejoice with ali our hearts. 
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They should have added: 

God bless those stupid Americans and the foolish trade agreement program. 

All of this rejoicing while our workers were suffering the tortures 
of economic hell and while the State Department told them it was not 
imports that were ruining them but a shift in consumer demand. 
How do you like that? Some reciprocity, indeed. But Hitler saved 
us in the nick of time by bringing about the fall of France. 

Times does not permit me to give you details of the exceedingly 
wicked cireumstances under which this French agreement was negoti- 
ated. Believe me, this whole thing smells to the heavens. I have the 
evidence to prove that conclusion. 

Our tariffs were reduced under the equally odoriferous British 
agreement in 1939, at Geneva in 1947, at Torquay in 1950, at Annecy 
in 1951, and now heads are destined for the guillotine in Japan and 
Switzerland. Each time these scare sheets list industry tariffs for 
negotiations appear, every worker in our industry quakes with fear. 

Unless some relief is accorded, I apes mo a return to the heartless, 
inhuman position of our workers in 1939, within the next 2 years. 
For the greater part of this year our unemploy ment was appalling, 
while the French lace industry has been sold up from 6 to 9 months. 
the British lacemakers from 1 to 2 years. Our employment for 1954 
was approximately 25 percent. 

One phase of this foreign trade problem is most significant to me 
and that is the labor involved in the production of our exportable 
manufactures as compared to labor utilized in eager 9 for our 
so-called domestic industries, that necessarily require tariff protection. 

As a case in point, I very conservatively analyzed three items of 
lace imports for 1939. The foreign value of those lace imports was 
but, $3,550,000. Mind you, that was foreign value. They replaced 
however, Jaces of American production valued at approximately $14 
million. The American workers wages displaced, incredulous as it 
may seem, $7,498,000, involving the displacement of 4,998 American 
workers. 

I call your attention to the fact that the displacement by the lace 
imports of American wages was over twice the foreign value of those 
imports in the country of origin. 

If we had exchanged those lace imports of $3,550,000 for the same 
amount of exports of automobiles we would have employed but 380 
workers to make those automobiles, to whom we would have paid but 

$568,000 in wages. We should have to export $48 million in auto- 
mobiles to per mit our automobile workers to earn the equivalent of 
the roughly $714 million of wages displaced by lace imports. 

The making of $3,550,000 worth of cigarettes, which I admit is 
an extreme case, for export would have employed but. 59 workers to 
whom we would have paid but $88,750 in wages. 

In other words, if we persist in trading : away our industries em- 
ploying greater numbers of workers per sales dollar for exports of 
our mass production products, we are bound to create unemployement. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to quote such figures for the present 
period. As you are aware, we have not reported our census of manu- 
facturers since 1939. A similar analysis for the present period I am 
convinced would show the same relationship. 
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Asa matter of fact, I have checked that with a number of industries 
and found that statement to be accurate. 

To clarify that phase of this problem let me give you another exam 
ple: In 1939 the American production of motor vehicles, parts and 

accessories, smounted to $4 bilhon; the produce tion of textiles, essen 

tially the same, namely $3,900 million. ‘There were employed in the 
manufacturing of motor vehicles, parts and accessories, but 397.0 X) 
workers; in textiles, 1,082,000 workers. 

Hypothetically, f we were to wipe out our textile industry by 
eliminating necessary tariffs, in order to export an additional 4 million 
motor vehicles, we would create unemployment to the extent of almost 
700,000 American workers. 

If we must increase our imports in order to supply dollars with 
which to buy increased American exports, we must take into considera 
tion, man-labor hours rather than dollars, or we are certain to create 
unemployment among our American workers. 

I should like to present for your consideration, a tabulation of the 
value of American production, wages, numbers of workers and per 
centage of wages to value of production, from the census of manufac 
tures for the year 1939. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Value of production, wages, wage earners—Percentage of wages 





7 
| 
| 
i 





Value of e Percentage 

tate production | Wages in Wak of wages t 

Article in thou- | thousands earners value of 

sands productio 

EXPORT INDUSTRIES | 
| 

Motor vehicles, parts, and accessories - - -- --| $4,039, 934 $644, 905 397, 537 16.0 
Machine tools._._.....--- 218, 045 | 41, 347 36, 624 19.0 
Refrigerators and air- conditioning machinery. 276, 654 48, 302 35, 1460 17.3 
Batteries (wet and dry) _.--- 117, 583 19, 209 15, 034 16.3 
Canned and dried fruits, vegetab les and sonps 587, 343 65, 235 GS, 022 11.1 
Radios, radio tubes and phonographs 275, 870 47, 026 43, 508 17.0 
Domestic laundry equipment ; | 61, 601 9, 277 7, 466 15.1 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers 434, 961 31, 708 22, 334 Le 

Nonalcoholic beverages : | 365, 779 20, 345 21, 265 § 
Electric lamps... _- bab bbe deilcinn’ 84, 828 10, 689 9, 622 12. ¢ 
Flour and other grain products -- | 649, 943 28, 370 24, 771 14 
Condensed and evaporated milk - ; 209, 755 11, 234 9, 705 5.3 
Soap and glycerin. __- ee - 302, 634 18, 801 13, 624 6.2 
Corn sugar, sirup, corn oil and starch _- 119, 408 10, 585 6, 764 SS 
Aluminum products -___-__- a ateihele ddd 169, 819 25, 539 17, 249 15.0 

Average percentage of wages to value of produc- 
OG daatcet eins a a : 13.0 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 
Textile and fiber manufactures 3, 930, 678 908, 379 1, OR2, 602 23.0 
Paper and allied products 434, 797 309, 856 264, 716 71. 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 277, 170 100, 774 97, 200 36.0 
Knitted gloves i , 12, 384 3, 839 30.5 
Lace goods 24, 138 | 8.107 7, 254 33. § 
Flat glass 102, 389 24, 009 16. 739 23.4 
Glassware (presse d and blown) ‘ 255, 589 64, 296 53, 083 25. 2 
Tableware (pressed and blown) 97,317 30,115 27, 330 31.0 
Pottery and related products 98, 831 37, 450 33, 105 37.9 
Average percentage of wages to value of produc- 

tion 28. 4 


Source: Census of Manufactures, 1939. 
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Mr. Motrror. In this tabulation I have classified two groups of 
industries. One is export industries, comprising those products which 
we export sizable quantities of, and the other domestic industries. _ 

If you will glance at the last column at the right, you will notice 
that the percentage of wages in the so-called export industries is but 
13 percent, while those in the domestic industries are 28.4 percent, 
which would help to clarify the point I have tried to make. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Bender, for this 
opportunity to make this presentation. ' 

nator Lenman. You have given us a very interesting statement. 
You have given us the figures up to 1939. Now, that is sometime ago. 
That is 16 years ago. 

Mr. Moxrrtor. That is right. 

Senator Leuman. Could you tell us something about the present 
situation ? 

Mr. Mo rror. Yes, I can. 

Senator Lenman. That is something that we are concerned with. 

Mr. Monitor. I am very happy to do that. t 

No. 1, our market has decreased in size. Despite that fact, the im- 
ports in 1953 increased over the preceding year 15 percent, and in 
1954 they were almost identical with 1953. 

Imported laces are landing on the shores of the United States at 
60 percent of American selling prices. One of the reasons we are 
not in the same trouble today as we were in 1939 is due to the fact 
that there is a tremendous demand, worldwide demand, for lace. 
France is shipping all over the world. 

At one time these figures for 1939, I quoted to you, this report from 
the French newspaper, nine-tenths of the production came to this 
country. That is not so today. Frankly, I can’t give you the exact 
figures, but France is shipping to the other nations of the world. 
They are filling these holes in the stock shelves for lace, and they are 
getting more money, considerably more money than they get from 
the United States. 

The only reason for that is that our production in this country 
prevents them from getting away with proverbial murder, if I may 
use a phrase that we use on the sidewalks of New York. 

We are faced with a situation, and I am as confident of that as I 
eee and that is why I am here, believe me, as we were faced with 

ore. 

I said within 2 years, and I think that is very conservative. I 
think it is going to hit us this year. 

Mr. Lehman, one of the things that most of you gentlemen in Con- 
gress and the Senate and the House don’t realize—the only oppor- 
tunity we have for defense is to come before committees of this kind 
and present our case. When the damage is done, we get no redress. 
We go before a Committee for Reciprocity Information, and we make 
a request. We could have made several requests and had a very sub- 
stantial case to present. 

But it is worthless and hopeless, just as this gentleman said a few 
minutes ago. He was from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

The only opportunity we have to present our case is where it should 
be presented, to our elected representatives. That is why I am here. 
That is why I will continue to be here. | 
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But I will say to you that within 2 years, an exact replica of the 
situation will have taken place in our industry. I say that, and to- 
morrow I will have spent 46 years in this business, and I am very close 
to it. Iam very cognizant of every phase of it and I make that predic- 
tion, unless something is done. 

Now, aside from that, we are threatened with further reductions, 
and let me show you something. Let me show you what is being done 
with some of this power which has been granted to the executive. It is 
not to the executive, and we have confidence in him, but these little 
fellows down under him. 

There is a Japanese agreement, and there is an item of lace, among 
others, handmade lace. Believe me, there is no such thing. You 
know where it is going to come from. It is from Red China. I have 
never seen a piece of lace in all of my years in this business made by 
hand in Japan. We have made a survey. I have approached the 
Japanese Consulate General, and the Japanese Trade Center in New 
York, and we are being deluged with letters from Japan, and not one 
piece of handmade lace is involved. 

Japan is now making a trade agreement with Red China, and the 
next thing you know we are going to get some Red Chinese handmade 
lace in this country, after reducing the tariff extensively for Japan. 

Senator Benver. I think that your statement covers what interests 


me now. How many people do you employ in your industry, in your 
company ? 


r. Morrror. Between 8,000 and 10,00, sir. 

There is something that I think may be very interesting to you, 
Senator. We have a thing called GATT. It is an illegal organiza- 
tion, almost, as far as Congress is concerned. They have denied the 
recognition of GATT. 

Here is an article in this morning’s Post, which says that the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade have been very nice and conceded to 
us the ability to put quotas on our agriculture imports now. 

How do you like that? They are attempting to usurp your powers, 
but they have very generously waived that temporarily, so that you 
fellows, if you see necessity in the future, may be able to put quotas on. 

Congress’ activities are being subverted by this organization that you 
— never given acquiescence to. That is one of the things that we 

ear. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that men like myself have to tear our- 
selves away from business, and believe me I am a pretty busy man, and 
come down here and fight this situation. And the only opportunity 
we have really to tell our story truthfully is to committees of Congress. 
That is where we should be telling them. 

I will say to you that in 1935 we had a hearing before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information before they wrote this infamous, and I 
say infamous, French agreement. 

Do you know that one of those gentlemen on that committee was fast 
asleep while here we were worrying our hearts out and telling our 
fa He was fast asleep at that hearing. That is why we come to 

n 


enter Leuman. That has happened to some Members of Congress, 


May I ask you this: Can you give us an estimate of the dollar value 
of lace production ? 
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Mr. Motrror. The lace figures were those of 1947. We took a census 
of manufacturers, and it was then twenty-nine-million-some-odd. 

Senator Lenman. It has gone up since then; has it not? 

Mr. Moxrror. It did, but it is less than that. 

Senator Lenman. I thought you said there was a worldwide demand 
for lace? 

Mr. Morrror. There isa worldwide demand but our employment has 
been off 25 percent in the other countries. There is a demand in this 
country, and don’t misunderstand me. 

Senator Leuman. You say your employment is off 25 percent from 
what level? 

Mr. Morrror. From 1952-53. The industry went ahead, after the 
war, and then got into difficulties before Korea. I should not use this 
phrase, but they used to call it a Roosevelt recession, and perhaps that 
is a nasty phrase, but we had a little difficulty before Korea, in the 

early part of 1950, and things went on again. 

Now, these imports have been creeping up and they would be 
considerably greater were it not for this worldwide demand, and 
for the fact that F rance can get more money elsewhere. 

Now, Great Britain is a competitor but not as great as France. I 
will tell you the reason for that. The wage rates in France are lower, 
and one of the things that I didn’t tell you, which I think may be 
pertinent, our average weaver’s wage is $3 an hour. In Great Britain, 
it is 5814 cents. In France it is 38.9 cents. 

Now, imagine this, that is the most skilled job in our industry, and it 

a skilled job. It takes a weaver or a twist hand as they are called, 

' years of apprenticeship, and a year on the floor, or practically 4 years 
to make a full-fledged weaver. Here is a French weaver getting essen- 
tially half of our minimum wage, and that 1s fixed by law. 

The governor of your State -and mine says that it should be $1.2! 
an hour. Mr. MeCormack, the majority leader in the House says it 
should be $1.25. 

Senator Lenman. I have a bill for $1.2! 

Mr. Moxrror. Now, | ask you, Senator, and I am not going to debate 
the quest ion of whether it should be $1.25, and I would love to see them 
getting $5 an hour, believe me, but how do we pay $1.25 minimum wage, 
when. the Congress or the State Department, whichever you will, 
says, “Damn you, compete against this product at 5 cents per hour, 
and if you can’t you are inefficient and expendable.” 

It just doesn’t make sense. It is a form of economic madness, that 
is what I say. 

Senator Lenman. Let me ask you this: Has your association in 
recent years filed any appeal to the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Moxrror. I would fight it if they did because it is a waste of 
time and expense. 

Senator Lenman. You can’t say it is a waste of time until you try 
it. They may not have these figures. 

Mr. Motrvor. Mr. Lehman, this one case that we filed, two as a 
matter of fact, the evidence is so preponderous, and T don’t want to 
bore you, you are a fairminded man. I will bet both arms that you 
will be appalled with the preponderance of evidence. We finally got. 
after a year and a half, a letter from Mr. Henry F. Grady, that we 
didn’t know, and T who lived in this business and on top of it and 
every phase of it, that it is humanly possible to know through close 
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application to a business—he tells me that we don’t know what we 
are talking about, it is a shift in consumer demand. 

Senator Leuman. When was that ¢ 

Mr. Moniror. That phrase has been repeated dozens of times. 

Senator Leaman. When was that ? 

Mr. Motrror. That was in 1938. We went back in 19539. 

Senator Leuman. That is 16 years ago, and how can the Tarif 
Commission know what the facts are unless you disclose them to them 4 

Mr. Morrror. Let me carry it on. We went back in 1940, when the 
thing had degenerated terribly. We asked for a hearing. I went 
down to the Tariff Commission one day, to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, and I went to the chairman. I said, “Now, 
look, I have come down here to be heard in a fairminded way, and 
this is what [I would like you to do. You reduced our tariffs, that 
wasn’t the most important thing. It is currency devaluation and that 
las been going on all over the world. That is as vital as the tariff 
rate.” I said, “You didn’t mean to do this to us, and you know well 
what condition we are in. I came down here and we have asked for a 
hearing. I came down here to ask you to tell me how we can help you 
help us. We know you want to do that.” Do you know what he said? 

He said, “That is wonderful, come ~ over here,” and he sat me 
down in a comfortable chair. He said, “I appreciate that very much, 
but let me tell you, we can’t do this because it would be diplomatically 
wrong.” 

Senator Lenman. I cannot help but express some surprise that if 
the situation is as serious as you have outlined, and I do not question 
your figures, of course, [ am surprised that you have not at least made 
some effort to present it to the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Morrror. It is hopeless, sir. 

Senator Lenman. In 16 years, when conditions were quite dif- 
ferent ? 

Mr. Morrror. Don’t forget, Senator. we went through a period of 
war, and when France fell we had a lot of success and the industry 
expanded and then came those periods after the war and we have 
done very well. . 

Now, it is beginning to creep up. But frankly, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend making an application for a hearing because it is hopeless. It 
is absolutely | hopelss. The thing that is wrong about this, and T am 
sure you see it, is that we are tying our industries—it used to be the 
small ones and now it is the big ones—we are tying our industries 
up in a diplomatic package, and we are making political pawns of 
industry after industry. 

That is what we are doing. That is what you have done by giving 
this power to the State Department. There is nothing more nor less. 
When you wipe out the little lace industry, maybe that is not im 
portant. But when you wipe out another one, and T have a list of 
industries here, sir, that would astound you, one after the other and 

it is growing, and it is changing, right now. 

Just as this gentleman said in his glass case, that picture is changing 
and the whole picture is changing. 

Let us take a good look at this thing. Let us be realistic. This is 
something else. A few years ago we could talk in the clouds. We 
can’t now. Let us be realistic. 
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Yesterday over at the Senate Finance Committee I presented some 
figures. These other countries are realistic as hell. I admire Great 
Britain. They have a lot of realism. 

We have an automobile industry, and God bless it, it is a fabulous 
business. So has Great Britain. But do you think they are going to 
let us injure their industry ? 

Let me tell you something. In 1954, the quota of American auto- 
mobiles that could be imported into Great Britain was 150. This year 
they have liberalized it. In the report from the Ways and Means 
Committee, you will find where they have analyzed some of these 
tariffs and made a beautiful picture of what has been gained from 
reciprocity. 

Great Britain has liberalized its quotas. Let me show you how 
liberal the automobile quota is. They liberalized the automobile 
quota to 650 cars for the entire year, but that includes Canada. This 
year they threw Canada in there. Canada has a 25-percent prefer- 
ential duty over the United States. That is realism. 

I don’t criticize them. I admire them. I wish we had some of it. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Motiror. You are entirely welcome. 

Senator Lenman. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 11: 35 a. m.) 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room P-38 of the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely and Lehman. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neety. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

The reporter will please insert the following in the record from the 
journal and record of the House of Delegates of West Virginia, which 
a few days ago adopted this resolution : 

Whereas this importation of foreign residual oil has resulted in a tremendous 


loss of State revenues te the extent that the State government has been ham- 


pered in providing essential services to the people of West Virginia: Therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the house of delegates, That the members of West Virginia serv- 
ing in Congress exert their best efforts in opposing the importation of foreign 
residual oil into the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of delegates forward attested copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
a of Representatives, and the Members of Congress now serving from West 

irginia. 


At the request of Mr. Saunders, and by unanimous consent, the resolution was 
taken up for immediate consideration and adopted. 

Our first witness is the distinguished Congressman from the Second 
Congressional District of West Virginia, Hon. Harley Staggers. 

We are delighted to have you, and the Chair congratulates you on 
having been in this fight for sufficient and adequate and proper pro- 
tection for not only the coal industry of your State, but all a its 
other industries. 


Will you please proceed in your own way, Congressman ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Sraccers. My name is Harley O. Staggers and I 
represent the Second Congressional District of West Virginia. 
In November 1954 the Bureau of aaeeneat Security classified 


20 major labor market areas and 51 of the smaller areas as “chronic 
labor surplus areas,” where special action is needed in order to provide 
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needed employment for the local labor force. West Virginia is one of 
these areas, and I am here today to tell you how our chronic labor 
surplus has created such a vicious circle that it is threatening to de- 
stroy the whole economy of my State. 

All available reports of 1954 trade, production and finance activities 
in West Virginia give evidence to the failure of the State’s economy 
to keep pace with the national trend. As compared to 1953, oe West 
Virginia industrial payroll dropped 5.3 percent below the $1,733 mil- 
lion paid out in 1953. Nonagricultural employment also canal 6.7 
percent, as a monthly average » of 33,950 fewer workers were engaged in 
1954 than in 1953. Coal output was 16 million tons or 12.1 percent 
below production of 1953. Natural gas output declined 2.2 percent ; 
lumber output declined 1.6 percent, ‘and oil production declined 4.4 
percent. The dollar value of products of West Virginia’s manufactur- 
ing plants fell 5.9 percent, or $109 million below 1953, and statewide 
awards of construction contracts dropped 9 percent. Sales of 837 re- 
tail outlets were 5 percent lower in 1954 than in 1953; debits of the 95 
largest banks in West Virginia declined 6.1 percent ; sales of ordinary 
life insurance policies declined 5.4 percent ; and the payment = unem- 
ployment benefits easily established a new high at $34,872,329 

At this point in the record I would like to insert a chart bet the 
nonagric sdhsie ‘al employment in West Virginia from 1948 through 
19: 54. 

(The report is as follows :) 


Nonagricultural employment in West Virginia, annual averages 19 ,8—54—Revised 








January 1955 
[In thousands] 
Industry 1048 lygu 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Total nonagricultural employment _ 588. 9) 516.1) 517.2) 530.4 519.3 506.0 464.7 7 
Total manufacturing M40. 2 427. 0 129. 6 138.4 134. 5 136. 0 125.6 
Durable goods, total 90. 3 78. 8 82.2 89.0 4.1 84.3 76.3 

Lamber and wood products, furni- 
ture and fixtures, - - 13.1 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.5 10.4 9.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products 31.1 27.2 28.0 23. 4 26.7 26.3 4.3 
Glass products 17.7 15.0 16.3 16. 4 15.3 15.9 | 14.5 
Pottery and related preducts 91 8.1 7.6 7.5 68 5.9 5.4 
Primary metals 4.4 21.5 23.0 25. 3 24.7 25.1 24 
Fabricated metals 9.0 8.1 9.3 9.8 8.7 9.2 &.3 
Machinery &S 6.9 7.4 10.3 9.6 9.8 8.3 
Other durable goods 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.9 3.9 4.3 3.1 
Nondurable goods, total 50.0 48.2 47.4 49.4 3O.4 51.7 49.3 
Food 7.1 7.0 7.8 7.1 7.4 7.4 7.0 
Textile mill products 3.9 3.1 3.0 2.7 2.5 25 24 
Apparel 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.8 4.3 
Printing and publishing 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.6 
Chemicals 24.7 23.6 22.9 24.9 26.0 26.2 24.8 
Petroleum and coal 21 28 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 
Other nondurable goods 4.8 4.4 4.2 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Total nonmanufacturing 3.8 389.1 387.6 392.3 384.8 370.0 339. 1 
Mining 138. 1 125.8 22.8 1M.0 114.2 97.7 75.7 
Bituminous coal mining 131.7 120.0 117.5 118.9 108.9 92.1 70.7 
Contract construction 21.0 19.8 19.5 18.7 18.2 21.6 18.7 

Transportation, communication, and 
utilities ; MH. 3 52.0 53.2 56. 6 4.9 3.6 49.2 
lransportation ; 37.0 3.4 34.5 37.6 36.0 4.9 30.6 
Trade 84.5 85.2 MT 85.7 87.1 86.5 S29 
W holesale trade | 20.5 2.3 3 20.7 1 19.5 18.6 
Retail trade 0 4.9 4.4 HS 67.0 67.0 4.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 9.0 9.4 10.1 10.4 10.8 11.0 11.4 
Services 40.5 40.1 39.5 40.5 41.8 2.0 42.5 
Government, Federal, State, and local M.4 SiS $7.5 36.4 $7.8 57.6 58.6 


Source: West Virginia Department of Employment Security in cooperation with United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Charleston 5, W. Va. 
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Representative Sraccrrs. All West Virginians are greatly dis 
turbed with the terrific decline in State revenues. There was ar 


astounding $3 million drop in the receipts of the general fund during 
the last 6 months of 1954 as compared with the last 6 months of 1955 
What does this mean to the State of West Virginia’ It means that 
all State spending units were requested to reduce their expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1955 by 5 percent of their appropriated funds, 

since the West Virginia constitution prohibits any increase in the 
bonded indebtedness of the State as a result of deficits in the general 
fund. As a result, public-assistance funds were reduced. Financial 
grants of the department of public assistance to the aged, the blind, 
dependent children, and the unemployables, which were already in 
adequate, have been reduced to 70 percent of a minimum subsistence 
budget. 

The peak of unemployment in West Virginia was reached in May 
1954 when 13 percent of all covered persons were drawing une mploy 
ment insurance; in other words the insured unemployment in West 
Virginia increased almost threefold in the second and third quarters 
of 1954 over comparable 1953 levels. During 8 of 12 months of 1954, 
West Virginia had the highest ratio of insured unemployment to 
covered work force of : any State in the Nation. This is the reason why 
the unemployment compensation reserve fund balance at the end of 
December 1954, was 30 percent, or $62,312,486 below the balance at 
the end of December 1953. This acute problem is further accentuated 
by the fact that over 34,000 persons completely exhausted their un- 
employment compensation benefits during 1954. 

One can readily realize the seriousness of the unemployment problem 
in West Virginia by this simple comparison. From April 1950 to July 
1954, while ‘the entire population of the United States increased ap- 
proximately 6.3 percent, the population of West Virginia declined 
upproximately 2.9 percent or 59,000, and the population is continu- 
ing to decline. Why? Because of the large outmigration to more 
fortunate areas where chances of employment are better. 

Military procurement and construction contracts received by West 
Virignia have not been adequate to alleviate the economic distress. 
According to the West Virginia Department of Employment Secu- 
rity, during the period of July 1950 to March 1954, West Virginia 
received only two-tenths of 1 percent of all contracts awarded duri ing 
that period. 

Our coal industry, the greatest in the Nation, is suffering more than 
any other State due largely to the competition of residu: al oil which 
is being imported into this country from Venezuela and other for- 
eign lands. Now the operation of the coal mines affects the whole 
economy of my district. The miners, of course, are thrown out of 
work; the railroad men are thrown out of work because they do not 
carry the coal; the farmers then cannot sell their produce; and the 
storekeeper cannot sell the things he has to sell. Not only is the wel- 
fare of the railroad industry in my district, and the State as well, 
dependent upon the level of ‘operations in the mines, but local trade, 

public utilities and service industries also mirror the ups and downs 
of the coal industry. 

In my own district, I would say there are at least 18,000 people 
unemployed, with countless other thousands employed part time. 
The district office of the United Mine Workers advised me that as of 
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February 1 there were 9,025 idle miners in my district alone. Using 
an average of 4 persons per family, I feel it is fair to assume that 
over 36,000 men, women, and children in my district are directly af- 
fected by unemployment in the mines. The situation is getting to the 
point where it 1s desperate in some of the localities. 

For instance, Morgantown, W. Va., is recognized as a distress area 
by the Labor Department here in Washington. It has been so recog- 
nized for 3 or 4 years. This situation is not getting any better. 

Senator Neety. If you will pardon me for a question, Morgantown 
is the county seat of the outstanding coal-producing county of your 
district, is it not? 

Representative Staccers. It is, and also the State university is 
located in Morgantown, W. Va. 

In my hometown of Keyser we have a large railroad yard. At the 
present time more than half of the men who are employed in those 
yards, and work on the railroad there, are out of work. The future 
does not look too promising from the standpoint of getting back to 
work at all. 

Also, in Keyser, one small plant that had been making undergar- 
ments has closed down during the past year and moved out. Another 
small manufacturing concern called the Perfection Garment Manu- 
facturing Co., which was on 2 shifts, has now dropped to 1 shift, and 
that shift is only working part time. 

In Elkins, W. Va., another town in my district, the situation is 
getting desperate. Some of the older stores in the town have closed 
their doors. Some of the storekeepers have told me that unless the 
situation improved and soon in the coming months, they will be forced 
to close. 

Senator Nrery. Is Elkins in a county that has a considerable coal 
mining population ? 

Representative Sracerers. Yes. Elkins is the county seat of Ran- 
dolph County; it is a large trading center whose economy depends 
upon the mining of coal. 

I have a lot of farming areas that have been hard hit as the miners 
do not have the money to buy products the farmers produce. The 
farmers’ problems in my section have been further intensified by sub- 
stantial declines in prices of beef, chickens, broilers, eggs, and apples, 
none of which benefit from a support program. 

The relief rolls in West Virginia are flooded with over 514 percent 
of the total population receiving public assistance. According to 
statistics I have just received from the Director of Public Assistance 
of West Virginia there are 56,364 relief cases covering 116,524 persons 

in my State. Here I would like to insert in the record a chart show- 
ing the number of people on relief in the 15 counties which comprise 
my district. 
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| Number of 
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I think you will be amazed, as even I was amazed when I analyzed 
these figures, to learn that 1 person out of every 18 in my congres- 
sional district is receiving public assistance. 

Since I have been in Congress I have tried to alert the administra- 
tion to the situation in the coal industries, and to try to get some help. 
They have done some talking about it, but I do not think anything 
has been done. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent need for 
a solution to the tremendous labor surplus in West Virginia. The 
people in my district are suffering, many have a living standard far 
below comfort, the growth of many children is being stunted, there 
are cases where death has been hastened due to the lack of a sufficient 
public assistance program, and I think they deserve some recognition 
from the administration of the fact that they are in desperate circum- 
stances. They are looking to the Federal Government to do something 
about it. It is beyond their control at the present time. 

If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Congressman Staggers. 

Mr. Tom Kaiser of the Tri-State area is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KAISER, A SMALL-MINE OPERATOR OF 
TREECE, KANS. 


Mr. Kaiser. My name is Tom Kaiser, of Treece, Kans. I represent 
the small-mine operators of the Tri-State District, which is comprised 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 

There are some 85,000 population in this area that is directly or 
indirectly depending upon the lead and zinc mines there.. I would 
say that there are about 4,000 people employed either directly or indi- 
rectly in the mines, supply houses, and various places. 

Senator Neety. What kind of mines are those ? 

Mr. Katser. Lead and zine mines. 

Now, we possibly have about 2,000 people working either directly 
or indirectly in the mines, or jobs pertinent to mining. Our condition 
there is very depressing, and it is growing continually worse. 
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We have unemployment, decreased wages. Some miners are having 
to move and leave their families. That is not as easy as some people 
might think. They have children in school. They have churches. 
They own homes, and perhaps are still paying on them. It is causing 
a great deal of trouble. 

Many small businesses, the grocerymen, hardware shops, and butcher 
shops, have completely gone out of business. 

The average wage, I would say, is about $10 per 8-hour shift. We 
have one large company who signed a contract with a major union 
for $11.20 a day. We have another large company who signed a con- 
tract with another major union for $10 a day. 

Now, the small operators are in my category. Personally, I pay 
$9.75 a day, and I am not proud of it. We pay from $9 to $5. 

Last week two young fellows came to my place and asked for em- 
ployment. They said they had worked on a share-profit basis at an- 
other mine for $2 a day the preceding week. I do not see how they 
survive on that. And $5 a day is the most they have made in quite 
some time. 

Senator Neety. Have you any idea how many unemployed there 
are in your immediate area? What proportion of your labor is 
unem»loyed ? 

Mr. Katser. In percentage, you mean? I would say 50 percent. 

Now, we are not proud of these low wages. The operators, either 
large or small, are not proud of it. The miners are not proud of it. 

Even though you think perhaps a miner is inclined to be illiterate, 
they are not. They are pretty smart people. They read their papers, 
hear their radios, and so forth. They are beginning to wonder about 
this foreign policy. ‘They wonder why our national economy would 
be sold so short. 

I would say for the miners that they are very loyal to the com- 
munities. They buy all of the products and commodities for their 
home that they can within their own community. I want this defi- 
nitely in the record, that I do not think there is one foreign-made 
automobile in the entire tri-State district, other than perhaps a tourist 
coming through. They just do not buy them. Yet we hear some of 
the automobile men making quite a talk for this thing. 

I might state as to my qualification that I have worked at the actual 
work of mining for 28 years. I have done all phases of it. The last 
7 years I have been a small independent operator. I normally work 
about 14 employees, and I have had as many as 23. I now work 6. 

There is a large low-percentage ore reserve in the tri-State district. 
When I say low percentage, I do not mean low-grade ore. We have a 
high-grade ore, but a low percentage of recovery. That can be put 
into production almost immediately with the proper price, in the event 
it is needed. 

But we cannot compete with these foreign prices with our steel, 
powder, and electrical power, and so forth, being so high. We are 
having to do selective mining there, which is rather hard to do. We 
take the better spots, that is not healthy for any mine. If you take 
the bright spots, the best you have got, pretty soon, unless luck is with 
you, you are out of a grade that is sufficient to sell. 

It amounts to a process of elimination, as well as depleting your 
mines. It depletes them sooner than you should. It shortens the life 
of them. 
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The small operators produce about 20 percent of the ore in the Tr 
State District. We produce about 20 percent of the domestic zinc 
of the Nation. It used to be some 30 percent. Even though we have 
large ore bodies of low-grade ore, we just can’t produce it economically 

at these prices. I believe that is all. 

Senator Neety. Do you think it would help the unemployment sit 
uation in your neighborhood to have the reciprocal trade agreements 
law continued for 3 more years, in its present form ‘ 

Mr. Katser. No, I don’t. 

Senator Nre.ty. Do you believe that the operation of that law is 
largely responsible, or that it is to some extent responsible for the un- 
employment of which you have spoken ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. It is my personal opinion that it is responsible for our 
condition. We don’t expect something better than anyone else has, 
but we would like to be put on a price that is competitive with our for- 
eign producers. 

Senator Neety. And you would like to have enough protection to 
enable your industry and your people to live according to American 
standards ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. That is right. 

You see, a practical miner is a layman so far as legislation is con- 
cerned. We fully realize that there can be laws passed that would do 
the thing, and yet be thrown around and there are no results. What 
we would like to have is some results to bring the living standards back 
to what we have been used to. We would like to be allowed to compete 
with foreign producers. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Kaiser. 

We are glad to see you here this morning, Mr. Wells, and I hope you 
will proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. WELLS, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF 
THE HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA CO., NEWELL, W. VA., REPRE- 
SENTING THE UNITED STATES POTTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wetxs. I hope your optimism as to the possibility of having 
some effect by the things that are appearing here will have some effect 
on the final vote in the Senate. We have felt somewhat frustrated 
in the past 25 years that we have been presenting our case here, and the 
pottery industry has actually shown practically no growth in 25 years. 
We still employ about the same number of people in spite of the great 
prosperity, and the great increase in population that has occurred in 
the country, purely because we can’t compete with those low labor cost 
imports. 

I might introduce myself as representing the United States Potters 
Association, of East Liverpool, Ohio. I am secretary-treasurer of the 
Homer Laughlin China Co. of Newell, W. Va. 

Senator Nerty. Mr. Wells, it was many years ago when I had the 
honor of being a Congressman from your district. Your pottery 
plant was the largest in the world of its kind. 

Mr. Wetts. That is still true, in spite of the fact that we haven't 


grown. But there are still none of the other American potteries that 
have grown either. 
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Senator Neexy. I think that I would understand why your pottery 
has been successful, in spite of all of the difficulties with which the 
industry has been beset. But I am not going to embarrass your 
modesty by stating what that reason is. 

Mr. We tts. It should be apparent to everyone, that American labor 
suffers the most when domestic production is displaced by imports. 
In the pottery industry for example, more than 60 cents out of every 
dollar we take in goes to labor, and our records show less than 3 cents 
goes to stockholders. 

Practically all industries, now suffering from foreign competition, 
show a high percentage of labor cost, which is obviously the reason 
their products are so vulnerable to competition from the low cost 
foreign countries. 

It seems just as obvious to us, in avoiding unemployment, that 
these industries should be given adequate tariff protection to enable 
them to meet import competition on an equal cost basis. Again 
naming our industry as an example, we employ 6 times as many 
people per dollar of product as does the cigarette industry, 3 times 
as many as steel and automobiles, and twice as many as office 
machinery. 

Now don’t let anyone say that the wide difference in wage rates 
in the United States and other countries is made up by the difference 
in production per man-hour. An officer of one of our pottery com- 
panies has just returned from a trip to the Orient, during which he 
visited several potteries in Japan. There he found machinery and 
equipment equal to the most modern American factories, and far 
ahead of many of our domestic plants. 

We get exactly the same reports from the plants in Italy and Ger- 
many, where new factories have been built and old ones rebuilt, all 
with the latest labor-saving machinery and, of course, entirely with 
the money of we American taxpayers. 

With Japanese wage rates one-tenth, and Italian one-fourth, of 
those paid in America, it is hardly surprising that the chinaware 
industry in those countries is thriving and expanding while ours is 
dying on the vine. 

Attached hereto you will find statistics covering operations during 
the past 7 years of 23 earthenware dinnerware plants belonging to 
our. association. These plants produce more than 85 percent of the 
total United States output. The important columns are “Earnings 
after taxes,” “Total dozens shipped,” and “Man-hours worked by pro- 
duction employees.” “Total ales” and “Wages paid” do not reflect 
the true picture, due to wage increases and the corresponding price 
increases that occurred during that period. 

You will note that earnings dropped from $4,150,000 or 7 percent 
of sales in 1947 to $255,800, or one-half of 1 percent of sales in 1953. 

In 1954 those 23 companies showed an overall loss for the entire in- 
dustry of $1,108,000. 

During the same period, total shipments in dozens of pieces dropped 
from 27,293,000 to 18,933,000, or hen of 34 percent. Man-hours of 


work went from 25,682,000 to 15,858,000, a reduction of 38 percent. 

Now, please remember, while that has been happening to our 
domestic pottery industry, our country as a whole has been enjoying 
one of the most prosperous periods in its history and more new homes 
have been built than ever before in the same length of time. 
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During that same period of steady and rapid deterioration in United 
States production, earnings, and employment, imports of earthen- 
ware dinnerware have increased over 300 percent and imports of china 
dinnerware over 700 percent. Practically all of these huge import 
increases have been accounted for by imports from Japan. There 
seems little question that our domestic industry will last just as long 
as it takes Japan to build up her production to where she can supply 
the entire American market. 

Perhaps the most hopeless aspect of this situation is that about 
90 percent of all dinnerware imports are still coming in under the 
original tariff rates of the 1930 Tariff Act. Tariffs were reduced in 
both the English and French treaties on certain classifications of both 
china and earthenware, that before the war were largely imported 
from England and France, but these constituted a very small part 
of total imports, which before the war, as now, are principally from 
Japan. 

With a new trade treaty with Japan coming up, there is every 
reason to believe, from past performance, our completely foreign- 
minded State Department will agree to substantial tariff reductions 
on all classifications of china ant earthenware. We have presented 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information all of the above figures, 
but have no reason to believe they will be given any more considera- 
tion than we, and many other American industries, have received in 
the past. 

One of the sad parts of the picture is that they will get absolutely 
nothing of value in return for the elimination of the American pot- 
tery industry and its 30,000 employees, unless the Japan treaty 
should be entirely different from all others they have negotiated to 
date. 

Here are some figures from the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security that came in just before I left home. In- 
cidentally, as you may or may not be aware, and you probably are, 
West Virginia is much the largest producer cf earthenware of any 
State in the Union. . 

Senator Nrety. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Wetts. In 1948, and this is quoting from the West Virginia De- 
partment of Employment Security report, there were 9,100 people 
employed in pottery production. With a decrease occurring in every 
year since then, the 1954 figure was 5,400, a drop of 41 percent. 

Under all other classifications of employment in West Virginia, a 
coal mining showed a greater decrease in employment in those 
years, and it was 46 percent. 

This same report shows for the pottery industry workers in Jan- 
uary 1955 average weekly earnings of only $45.08 and average weekly 
hours of work 28.9. Both of them are the lowest in any classification. 
Also in that connection, I might state the experiences of our com- 
pany with unemployment compensation. For 1953 we were charged, 
and our employees received, just about $20,000 in unemployment com- 
pensation. In 1954, they received, and we were charged, $108,000. 
_ The first 2 months of this year, employment has been even less than 
it was in the same 2 months of last year. 

Just to show the West Virginia potters have excellent company in 
their misery, there were in California in 1948 about 600 small art pot- 
teries making fancy pieces of all kinds. They employed a total of 
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6,000 people. In 1954 there were less than 200 factories with 2,500 
employees. 

During the same period, imports of Japanese artware skyrocketed 
from practically nothing to $25 million, landed value. Here again 
all this came in under the Smoot-Hawley Act rates. But, nevertheless, 
they are going to reduce those rates not only in the Japanese treaty, 
but also under the provisions of H. R. 1. 

We hope someday, somehow, it will be divulged just why the health, 
happiness, and prosperity of the Japanese potter is of so much greater 
importance to our State Department than that of the men and women 
who work in the potteries of our own country. 

We take strong exception to a statement made by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell in his testimony before the Ways and Means Committee on 


H.R.1. Hesaid: 


Some 4'4 million jobs are attributable to work generated by our foreign trade. 
On the other hand, it has been estimated that not over 100,000 workers might be 
threatened, directly or indirectly, with the loss of their jobs by increased imports 
resulting from a hypothetical reduction across the board of 50 percent in present 
tariff rates. 

To reach such a fantastic figure as 414 million, he must have included 
all the employees of such industries as automobiles, business machines, 
tobacco, et cetera, none of whom export more than 1 percent of their 
pees. The figure of 100,000 for those whose jobs are threatened 

xy imports is equally wide of the mark. The pottery industry alone 
has 30,000 men and women who very definitely come into this category 
and we are one of the smaller of dozens of industries that find them- 
selves in the same unenviable situation. 

As against Secretary Mitchell’s wild statement, let us take a concrete 
example of what actually happens to labor when imports are balanced 
against exports. 

A thousand dollars’ worth, foreign value, of chinaware is imported, 
and we balance this with the export of a thousand dollars’ worth, 
American value, of cigarettes. The thousand dollars’ worth of china 
costs the merchant just about $2,000 delivered in his store. 

Suppose this displaces only $2,000 worth, landed value, of American- 
made china. If made in a United States pottery, more than $1,200 
would have been paid labor in the production of this replacement. 
In the production of the exported cigarettes, balancing this china im- 
port, 1: one would have received just about $100. 

So on this export-import trade that appears on the Treasury’s books 
as an even $1,000 deal, American labor loses $1,100. 

This same thing is true to greater or lesser degree whenever we 
compare the labor content in any balance of exports and competitive 
imports. The first reason for this is the Treasury’s use of the foreign 
value of imports against the American value of exports, which de- 
velops the so-called dollar gap. These figures give a completely dis- 
torted picture of the value in hours of work and payrolls of the 
American commodities displaced by the imports. And those are 
surely the real yardsticks, hours of work and payrolls, to measure 
the comparative values of exports and imports. 

The second reason is, of course, the wide difference in the propor- 
tion of labor cost between our exports and the commodities displaced 
by imports. The labor cost in the production of chinaware is more 
than 65 percent of total cost. In cigarettes it is about 10 percent. In 
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automobiles and farm machinery it is about 23 percent. In heavy 
electrical equipment for the home—washing machines, refrigerators, 
et cetera—it is not over 25 percent. 

Let us say, finally, that those of us who are opposing the provisions 
of H. R. 1 strongly favor increased imports, but of those commodities 
that do not displace the production of American factories, farms, and 
mines at prices we cannot meet. 

We know the way to accomplish this, and at the same time maintain 
a high domestic purchasing power, which is the real backbone of our 
economy, is to give the American producer, employing American labor 

American wages, a fair, even chance for his own home market. 

(The chart is as follows:) 


Composite chart 
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1950 | 54, 881, 791 3, 467, 055 1, 951, 892 23, 365, 968 31, 505, 141 20, 506, 834 
1951 59, 670, 911 3, 790, 339 1, 811, 416 22, 987, 942 34, 124, 409 20), 958, 997 
1952 | 58,789,381 | 2, 275, 621 | 942, 504 22,701,589 | 34, 617, 634 20, 385, 137 
1953 | 53, 508, 651 | 1 | 255, 815 19, 337, 151 31, 744, 522 16, 703, 501 
1954 | 48, 315, 607 ' 683,786 | | 1, 107, 882 18, 932, 833 26, 976, 496 | 15, 858, 009 
| | 
' Loss, 


Senator Nrety. Mr. Wells, your statement is very much appreciated. 
It was very impressive, and I hope the Congress will have the good 
sense to pay some attention to it. 

I am sure there are quite a number of Members of the Senate who 
will be very much impressed by what you have read. into the record 
this morning. I am hoping-there will be a majority of them that 
will vote in accordance with that impression. 

Mr. Wetts. I can assure you that hope is sincerely shared by 
all of us. 

Senator Nery. Thank you, Mr. Wells. 

The next witness is Mr. Richard Pass, of the Onondaga Pottery Co. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD PASS, PRESIDENT OF THE ONONDAGA 
POTTERY CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mr. Pass. Senator Neely, I am Richard Pass, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
I am president of the Onondaga weeny Co., that makes Syracuse 
china. I am here representing about 2 000 people, those who work 
in the plants, those now on pensions from the company, and the 
stockholders. 

[ am here as representative of other potters and potteries with 
like interests, and as a United States citizen. I did not receive word 
of this hearing i in time to prepare a brief, so what I shall tell you will 
be extemporaneous and supported by such facts as I have been able 
to get from Syracuse since I heard from your committee. 
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Our people are very much worried. Our situation is much the 
same as Mr. Wells has pictured. His plant, which is, or was before 
the inflow of so much foreign product, the largest in the world, manu- 
factures what is known as earthenware. That is similar to the 
British earthenware, but technically better. 

We manufacture, on the other hand, what is technically known 
as vitrified china. The difference is essentially one of translucence. 
Our industry may not have been as a whole quite as much hurt as the 
picture which Mr. Wells has so ably presented to you. Nonetheless, 
it is very seriously hurt in employment, and even more seriously 
threatened in point of earnings. 

Our employment, in terms of man-hours, has gone down 30 percent 
since 1951. We believe that to be in general typical of the vitrified- 
china branch of the pottery industry. The reason it isn’t the 40 
percent that Mr. Wells referred to in his industry is because in addi- 
tion to making household chinaware we also make commercial china- 
ware. As yet that has not been damaged by imports as has the 
householdware china market for the American producers. 

Senator Negety. What do you mean by commercial chinaware? 

Mr. Pass. The heavier ware used by hotels, restaurants, railroads, 
steamships, and public eating places generally. Under the proposals 
being negotiated now, there is grave danger that the duty on the 
tariff on chinaware used commercially will be substantially reduced, 
too. That is possibly by as much as 5814 percent. That would attack 
that segment of our business. Earnings have suffered much worse 
than employment. As I said, the employment is down 30 percent, 
and corporate earnings are down about 60 percent. 

They are now reaching the vanishing point for our branch of the 
pottery industry, below which the industry simply cannot survive. 
After all, we do have to make some money merely to stay in business 
at all. 

This has happened during a period when our economy as a whole 
has tended to expand. 

A thing that troubles me greatly is that we are not able to pay our 
pre what they should be receiving. We have not been able to 
seep pace with the increase in wage scales because we have this com- 
petition from Japan, with wages one-tenth or one-ninth of ours, 
from Germany with wages about one-fifth of ours, and England with 
wages about one-fourth of ours. 

I know well the theory that as international trade increases, living 
standards and wage scales tend to become equalized between the 
trading nations. That was Taussig’s theory, that each country 
should make the things in which it had an economic advantage. It 
is a fine-sounding theory unless one looks closely at what consti- 
tutes economic advantage. 

One finds that the major component is wages, and so long as any 
country, by currency depreciation or other means, can keep their 
wage scales relatively low in relation to those of America, they have 
an enormous economic advantage. 

Now, it is thought to apply only to a few industries. Certainly the 
craft industries are hit first, because they have the highest percent- 
age of wages to the factories selling price of the goods they produce, 
as Mr. Wells has shown by statistics. 
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But they are not in the end the only ones. The others are going 
to catch it later. That includes many industries, some industries 
who now cry for free trade. The time will come when they will 
be crying another tune. 

If one makes an analysis from beginning to end of the production 
process, mining, refining, transportation, components manufacture, 
to the production of the ultimate product, the major part of the cost 
is for wages. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has told me, in private 
estimate, that they think it is about 75 percent for American industry 
asa whole. They could not give published figures because they have 
not been able to get the basic data. That is their opinion. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Gainsbrough, their chief economist. 

Now, sir, it is incredible to us that we here in this country with far 
more unemployment than in Europe are told that we must create 
more unemployment here to give them even less unemployment over 
there. In point of numbers, we have more unemployment than all 
Europe put together. That is west of the Lron Curtain. In point 
of ratios, we are far higher than Britain, and about the same as 
(yermany, in spite of the enormous influx of immigrants from behind 
the Iron Curtain into Western Germany. 

I cannot make sense of it, excepting to assume that the adminis- 
tration is being controlled by the State Department, and the State 
Department is so preoccupied with its foreign affairs as to ignore the 
human values which are being destroyed in this country. 

In our pottery there are 400 who have been with us over 20 years. 
Half of our remaining force has been with us over 10 years. Prac- 
tically everybody who has been with us under 5 years, we have had 
to lay off. 

Where are these people going to get other work? Their only skill 
is their craft. Many of them have devoted their entire working lives 
to this craft. That is typical of craft industry. Where are they to 
get work? Are we to say to them, whose craftsmen forebears came 
to this country to escape the conditions of Europe, that if they want 
to continue in their craft, they must go back to the country from which 
their forebears came? To me that would be betrayal of our American 
heritage. 

Senator Neety. That opinion has the concurrence of the chairman. 
You may rest assured of that. 

Mr. Pass. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Neety. You certainly may. 

Mr. Pass. Is there any hope that something could be done about 
this? It seems to be a monstrous situation. Here we are being de- 
prived of property rights, and our workers are being deprived of job 
rights, wibeat any redress. We are being destroyed by what is virtu- 
ally executive fiat. Furthermore, it is contrary to the mandatory pro- 
visions of the law itself. 

Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements Act is very specific in the 
provisions of its escape clause. It is not permissive. It is positive. 
American industry must not be destroyed. The jobs of American 
workers must not be destroyed. 

But we find our administration using a procedural provision of 
that act, section 7 (a) to negate the mandatory provisions of that act. 
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Yet we are told by our attorneys that we have no redress, that we 
do not have a day in court. 

I claim, sir, that when American citizens are deprived of their 
property, and when they are deprived of their jobs, the craft to which 
they have devoted a life of work, they should have their day in court. 

When we come to the technique of controlling our economy by 
executive fiat, sir, we are moving a long, long way to the totalitarian 
ideologies which were the undoing of Germany and Italy, and which 
exists today in Russia. That is not the American way, is it? 

Senator Nrety. It is certainly not in my book. You have asked if 
there is any hope that we may expect relief. I remember what a very 
great American said, and I dissent from one of the imputations con- 
tained in the statement. But I think it is not irrelevant to state, or 
to repeat, what Colonel Ingersoll once said, that— 


Hope is the consolation of the world. It builds the home and plants the flowers 
that fill the air with joy. Let us hope that if there is a God, he is wise and good, 
and let us hope if there be any way, it will bring peace and happiness to all of 


the children of men. 

I concur in that hope but I have no doubt about the existence of 
God. I certainly do an in the hope to which you have appealed, 
and if I did not have it I would not be conducting this hearing. 

It is as amazing to me as it is to you that the American Government, 
whether Democratic or Republican, would long insist on continuing 
to trade off American jobs and pauperize American men and women 
in order to provide prosperity for the people of other lands. It does 
not make any more sense to me than it does to you. I am against it, 
and I refuse to be bound by any political party or any political theory 
that runs counter to commonsense and judgment and decency in the 
administration of the laws, and in the making of the laws of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. Pass. Will there be someone to champion our cause in the 
Senate ? 

Senator Nrety. I certainly hope that there will be someone to 
champion that cause. 

Mr. Pass. I am not speaking of the potteries alone. I am speaking 
of all craft industry. We cannot afford to lose the valuable industry 
in our American life. We must not all be forced to become automatons 
of the machine age, the human byproduct of mechanistic materialism. 

The craftsmen take pride in what they make. There is a bond of 
comradeship among the fellow craftsmen. 

I might say this to you: It is 35 years since I returned to the pottery 
from the First World War. In those 35 years there has never been 
a falling out between any group of workers in any department of any 
of our plants and management. There has not been 1 day of pro- 
duction lost due to such cause. That is the comradeship of our craft. 

I am the third generation in this pottery. A number of us are third 
generation. Many of us are second generation, and a few are even 
fourth generation. Must we and the cultural values we seek to serve 
through our craft, the human values which we serve in our work with 
one another, be destroyed in utter disregard of these human and cul- 
tural values? Must America become simply the product of its own 
machinery? Must Americans become the human byproduct of 
mechanistic materialism ? 
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Senator Neriy. Of course, again, we hope that is not going to be 
the consummation. Have you anything else you wish to say ¢ 

Mr. Pass. No. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much. I feel that both you and 
Mr. Wells have made magnificant contributions to this record. The 
Chair is very grateful to both of you. 

Mr. Pass. May I ask a question, sir? I forgot to present some- 
thing which my assistant prepared for me with a good deal of labor, 
and which I think is very important. It is that last year the im- 
ports of household china tableware displaced employment in the pot- 
teries in this country of 12,626 people. In other words, there would 
have been that much employment more for American potteries had 
it not been for this flood of imports last year. 

Seventy-eight percent of those imports came from Japan, whose 
wages are between one-ninth and one-tenth of ours. 

Thank you, sir, for letting me add that. 

Senator Nrety. That will be incorporated in the record, of course. 

The next witness is Mr. Frank Hull, president of the Pottery 
Workers International Union, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK HULL, PRESIDENT OF THE POTTERY 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


Senator NreLy. We are glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Huy. Senator Neely and members of the committee: In a. 
pliance with instructions I received, verbal testimony is in order, 
understand, and I come this morning to speak to you from the ori 
of my heart on the basis of fact. ‘do not have a prepared statement 
of statisties on unemployment 1 in the pottery industry or imports from 
foreign countries. That, of course, is the basis or the reason for these 
committee hearings, as a result of House Resolution 1. 

I have the pleasure of representing 50,000 pottery workers and their 
families. We have been negotiating with the pottery manufacturers 
on the basis of collective- bargaining agreements since 1900. During 
that long period of negotiations and labor-man: igement relationships, 
we have experienced one strike. I think that is a very fine record. 

But we have in the pottery industry accepted and adhered to collec- 
tive bargaining as we understand it should be adhered to. That is, 
we are employed in an industry that is peculiar unto itself. Our 
people onienend and appreciate the necessity of producing as a 
means of retaining their employment security. By that, I mean that 
in the pottery industry, most of the workers are pieceworkers. They 
get paid for that which ‘they produce. 

In other words, we like to refer to it as our people being in business. 
They are making a piece of merchandise and selling it to the employer 
for an agreed upon price. 

Of course, that is dissimilar to some of the arrangements elsewhere 
under collective bargaining. Our people realize that they must pro- 
duce the maximum amount in order to meet this terrible competition 
we have been confronted with since the advent of the industry in the 
United States. Our people have been taught that at the family dinner 
table by their fathers. In most areas where potteries are located, there 
is no other source of employment. 
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Eighty-three percent of our people own their own homes. They are 
good American workers. They haven’t been able to keep pace with 
the moving economic events in the labor-management world because 
of this terrible unfair competition. 

We represent several branches of the pottery industry. We have a 
very fine comparison as between the dinnerware branch of the industry 
and the sanitary branch of the industry. That is the branch of the 
industry that manufactures bathroom fixtures. 

Down through the years they have not been confronted with for- 
eign competition. However, it is beginning. We discovered recently 
that they are laying down bathroom lavatories in the city of San 
Francisco from Japan at $4 per piece less than the American price. 
We have bought these lavatories and we have examined them. The 
workmanship is good, or acceptable. They are not shoddy merchan- 
dise. They are vitrified china, That is one item. 

Of course, we know others will follow. 

Senator Nrety. May I interrupt you at that point? Is that ware 
made by Japanese laborers who are working oe one-ninth of the 
wages paid in America? In other words, are they in the category 
of those mentioned by-Mr. Pass? You probably heard him say that 
Japan in effect could hire a man to work 9 days for the wages that 
he and Mr. Wells pay a man for working 1 day in America. Is this 
ware that you are talking about now made by that kind of labor? 

Mr. Hutt. That is right. I subscribe to Mr. Wells’ statement. 

Senator Nreety. Do you also subscribe to the statement made by 
Mr. Pass? 

Mr. Huu. That is right. 

Senator Neety. And you are representing the labor branch of the 
industry and not the operators? They spoke, of course, from the oper- 
ators’ point of view, but with manifest sympathy for those who work 
and are employed in the industry. 

Mr. Hutu. That is correct. 

Now, the comparison, for your information, is this: That in the 
sanitary branch of the industry, their average hourly rate is better 
than $2 per hour. They have had no foreign competition confronting 
them. 

In the dinnerware industry their average is between $1.68 and $1.72 
per hour. They are confronted with foreign competition. The pic- 
ture is drawn rather sharply in that comparative field. 

In the dinnerware branch of the industry we find France at the 
moment flooding supermarkets in the United States with 5-piece 
starter sets at 60 and 62 cents per piece. The American pottery manu- 
facturer can’t hope to produce those items for less than 88 or 90 cents 
per piece. But he has to meet that competition, and the result is 
that they are just simplying taking the business. 

Senator Nre.y. What is the average compensation of an employee 
in the factories around East Liverpool, or over on the West Virginia 
side of Chester ? 

Mr. Huu. $1.68 and $1.70 per hour. That is the average. 

Senator NEELy. Would you mind my interrupting here to say that 
in 1935 I visited some factories in Japan, particularly in Osaka. Those 
were both textile mills and potteries. It was difficult to obtain accu- 
rate official information, but the best unofficial information I could 
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obtain was to the effect that the highest price paid for men working 
12 hours a day in those factories at that time was 67 cents a day. Not 
67 cents an hour, but 67 cents a day. 

Hr. Huuy. There has been as much progress made in manufacturing 
methods in Japan since 1935 as we have had. 

Senator Nrety. They had reasonably modern machinery at that 
time. I remember a member of the Senate from a Southern State, 
who was with me on my trip through,a large textile mill in Osaka, 
said, 

This machinery here is as good as the most modern, or up-to-date as the most 
modern textile machinery we have in South Carolina at this time. 

Mr. Hutu. Well, we are wondering, and our people are wondering 
what is going to happen to them. The average age in the dinnerwear 
branch of the pottery industry is 50 years. The American pottery 
manufacturer has not subscribed to an almost natural pattern of re- 
fusing to hire people over 40 years of age. Of course, the piece-work 
system enters into that scheme of affairs because they get paid for 
that which they do. 

Now, we are wondering where this policy or program inaugurated 
by the administration on the basis of appeasement is finally going to 
result. We know the Japanese pottery worker is getting restless be- 
cause his island has been flooded with Americans. We know there has 
been considerable intermarriage, and we know that they are learning of 
the land of opportunity in the United States. 

They are becoming restless. The Japanese pottery manufacturer 
and exporter realizes he has a problem to meet. In their restlessness, 
he is fearful that they will acquiesce to the temptations of communism. 
So he is confronted with a dilemma. If he hopes to maintain his 
present advantage in the American market he has that problem. He 
realizes that he must do something for the workers, or they are going 
Communist. So he conceives the idea that if he can get additional 
tariff relief that possibly he can relieve that situation in Japan. That 
is at the expense of the American pottery worker. 

Now, they are going to cut the tariff 15 percent over a period of 3 
years on pottery. Is that the end? I ask, is that the end? Is that 
where it will stop, or will it be pegged at 50 percent? Certainly not. 
There is no end to appeasement. 

Certainly the Japanese will realize if they can get a 15 percent 
reduction in tariff rates by pressure and threat, they will continue the 
program. What will be the end result if this thing follows the natural] 
course of events and tariff is completely eradicated in the pottery field 
What will be the result ? 

Naturally, the American pottery market will be turned over to the 
foreign manufacturer. Then what will happen? Will they come in 
here as respectable merchants and establish some price combinations 
to protect each other, or will they come into the American market and 
turn it into a price-cutting battlefield ? 

That is what they will do, in my opinion. Will that in the end 
enhance the economic position or condition of the workers in their 
respective countries? Certainly it won’t. Then we will have to begin 
all over again. 

Now, we are tr veling in that direction. We pottery workers are 
frightened. We feel that we have contributed our fair share to the 
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American economy. We have given an honest day’s work, and we 
have been accorded the privilege of collective bargaining. When, as 
a result of facts, we did not succeed in keeping abreast of wage patterns 
throughout the Nation, we did not strike. We felt that it would be 
futile to do that. So we are stymied. We are stopped dead in our 
tracks. The world is passing us by because of this terrible blight 
upon the industry. 

The average age of the pottery worker is so high, and he is a trades- 
man, he cannot adjust himself to other work in other industries. The 
pottery workers are just not some people that you employ off the 
street today and bring him in tomorrow and they do the ‘ob. They go 
in and they serve a 2-, 3-, or 5-year apprenticeship, at less than jour- 
neymen rates in order to qualify as proficient journeymen. ‘They 
have from 1 to 5 years invested the same as a eeilecren) man going 
to college. 

They do not get the journeyman rate, and they work for less, as 
much as 3314 percent less than the going rate to learn their trade. 
They are tradesmen. It is a high-skilled industry. It hasn’t been 
possible for the American pottery industry to adopt automation and 
modern machinery as promisciously as other industries have succeeded 
in doing. 

When the clay is put together in form, if it doesn’t come out properly 
it is a total loss. It can’t be thrown back into the furnace. It can’t 
be thrown back into the mill, as they do in textiles, and worked over 
again. It is a total loss, and it is gone. So there must be some cau- 
tiousness exercised in the production of pottery. The losses are 
great. 

Now, we think that those who propose this reduction in tariff rates 
for the pottery industry are going to throw large numbers of our 
people on the streets, in addition to the numbers that are on the streets 
and working part time at the present time. That is on the basis of 
about 38 percent less than capacity production. 

We wonder why we deserve treatment of this kind. We wonder 
why our concern is not the concern of those who make treaties with 
foreign countries. We wonder what the Japanese have done that 
has been so beneficial to the United States of America that American 
pottery workers’ jobs should be traded over to Japanese pottery 
workers. We wonder. 

Certainly it is a small industry. There is no doubt the President 
of the United States can look out across the land from the White 
House and he can see the pottery industry as a small segment of indus- 
try, and some person must make a sacrifice for all progress. No doubt 
he feels that if he can appease the Japanese workers from being 
tempted by communism, he is serving the best purpose for the greatest 
number. 

However, where is the thing going to end? Who will be next, and 
what will be next? This industry has been struggling in the United 
States since back in the 1940’s. We have gradually perfected the 
product until we have been accepted by the American purchasing 
public. 

You know for a great many years in the early history of the Ameri- 
“an pottery industry, the American pottery manufacturer was afraid 
to densify his merchandise as being made in America. He put the 


lion and unicorn on it to indicate it was made in England. That thing 
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was overcome. They went into world fairs in London and France 
and secured blue ribbons to indicate they could produce first-class 
merchandise. It was accepted by the purchasing public. It is good 
merchandise. They are not out of design and just because of force 
and power exploiting their workers. We sit down and bargain col- 
lectively and we do the best we can with the problem we are confronted 
with. 

But foreign competition is always in the background. It is hover- 
ing above us. We are not free to deal as many other industries are 
that are not confronted with this terrible competition. If it was fair 
competition, we would not object. If the pottery workers in foreign 
countries were receiving wages comparable with American pottery 
wage scales, certainly there would be competition, but it would be 
competition on the basis of quality. The merchant that brought the 
finest merchandise into the market would get the business, and the 
publie would profit thereby. 

But under the cutthroat competition, what occurs? What is the 
end result? That is in the commercial end of the business. They go 
at each other’s throats and they reduce wages. They reduce quality. 
They undersell. They cheapen the merchandise. Wages go down. 
Profits go down. The quality goesdown. Noone is benefited. That 
is the thing that we are establishing here. I do not know how the 
American pottery worker or American pottery manufacturer is going 
. compete with the production that is coming into this country “from 

Japan, Italy, France, and all over the place. I don’t know how they 
are going to do it. 

The American pottery worker has been ingenious in his initiative 
and in his ability to cut corners and find ways and means to produce 
more in a given period of time, so that he could make more money 

We have not succeeded in building up our wage scale in the pottery 
industry on the basis of force. It has been done on the basis of merit. 
It is a mighty fine relationship. We are just as the crossroads now 
where almost anything can happen. Our people are restless. Mem- 
bers of their families are negotiating with other employers. They 
are getting pensions in the s sanitary branch of the industry. Just 2 
months ago we negotiated a contract that provided for a minimum 
of $140 a month pension for 25 years’ service at 65 years of age, includ- 
ing social security. 

We negotiated a welfare plan, hospitalization covering the whole 
family. We can’t enjoy those things in the dinnerware branch of the 
industry because of foreign competition. 

Senator Nrety. Was that a single-plant contract or industrywide? 

Mr. Hutu. It was companywide, with seven large potteries. But 
we have it similarly in single plants, and not quite as elaborate as 
the one I speak of. But we have others in individual plants. 

The American pottery worker wants to know why the Government 
has singled him out and exposed him to this unfair competition. If 
I came to this committee this mor ning with a ridiculous strike record, 
that our history of collective bargaining had been based upon dog 
eat dog, and that we are out to take the last drop of blood and the 
last pound of flesh from the employer, and that we are crouched in 
dark corners waiting until he catches up with a dollar and pounce 
upon him to take it “off of him, very likely we would be considered 
in a different light. 
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But the rug is being pulled from under our job opportunities and 
we are too old to go elsewhere to work. We have given our life’s 
work to this industry. No one else will hire us. What are we going 
to do? 

We will be thrown on the scrap heap. That is for a few weeks of 
unemployment, and then what? 

Senator Neety. Mr. Hull, you are making a very impressive state- 
ment. I ask you this question in the light of the testimony of Mr. 
Pass, who was from Senator Lehman’s State, from Syracuse, by the 
way, and representing the Onondago Pottery Co., who spoke here 
with great eloquence and logic, I thought. 

He stated that the workman in Japan works 9 days for the wages 
that are paid by an American pottery to a man to work 1 day. I am 
only restating this because Senator Lehman was not here when he 
testified. 

Now, with that kind of competition staring you in the face, do 
you believe that the industry could survive a further cut of 15 percent 
during the next 3 years on the tariff rate that is now imposed on the 
kind of earthenware and pottery of which you have been speaking? 

Mr. Huu. Certainly not. I think that there should be an increase 
in tariff over and above the present rate. I think that it should be 
based on American valuation. I think that the law should be written 
in such distinctive language that when the importer laid down a 
bill of merchandise at a port of entry the valuation should be com- 
puted on f. o. b. American pottery. 

The foreign valuation clause in the present Tariff Act is bad 
enough within itself, and certainly we could hardly get over that 
one without becoming incensed to the point of disloyalty. 

But this one that they are tossing at us this time is just more than 
we know how to digest. We just don’t know what to do with it. We 
just wonder if they are going to give our wages and our job oppor- 
tunities to Japanese workers to prevent them from becoming com- 
munistic, what is going to happen to the American pottery worker 
when his job is taken away from him. What is he going to think? 

Senator Leuman. May I ask you a question? I am very sorry that 
I missed the other witnesses and only heard the very end of your 
remarks. Unfortunately, I had to go to another important meeting 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Did you give any figures, Mr. Hull, of the degree of unemployment 
in your industry at the present time? 

Mr. Hutt. I didn’t give individual personnel figures. I gave per- 
centages. The industry is operating approximately at 38 percent less 
than capacity production. 

Senator Lenman. Does that mean that there are 38 percent of your 
normal number of workers out of employment now ? 

Mr. Hux. Not necessarily. Some of them are working part time. 
No; I wouldn’t say that the personnel number would match consis- 
tently with the percentage production figures at all. I would say that 
there would be 10 or 15 percent difference there. If it were 38 percent 
less than capacity production, I would say that it wouldn’t mean there 
was 38 percent of the people unemployed. Possibly there would be 
15 or 20 percent of the people unemployed. 

But we have in our collective-bargaining agreement in our pottery 
industry an equal division of work clause. When work becomes slack, 
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people are not just immediately taken off the rolls or laid off, but 
what available work there is is divided among the original number 
of people. There is no viciousness there. There is a very fine consid- 
eration and respect for minority groups. 

Now, in some industries, where they have strict seniority, the 
minute the workweek falls down to 1 minute less than 40 hours per 
week, someone is laid off. We don’t do that in the pottery industry. 
We divide the work among ourselves. The manufacturer agrees to 
that sort of thing. 

That is the human aspect of our relationship with each other. We 
think it is a very fine thing. We are terribly distressed. More than 
80 percent of our people own their own homes. There is a large 
percentage of that number that don’t have them paid for. They are 
very ambitious to send their children through school, including col- 
lege. They are American-speaking people, usually English descent. 
They are not capable of doing anything else. 

You just can’t teach old dogs new tricks. When they are dumped 
out on the sidewalk, or out of employment for a few weeks, they will 
be at the mercy of their friends or relatives, or society. 

Some person will be taxed to keep them in unemployment, and the 
Japanese workers will be working their 12 hours a day at one-ninth, 
or one-eighth, or one-seventh of our wage structure. 

Do they expect us to reduce our wages to meet that thing? Are 
we going to be compelled in the interest of job opportunities to sit 
down and say, “All right, we will take a 10 percent reduction, or we 
will take a 15 percent reduction,” and the rest of the workers through- 
out the Nation are receiving increases and improved insurances and 
pension plans. We get none of those, and in addition we must take a 
reduction in wages. 

Senator LeHman. May I ask you one more question? I want to say 
I have been very much interested in your very moving remarks, at least 
those I had the opportunity of listening to. 

I am sorry I was not here when Mr. Pass, who represents a com- 
pany in my own State, was on the stand. 

Let me say this: As I interpret the law, the President has the right 
on recommendation of the Tariff Commission to raise tariffs and not 
only to lower them. 

I was wondering whether any application for an increase in the 
tariff on pottery has ever been submitted or argued before the Tariff 
Commission ¢ 

Now, we know, for instance, in the case of Swiss watches, the Presi- 
dent on recommendation of the Tariff Commission, did raise the 
duties. Whether that was a wise move or not, I am not qualified to say 
at this time. 

But he undoubtedly has the right to raise tariffs. I would like to 
find out whether any application to the Tariff Commission in recent 
years, has been made for an increase in the tariff on pottery. 

Mr. Hutu. Perhaps I could best answer your question, Senator 
Lehman, by saying that in 1920 when the Tariff Act was designed, 
there was an increase in ad valorem duty on white wear from 45 to 
65, and on decorated wear from 45 to 70. But they wrote the foreign 
valuation clause into the act, and it practically nullified the effective- 
ness of the increase. You could have raised it up to 1,000, and it 
wouldn’t have meant anything. 

62617—55——8 
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Now, since that time we have been struggling to prevent reductions 
in tariff. Our complete time has been occupied in trying to protect 
and defend what we have. We haven’t made any progress, but on 
several occasions there have been bills introduced, but they got ex- 
actly no place. 

The reciprocal trade agreements and GATT, that was born out of 
those trade agreements, have been handling the situation. It has been 
beyond the power, apparently, of Congress to do anything about it. 

We have not had the money to go to Geneva and protect ourselves. 
That concludes all I have to say. 

Senator Lenman. Then I understand no application for an increase 
in the tariff has been made in recent times? 

Mr. Pass. Yes; that has been made. 

Senator Lenman. When was that, Mr. Pass? 

Mr. Pass. In 1952 the application was made, and in 1954 there was 
a finding by the Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission said, by 
a majority of 4 to 2, and I can’t remember the exact wording, but it 
was virtually this: We were asking for relief from the flood of im- 
ports from Japanese selling at very much lower prices than it is pos- 
sible for us to sell American-made wear. What the four Commis- 
sioners signed as a statement that in substance they claimed that 
since the Japanese wear was selling at so much lower prices than the 
American wear, it could not be like and similar. That was not with- 
standing the fact that everybody in the industry knows that it is like 
and similar. It is made of virtually the same composition. It is fired 
by the same methods, the same base, and it has a glazed surface, the 
same as ours. The decorations are _— over the glaze, the same 
as ours, and by the same methods which we use. 

The Japanese wear is vitrified, translucent china, and so is ours. 
They are directly competitive. Evidence was submitted to prove in 
instance after instance from the experience of retail stores, including 
one in Syracuse, that it has displaced it. 

But three members appointed by previous administrations, and 
one new member appointed by the present administration, said, “No; 
it can’t be like and similar, or it couldn’t sell at so much lower price.” 

There was a very strong, very factual, and very potent dissent by 
the Chairman and the Vice Chairman. It was in that case clearly a 
miscarriage of justice. 

But may I point out, sir, that even had the Tariff Commission 
found with us by a majority, or unanimously, there is little reason 
to believe that it would have made a particle of difference because 
the administration has been using a procedural paragraph of the 
Trade Agreements Act to negate the mandatory wording of the 
escape clause. That is paragraphs 6 (a) and (b). We claim that 
that is wrong. 

We claim that we are being deprived of our property rights. Our 
workers are being deprived of their job rights without the due 
process of law which is certainly inherent in the concept and tradi- 
tion of government in the United States. 

Our attorneys tell us we have no redress. That is not the American 
way. There is an issue of law, and we should have our day in court. 
That is in accordance with American traditions. We do not have it. 
It is wrong. 
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Senator Leaman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Hull, and also Mr. Pass. 

I believe it is not only appropriate but my duty to say that I think 
you have spoken, Mr. Hull, with ability for the employees of the 
pottery industry, and with ability similar to that which Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Pass have spoken for the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Hutz. Thank you, Senator Neely. 

Senator Nee.ty. This hearing is now adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon the hearing adjourned at 11:30 a. m., to reconvene 
at 10 o'clock, Friday, March 11, 1955.) 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1955 


Unrrep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : ancien Neely (presiding) and Lehman. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nrety. The subcommittee will proceed. 

Before hearing the first witness, the Chair takes the liberty of read- 
ing into the record a letter that is pertinent to this investigation, at 
least so far as residual oil is concerned. This is on the stationery of 
the Centralia Chamber of Commerce, Centralia, Il]. It is addressed 
to me and dated March 7, 1955. 


By executive order of our president, the executive committee of the board of 
directors of the Centralia Chamber of Commerce, I have been instructed to write 
to you regarding the proposed amendment to limit the total oil imports to 10 
percent of domestic demand. On behalf of over 500 business, industrial, and 
professional people of this area, we want you and your fellow citizens to know 
that we favor this amendment and that such action is vital to the economic 
welfare of all of southern Illinois, as well as to the oil industry throughout the 
Nation. Oil activity has played a tremendous part in the development of Cen- 
tralia, Ill., and the surrounding area. In fact, in the words of one prominent 
citizen, “It is the only natural resource that we have left in the area that 
amounts to anything.” 

If production is cut back due to the impact of foreign oil, it will have an 
immediate effect upon literally thousands of people in this area. We sincerely 
believe that domestic production should not be hampered in the interest of the 
worldwide situation at this time. We all know what happens to foreign imports 
if this Nation should be involved in world conflict. It is our understanding that 
hearings will start on this amendment March 14. We respectfully request that 
you present our views to the Senate Finance Committee and to your colleagues 
in the Senate. 

Respectfully, 
LARRY SCHEETS, 
Ezecutiwe Secretary, Centralia Chamber of Commerce, Centralia, Ill. 


Senator Nrery. Our first witness this morning is the Honorable 
W. J. Bryan Dorn. 
Mr. Dorn, please proceed in your own way, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Representative Dorn. Thank you, Senator. 

I would like to say at the beginning that I appreciate very much 
this opportunity of appearing over here before you, and with you, 
in a mutual cause. 

Senator Nrety. We are delighted to have you. 

Representative Dorn. On my side, Senator, you have many ad- 
mirers, and we feel you are doing a wonderful job not only for your 
State but for the whole country. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Dorn. This is a very serious problem, this uwnem- 
ployment situation today. I cannot speak for all the industries, but I 
think I can speak for the principal industry in my State, which is the 
textile industry. 

We are greatly alarmed down there, Senator. Our unemployment 
has increased, I know of my own knowledge, and the statistics of the 
Labor Department will bear that out. 

We are greatly alarmed today, however, more than anything else, 
about the possibility of a further reduction in the tariff on textile 
goods. We are convinced that that will cause still more unemploy- 
ment, and it might even do to our industry what has already happened 
to your great industry in West Virginia, and in Pennsylvania, and 
throughout the country. 

I spoke i in West Virginia last year, in Huntington. And this unem- 
ployment, this almost. desperate situation, was called very vividly 
to my attention there, and I am very sympathetic to those people there 
who have worked, some of them, 20 and 25 years in the mines and in 
other related industries. When they are thrown out of work, they 

cannot possibly start over again in some other industry or some other 
occupation. ‘That is just common sense. 

And so I do sympathize with the fine people of your State and all 
of the States of this Union who are faced with this problem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say, regarding the textile industry, 
that to my knowledge there has been no worldwide survey of unem- 

loyment in the textile industry in the other countries of the world. 
F think that is very important and bears directly on the situation in 
the United States. And before we lower the tariff on textile goods 
coming into this country, we should take cognizance, I think, of our 
own unemployment situation, and then relate it to the unemployment 
situation say, in, for instance, Japan. I am told that they employ 
every skilled textile employee or anyone that can run looms or spin- 
dles and they are training more. That is another thing that I do not 
think is fair to this country. When we are having these economic sur- 
veys and these Randall commissions we certainly should have a study 
made of the unemployment situation in other countries of the world, 
in order to relate that to our own industry. And I believe that they 
will find, Mr. Chairman, that we have more unemployment in our 
industry, the textile industry of this country, than they do in the 
textile industry of Japan, as compared to the total number of people 
that have formerly been employed. I am sure that would be so. And 
I recommend that such a study be made, before we go ahead and take 
drastic action that might ruin the textile industry, and, may I say 
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again, ruin our industry just like they have already practically ruined 
yours. 

~ Mr. Chairman, I have a few figures here. I never have a prepared 
statement, and I never read a statement. I never read a speech. But 
I do have some figures here which will prove that there is unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry today. 

And now, with your permission, I will read part of them, and with 
your permission I would like to put about a page and a half in the 
eae 

Senator Nee.y. Very well. 

Representative Dorn. Employment has declined significantly from 
the more active days within the industry. In 1948, there were 1,280,- 
000 production workers. This number dropped to 1,200,000 in 1950. 
In both 1952 and 1953, the total was about 1,100,000. The low point 
in 1954 was in July with 953,000 workers. Recovery since July has 
been minor: In December, the total was 998,000, compared to 980,000 
in June and August 1954. There has not, therefore, been any such 
recovery as the President’s Economic Report suggests. 

The net drop from 1948 has been 282,000, and from 1951 177,000 
persons unemployed in the textile industry of the United States. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, will you yield for a question at that 
point ¢ 

Representative Dorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. In your opinion, what would the effect of this large 
unemployment trend which you have just dramatized be if the Senate 
were to concur in House bill No. 1, as it was sent over here, and the 
President should be given the authority to reduce the tariff during the 
next three years 15 percent on textiles? What would be the effect on 
this unemployment trend if that would happen ? 

Representative Dorn. Senator, that is the question as far as our 
industry is concerned. That is a good question. That is the ques- 
tion before the Senate today, as it was before the House. In my opin- 
ion, it will greatly increase this already accelerating rate of unem- 
ployment. _ how much, I am not prepared to say, but it is possible 
to even wreck the textile industry. Because our margin of profit 
down there today is the lowest of any major industry in America 
today, and 1 cent on every sales dollar after taxes is all the profit 
that is going into the textile industry today. Anything that will 
upset that, certainly, with that narrow margin of profit Senator, will 
cause widespread unemployment all through the textile industry. 

We are all in favor of some kind of trade, of course, between the 
nations of the world. That has gone on from time immemorial, but 
our labor, Senator, must be protected. As you well know, you have 
worked so hard to protect American labor throughout your lifetime, 
through minimum wage laws, through prohibiting the moving in 
interstate commerce of goods manufactured with prison labor in the 
penitentiaries of this Union, antitrust laws, and all of that. Yes, it 
has been a hard fight, Senator, to protect our working people and 
get them up to the standard of living that they enjoy today. 

That course must never be altered, certainly not now, when they 
are beginning to enjoy the standard of living, which has brought into 
their homes so many good things. I know in my area they are begin- 
ning to have, sometimes for the first time, televisions and washing 
machines and all the rest. 
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If we are to now throw them in competition with slave labor, we 
are going to ruin what we have created, and certainly, Senator, we 
will cause widespread unemployment throughout this and other re- 
lated industries in this country. 

Senator Nerety. With regard to slave labor, regardless of what it 
may be called, there was very impressive testimony here yesterday 
from a very eloquent representative of the pottery industry. He stated 
that the American manufacturer of handmade pottery pays a wage 
to his laborers, a daily wage to his laborers, that will employ a man 
for 9 days in Japan. In other words, the Japanese manufacturer 
can employ 9 men to work in his pottery plant for a day for the same 
wage that an American manufacturer of pottery pays for 1 man to 
work 1 day. 

Do you think that either the textile industry or the pottery industry 
could stand an additional 15-percent reduction during the next 3 
years in tariff, for instance, on pottery, or glassware, or textiles? Do 
you think they could survive it? 

Representative Dorn. Of course not, Senator. 

This problem is more serious than a lot of people realize. A lady 
told me in my district not long ago that last year she bought 3 Japa- 
nese dresses for her children for $1, cotton goods. For $1, 3 dresses. 

And I also talked with a lady since the beginning of this year. She 
told me that she came from Japan, had been there for several years, 
and did not know the situation in this country, so she brought back 
a lot of glassware, Senator, and pottery, and these little things she 
found in Tokyo, thinking that she was bringing back to this country 
some novel gifts for her friends that would be much appreciated. 
And she was absolutely shocked when she came back to this country 
and went into the dime stores of this country and found all of these 
goods, and even cheaper than the price she paid in Japan. 

Now, that is a true story, Senator, and that indicates what is going 
on. And it is certainly not fair to the working people of this country. 

I can say, for the textile industry in my area, that the average wage 
paid in South Carolina today is about $1.29 an hour. I live close to 
these textile plants and am acquainted with their problems. They 
have homes in Greenwood, S. C., my hometown, brick-veneered homes, 
Senator, with tiled roofs, shrubbery in the yard, plenty of fresh air, 
and a nice roomy yard for the kids to play in. And those homes are 
available to those people for $5 and $10 a month rent. And in one 
of the textile plants they have a free laundry, a magnificent hospital 
that has been built there by the company. So they are enjoying a 
higher standard of living. 

In my home county, the per capita earnings for the last year were 
more than $2,400 a year, highest in the State of South Carolina and one 
of the highest in the South. And the per family income in Greenwood, 
S. C.. due to the textile industry, was close to $4,000 a year, among the 
higher counties of the United States. 

Then to put that standard of living in direct competition with the 
kind of labor that I personally saw in India and in Japan, I think 
would wreak chaos, would play havoc with the fine industry we have 
built up in this country. 

I wish to say this, too, Senator. Here is another point. You take 
the textile industry in America. For a number of years, for almost a 
generation, they have spent millions of dollars in the field of research 
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to try to encourage people and show them the advantages of using cot- 
ton goods. They have ambassadors of cotton goods. They sent them 
out. This industry has — millions of dollars to encourage the use 


of cotton goods. It has helped the textile worker, and it has helped 
the farmer. We leave the farmer out a lot of times, but it has helped 
the farmer because it has increased the consumption of cotton goods. 

Then to turn around and let Japan or India or some of these other 
countries capitalize on that advertising campaign that has been going 
on for years is certainly not fair. 

I had a lady tell me recently that if you were to go to a White House 
reception today or to a grand ball at the White House, and if they had 
a contest to select the most beautiful dress, it is entirely possible that 
that dress would be made of cotton goods. Some of the most beautiful 
evening gowns today are made from cotton goods. That would have 
been impossible 20 years ago or 30 years ago. It would have had to be 
silk or some imported material. That is a part of the program of the 
textile people of America. They have developed better techniques of 
making cloth, making evening gowns, and some of the best that are 
made are cotton. 

I know in my district one plant makes cotton velvet. You used to 
seldom, if ever, see cotton velvet, and when you did it could not com- 
pare with silk velvet. Today that is among the best velvet manufac- 
tured. It is beautiful material. I have some of it in my home. And 
the industry has done that. 

I want to emphasize this, Senator Lehman: It has helped the cotton 
farmer. And today if you go ahead and lower these tariffs, you are 
not only going to cause unemployment in the textile industry but al- 
ready we are beginning to have unemployment on the farm. And I 
live on the farm in my district. We used to grow cotton on my farm. 
I have just a small farm, 300 acres. I no longer grow cotton. I cannot 
do it at a profit. Why? Because Brazil has increased her cotton 
acreage, and Egypt has increased hers, and India has increased hers. 

We used to export two-thirds of our cotton crop. Now we export 
less than one-third, about 2914 percent. 

So I maintain that unless this program is properly managed—and, 
Senator, I have always been in favor of some kind of trade. Most 
of us in the South have backed reciprocal trade in years past. But 
what objection I have to it arises because of the way it has been man- 
aged. I do not think there is anything in it for the American people 
in a lot of cases. We have been outtraded. 

I am very sympathetic to the problems of the world. I saw the 
need during the last war in foreign countries. But I submit that if 
we lower the tariff another 15 percent on our textile imports, it is 
going to give the Japanese and the Indian textile industry a shot in 
the arm. They are already using slave labor. They work 60 hours 
a week. I have seen that with my own eyes over there. All right. 
If we do that, that is going to give them the incentive to maybe work 
70 hours a week. 

How can we be assured that they do not do it? They do not have 
the laws protecting the people of their country like we have, minimum 
wage laws and things of that nature. 

And so this may be a shot in the arm for that industry, and they 
might be encouraged to build more plants, try to capture more of the 
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world market. This is going to defeat the very purpose. That is my 
opinion. 

Senator, I must hasten on. There are a few other factors that I 
want to mention about this unemployment situation. 

The shrinkage in employment has taken place in all regions of the 
country. I want to emphasize that. 

Attached is a comparison of the employment of both wage and 
salaried workers in each State between February 1951 and October 
1954. A total shrinkage of 283,000 jobs occurred in the 45 months. 
117,000 jobs were lost to the industry during this period in New Eng- 
land, 85,000 in the Middle Atlantic States, and 52,000 in the South. 
So this unemployment in the textile industry is widespread, not only 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic States but in the South. 

The largest reductions in employment were suffered in Massachu- 
setts, 58,200, and in Pennsylvania, 36,800. 

And listen, Mr. Chairman. In North Carolina, my neighbor State, 
there was a shrinkage in employment of 20,000 in the textile industr y. 
I do not have the figure exactly on what it was in South Carolina, 
but I understand it was considerable there. No single textile State 
could report an increase in employment between February 1951 and 
October 1954, no single State in the American Union. 

As textile mills are generally located in nonmetropolitan areas. 
frequently comprising one-industry or one-mill communities, alterna- 
tive employments in the locality are lacking. The slump in textile 
employment, therefore, depresses entire communities and leaves 
workers and their families stranded. 

The significance of this concentration is borne out by the fact that 
5 of the 8 major areas in the continental United States which are 
designated “areas of very substantial labor surplus” by the Bureau 
of Employment Security are textile areas. Labor surplus. 

In addition, 4 smaller textile areas are classified in this category, 
having 12 percent or more of the labor force unemployed. 

There are also 20 textile areas, including 7 major communities, in 
the “substantial labor surplus” classification. These communities have 
not prepared for this situation with new industrial developments. 
The people have a lifetime investment of skills in the textile industry. 

Now, here, I think, Mr. Chairman, is the clincher. And, inciden- 
tally, these statistics, I think, are new. This is the first we have had 
on this. 

The inability of these communities to get out of this chronic state is 
attested by the fact that they have remained distressed for long periods 
of time—just like your coal miners, Senator, and your glassworkers 
and chemical workers. We have kept records of such communities 
as those in Massachusetts and find that Lowell had an unemployment 
rate of 6.16 percent in February 1951, and in September 1954, 10.2 
percent. 

Senator Nrety. Will you repeat that percentage ? 

Representative Dorn. Yes, sir. Lowell had an : unemploy ment rate 
of 6.16 percent in February 1951 and of 10.2 percent in September 
1954. It is long continuing. 

Lawrence had an unemployment rate of 10.8 percent in February 
1951, and its September 1954, rate is 23.5 percent. 

In New Bedford, the rate has risen from 2.9 percent to 12 percent; 
and in Fall River from 3.6 percent to 12.3 percent. 
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So it has extended over a long period of time, and it is gradually 
getting worse. 

The question is: What are we going to do about it¢ Are we going 
to aggravate the problem by lowering the tariff on Japanese textiles, 
putting us in direct competition with slave labor ‘ 

i know people are saying, “Well, what is the alternative? Do you 
want Japan to go communistic ¢” 

Well, I was one of the first, Senator, who advocated a strong Japan 
since World War II as a bulwark against communism. But I say 
it is absolutely ridiculous for us, the greatest producing textile country 
in the world, to turn around and have to take textiles from some other 
country. I thought that the idea behind reciprocal trade, Senator, 
was that a nation with a surplus would trade with a nation that had 
a surplus in some other category. For instance, as I told the Finance 
Committee the other day, I think it would be positively ridiculous if 
this country could go out and produce cotfee—I don’t think we can, 
but suppose we could—and then insist on producing it with Brazilian 
money and selling it to Brazilians. That has been the case in Pakistan 
and India, where they have put up textile plants with our money. 

But suppose we were to go out and plant coffee with Brazilian 
money and say, “Brazil, you have to take a certain percent of that 
coffee back into Brazil.” “Here we are, the greatest textile-producing 
country in the world, having to lower our tariffs to help some other 
textile industry in some other country. 

1 am not as familiar with the world situation as many others, but 
I do believe that Japan could trade with other nations. A three-way 
trade is the thing we are trying to work on, a program with some real 
zip in it for all parties concerned. I know we need uranium, and 
maybe tin and rubber and tea and all those things. And I know the 
people of India are underclothed and underfed. So why could we 
not work out some agreement? I think we have some people in our 
country’s service, representing us abroad, who are more interested in 
the country to which they are sent and the interests of that country 
than in the interests of the United States of America which they are 
sent over there to represent. That was my own personal feeling, as 
I talked with many of our people. They are good people, but they 
will invariably speak about the Italians, instead of trying to rep- 
resent the best interests of the country they come from, which is the 
United States, and, of course, relate that to the world problem. That 
is unfortunate. 

There are a lot of countries in the world who would like to share our 
standard of living, our wealth. 

Senator, here is the clincher on this thing. I will be very brief. 

What this actually means is suggested by the fact that 5,200 people 
were unemployed in Lowell ; with ‘only : 3,613 being paid unemployment 
benefits. All of them were not covered by unemploy ment benefits. So 
what are those people doing? They are on direct relief, I assume, 
public welfare. 

Twelve thousand one hundred were unemployed in Lawrence, with 
only 6,070 receiving unemployment benefits. New Bedford, with 8,350 
unemployed, had only 6,152 receiving benefits. Fall River, with 7,200 
unemployed, had 6,189 unemployment insurance beneficiaries. 
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Now, here is a startling series of statistics here. This is very short. 
The total number of textile plants closed in the last 9 years was 640. 
Employees involved were 167,945. 

Out of the 640 plants closed, New England had 236 of them, with 
91,835 employees. The Middle Atlantic States had 287 plants closed, 
with 51,245 employees—your area of the country, Senator, and includ- 
ing New York and Pennsylvania and New Jersey and those States in 
eka & ohne The South had 117 plants closed, with 24,865 employees 
involved. 

That is the story, Senator. And the question is: What are we going 
to do about it? I think that some kind of a three-way trade agreement 
can be worked out; but I submit again that it will not solve the con- 
tinuing unemployment problem in the textile industry of America 
to lower the tariff and bring in more goods made with slave labor. 
And the same is true of the glassware and pottery and chemical indus- 
try and other related industries. 

This is a very serious situation, Senator, as far as my people are 
concerned. And I am greatly alarmed about the whole country. 
Because the United States today is the heart and core of the free 
world. If you hurt the heart and core of the free world, you hurt the 
free world. You hurt Japan, you hurt India, you hurt all of them. 
And so I am concerned with your State, Senator Neely. I am con- 
cerned with your State, Senator Lehman. I am concerned with all 
of them. And I maintain that in America industry is geared to 
mass production, to efficient production. What is the consequence 
of throwing that out of gear? I think 1931, Senator, showed a higher 
rate of unemployed here than in any country in the world. We 
had 15 million unemployed in 1931. And we have, I think, Senator, 
2 or 3 million today unemployed in the United States. All right. 
If we have a recession in one industry, it is going to hurt all of the 
other industries sooner or later. And if you have mass unemployment 
in this country, it will be the worst in the world. 

Because I studied the Japanese industries and the foreign indus- 
tries in general. A lot of those things are made in their homes. 
And when a man is working on some little minor part of a product in 
his home, then, of course, he can adjust himself more readily than 
someone working in the mines or in the glassware or pottery industry 
in West Virginia or the textile industry in South Cosaline or New 
England. 

That is a serious problem. I might suggest this, Senator. I know 
you hate to always have negative witnessing. You would like to have 
a positive. You would like to have some one presenting 
a plan. 

I say we are not going to help the situation in Japan by lowering 
the tariff. I think we will aggravate the situation. Because the 
Japanese are smart, shrewd. They will take advantage of that to 
try to capture the market of the world in the textile field. They 
might expand their workweek, as I said a moment ago. Then you 
are right back where you started. And I would like to point out 
that the population of Japan is increasing about 2 million a year, 
or certainly a million a year. I was told that by members of the 
Japanese Diet. They told me that things like this—this was not 
discussed, but they were talking about other things of this nature— 
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would not solve their problem. They had to have some place where 
they could sell, and maybe move to, because they are just an island. 

Senator, this is a very serious situation. And I think 3-way trade 
would probably be one solution. It certainly would be worthy of some 
consideration. 

One other thing about the unemployment situation in America 
that might not be directly related to the tariff, that might help— 
and I am told this by people in the textile industry, both manage- 
ment and labor, in my district—is to lower the social-security age 
from 65 to 60, or 62. Most of them have given me the age of 60; man- 
agement and labor. Because a lot of those textile workers started 
in those mills many years ago, when they were 15 years old, before 
our child-labor laws, and so forth. They have been working 45 years, 
and still have in many cases—I know a lot of these fellows—7 or 8 
years to go before they can draw social security, after working for 
45 years. And the textile management down there has been good 
to these people. They are carrying these people, and a lot of them 
are nonproductive. They are just carrying them anyway; 60 or 62 
years of age, with several years to go before they reach 65. They 
are just carrying them along. 

I know that in the railroad industry the same is true. I have people 
contacting me almost daily, saying that the railroad industry is not 
expanding, and that unless they lower that age they will not be 
able to take younger men into the industry. It is not an expanding 
industry. Therefore, I think maybe that might help the venient 
situation. 

And then I must say this. And I am sure the Senator from New 
York might disagree with me. But I think the time is coming when, 
in view of all this unemployment, we are going to have to screen 
more carefully the people coming into America. And I think we 
need good people here. Wecan use them. But we are going to have 
to relate that, Senator, to our own unemployment problem. If we do 
not, all of these things, an accumulation of them together, might well 
destroy this Nation, to whqm the whole world today looks for free- 
dom and security. And all of these things relate to this unemploy- 
ment problem, and they will have to be studied. 

Senator, that is my testimony. I am sorry. I did not intend to 
take more than a few minutes of the time of this committee. 

I will repeat here, however, what I told the Finance Committee 
about the farmer. I did not dwell on that here, Senator, because we 
are mostly concerned with unemployment in these industries. But 
Iam a farmer. And on the 300 acres of land they allotted me last 
year 3 acres of cotton and this year 3 acres of cotton. Of course, I 
turned that back into the committee. You could not even maintain 
a worker on the farm on 3 acres of cotton. So I submit and I charge 
that the way the reciprocal program is being worked is hurting the 
farmer. 

Now, on that farm a few years ago we used to grow 50 and 60 and 
7% acres of cotton, 30, 40, and 50 bales of cotton. Now I am grow- 
ing none. I am having to go into the cattle business in competition 
with the cattlemen of the West. 

So there are a lot of related problems in this cotton business. And 
I say again that the man who purchases most of the cotton, raw cot- 
ton, is the textile manufacturer of the United States. And if you 
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hurt him, you are going to hurt the cotton farmer of the United States. 
Because Japan is not buying too much raw cotton from this country. 
She buys most of it from ether countries. 

Gentlemen, that is my testimony, and I appreciate so much the time 
you have given me. You have been most patient. I am sincere 
about this. Iam interested init. I have lived with it. And I would 
hate to see the splendid standard of living that my people are en- 
joying, largely for the first time since the War Between the States, 
destroyed. And it is now threatened by direct competition with labor 
in India being paid 9 cents an hour and in Japan being paid 13 cents 
an hour. 

In fact, some of the things that I buy for my farm today, Senator, 
are not limited to my industries or your industries. Some of the peo- 
ple there in the local hardware store tried to sell me barbed wire to 
fence my place, barbed wire from a foreign country. They suggested 
1 should con the foreign-made barbed wire because it was cheaper 
ind it was better. I doubt that it was better, but it was cheaper. 

But I told them, “I am going to take the American barbed wire. I 
do not care how much more it costs.” 

I do not want to boycott cotton goods. But if they are going to do 
that to our textile folks, we are going to have to do that in other fields. 

Just before you came in, Senator, I mentioned the fact that a lady 
bought 3 Japanese dresses for her children, about this high, for $1. 
My people cannot compete with that kind of stuff; they cannot do it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Lenman. I just want to make 1 or 2 observations here. 
I hope you will understand that this is not critical of any section of 
the country or any State. We are 1 Nation and what affects 1 State 
certainly affects the entire economy. But you were going into immi- 
gration. I think you know how I feel about. it. 

Representative Dorn. Yes; I know and I respect your position. 

Senator Lenman. And it is a fight I have been waging for several 
years to correct some of the inequities. 

Representative Dorn. That is what I had reference to. 

Senator Lenman. But I do want to point out that the impact of 
legal immigration in this country certainly is at most a very slight 
one. Under the national-quota system which is invoked in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, and has been invoked, only 151,000 people can 
come into this country legally, of which, as a matter of fact, only about 
87,000 entered last year, because the quotas for England and North 
Ireland were used only in very small part. 

I think the great impact on labor is not tlie small number of people 
who were permitted to enter legally, which amounts to only a fraction 
of 1 percent of the population, but it is the great number of people 
who come into this country illegally—wetbacks from over the Mexican 
border, some from Canada. All they have to do down in the southern 
border is to swim the Rio Grande or, in most cases, just walk across it. 
They are called wetbacks. They do not even have to wet their backs 
to do it. 

Now, over 2 million people entered this country illegally last year 
and the year before. I do not know how many will enter this year, 
but certainly the number will be very large. Those people, most. of 
whom work in the Southern States, on the farms and on the planta- 
tions, do in many cases work north as far as Michigan and Minnesota. 
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Those people will work for any kind of wages. Those are the ones 
that are competing with labor in this country—with decent, organized 
labor—and reduce the standard of living. I only wanted to make that 
position clear. 

Representative Dorn. I am glad you pointed that out, because I 
agree with you about that. The point I am making is that in study- 
ing unemployment we are going to have to relate that and a number 
of other problems. That certainly is one of the problems. That we 
let people come in here illegally certainly is a bad thing, and we are 
certainly in agreement. 

Senator Lenman. I hope this year we will get appropriations to 
deal with that thus far uncontrollable flood of people, who may in- 
clude many subversives and Communists, because there is no possi- 
bility of screening. And I hope we may be able to get a reasonable 
appropriation this year. 

Now, I want to just refer to one other thing. I am deeply concerned 
about this. As you know, I favor the development of trade with other 
countries. I think it is of great importance, not to those countries 
particularly, though it undoubtedly helps them, but I think it is of 
great help to our country, because unless our customers can buy, we 
cannot sell. And our export trade, of course, has been a very great 
factor in the upbuilding and development of this country, particularly 
in the last many years. 

But I realize that there are some weak spots, and I have the greatest 
sympathy for those who, in certain areas and certain industries, are 
unemployed. And undoubtedly they and their families are suffering. 

What the answer is, how you can work it and still have a reciprocal 
trade agreement, I do not know at the moment. I am working on it 
very, very diligently, as I know you are, in the hope that we may come 
up with an answer. 

But so far as the textile industry is concerned, which is certainly 
one of the most important industries in this country, I have seen it 
grow, because I was in the textile business for a good many years in 
the early part of the century, and I think the gains that have been 
made in the South are almost miraculous. But I do want to point 
out, for the record, and not in criticism of anything being done in the 
South, that when you quote the figures of unemployment in New 
England and in the Middle Atlantic States, including my own State, 
the unemployment due to the loss of business cannot be ascribed exclu- 
sively to competition from Japan or India or any other part of the 
world. There are many reasons, not the least of which is the great 
progress that has been made in the matter of textiles in the South, 
that have contributed to the unemployment that you quoted in New 
England and in New York and in Pennsylvania and in other States. 

That is too long a story, too. I could point out why the competition 
with the South has cut so deeply into business with the North. But 
just for the sake of the record, I want to make it clear that while I am 
not questioning your figures of unemployment in Lowell and New 
Bedford and Utiea and places of that sort, I do not believe that it can 
be ascribed at all exclusively to the competition of other countries. 

Representative Dorn. Oh, Senator, of course, you are absolutely 
right about that, and I appreciate your bringing that up. But my 
point is that taking conditions as conditions exist today in New 
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England and in the Middle Atlantic States and in the South, we are 
all going to suffer if we lower this tariff on Japanese goods 15 percent. 
And this unemployment situation, however it might have been caused— 
I will admit there are many different reasons for it, but taking all 
that into consideration, the main point now is that if we reduce the 
tariff 15 percent over the next 3 years, it is going to greatly aggravate 
this unemployment problem in New England, in the Middle Atlantic 
States, and in the South, in my opinion, just as it has already done 
to a great extent with your industries. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, specifically, are you in favor of giv- 
ing the President power to reduce the tariff 15 percent more on textiles 
during the next few years? 

Representative Dorn. No, sir. 

Senator Nrety. Do you think it would be helpful, or highly injuri- 
ous to the industry ? 

Representative Dorn. It would be highly injurious, and I think it 
would be unwise for the Congress to delegate its power to the Presi- 
dent for that purpose. I have confidence in you, Senator, and in you, 
Senator. I think we know more about the conditions in our States 
than the State Department possibly could, and I have a high regard 
for many of them. But I do not want to see this Congress continue 
to surrender its power to the President, certainly in this field. It 
would be most harmful and injurious, in my opinion, Senator. 

Senator Lenman. Am I right in assuming, however, that. you 
would not favor a provision that would place a prohibition on imports 
from certain countries? 

Representative Dorn. Of course, I would not be in favor of such a 
prohibition as that. What I am talking about is industries where 
we already produce a surplus and lead the world. Then. purely and 
simply, just to help that country out, we bring some of that stuff in 
and have a lot of unemployment and put them on unemployment 
insurance rolls; and that is not the solution to the problem. 

I am in favor of trade. I went completely around the world, and 
I saw the need of trade and the need of American ideas in a lot of 
these undeveloped areas. But I think we will have to go mighty slow 
about it. And, anyway, the population of Japan is increasing rapidly, 
and I think the solution to that problem is going to have to be directed 
toward the undeveloped areas of Asia, where they need more people, 
to relieve that overpopulation problem there, that serious problem of 
overpopulation. 

I do not believe, Senator, that this will solve the problem. They 
will be right back again saying, “If you do not lower the tariffs still 
further, we will go communistic.’ 

Senator Nrety. Thank you. 

Representative Dorn. Thank you. 

I want to thank you both for the diligent hours you are devoting 
to this problem. 

We appreciate it. 

Senator Nregety. The next witness is Mr. B. L. Majewski, president 
of the Great American Oil Co. of Chicago. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD L. MAJEWSKI, PRESIDENT, GREAT 
AMERICAN OIL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Masewsx1. My name is Bernard L. Majewski, of Chicago. I 
am an independent oil man. I have been in the business for 45 years, 
starting as a mule driver —. kerosene in the tenement districts 
of Chicago. That is all Chicago was 45 years ago. Now it is a great, 
thriving, teeming metropolis. 

I was ‘ooal-oft Barney” instead of “coal-oil Johnny,” prevalent in 
those days in West Virginia and New York, Senators; } am rather 
proud of that designation, because it afforded me an opportunity to 
vet an education. My parents were foreign born. They came here 
because this was a better land to live in. My secondary education was 
obtained nights, but nevertheless a good enough one to want my kids 
to get one during the daytime. fo 7 children. We have 15 
grandchildren now, and we will probably end up with 35 or 40 if 
the pater’s average is maintained in the Majewski family. 

Digressing just a little, we consented to our kids marrying some 
of the Irish and German brood, to kind of improve the breed. And 
I don’t mean the Polish-American breed, 1 mean we wanted to help 
the Irish and German folks a little bit, too. 

Senator Neety. You will be willing to help us natives who were 
descended from the Indians, too; will you not! 

Mr. Masewski. Yes, Senator. I have worked with American In- 
dians, as a matter of fact, they need a lot of help now, down in some 
of our country I travel in, Montana, New Mexico, and Arizona, and 
so forth. Yes; Iam an American. 

Senator Nreety. You look like one, and you testify like one. 

Mr. Masewsxt. The problem that concerns me is this: I don’t come 
here to condemn anybody in the oil business. I come here because 
I am not interested in the dollars I have accumulated in the oil busi- 
ness, which are not too large in amount, but sufficient. I come here 
because I am interested in people. I am past 60 years of age. I 
fractured my kneecap in an auto accident last October but am other- 
wise sound, I think, of mind and body. 

I am here because I believe unrestricted imports of petroleum are 
doing harm, irreparable harm, to the economy and affect the security 
of this country. And they affect employment, in my opinion, seri- 
ously and rather tragically, because it has resulted in the closing 
down of many refineries, about which I will have more to say later. 

I should like, with your permission, to talk about the cause, and 
then the effect, if I might. 

Senator Lenman. May I interrupt you? Are you in the producing 
business ? 

Mr. Masewskt. Yes; I am a venturesome soul, Senator, I drilled 
11 dry holes with my partners last year. And thank God—the grace 
of God makes one lucky at times—my associates and I drilled 3 
consecutive producers in 3 new fields, small fields. 

Senator Leaman. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Masewskt. But what of the 11 losses? 

Senator Neery. What did it cost to drill those 11 dry holes, if you 
do not object to telling ? 

Mr. Magewsk1. We spent $600,000, and we lost that money. The 
cost of the 3 successful wildcats was $138,000. We are permitted to 
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produce, out of those wildcats, 15 to 25 barrels a day, instead of what 
they can actually produce, I mean efficiently, conserving the natural 
underground energy. 

Senator Nee.y. What could you have produced efficiently ? 

Mr. Masewsxt. Two hundred and fifty barrels in the one well, 
three hundred and sixty-nine in the second, and four hundred and 
seventeen in the third. But we are permitted to produce, in the first 
2, 25 barrels a day, 16 days a month, and out of the other 1 we are 
permitted to produce 15 barrels a day 19 days a month. 

Of course, you don’t get rich or fat on that, but the long-time payout 
is what eventually balances a guy like me out. 

Senator Neety. Would you pardon a question there? In your 
opinion, is the importation of foreign oil at the present rate of 1,250,- 
000 barrels a day having anything to do with that restriction that is 
being placed on you? 

Mr. Masewsxtr. Oh, that is the whole and total reason independent 
producers are forced to sell their properties and independent and even 
major inland refineries are being forced to shut down permanently. 

Senator Lenman. I am not fully familiar with the tax laws, but you 
were able to write off the cost of your dry holes, were you not, against 
the earnings of the company ¢ 

Mr. Masewskr. Yes. If we make money out of these 3 producers, 
Senators, we will be able to write off 50 percent eventually, if the pro- 
duction lasts that long. 

At this point, I want to rise up on my bum leg a minute and pay 
tribute to you, Senator Neely, as the chairman of this subcommittee. 
I do this because in 1927, you fathered and sponsored the depletion 
allowance for the purpose of developing natural resources in this 
country. You did not get as much as I had hoped you would for little 
guys like me, but the 271% percent allowed our industry permitted 
the American oil industry to build petroleum reserves that made the 
United States independent and permitted our beloved country to win 
World War II; with domestic (United States) crude oil production 
and products. 

There is no question of doubt that the United States could not de- 
pend on foreign oil during the last war. There was none coming in. 
I personally saw the Nazis sink tankers in the Gulf of Mexico like 
sitting ducks, shipments from Houston, Corpus Christi and New 
Orleans in 1941 and 1942, to the eastern seaboard. Nazi submarines 
were the culprits. And we are told that the Russkies have many more 
powerful undersea weapons of destruction. 

Yes, I am glad that we do have the depletion allowance, Senator 
Lehman, because we would never have had that reserve of essential 
oil in this country insuring the defense of our beloved land. And 
that brings me back to people. 

Senator Lenman. May I just say one word? I do not want to fly 
under false colors and do not want to accept praise I do not deserve. 
lam against the depletion allowance and voted against its continuance, 
not that I wanted to take away any of the encouragement from small 
companies, but it did not seem to me that the Government was justified 
in continuing a depletion allowance of 2714 percent for an indefinite 
and a continuing period when the big companies, the great companies, 


were already making very huge profits and did not need the depletion 
allowance. 
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I only just mention that so I do not fly under false colors. 

Mr. Masewsxr. That disappoints me, because I did not know you 
were opposed to it to that extent. I am sure going to work on you. 

Senator Lenman. You are very welcome to do so. 

Mr. Masewsk1. If I may have the privilege of calling on you some 
day, I want to tell you why you should not discriminate between the 
big and little, because you will kill American incentive. I hope to get 
into that class that you call big companies, so that I can finance insti- 
tutions, American ones, that can put more American people to gainful 
work. But Senator, you have not touched on one point about the 
depletion allowance that bothers me and should be looked into. 

As I understand it, the depletion allowance was for the sole pur- 
pose—in all natural resource industry—of developing domestic 
resources by private enterprise; to further employment in this coun- 
try, and for the paramount purpose of insuring national defense and 
the security of our people, by developing inside our own borders essen- 
tial defense material. 

May I ask you, sirs, a question in turn? How come we allow the 
international oil companies the benefits of the depletion allowance in 
connection with the development of oil reserves in foreign countries? 
That is a fruitful field you could win in without curbing the domestic 
oil producers, Senator Lehman. And if you and your colleagues 
would put your mind to that one, you would get a lot of support from 
domestic 01] producers. 

I should like to come over to your office some day, Senator Lehman, 
to talk further with you about the wisdom of the depletion allowance, 
as is. I think I could convince you, even though I am a peddler, a 
a peddler of the truth, of its efficacy. 

That is all on the depletion allowance, excepting that the foreign 
depletion allowance is hurting the domestic oil industry and causes 
unemployment and the shutting down of inland refineries here. 

Because I am past 60 years of age, I have to refer to a few notes, 
hence, I beg your indulgence. 

I am sincerely grateful for this opportunity of sharing my expe- 
rience and thoughts dealing with the perplexing problem, Senators, of 
integrating into our domestic oil economy, foreign oil imports on a 
permanent and an ever-increasing basis. Foreign oil imports, whether 
supplementing or supplanting domestic oil production, are breathing 
hot down the backs of domestic oil producers, refiners, and marketers, 
who have no interest, direct or indirect, in foreign oil production, or 
in foreign oil imports of residual fuel oil and/or crude oil. I assume, 
looking around the room, that it has had some effect on the coal people. 
too, and is blowing hot down their backs a little. 

Now, one need only review the earnings statements of American 
nationals (and I say this rather enviously) engaged in foreign oil 
imports since 1949, to understand why they maintain high earnings 
ratios whilst oil operators, engaged only in domestic operations, are in 
a definite continuing downward trend. 

And this is important, because it indicates why we domestic operators 
find ourselves in an untenable position in the oil business, and demon- 
strates clearly why defense and the security of this country is being 
jeopardized. 

I have a chart that I will leave with you for incorporation in this 
record, marked “Exhibit A.” 
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The chart. shows the four integrated international oil companies, 
Jersey Standard, Socony, Gulf, and Texas, highly respected large com- 

anies, The four integrated domestic oil companies are Continental, 
Phillips, Standard of Indiana, and Mid-Continent, also highly re- 
spected large oil companies, all eight companies tough competition. 
Since 1949 the index of average net income per share has gone up, 
for the 4 international oil companies, to 175, treating 1949 as 100, and 
the 4 domestic oil companies, including 1 very large Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana is not a large importer) showed right at 120 at the end 
of 1954. 

More important than that, is what it does to American employment : 
I don’t like to use the term “slave labor” because I don’t know for sure. 
I do know it is cheap labor, where this oil is produced. I can talk 
about its cheapness. 

In 1946, five of the large foreign oil producers and importers were 
American nationals, Jersey Standard, Socony, California Standard, 
Texas Co., and Gulf Oil, collectively they had domestic crude oil pro- 
duction of 57 percent, foreign crude oil production of 43 percent. In 
1949, 45 percent domestic, foreign 55 percent. In 1953, 36 percent 
domestic, 64 percent foreign. And they were credited with owning 
proven crude oil reserves estimated as of 1954, foreign 89 percent, 
domestic 11 percent. And these estimated crude reserves in foreign 
lands are very, very conservatively calculated. 

Where do you think my interest would lie if I was representing 
thousands of stockholders, instead of running a company where I know 
everybody by his first name (and the officers and employees own the 
company ) if we had 89 percent of a gigantic cheap money-making pos- 
sibility in foreign lands? That, to me, is most significant about this 
whole matter. 

This is not a tirade against the large companies, and I want that 
to be clearly understood. I have publicly commended American na- 
tionals engaged in foreign oil operations for their foresight, sagacity, 
and contribution to the world’s oil supply, and I do not wish to infer 
by either innuendo or nuance that lectins oil imports should be 
stopped, or even severely curtailed, on a “willy-nilly” basis. I have 
never so contended, and do not wish to be so quoted. 

Oil imports have a permanent place in America’s future growth at 
home and abroad. y particular and urgént plea these past 5 years 
addressed to these great giant companies—I know their top manage- 
ment as well as their rank and file, personally and socially, and they 
are fine ep but on these unrestricted foreign-oil importations, how 
wrong they are. I have importuned them for 5 years from the public 
forum and in every legal fashion that I know, in a fair way, to exer- 
cise what I have called industrial statesmanship and leadership, 
coupled with moderation, in their foreign crude-oil and residual fuel- 
oil importations into this country. Their summed up individual reply 
to me is, “That is a laudable idea, Barney, but it is impossible to 
achieve.” 

They say, “The laws of the United States will not permit us to get 
together and do these things you urge us to do on a voluntary basis.” 
They say further, “Help get the laws amended, and we will play ball.” 

No, I don’t want the antitrust laws amended. They don’t have to be 
amended. There are other ways to do this job. 
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Speaking as a free enterpriser “from a way back,” I am convinced 
now that the only way to do what is necessary for the good of man 
and country is to pass the amendment to H. R. 1 (the bill to extend 
the Trade Agreements Act now being considered by the Senate) that 
you and 15 other Senators are sponsoring, Senator Neely. 

May I now give you gentlemen additional statistical proof that will 
bear directly on why many more refineries are going to close down in 
these United States and why many have been closed down in recent 
years. 

I should like to submit for the record a tabulation showing the latest 
import trends. (Exhibit F.) Included are figures covering a number 
of prior years in addition to the period since the previous hearings 
you held, Senator Neely, in 1950, which had some temporary restrain- 
ing effect. 

(1) Those hearings were held in May and June of 1950, as I recall. 
Total imports during the first 6 months of this year were scheduled to 
average 1,235,000 barrels daily, and they have been actually running 
at the rate of 1,250,000 barrels daily. This is an increase of about 45 
percent over the 1950 level of imports. 

Domestic crude-oil production is expected to show a much smaller 
increase, about 20 percent, and imports are, therefore, taking, without 
question, a larger share of the domestic market. You don’t need any 
statisticians to get this information to you. This is the factual record 
of the Bureau of Mines. ; 

(2) President Eisenhower’s Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy recently recommended that imports of crude oil 
and residual fuels should be kept in balance with domestic crude pro- 
duction. That this has not been done on a voluntary individual basis 
is evidenced by the fact that the total imports were equivalent to 8 
percent of domestic crude production in 1946, 15.7 percent in 1950, 
16.6 percent in 1954, and will average close to 19 percent during the 
first 6 months of 1955. 

(3) Since 1948, imports have taken markets to an increasing extent 
that could be supplied by domestic oil. This is shown by the steady 
increase in imports at the same time that more and more domestic 
producing capacity was being “shut-in” for lack of market. This is 
the American market I am talking about. 

During 1954, “shut-in” capacity averaged about 2 million barrels 
daily here in the United States, according to best industry estimates. 

(4) During periods of slackening demand or excessive inventories. 
the full burden of necessary reduction in oil supplies has been borne 
by the domestic oil industry, with imports continued at high levels, 
or increased, and which will continue, unless restricted by law, to 
increase apace. 

These conditions were particularly burdensome in 1949, 1950, 1953, 
and 1954, and will be ad infinitum unless something is done by the 
Congress to restore equity, so that the American domestic operator 
can have a “fair shake.” 

(5) The extent to which imports have been taking the domestic 
market at the expense of domestic production is shown by the refining 
situation on the United States east coast. 

During the years preceding World War IT, foreign crude oil rep- 
resented only 15 percent of the total crude oil refined in east coast 
refineries. The proportion of foreign crude oil increased to 30 percent 
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in 1946, about 50 percent in 1950, and reached 57 percent by 1954, and 
without a question of a doubt will be two-thirds of the east coast crude 
run by the end of 1956, when the refinery construction that is pro- 
jected for the eastern seaboard is completed. 

With the domestic crude oil producing industry supplying less than 
one-half of the total crude oil for east coast refineries, the result has 
been to force the curtailing of production in the United States south- 
west area and to place saa who use domestic crude oil at an in- 
creasingly serious competitive disadvantage. 

Now, what happens? Some people have concluded that the best 
defense strategy we have is to “shut-in” our domestic production. 
Shut in the small quantity that I and other independent domestic-oil 
producers are permitted to produce. Why don’t we, instead, store in 
the exhausted oil reservoirs of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Texas, 
and elsewhere, this foreign crude if we want to be magnanimous. 
Stockpile foreign crude that is so cheaply produced with cheap labor, 
in underground storage, to save us in time of emergency or stress. 
Don’t let us be taken away with the idea of saving the world and 
destroying our own free way of life. 

I do not recommend doing anything so silly because it would prop- 
erly be termed “carrying coals to Newcastle”; I don’t want anybody to 
think that I am making a firm recommendation in this regard. I am 
merely attempting to show you gentlemen the silly consequences of 
such action. 

Briefly and succinctly, these things we have been talking about 
here today confront our country with very serious problems requiring 
immediate remedial attention by the Congress and not by anyone 
else. It has been clearly demonstrated that voluntary action by im- 
porters will not work. 

Ten years ago, the United States was a net exporter of crude oil, 
and only 5 years ago a net exporter of petroleum products. That no 
longer prevails. Unrestricted imports are a rising flood threatening 
to engulf the domestic oil industry and the economy of our oil-produc- 
ing States. Foreign crude oil is a cut-price product. It is cheap, be- 
cause it is produced from tremendous underground pools which are 
not subject to proration or sound conservation practice. It is brought 
to this country in foreign-flag ships, built and operated by low-cost 
labor. And, gentlemen, the Congress of the United States has made 
available the money for building these foreign-flag ships. I wonder 
if they would make available to me a little money to find some oil in 
this country on the same kind of a subsidy basis. 

Since I am an American, I do not want any subsidy. I do not need 
it. And the people who are receiving this tanker subsidy do not 
need it, either. But they are able to get it. And why, still remains 
and always will be a mystery tome. This subsidy is like the depletion 
allowance our nationals operating in foreign lands are getting for the 
development of foreign-oil reserves. 

Much of this new large capacity tanker construction is being sub- 
sidized by our Government, unfortunately using my money, and I 
rebel against that. I don’t complain about paying taxes, I protest 
spending my money to economically kill me with it. These foreign 
tankers transport foreign crude and residual fuel oil at rates, some call 
them costs, very much below those which domestic refineries must pay 
to ship their crude oil coastwise in United States bottoms (American 
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flag). I am for the American-flag ships in coastwise service, because 
they hire American labor at fair and compensatory wages, and bene- 
fits, guaranteeing living conditions consonant with 


1c American 


way. 

The combined effect of cheap foreign crude on the domestic oil 
operators is well illustrated in the chart of earnings, comparing 4 
international and 4 domestic integrated oil companies, I discussed 
with you earlier, and which you kindly admitted into the record. __ 

Domestic companies find themselves at a distinct disadvantages in 
all branches of the industry, without the windfall of low-cost foreign 
reserves built in part by the use of the depletion allowance and for- 
eign tanker subsidies. 

I will say no more now about depletion, because I do not want to 
offend you, Senator Lehman, I want you as my prime subject to con- 
vert. I think I can convince you. That is a challenge to me, and I 
will work on it. You know, I am a Democrat. 

Senator Nreiy. So is Senator Lehman. 

Senator Lzxuman. I have not advocated a complete elimination of 
the depletion allowance. What some of my colleagues and I have 
fought for and voted for was a reduction on 2714 to 15 percent. 

Mr. Masewski. Yes, you and Senator Douglas have done a terrific 
job in that direction that would extreminate the domestic independent 
oil operators. 

Senator Lenman. If we could do that, if we could reduce the deple- 
tion allowance from 2714 to 15 percent, it would bring several hun- 
dred million dollars into the Treasury of the United States which 
does not flow into the Treasury at the present time, and I do not think 
we would be having nearly the fight now in our efforts to get a very 
small additional allowance for people of small and moderate means. 
Because that money could be used for that purpose, which it never has 
been used for in the past. That is one of the reasons why I favor a 
reduction. 

Mr. Masewsk1. I only stand mute now because time is running, I 
want to comment and show how that cannot work without preventing 
me, my children, and my grandchildren from being bigger operators 
than we are now. 

Senator Lenman. I hope you will be. 

Mr. Masewsk1. I have told you gentlemen about the imperative need 
for building our domestic crude oil reserves for national defense and 
security purposes. Might I just add this: 

Our military forces cannot defend foreign oil. I told you what 
happened in World War II in the Gulf of Mexico, under our very 
noses. But more than that, all of our leading military authorities 
for the past 10 years have repeatedly said publicly that in the interest 
of national defense and security we must have domestic oil. And when 
I say “domestic oil,” I mean oil produced and refined on the North 
American Continent. Even the expropriated oil down there in Mexico 
and Canadian oil ought to be admitted duty-free into the United States 
of America. And in lands that we can defend militarily, like Canada 
and Mexico, we should encourage American nationals operating there 
by extending to them our depletion allowances, because we want to 


build reserves that we can defend for reasons only of national defense 
and security. 
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And, gentlemen, I am truly worried to death when our military 
authorities repeatedly have stated that we cannot depend on imports of 
foreign oi] because our security forces cannot defend Far Eastern or 
Middle Eastern oil for more than a few days. 

My prime concern is: Where do we end up, my kids and your kids 
and our grandchildren? We want them to be secure by depending on 
what we produce and have in reserve on the North American Continent. 
That we know we can defend. And mind you, I have seen two world 
wars, and the other day I was thinking about Formosa and Joe, my 
youngest boy. I guess I am too old to father any more boys of fight- 
ing age. Joe will be in the draft in another year and I am gravely 
concerned because when I read today’s newspapers, I see that even 
Secretary Dulles says we are imminently confronted with another 
worldwide conflict. 

We do not have to protect dollars. We must protect the American 
people first and Congress must take firm, aggressive action. 

I hold in my hand what I am told is a reputable English petroleum 
publication. I do not like to quote English papers much. This issue 
shows the effect of oil and gas production worldwide. There is more 
oil and gas production today, worldwide, in the free countries than 
there is coal production worldwide. And do you know that worldwide 
production of coal is between 1,100 and 1,200 million tons? And that 
1s what it was before World Wars I and II. Coal production has 
remained static. 

For the first time in history, in 1954, combined oil and gas consump- 
tion and production exceeded that of coal. And you cannot have that 
go on forever, either. I am an oilman and this may sound like heresy 
to my contemporaries in oil. 

Tam not here to help the coal man. He does pretty well for himself, 
or will have to. I stand on the premise that whoever can serve the 
American consumer with his energy requirements from domestic raw 
material reserves and domestic manufacturing facilities cheaper and 
more efficiently, then that is the kind of fuel that the American public 
ought to buy. 

As a matter of fact, the fellows in my marketing area once said, 
“Let’s get into an advertising program and knock gas.” Well, I will 
have to admit that gas is the only automatic fuel that I know of. It 
has taken a lot of my business in metropolitan Chicago. But there are 
ways, if you are alert, that you can still continue to sell fuel oil, in 
competition with natural gas. So I said to the fellows, “Why do we 
want to engage in a scheme to puts ads in papers and on television and 
lieto the public? They know when they are getting a better fuel. Not 
always as cheap as fuel oil, but they have a better and an absolutely 
automatic fuel, and we ought to say, ‘If we can’t meet the price and 
compete with it, then you go ahead and use it.’ We ought to commend 
consumers for their intelligence instead of ‘conning’ them.” 

The United States of America is the only country among all the 
nations in the world that actually produced less oil in 1954—6.4 
million metric tons of oil less. Even the Iron Curtain countries pro- 
duced 7 million metric tons more in 1954, according to what this 
English paper says. Egypt also failed to produce more, but the only 
oil they use in Egypt, I assume, is to reembalm the Pharaohs they keep 
digging up. I do not wish to say anything derogatory to Egypt, but 
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frankly I am interested in America, not Egypt. I don't advocate 
closing off all world trade, on a reciprocal trade basis either. Ameri- 
cans appreciate the business we are getting out of Venezuela. But 
even the Venezuelans have done a real job in selling us on this recipro- 
cal trade balance, aided by some of our own American oil fellows, 
and others, who are paid propagandists for Venezuela. 

I keep wondering why we don’t hire them to work for America, 
these fellows that have been boosting this wonderful trade balance 
idea. 

I want a trade balance, and want to do business with the free world, 
but I don’t want to give up my birthright. For whereas there is more 
security in Venezuelan oil than Middle Eastern oil, I remember in 


World War II it was of no use to us until we got ready and knocked 
off the German subs. 

This material, for the record, is at pages 1, 2, 3, 4, and a half of 
page 5 of the Petroleum Press Service of January 1955, a London 
publication. 

Senator Neery. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


{From Petroleum Press Service, London, England, January 1955] 
ASCENDING WORLD PRODUCTION 


Excepting mainly the United States of America and Egypt, crude oil pro- 
duction everywhere went up last year, total world output rising by 26 million 
tons to a record of over 681 million metric tons. In the free world it rose by 
19 million tons to over 608 million tons. This comprised a decrease of 6.4 
million tons in the United States of America, but increases of nearly 14 million 
tons in the Middle East, 5 million tons in Venezuela, and of 2 million tons in 
Canada and in Mexico. Production also rose by about 7 million tons in the 
Iron Curtain countries. The net increase in the free world’s production was 
somewhat less than in 1952 and 1953, but a bigger increase is forecast for 1955. 

For the fifth year in succession the world’s crude-oil production rose again 
last year reaching a record of about 681.5 million metric tons, or over 608 million 
tons in the free world. In the preceding year world production totaled 655.5 
million tons, of which 589.5 million tons was in the free world. The rise of 
about 19 million tons in the free world was in line with our forecast (see Petro- 
leum Press Service, January 1954, p. 1)—of a somewhat smaller rise than in 
each of the 2 preceding years when output rose by over 25 million tons. But 
whereas in 1953 there was a rise in output in the United States of America of 
about 9 million tons, in 1954 there was a drop of over 6 million tons. Thus 
last year’s production in the free world, excluding the United States of America, 
was about 297.5 million tons compared with 271 million tons in 1953. Of this 
increase of over 26 million tons more than half was contributed by the Middle 
East, and a large part of the remainder by Venezuela, followed at some dis- 
tance by Canada, Mexico, Germany, Netherlands, New Guinea, Argentina, and 
France. 

No oil was sent from the free world to the Iron Curtain ceuntries, but last 
year the free world received from them shipments totaling 4 to 5 million tons 
compared with about 2 million tons in 1953. The total quantity of oil absorbed 
by the free world thus rose from 591.5 to about 613 million tons, or by about 
3% percent. 

Crude oil production in the free world has now reached nearly 2% times 
the volume of 1937 (250 million tons), and is about 12 times the volume of 
1913 (about 50 million tons). In contrast to this persistent expansion, the 
free world’s coal production (including lignite in terms of hard coal) has 
remained virtually unchanged at the level of 1,100 to 1,200 million tons a year 
at which it stood before both the First and Second World Wars. On a calorific 
basis, last year’s crude-oil production in the free world was equivalent to about 
912 million tons of hard coal. With present trends likely to continue, the free 
world will, in the 1960’s, get more of its energy requirements from oil than 
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from coal. But with the free world’s utilized output of natural gas now at a level 
of about 300,000 million cubic meters a year—equivalent to about 300 million 
tons of coal—the combined production of oil and natural gas is equivalent to 
over 1,200 million tons of coal a year. Thus, for the first time, the free world’s 
production of hydrocarbons now exceeds, in calorific value, its coal production. 


World’s estimated crude oil production 


[Thousand metric tons] 


1954 


i 


1954 Percent | Percent 


| increase | of world 
| over 1953; total 


North America: 
United States: 

California __-. ee wakben 48,447 | 49,198 | 48,000 | 

East of California 260,531 | 268,974 | 263,800 | 


308,978 | 318,172 | 311,800 | 
re Ce Garclostctp tind oncagee 8, 220 | 10,837 | 12, 660 | 


Total... 317, 198 | 
Latin America: 

Caribbean area: 

Venezuela - - -- 94, 626 

I 5, 432 5, 507 | 

Trinidad : : 3,076 | 3, 245 


103, 134 101, 013 | 





10, 900 10, 207 

Argentina : 3, 570 3, 994 

ih weeded am ae 2, 176 2, 107 
Ecuador 375 | 
SR sdcel onmadhbnaiiddaagitdebeaadanaamedhn 116 | 
RS Sh hidee cia dahenedy eine shenbentel | 
j 


. YS 
Sic obtinwdatecesoe oe, 6 


Total | 17,308 | 17,068 | 19,716 | 


Middle East: | 
Kuwait Jistiidd igissidencbthie dk 47, 000 
Saudi Arabia ; L 40, 509 46,000 |_- 
Iraq aie sie taoe es ariaindiebenasicniahaemneaia midis 18, 843 2 31, 000 | 
Qatar .- pe ek hee teh eae erciiia 3, 297 | 4, 650 
Egypt 2, 350 | 1,950 | 
Persia....... ' 1,040 | 3.000 | 
I a deer ratte tide aed aed eee 1, 507 | 1, 500 |_--.- 4 
Kuwait Neutral Zone. --.-_.......---- ae nes be pe 
Turkey 22 | 26 | 30 














Total | 105, 205 | | 135,880 | 

Far East: | | | 

Indonesia 8,524 | 10,225 GRO Fn ii5< ok sch coon 

British Borneo___- 5, 136 | 4, 955 | RE dine sngiass 

ay Ge pew epeenee.... . ws nce A, =" 288 262 550 | | 

India__ Tate Sa clcaaa ins eal 258 266 CS eeerase 

Japan 204 | 290 Bee ibe seces 

Pakistan 218 | 236 255 | 

Burma ‘ 130 156 180 |__. 








16, 390 16, 995 | 


European area: | 
Germany is | , 75! 2, 189 
I i i a ah eat f 820 
France . 38 369 
oo RAS Se ed A 187 
Yugoslavia Hy 171 | 
Italy. ._.-- 3 86 | 
United Kingdom 56 56 





3, 878 
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World’s estimated crude oil production—Continued 


[Thousand metric tons] 


| 

* fs 
|} 1953 | 1054 | Percent | Percent 
| | inerease of world 
over 1953 total 


Free World: | | 
Western Hemisphere 437,640 | 447,090 | 450, 726 0.8 
Eastern Hemisphere... padietnat | 123,201 | 142, 411 157, 525 | 10.6 


} 


MI i) a hike ss his ~ dakinenisasdaii | 560,931 | 589,501 | 608, 251 3.1 


Eastern Europe and China: ? i 
U.8. 8. R- wees dee 47, 500 | 52, 500 58, 200 
Rumania nal ddisitcel ‘a &, 600 9, 000 10, 000 
Austria (Soviet Zone)__..._.__- ae EES = 2, 800 3, 000 3, 000 
Hungary p Andean 5 700 830 1,118 
Poland . : cn cibcichehet 235 190 190 
Albania. . es Shh indeed 200 170 a hetees 
Czechoslovakia................... iene TE 110 135 140 | 
Chima. ....- aes ke 140 200 400 

-| 60,285 66, 025 73, 253 10. 8 


| 621,216 | 655,526 | 681, 504 | ‘ 100. 0 


2? Where possible these figures are based on official indications or statements. 


As is shown in the accompanying table, crude oil production rose last year by 
as much as 15 million tons, or 10.6 percent, in the free countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere (mainly in the Middle East), but only by about 4 million tons, or less 
than 1 percent, in the Western Hemisphere as a whole. With the rapid rise of 
production in the Middle East, from which Europe now draws most of her sup- 
plies, movements of oil from the Western to the Eastern Hemisphere are now 
much less important relative to total production than they were some years ago. 
Within the Western Hemisphere, there was a 6.4 million tons decline in United 
States production which was more than compensated by increases in output in 
Venezuela (5 million tons), Canada, and Mexico (2 million tons each), and in 
virtually all the other producing countries of the region. From the early days of 
the industry, the United States of America’s share in total world production was 
almost always over 50 percent and frequently over 60 percent at which it sti"! 
stood in 1947. With the sharp growth of production elsewhere this share fell 
gradually to just under 50 percent in 1952, 48.5 percent in 1953, and 45.7 percent 
in 1954. In respect of the ffee world, however, the United States of America still 
accounts for over half the annual crude-oil production, and with net annual im- 
ports of crude and products of close to 40 million tons it absorbs a considerably 
higher proportion of the free world’s supplies. 

United States consumption rose only slightly last year, but it is now generally 
expected that, accompanying a bigger advance in consumption this year, the 2 
percent decrease in United States oil production in 1954 will be reversed in 1955 
when there may be ‘an increase of 3-4 percent. This will still leave actual produc- 
tion at something like one-fifth or more below productive capacity. The daily 
output of crude averaged about 6.2 million barrels at the beginning and slightly 
more toward the end of 1954, but fluctuated during the year between a high of 
6.5 million barrels late in April and a low of little more than 6 million barrels 
late in August. Despite the economic justification of imports, vigorous renewed 
attempts are now being made to limit imports in order to assist United States 
crude-oil producers whose production is compulsorily restricted in Texas and 
other major producing States well below the level which conservation require- 
ments would allow. 

Canadian production totaled nearly 13 million tons in 1954—twice the figure 
attained as recently as 1951—reaching a rate equivalent to 15 million tons at 
the end of the year. New outlets became available for west Canadian crude 
with the completion late in 1953 of the Transmountain pipeline from Edmonton 
to Vancouver on the Pacific coast, and of the Lakehead extension of the Inter- 
provincial pipeline which now permits a more or less even eastwards flow of 
crude throughout the year. Also, sections of the Interprovincial line were looped 
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during 1954, raising total intake capacity at Edmonton to 205,000 barrels per 
day. Largely owing to the slump in tanker freights which made it cheaper to 
import Far East and Middle East crude into California, the actual throughput 
of the Transmountain pipeline has so far been below expectations and has aver- 
aged less than one-third of the line’s present capacity of 150,000 barrels per day. 
However, substantial additions to refinery capacity in the Pacific Northwest area 
have recently been made and with a further addition expected later this year it 
is now anticipated that throughput will reach 95,000 barrels per day toward 
the end of 1955. Ample supplies are available, and shut-in producing capacity 
has risen sharply in the past year. A further big increase in capacity is in 
prospect with the recent completion of the pipeline (ultimate capacity 150,000 
barrels per day) linking the vast new Pembina field with the Edmonton terminals 
of the Interprovincial and the Transmountain. Development of Pembina has 
been very slow in the past year, owing to the difficulties of access, but is now 
being stepped up. By the middle of this year Saskatchewan crude will also be 
available for exports. It will be transported at an initial rate of 15,000 barrels 
per day, by a 150-mile line to Regina, and thence through the Interprovincial 
and Minnesota pipelines to a new refinery at Minneapolis in the United States of 
America. 

Production in Venezuela—by far the world’s largest producing country after 
the United States of America—resumed its upward climb toward the end of 1953 
after a temporary setback earlier that year. Output had risen sharply from 70 
million tons in 1950 to 94.6 million in 1952, but fell to 92.3 million tons in 1953. 
In 1954 it reached a new record total of well over 97 million tons, but output was 
actually running at a rate of over 100 million tons a year both at the beginning 
and at the end of the year. Owing to seasonal changes in demand output was 
at a substantially lower rate during the middle of the year. Exports from 
Venezuela to North America and to Latin American and Caribbean areas have 
continued to expand and together account for over 70 percent of exports of 
Venezuelan oil. 

There was again some increase last year in production in Colombia and Trin- 
idad. With an output of 3,245,000 tons in 1953, Trinidad then restored its pro- 
duction to the level of 1940, which has continued upward to about 3,400,000 
tons in 1954. It is, however, a reflection of the diminishingly favorable condi- 
tions under which the oil industry operates in the colony that over 2,500 pro- 
ducing wells were needed to reach 1953's output, while almost the same level of 
output was obtained in 1940 from less than 1,500 wells. 

With a continually expanding home demand, and the securing of export 
outlets—mainly in United States of America and Cuba—for its surplus fuel oil 
production, Mexico’s crude oil output in 1954 rose by about 2 million tons to over 
12 million tons, thus setting a new post-expropriation record. Home demand is 
expected to continue to rise, and as new facilities are built, imports of finished 
products from the United States into the North of the country will be displaced by 
Mexican products. Continued expansion of crude oil production is foreseen as 
well as ample reserves to sustain it. 

Production in Argentina was stable at about 314 million tons annually in 
1950-52, but rose to 4 million tons in 1953 and to about 4.4 million tons in 1954, 
which meets less than half the country’s oil requirements. The high output is 
due mainly to YPF’s Campo Duran field in Salta Province near the Bolivian 
border, which was discovered in 1950, and other new resources have been found 
recently. In Peru there was an increase in production last year from the old- 
established fields, but the search for new oil areas has not yet met with any 
success. Among the smaller producing countries of Latin America, Bolivia more 
than doubled her production, to about 200,000 tons last year, following the dis- 
covery of a deeper oil horizon in the Camiri field. 

In the Middle East, where 60 percent of the world’s proved oil reserves lie, 
production still forges ahead. The region’s output increased in 1953 by about 
17 million tons, and in 1954 by 13.7 million tons, to a record of nearly 136 million 
tons. To this Persia contributed about 3 million tons, of which about 14 
million tons was for her own consumption. Under the new agreement with the 
consortium of oil companies (see Petroleum Press Service, September 1954, p. 
321) at least 15 million tons of crude and products will be exported from Persia 
in 1955, 23 million tons in 1956, and 30 million tons in 1957. This virtual resto- 
ration of Persia to her pre-1951 position will inevitably mean that other Middle 
East countries are likely to expand less rapidly in the next few years than they 
would otherwise have done. But they will, of course, continue to enjoy the 
higher levels of production partly brought about by the temporary suspension 
of Persian oil supplies. 
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Last year Kuwait was, as in 1953, the region's largest producer, with an output 
of 47 million tons or 8.7 million tons more than in the preceding year. Shipments 
and, therefore, production are subject to considerable day-to-day fluctuations, 
and last October’s output was at a rate of as much as 55 million tons a year. 
Saudi Arabia, with the largest proven reserves of any country in the world, is a 
close runner-up to Kuwait, with an output of 41.4 million tons in 1953 and 46 
million tons in 1954. It may be recalled that in 1945 production had not yet 
started in Kuwait, and was less than 3 million tons in Saudi Arabia. In 191 
Iraq’s production totaled little more than 8 million tons, but with the recent 
provision of new pipeline facilities and the development of new reserves in 
southern Iraq, output has quadrupled within the past 3 years, and rose by 
nearly 3 million tons last year to 31 million tons. 

Production in Qatar, which started 5 years ago, has grown steadily, recently 
reaching a rate of over 5 million tons annually. Bahrain's production has been 
stable at about 1.5 million tons annually since 1948. The Kuwait neutral zone 
joined the ranks of Middle East producing areas last year. The first exports 
shipment was made in January and about 750,000 tons were produced in 1954. 
So far all the production has come from the Burgan sand at 3,600 feet, but 
toward the end of the year crude was found in limestone at a depth of 6,750 
feet. Egypt is one of the few countries outside the United States where produc- 
tion fell (by 400,000 tons) last year, chiefly because of water encroachment in 
the As} field in the Sinai Peninsula. Exploration had been virtually at a stand- 
still for 5 years, but a settlement of outstanding difficulties offers prospects of 
extensive exploration by established companies and also by some new entrants 
into the country. In Turkey a state-owned 330,000 tons per annum refinery has 
now been virtually completed at Batman, in the extreme southeast of the country, 
and production from the nearby oilfields, hitherto very small, will now reach 
toward this figure in the near future. 

Production showed comparatively little change last year in Indonesia and 
British Borneo, and moved up by only about 600,000 tons or 3% percent in the 
Far East as a whole. Any marked expansion in Indonesia is hindered by politi- 
cal uncertainties which discourage new investment of foreign capital and thus 
any large-scale exploration in new areas. British Borneo reached its present 
level of about 5 million tons a year in 1952. Almost all the current production 
comes from the Seria field in Brunei, and an active search is now being made 
for a possible undersea extension of this field. A iarge part of last year’s in- 
crease in Far Eastern production came from Western (Netherlands) New 
Guinea, where the Wasian and Mogoi oilfields came into commercial operation 
in March, after many years of preparatory work under exceedingly difficult con- 
ditions. There was also an increase of about 50,000 tons in production in India 
(all in Assam), as a result of the recent discovery and gradual development— 
which is continuing—of a new oilfield at Nahorkatiya, about 18 miles from the 
long-established field at Digboi. 

Western Europe, with a rise of 20 percent to nearly 4.7 million tons last year, 
still produces only between 5 and 6 percent of her total oil requirements. West- 
ern Germany’s production represents about 57 percent of the total, having in- 
creased by 400,000 to 500,000 tons in each of the past 3 years. It is expected to 
rise again by a similar amount, to reach over 3 million tons, in 1955. In the 
Netherlands production at the moment is running at somewhere near 1 million 
tons a year, compared with a stationary annual output of around 700,000 tons 
during 1950-52. With the installation of improved facilities for water separa- 
tion, output from the main field (Schoonebeek) has recently been raised, while 
four new small fields have recently been brought into production, namely at 
Rijswijk near The Hague, at Relft, and at Berhel and Andel near Rotterdam. 

Production in France was boosted last year by Esso Standard’s discovery in 
March of the Parentis field 43 miles southwest of Bordeaux, where production, 
Which is still being developed, already exceeds a rate of 420,000 tons a year. 
Production in the whole French Union (i. e., including Algeria and Morocco) 
totaled last year about 700,000 tons, or about 150,000 tons more than in 1953, 
but again, thanks mainly to Parentis, a bigger advance is likely to occur in 1955 
when a total amount of about 1 million tons may be expected. Yugoslavia’s pro- 
duction has climbed from 21,000 tons in 1946 to 171,000 tons in 1953 and 225,000 
tons in 1954. It is now expected to reach 270.000 tons in 1955 and official esti- 
mates claim that this will be expanded to 800,000 tons by 1960. Italy’s mainland 
production is still very small, but for the first time oil was discovered last year in 
Sicily, where production has now started at an initial rate of about 70,000 
tons a year. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain it is estimated that crude oil production rose from 
66 million tons in 1953 to over 73 million tons in 1954, and after allowing for the 
higher exports to the West, the quantity of oil available will have risen from about 
64 to 68 or 69 million tons, or by about 7 percent. According to official indica- 
tions, production in the U. 8. S. R. has risen from 37.9 million tons in 1950 (the 
last year of the preceding 5-year plan) to 52.5 million tons in 1953 and 58.2 mil- 
lion tons in 1954, being an annual average rise of over 5 million tons. The current 
5-year plan originally provided for a production of 70 million tons in 1955 but it 
now appears probable that this year’s output will remain about 6 million tons 
below this figure. 

In Rumania, where production was for many years much below the prewar 
(1936) peak of 8.6 million tons, it is now claimed that new oilfields have been 
discovered in Moldavia, Oltenia, the Pitesti region and other parts of the coun- 
try, and that production consequently rose to 9 million tons in 1953 and 10 million 
tons in 1954. A further 1-million-ton rise is forecast for 1955. Austria’s crude 
oil production, all in the Soviet Zone and all in the hands of Soviet Oil Adminis- 
tration, has been kept virtually stable for over 2 years at a level of about 3 
million tons, and since toward the end of 1953 exploration work has almost 
completely ceased. In Hungary it has recently been revealed that the country’s 
first 5-year plan called for an increase in crude-oil production from 497,000 tons 
in 1949 to 1,118,000 tons in 1954, and that this goal would be reached, thanks to 
a number of new oil discoveries. Elsewhere in Eastern Europe, production is 
relatively small. There was a decline in 1953 in both Poland and Albania, but 
Albania’s production seems now to have recovered. 

China’s production, though likewise relatively small, is believed to be increas- 
ing, thanks to further capital investment. It was announced a few months ago 
that production from the Yumen field—small but by far the largest in the coun- 
try—would be doubled in 1954, and be again doubled within a few years. 

The prospect for 1955 in North America and Europe, which together account 
for over four-fifths of the free world’s inland oil consumption, is for the continued 
expansion of oil requirements. Demand in the United States of America is 
expected to rise at a somewhat higher rate than it did last year, while there is no 
reason to expect any slackening in the rate of increase in Europe. Though rela- 
tively small in volume, oil consumption in the less- or underdeveloped areas of 
the world tends to rise proportionately faster than in the developed areas. The 
increased investment and economic development that is likely to occur in under- 
developed countries is certain to raise the level of oildemand. All in all, one may 
expect that in 1955 oil production in the free world will rise by rather more than 
it did last year. 


Senator LeumMaNn. May I ask you one question? You were talking 
about production in this country, I saw an article in the paper, I think 
last night, that the daily production of oil in this country was 6,826,000 
barrels, this year, as compared to 6,450,000 barrels last year. That 
was just for this month, Are those figures accurate, do you know? 

Mr. Masewskxt. No, I do not believe they are. And also, unfortu- 
nately, a great American, Mr. Charles P. Taft, possessing great. reli- 
gious scruples and who [ hold in high regard has made inaccurate state- 
ments concerning petroleum statistics, in opposing curbs on petroleum 
imports. The persons who handed him the figures he used in a press 
statement he issued last Tuesday, March 8, 1954, in which he was 
critical of any action which would restrain oil imports, either legis- 
latively or voluntarily, apparently do not regard him as highly as I 
do. 

Now, I say the following with great deference to the gentleman. I 
am going to pay to eat a luncheon meal in Chicago on March 26 to 
hear Mr. Taft talk again, this time on morals and education, and what 
they have to do with juvenile delinquency. I am immensely interested 
in juvenile delinquency, because for 20 years I have been a contro- 


versial figure on the public school board in Chicago. However, I 
get ee ee every 5 years, I get hell in the newspapers. But 
e, 


work for the kids. I love people, you see. I recall that I was 
raised in the tenement district of that great city. 
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I can’t imagine why anyone would hand an eminent, honorable citi- 
zen of America phony figures. One of the comparisons Mr. Taft 
made was that in 1954, he said, we produced more oil in this country 
than we did in 1953. 

I took the time to do some rapid checking and I found that in Mr. 
Taft’s 1954 figures the natural gas liquids were added to the crude oil 
production. Mr. Taft’s figures for 1953 showed only the daily crude oil 

yroduction. The facts are that this Nation of ours produced 6,458,000 

baseall daily of crude oil in 1953 and in 1954, 6,346,000 barrels daily. 
Apparently, Mr. Taft’s statisticians or economists included 681,000 
barrels daily of natural gas liquids in the 1954 averages and left out 
a similar figure of 655,000 barrels daily in the 1953 averages. 

The sad facts are that we produced less crude oil in the United States 
in 1954, than we did in 1953, just as the English publication said, 
6,400,000 metric tons less. We have been holding our developed 
poamere in the ground in readiness for a Formosan fracas. Thank 

7od we have so much producible developed reserve capacity ready 
for any kind of a showdown—cold or hot. And this was done by and 
under the American free enterprise way without subsidy. 

Please let me touch on another thing that is awfully important. 

By your questioning, gentlemen, you called my attention to import 
statistics, I might have otherwise forgotten. 

Exhibit B, which with your permission I should like to put to the 
record, shows: The total producing oil wells drilled—5 years, 1949 
to 1953—in the United States, were 119,153. Compared with Vene- 
zuela, 3,916; Saudi Arabia, 137; and Kuwait, 120. 

The United States actually drilled in this period 215,178 wells, of 
which 80,204 were dry holes. Venezuela drilled 4,531, with 555 dry 
holes. Saudi Arabia drilled only 11 dry holes out of a total of 123 
attempts. 

The exhibit will show you gentlemen what the reserves are, back of 
these oil wells. The average number of producing wells in 1954 in 
the United States were 508,334 wells, Venezuela had 7,680, Saudi 
Arabia 139, and Kuwait 156. 

The average production per well in the United States in 1954 was 
121% barrels a day, Venezuela 246 barrels a day, Saudi Arabia 6,856 
barrels a day, and Kuwait 6,051 barrelsa day. The wells in the Middle 
Kast are spaced a mile apart. They are pinched down so that they 
cannot produce any more than approximately 6,000 barrels daily. We 
produce 121% barrels daily average here. 

And one reason I appreciate your permitting this exhibit going into 
the records is because it will show what the American depletion allow- 
ence applied to foreign production is doing for the free world. 

Average proved reserves per producing well in the United States, 
57,676 barrels per well; in Venezuela, 1,419,000 barrels per well; in 
Saudi Arabia, 259 million barrels per well, and in Kuwait 192 million 
barrels per well. 

Any more questions? I willtakeabrief respite. __ 

May I goonnow? The National Petroleum Council is an industry 
group appointed by the Secretary of the Interior and representing all 
segments and branches of the petroleum industry in the United States. 
Mr. Walter Hallanan, a Republican from your State, Senator Neely, 
but withal a great guy and a fair umpire, has been its chairman since 
its inception nearly 9 years ago, if my memory serves me correctly. 
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Senator Nzgty. He is a very outstanding man. 

(During the hearing held on April 15, 1955, by the Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Causes of Unemployment, Senator Lehman was 
granted permission to have nt in the record of the hearings at 


this point the following letter received by him from Mr. Charles P. 


Taft, subsequent to the appearance before the subcommittee of Mr. 
Majewski:) 


COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE Poticy, INC., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14, 1955. 

The Honorable Hersert LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: In his testimony on Friday, March 11, 1955, before 
the Subcommittee on Unemployment of the Senate Labor Committee, Mr. Bernard 
Majewski, president of the Great American Oil Co., of Chicago, made certain 
references to me. In the course of Mr. Majewski’s testimony, you asked him 
whether the information you had read in a newspaper to the effect that daily 
production of crude oil had risen to 6,826,000 barrels from 6,450,000 barrels last 
year, was correct. Mr. Majewski replied that I was responsible for these 
figures, that I was being misled by “fellows who handed me (those) figures” 
and that these were “phony figures.” 

I would like to point out that these are not figures that I have ever used and 
nothing in your question to Mr. Majewski suggested that they were. The news- 
paper report that you mentioned did not, I am sure, refer to any information 
I had given the press. Beyond that, however, I want to make clear that when 
I have used data, I alone am responsible for them and I am prepared to discuss 
their accuracy with anyone. 

The facts about United States production of crude oil, as given in the Monthly 
Petroleum Statement No. 386 of the Bureau of Mines are as follows: 

Domestic production of crude oil in barrels daily : 1953—6,458,000; 1954 (pre- 
liminary )—6,346,000. 

Mr. Majewski referred to LPG’s, that is, liquid petroleum gases. The pro- 
duction of these were: 1953—654,000 barrels daily ; 1954 (preliminary )—656,000 
barrels daily. 

The decline in production of crude oil reflected the general decline in industrial 
production and in demand in 1954. One will recall that in 1949, in the face of a 
recession in the economy, domestic production of crude oil declined by 500,000 
barrels daily. In 1954, the decline was by 112,000 barrels daily below the 1953 
production. This decline may be regarded as a temporary ripple on an upward 
trend of production of crude oil. 1953 had been the peak production year for 
crude and, according to the January 1955, Supply and Demand Outlook, pub- 
lished by the Independent Petroleum Association of America, crude oil production 
for the first quarter of 1955 was expected to reach a new peak of 6,563,000 barrels 
daily. Imports of crude oil rose by 8,000 barrels daily in 1954, from 648,000 
barrels in 1953 to 656,000 barrels daily in 1954. 

Despite the decline in the volume of production in 1954, its value rose because 
of the increase in the price of crude oil. The value of domestic crude oil pro- 
duction at the wellhead rose from $6.3 billion in 1953 to $6.5 billion in 1954. 
In addition, the production of wet gas (marketed natural gas) increased in value 
at the wellhead from $800 million in 1953 to $900 million in 1954, further adding 
to the income of the crude-oil producers. 

I hope that this information will serve to correct the record of Mr. Majewski’s 
testimony with respect to the allegations made about me. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. Tart, President. 

Mr. Masewskt. T would like to put into the record A National Oil 
Policy for the United States, prepared and adopted by the National 
Petroleum Council on January 13, 1949, and subsequently unanimously 
approved and endorsed by the American Petroleum Institute and the 
Independent Petroleum Association of America. The first aim of the 
national oil policy, as adopted unanimously by all the leaders in the 
oil business, is: It should result in a maximum contribution by the oil 
industry to an expanding American economy and to a rising standard 
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of living, including stable employment at fair wages within the 
industry. 

And then it goes on to show what else is necessary to achieve the aims 
of a sound national oil policy. 

Senator Neety. That will also be included. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


A NATIONAL OIL POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES 
A REporT OF THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, 1949 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, 
Washington 6, D. C., January 13, 1949. 
Hon. J. A. Krvue, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Secretary: Pursuant to your request of July 3, 1948, that I appoint 
a committee to restudy and supplement the report on a petroleum policy for the 
United States adopted on October 24, 1945, by the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith a report on a national 
oil policy for the United States prepared by the National Oil Policy Committee 
of the National Petroleum Council and unanimously approved by the Council 
on January 13, 1949. 

In the preparation of this report the council has kept actively in mind the 
importance of the assignment, as expressed in the following quotation from 
your letter of July 3: 

“As you are aware, during the past year the subject of national oil policy 
has been a matter for intensive consideration and discussion by the several 
branches of the Government, the public, and the petroleum industry. The 
immense importance of petroleum in the world today, combined with changing 
facts and circumstances, has focused the national attention on this important 
area of the economy. Several committees of the Congress, many high officials 
of the executive branch, and a number of important groups of citizens have 
called for prompt formulation and enunciation of the broad principles of 
sound national oil policy. 

“However, if such policy is to be informed and in the public interest, it is 
essential that the wisdom and experience of the petroleum industry be brought 
to bear on the subject, and I therefore request the National Petroleum Council 
* * * to appoint a temporary committee to restudy and supplement the national 
oil policy report referred to in the Council's resolution of January 13, 1947, 
and to present its views and recommendations to the Council. It is believed that 
such a report will be of great service to the various agencies of our Government 
in the executive branch as well as to the Congress.” 

The policies outlined in this report are designed to promote the welfare and 
security of our country through the maintenance of a healthy petroleum industry 
which is essential to this objective. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WALTER S. HALLANAN, 
Chairman, National Petroleum Council. 
Enclosure. 


A NATIONAL OIL POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES FORMULATED BY 
THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


INTRODUCTION 


An adequate supply of oil is essential to the American standard of living. Oil 
in increasing quantities will be required in the future to meet the needs of our 
expanding economy. A prime weapon of victory in two world wars, it is a bul- 
wark of our national security. 

Favorable conditions have existed for the growth of the American oil indus- 
try—conditions which have made possible its achievements and its many con- 
tributions to the Nation. The methods and procedures and the regulations and 
laws relating to oil which have evolved over the years have constituted a na- 
tional oil policy, the success of which would indicate that its key elements should 
continue to guide us. 


62617—55——-10 
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The industry has expressed its position on past occasions. It would now seem 
in the public interest that the principles of a sound national oil policy should 
be reappraised and restated. The National Petroleum Council, by virtue of its 
broad representation, the experience of its members in the oil industry, its 
realization of the great importance of oil and natural gas, and its deep interest in 
the welfare and security of this country, is pleased to respond to the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior and present its views as to the aims and essentials 
of such a policy. 


THe Aims or A NATIONAL Orn POLicy 


To be effective, a national oil policy should have the following objectives : 

1. It should result in a maximum contribution by the oil industry to an ex- 
panding American economy and to a rising standard of living, including stable 
employment at fair wages within the industry. 

2. It should maintain conditions most likely to assure adequate supplies of 
petroleum in both peace and war. 

3. It should maintain conditions, within the free enterprise system, most 
likely to assure adequate supplies of essential materials equitably available to 
all units in the industry in both peace and war. 

4. It should contribute to the expansion of trade and of industrial activity at 
home and abroad by encouraging American nationals in the development of both 
domestic and foreign oil resources. 

5. It should operate to strengthen our free institutions by demonstrating that 
the issues which periodically arise in an industrial democracy, involving the 
relations of Government and private industry, of State and individual, can be 
successfully resolved within our existing institutional framework. 

To attain these ends, a national oil policy should establish the broad terms 
under which there will be sufficient flexibility to meet new conditions resulting 
from technological progress, economic change, and the possible requirements 
of national emergencies. 

The oil industry has been progressive in its support and application of scientific 
research and in its readiness to meet new demands. A national oil policy must 
anticipate and provide for the certainty that further progress will create new 
problems. It should encourage flexibility in the functioning of the industry 
itself and continued adaptability to new circumstances in time of peace or crisis, 
which is one of its outstanding characteristics. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


The following general principles are fundamental to a sound national oil 
policy : 

1. The national security and welfare require a healthy domestic oil in- 
dustry. 

Continuing supply to meet our national oil needs depends primarily on avail- 
ability from domestic sources. Due consideration should be given to the develop- 
ment of foreign oil resources, but the paramount objective should be to maintain 
conditions best suited to a healthy domestic industry which is essential to na- 
tional security and welfare. To this end, adequate and equitable availabiilty 
of essential materials is a fundamental requisite. 

2. The public interest can best be served by a vigorous, competitive oil in- 
dustry operating under the incentives of private enterprise. The very nature 
of oil is such that multiple efforts on a very wide scale and initiative in high 
degree are required in all phases of industry operations from finding to dis- 
tribution. 

The participation by many in the far-flung and diverse activities of the in- 
dustry provides those multiple sources of initiative, imagination, and respon- 
sibility, out of which spring a great variety of discoveries and inventions, new 
ideas, and tremendous productivity. 

The competitive form of economic organization, by offering the promise of 
reward commensurate with contribution and efficiency, utilizes a motivating 
force for which no adequate substitute has been found. Other nations have 
tried other methods, but it is the American oil industry operating under the 
American system which sets the highest standards of achievement and service. 

3. The appropriate functions of Federal and State governments in relation 


to the industry and the principles underlying their present relationships should 
be maintained. 
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Under the concepts of the American economy the functions of government 
with respect to industry are primarily to provide the conditions under which 
industry may operate with maximum efficiency and to assure that the public 
interest is safeguarded. 

The functions of the oil industry are to discover, produce, and transport oil, 
and to refine and distribute its products. Participation in such operations is 
not a proper function of government. 

In the exercise of their powers a clear line of demarcation should continue to 
exist between Federal and State governments. 

The operation of the American petroleum industry is grounded on State regu- 
lations of oil and gas production in the interest of conservation. State regula- 
tion under our constitutional system evolved as the legal and most effective 
answer to the problem of a widely dispersed natural resource. State author- 
ities have proved effective in their protection of the public welfare, and the de- 
centralized approach has been highly successful in meeting the wide variety of 
conditions that prevail in different areas. 

When oil conservation problems have arisen involving coordination among 
States, instrumentalities have been developed to deal with them effectively, such 
as the Interstate Oil compact to conserve oil and gas, operating with the sanction 
and aid of the Federal Government. 

4. No Government actions specifically affecting the oil industry should be taken 
without proper regard for the long-term, effect and without consultation with the 
industry. 

Mainly because of restrictions brought about by the war, temporary difficulties 
developed in supplying the sharply increased postwar demand. Some, in both 
public and governmental circles, gained the false impression that this country was 
faced with a permanent oil shortage requiring special measures. 

Situations of this kind invite the consideration of dangerous expedients. Such 
measures directed at a single, passing phase of a cycle are not only unnecessary 
but can be destructive of sound long-range policy. 

The oil economy is acutely sensitive to governmental interferences with the free 
market. As long as a free market prevails, price functions effectively as a regu- 
lator of supply and demand, and as an allocator of supply to the channels of 
greatest need. It also provides the necessary incentives for exploration, increased 
efficiency, and technological improvement, and permits the capital formation 
necessary to continued progress. 

These conditions assure a vigorous industry prepared to meet a real emer- 
gency if it arises. In the two world wars, the industry’s readiness was a 
decisive factor in our victories. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A NATIONAL POLICY 


The general principles which have been outlined constitute the broad base of 
a sound national oil policy. In the formulation of that policy consideration 
should be given to a number of elements, which are outlined herewith under five 
headings: “Domestic Oil,” “Natural Gas,” “Foreign Oil,” “Imports, and “National 
Security.” 
I. DOMESTIC OIL 


1. The key industry function of oil exploration and discovery presents extraor- 
dinary difficulties and risks. It is best promoted by competitive effort and by 
the incentive of commensurate reward. 

Undiscovered oil is a present asset to no one, 

The natural petroleum potentialities of the United States are very large and 
oil exists outside the United States in great abundance. When conditions justify, 
these natural supplies can be supplemented by the vast resources available 
through synthesis of coal, shale, and natural gas. There will be liquid fuels 
enough for many generations to come. 

Details of policy relating to production, refining, distribution, and utilization 
of oil become academic, however, unless provision is made to assure that this 
oil will be found and brought to the surface. The promotion of new discoveries, 
therefore, must be the primary consideration of national policy. This involves 
continuing encouragement of private exploration efforts at home and abroad, so 
that ample sources of oil will be under development at all times for peace or 
emergency needs. 

Finding oil calls for the efforts of a great many people of different characteris- 
tics, Despite the development of scientific methods, a major factor in discovery 
is still the willingness of many individuals and competing industry units, exer- 
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cising independent judgments, to take risks. The chances of finding oil are 
increased as more people are encouraged to accumulate and venture their capital 
on their own initiative. 

Many Government policies have a bearing on exploration efforts, including 
actions with respect to public lands, tidelands, and tax provisions. These policies 
should operate to accelerate and not retard exploration. 

2. Conservation of our petroleum resources will best be furthered by facili- 
tating continued industry efforts to reduce waste and promote maximum recovery 
of oil through optimum-rate production, unit operation, secondary recovery, 
and other methods. 

True conservation of our oil resources cannot be achieved by hoarding them 
in idleness. It is only by active development that the earth’s potential wealth 
is converted into real wealth useful to man. The resulting gain is not only 
in products. Through the exercise of its human resources society acquires 
skilled workers and technicians and a vast storehouse of knowledge with which 
to make further progress. 


Optimum-rate production 

Over the past 20 years the industry has developed engineering methods de- 
signed to eliminate waste and to increase the recovery from oilfields. This 
procedure is based on the discovery that the total recovery is greatly aug- 
mented when the flow from oil wells is not permitted to exceed maximum efficient 
rates. Most of the information on which maximum efficient rates are deter- 
mined has been developed through industry research on the nature of oil- 
bearing structures and underground movement of oil. 

The economic operations of oilfields within the limits of maximum efficient 
rates are referred to as optimum-rate production. The public interest and 
the private interests of oil operators are equally served by the application 
of this principle. On the one hand, it assures the consumer of a greater supply 
of fuel in the long run, and, on the other, it enables the producer to obtain the 
maximum yield from his properties. 

The system of optimum-rate production has been very effectively developed 
in those States having conservation statutes. Efficient production rates are 
periodically fixed and revised after public hearings by State regulatory bodies 
upon the basis of engineering studies and actual operating conditions. Support 
and extension of this system by the States should be encouraged. 


Unit operation 


In oilfields in which more than one operator have interests, and where unit 
operation would result in greater ultimate recovery, appropriate action should 
be taken by the States to encourage such operations. 

The establishment and operation of unitized pools, which satisfactorily pro- 
tect the correlative rights of the various operators and royalty owners against 
the improper and inequitable drainage of their respective reserves by adjacent 
operators, should be favored. Considerable progress in this direction has been 
made by voluntary unitization and cooperative agreements. 

Where legal obstacles to such arrangements exist, the State laws should 
be clarified to encourage voluntary cooperative unit plans. 

The development of our oil resources can be further encouraged by clarifying 
Federal tax laws with respect to unit operations. Voluntary unit operation 
of a single reservoir by several operators is clearly in the interest of conserva- 
tion. Such undertakings should not be taxed as separate business entities, 
because the effect would be double taxation. The elimination of uncertainties 
on this score will give further impetus to oil and gas conservation. 


Secondary recovery 


Vast amounts of oil still remain in so-called depleted fields which were devel- 
oped and produced before modern methods of optimum-rate production became 
general. 

The industry has developed scientific and economic methods of secondary 
recovery which provide the means of adding vast quantities of oil to our recov- 
erable reserves. Continued research and improvement in techniques are desir- 
able. 


Utilization 
The efficient utilization of oil products by fuel-burning mechanisms of all kinds 
and in other applications is important to conservation. The oil industry should 


continue to cooperate with other industries in seeking the maximum develop- 
ment of oil-saving improvements. 
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3. Technology is a creative force of major importance in expanding our 
petroleum resources and in providing adequate supplies of oi] at reasonable 
prices. The competitive conditions under which the industry's great technologi- 
cal advances have been made should be maintained. 

The oil industry is a conspicuous example of the extraordinary achievements 
of American research and technology. In all phases of the petroleum industry 
they have operated to multiply our resources and lessen costs to the consumer. 

Scientific advances in exploration have augmented our ability to locate oil 
fields. Technology and engineering have increased the quantity of oil which 
can be recovered from new and old fields. Research has improved the efficiency 
of retining processes, increasing flexibility in yield and quality and diversity of 
products. Losses in oil handling and transportation have been greatly reduced. 
Continual improvements in oil-burning devices of all kinds have the net effect 
of increasing the quantity of oil available for future use. 

Computing barrels of recoverable oil in proven fields is not an adequate 
measure of the ultimate volume of oil or oil products obtainable. Calculations 
made in one period are likely to be invalidated later by advances in production, 
refining, or utilization techniques. In the period between World War I and 
World War II, research was a major factor in the multiplication of reserves 
and in the industry’s ability to produce aviation fuels, special lubricants, syn- 
thetic rubber, toluol, and many other products. 

Science and technology can flourish only in a society in which there are 
intellectual freedom and freedom of expression. Our competitive economy not 
only provides these conditions, but it stimulates the best efforts of thousands 
of individuals to pursue independent paths of inquiry unhampered by centralized 
control. 

In the United States, both private and public agencies have provided unexam- 
pled research facilities. To the unrestricted individual pursuit of knowledge, 
American organizational genius has added another factor—the coordination of 
research, engineering, and development within a company—which reduces dupli- 
cation of effort and speeds the solution of problems by directed teamwork of 
scientific workers. 

Our patent laws have also played a vital part in encouraging technological 
progress. They are based on the fundamental principle of disclosure. By offer- 
ing exclusive rights for a limited time, our patent system provides inducements 
for the prompt disclosure of new advances and discoveries which, when known 
to others, become in turn the foundation for new improvements. 

1. The economic and efficient development of synthetic fuels to supplement 
natural petroleum as needed can best be achieved by private industry. 

The oil industry through extensive research has provided the technological 
basis on which a synthetic fuel industry can be established when conditions 
require. The furtherance of research and process development by the industry 
is desirable. Research by goVernmental agencies should be limited to funda- 
mental studies and to surveys of raw material reserves. The construction of 
synthetic fuel plants by Government intervention would defeat the objectives 
of an adequate oil supply by impeding the normal functioning of the industry. 
Synthetic fuels will attain an orderly and economic development by private 
industry, if normal incentives are free to operate. 

». Oil and gas are only a part of our Nation’s energy resources. All these 
resources combined are adequate to meet energy needs; the relative use of each 
will be determined most effectively by the operation of price in a free market. 

A continuance of favorable conditions for private, competitive enterprise will 
provide American consumers with sufficient energy and power for an expanding 
economy. There are ample energy resources—coal, crude oil, gas, and water- 
power—to meet our needs for a long time; and price adjustments will regulate 
the relative use of these resources so that over an extended period the demand 
and supply of each will be balanced. Present technology makes it possible to 
convert coal and gas into liquid fuels, thereby appropriately supplementing 
petroleum for the uses in which liquid fuels are superior. The degree to which 
this conversion will take place will best be determined by economic considera- 
a which include consumers’ evaluation of the relative convenience of liquid 
fuels, 

6. The provisions in tax laws which have long recognized the requirements of 
petroleum operations are essential to the continued development of our oil 
resources and, in furtherance of the public interest, should be maintained. 

_The industry’s ability to carry on an intensive and long-range search for new 
oil and gas fields has been greatly facilitated by Federal tax provisions for deple- 
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tion and for deductions of intangible drilling, geophysical, and geological 
expenditures. 

These provisions help provide the capital necessary for exploration. With the 
Nation’s demand for oil increasing, multiple efforts in oil finding should be 
stimulated to the fullest possible extent. 

7. The petroleum resources of the lands beneath the marginal seas extending 
to the outer edge of the Continental Shelf can best be explored and developed 
under State, rather than Federal, control. 

Substantial quantities of oil lie under the seas bordering the shores of several 
States. They constitute one of the most important sources of additional domes- 
tic oil supply remaining to be discovered and developed. A prudent oil policy 
would require that these resources be discovered and developed as soon as 
possible. 

Years of experience have demonstrated that State laws and regulations, 
designed to provide the necessary incentives and proper conservation practices, 
and on-the-ground State administration encourage the risk taking vital to the 
discovery and development of petroleum resources. Federal laws and regula- 
tions, with final authority far removed from the scene of operations, have tended 
to discourage exploration for oil underlying Federal lands and to retard its 
discovery. 

Furthermore, on historic and constitutional grounds and under judicial prece- 
dents, the abutting States should own the lands and the resources beneath the 
marginal sea to the outer edge of the Continental Shelf inasmuch as any area 
within or appurtenant to the continental United States is required, under our 
Federal system, to be included in one or more States of the Union. A sound 
national policy should prompt Congress to confirm in such abutting States the 
ownership of the lands and subsoil beneath such marginal seas. 

8. Continued industry efforts to find and develop oil and gas on Federal public 
lands should be encouraged. 

The policy of leasing the public domain for oil and gas exploration can 
contribute importantly to the efficient development of the Nation’s oil resources. 

The statutes, rules, and regulations which govern these operations have in 
many instances retarded full development. They should be reviewed with the 
objective of stimulating further development. Points of improvement include 
the more expeditious leasing of the lands, the relaxation of acreage restrictions, 
and the issuance of leases which give management control to the lessee. 

9. Conditions should be maintained under which the industry may continue 
to form the capital required to expand its operations to meet the Nation’s growing 
needs for petroleum. 

All segments of the oil industry continually require capital to replace obsolete 
equipment and to expand their facilities and operations. These requirements 
are increasing as the population grows and the American standard of living is 
raised to higher levels. The bulk of the capital the industry employs has been 
created by the industry out of its own operations. Its future needs can best 
be met under a system of free markets and suitable tax provisions. 

In addition, it is important that conditions be such as to encourage the thou- 
sands of small operators who are indispensable to a vigorous industry. When all 
segments of the industry are able to function in an atmosphere of confidence and 
stability, the extension of credits is facilitated and they are assured of sufficient 
capital to operate successfully. 

10. Efficient marketing of oil and oil products is a major responsibility of the 
industry. It should continue to support and encourage a system of distribution 
under which thousands of independent marketers, integrated companies, and 
others compete to bring the industry’s products to the consumer. 

The oil distributor—both wholesaler and retailer—is the channel through which 
the industry serves the ultimate consumer. 

Most oil distributors are independent businessmen who buy at wholesale. 
The marketing of petroleum is particularly suited to operations by individuals 
and small units, and the industry considers that the public interest will be served 
by continuing to encourage the existing competitive system. 

The industry fully recognizes the interdependence of all units in the industry, 
large and small. It is important to the public and to the industry that the distri- 
bution system should be efficient, so that the benefits of progress in all branches 
of the industry will be passed on to the consumer. 

Marketers should be encouraged to increase their service to the public through 
continued improvement in distribution methods, the opening of new facilities 
where needed, the introduction of new products, added conveniences, and cour- 
teous treatment. 
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The industry believes that competition for consumer preference is the best way 
to assure such service. 

11. The oil industry is opposed to monopoly and believes that competition con- 
tributes to the public good. 

The oil industry should operate on a basis which will contribute to the eco- 
nomic progress of the American people and provide needed supplies of oil. 
This objective requires an adequate productive effort and stable employment of 
hundreds of thousands of workers. It involves continued technological advance, 
elimination of waste, and avoidance of violent changes in output and employment. 

The industry structure, which consists of many large and small enterprises and 
operations, has demonstrated its effectiveness under a competitive system which 
assures the attainment of these objectives. 

The industry subscribes to the fundamental principles underlying the antitrust 
laws. It recognizes a continuing responsibility to maintain the rivalry in price, 
quality, and service which promotes technical progress and efficiency and passes 
on these benefits to the public. 


Il, NATURAL GAS 


1. State and Federal laws should encourage, not impede, the development of 
natural gas resources by industry. 

Natural gas is closely associated with oil, and the production of both fre- 
quently coincides. Natural gas is assuming an increasingly important role as 
an energy source, not only for heating but in industrial processes and as a future 
source of synthetie liquid fuels. It is in the public interest, therefore, that the 
conservation, efficient production, and use of natural gas should be fostered. 

The several States should encourage by appropriate legislation arrangements 
among producers for the installation and operation of cycling and repressuring 
projects and other operating means for fostering the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of gas in and from oil and gas reservoirs. 

The quantities of natural gas produced by many gas-producing States are in 

excess of the consumption of gas within those States. It is important, therefore, 
that the producers of gas have full opportunity to sell gas to interstate carriers 
for resale by them to local gas distributing companies. Interstate transporta- 
tion of natural gas and its sale in interstate commerce for resale are under 
Federal regulation. A threat exists that Federal regulation will be extended to 
include control over the production and gathering of gas and the price charged 
by producers and gatherers. This threat has the effect of discouraging the 
maximum development of facilities for gas utilization and the production and 
sale of gas in interstate commerce. 
_ The proper sphere of regulation by Federal agencies is interstate commerce. 
Such agencies should have no authority to control directly or indirectly the 
production, gathering, and processing of gas or its price at or prior to its deliv- 
ery into the main line of an interstate carrier, or to control the local distribu- 
tion of gas. In carrying out their proper function of regulating the transporta- 
tion of natural gas in interstate commerce, Federal regulatory bodies should 
apply a formula which would allow an interstate carrier of natural gas to 
charge for gas delivered through its facilities a price which includes the price 
paid for the gas it purchased and the market value of the gas it produced. 


END—USE CONTROL 


It is not the function of the Federal Government to control the end use of 
gas any more than it is its function to control the end use of coal, crude oil, 
cotton, wheat, or other commodities. The Constitution does not confer upon the 
Congress the power to control end use, and the exercise of such authority would 
be contrary to American principles. Control over the end use of gas would 
require control over the end use of the other energy resources, which would lead 
to a vast bureaucracy involving a regimented industry and managed economy. 

Gas is in open competition with coal, crude oil, and water power, the other 
energy resources. In a free economy, competition is the best regulator of the 
end use of gas. If Federal or State authority is extended into this area, private 
incentives would be restricted and development of the gas industry would be 
retarded. Furthermore, pressure groups would be encouraged to seek to estab- 
lish standards or restrictions for their special advantage. 
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Ill. FOREIGN OIL 


1. The participation of United States nationals in the development of world 
oil resources is in the interest of all nations and essential to our national security. 

The importance of oil to economic and social progress is not confined to the 
United States. All nations need more oil for industrial development and to 
raise living standards. 

Oil exists in many places in the world. Its efficient production is important 
both to the country where it is produced and to the world economy. The oil 
which a nation does not need for its own uses should find its way through the 
channels of international trade to other countries. 

Oil from abroad should be available to the United States to the extent that 
it may be needed to supplement our domestic supplies. The availability of oil 
outside of the United States, in places well situated to supply our offshore 
requirements in time of emergency, is of importance to our national security. 

Oil technology has been more highly developed by the United States than by 
any other nation. American methods and skills have made great contributions 
to the discovery, development, and conservation of oil resources in other coun- 
tries. American interests today participate widely in international oil develop 
ment. Conditions should be fostered that will further this participation but 
not to the extent that this involves preferential treatment of operations abroad at 
the expense of the domestic industry. 

2. An effective oil policy should encourage access by our nationals to world 
oil resources on equal terms with other nationals, and stable agreements between 
foreign governments and private industry on a basis which will promote develop- 
ment by free enterprise methods. 

A country’s oil resources are best developed when all who are engaged in 
petroleum operations, its own nationals and those of foreign nations, compete 
on equal terms. Favored treatment of one group at the expense of another, State 
monopolies, or State competition in any phase of oil retard maximum develop- 
ment and are not in a nation’s long-run interest. 

The government of each country and its nationals should respect all valid 
concession contracts and lawfully acquired rights, and should make no unilateral 
effort to interfere directly or indirectly with such contracts or rights. 

Agreements between foreign governments and private enterprise should define 
the proper functions of each. They should provide to the companies operating 
in those countries security of title to the property or rights acquired ; managerial 
control of operations; the opportunity to make a reasonable profit commen- 
surate with the risks originally assumed, and to form capital for expansion; 
and means for the prompt and fair settlement of disputes that may arise. 

Foreign governments in return have a right to expect to participate in the 
benefits from ventures on their soil. Such participation includes payments of 
reasonable royalties and taxes. It is also reasonable that foreign countries 
should expect that their own requirements for oil be satisfied before any oil is 
exported, that waste be avoided, and that their people receive training and em- 
ployment at fair wages. 

3. The Federal Government should encourage foreign oil development by 
American nations by efforts directed through diplomatic channels to reduce 
political risks involved in such foreign operations and by permitting United 
States citizens to operate abroad in conformity with the laws and customs of 
other countries. 

It is in the national interest that American oil companies should continue to 
take an active part in the development of petroleum resources in other coun- 
tries. 

The Federal Government, therefore, by diplomatic representations, should 
exert its influence in behalf of a sound oil policy. It should seek to assure the 
observance of agreements made between foreign governments and American 
nationals and to minimize the political risks involved in foreign operations. 

If American firms are to do business abroad they must conform to the laws 
and customs of the countries in which they operate. American companies should 
not be penalized on occasions when such requirements conflict with the rules 
laid down for the conduct of business within this country, as long as these opera- 
tions are consistent with the interests of the United States. 
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IV. IMPORTS 


1. The Nation’s economic welfare and security require a policy on petroleum 
imports which will encourage exploration and development efforts in the domes- 
tic industry and which will make available a maximum supply of domestic oil 
to meet the needs of this Nation. 

The availability of petroleam from domestic fields produced under sound con- 
servation practices, together with other pertinent factors, provides the means 
for determining if imports are necessary and the extent to which imports are 
desirable to supplement our oil supplies on a basis which will be sound in terms 
of the national economy and in terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, therefore, should be flexible so that 
adjustments may readily be made from time to time. 

Imports in excess of our economic needs, after taking into account domestic 
production in conformance with good conservation practices and within the 
limits of maximum efficient rates of production, will retard domestic exploration 
and development of new oilfields and the technical progress in all branches of 
the industry which is essential to the Nation’s economic welfare and security. 


V. NATIONAL SECURITY 


1. The maintenance of a vigorous oil industry in time of peace is the best way 
to assure the reserves and facilities needed in time of war. 

The normal operations of the oil industry, under which oil is produced at 
optimium rates, provide the United States and other countries with a continuing 
reserve of potential productive capacity. In the event of a protracted national 
emergency, during which essential petroleum requirements might increase 
rapidly, this reserve productive capacity could be drawn upon to satisfy peak 
demands. 

Civilian rationing of oil would be necessary under a war economy, as it would 
be for most commodities which are needed in large quantities by the armed 
services. Rationing would provide a large surplus of oil during the early stages 
of a conflict. Other measures could then be instituted as circumstance dictated. 
If storage facilities were provided military stockpiles could readily be accumu- 
lated out of the surplus to meet such sharply rising requirements as the armed 
services might anticipate with a mounting pace of operations. In the mean- 
time, reserve productive capacity could be maintained through the continuation 
or expansion of exploratory efforts. If the need for additional quantities is 
anticipated, supplmental volumes could be obtained through synthesis of natural 
gas, oil shales, and coal, for which we have the necessary technological in- 
formation, although very large requirements of steel and manpower would be 
necessary. 

It is clearly in the interests of national security that peacetime conditions 
which encourage the develépment of available reserves by private industry 
should be promoted. An active program of exploration by the industry is essen- 
tial. High peacetime requirements for oil create high reserve productive 
capacity. They result, furthermore, in the competitive development of refining, 
transportation, and other facilities. The greater the civilian consumption at the 
outset for a war, the larger will be the supplies available through rationing. 

Withholding from development the oil on public lands or in offshore areas, 
with the thought that it can be used in an emergency is not sound policy in terms 
of national security. This oil can be made fully available only by continuous 
and prolonged peacetime development. 

The “locking up” of proven reserves by arbitrarily curtailing existing produc- 
tion, or by acquiring proven oilfields through purchase or condemnation, is 
unnecessary and would retard the normal development of the industry. Im- 
porting oil and storing it in depleted or partly depleted oil or gas fields in the 
United States is also unnecessary as well as impractical. 

A large expansion of reserves can be attained by the active development 
of foreign sources of supply, particularly those tributary to offshore require- 
ment areas, 

2. The Government should accumulate such inventories of petroleum prod- 
ucts in peacetime as would be needed by the armed services in the early stages 
of a conflict. 

Stock accumulation by the Government is desirable to the extent that adequate 
supplies of products of military specification may be assured for the initial 
period of a conflict. Stocks of such products should be stored in sufficient 
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quantity to last until conversion of industry facilities or construction of addi- 
tional facilities can be completed. 

Special provision should be made for storing products such as aviation 
alkylates, which cannot be obtained by simple substitution or process change 
from civilian products, and products such as tetraethy] lead, for the production 
of which only a limited number of units now exist. 

Stockpiling on a massive scale in peacetime is unnecessary and impractical. 
If required, petroleum supplies could be accumulated through rationing during 
the early period of an emergency which, with additional supplies available 
through increased production and continued rationing, should be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of such an emergency. 

3. Procedures for Government-industry consultation should be maintained on 
a permanent basis so that plans to meet emergencies can be adjusted continually 
to changing conditions. 

The problems of national security with respect to petroleum involve problems 
relating to our entire economy. They encompass not only military and civilian 
needs for oil, but questions of supply of other commodities which affect the 
supply of petroleum. 

It is impossible at this time to evaluate, except in general terms, the problems 
of an unknown future. Attempts to anticipate all the needs of protracted 
war would tend to establish rigid patterns which could seriously affect the 
economy and strength of the Nation. Wise policies and appropriate actions 
must evolve out of constant study of changing factors. 

The soundest procedure is to direct studies principally to the immediate 
and short-term requirements of an emergency. The existing Military Petroleum 
Advisory Board should continue to function. Among the problems for con- 
sideration are: the time required to expand military supplies and contract 
civilian consumption; the rapidity of increase in requirements of particular 
military products in relation to expansion of special facilities to produce them; 
the interrelationship of production, refining, and transportation facilities under 
initial war conditions; the relative vulnerability of facilities for the production 
of particular products; the wartime availability of materials and manpower 
required to sustain or increase production; and plans for providing storage 
capacity to accumulate military stockpiles during the early period of a war. 

Provisions to deal with these problems can be worked out in advance after 
eee of alternatives so that unnecessary or uneconomic actions will be 
avoided. 

In the event of another war, the experience of World War II will provide 
a basis for its successful prosecution. The pattern of Government-industry 
cooperation through the Petroleum Administration for War and the Petroleum 
Industry War Council is suggested. An oil industry which has continued to 
progress under a sound national oil policy would again be prepared to throw 
all its resources, facilities, and manpower to the Nation’s defense. 


CONCLUSION 


The American oil industry is distinctively a product of the American way of 
life. For many years it has operated under one of the most effective and 
efficient industrial policies in our economy. 

The industry will continue to produce the optimum economic and social gains 
inherent in the Nation’s petroleum resources, granted the conditions of a free 
economy and continued recognition of the economic laws which direct its 
operations. 

If, in addition, the United States Government through diplomatic efforts is 
able to reduce the political risks inherent in foreign operations, American 
nationals with their capital, managerial skill, and technical knowledge can be 
counted on for increasingly important contributions to world recovery and peace. 

Vigorous oil development under competitive conditions at home and abroad 
is the best way to assure our national security. 


Mr. Masewsxt. Also, may I add that the council was importuned 
by Secretary of the Interior Chapman to again review the matter of 
imports, and on January 26, 1950, the National Petroleum Council 
unanimously approved a report containing the following conclusions: 

1. The sharp increase in tmport of crude oil and its products, coupled with 


the continuing decline in exports of crude oil and its products, has hurt the 
domestic oil industry. 
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2. If imports continue to increase without regard to the principle of only 
supplementing the domestic production of crude and products, they will seriously 
damage the oll industry and thus adversely affect the national security. 

And, after your hearings, Senator Neely, in May and June 1950, a 
study by the National Petroleum Council resulted in further definition 
of the relationship of imports to United States demand and produc- 
tion in areport, approved on July 24, 1950, which contained the follow- 
ing conclusion : 


Fair and equitable relationships should obtain between total imports of crude 
oil and its products and total demands for oi] in the United States during periods 
of excess availability of domestic oil for United States consumption. 

Your proposed amendment to H. R. 1 will insure doing exactly.that, 
and the oil industry has said that ought to be done, in the original 
National Oil Policy and its several supplementary reports. The 
fellows representing the large importing companies are going to talk 
against it in the Senate Finance Committee today and next week even 
though they or their predecessors on the council concurred without 
objection in these statements aforementioned—just look at the names 
in the back of the National Oil Policy just admitted into the record. 

Now getting back to unemployment in the oil industry, and that is 
why I really came to Washington to talk with you gentlemen. The oil 
business will have its problems forever. But I came here because of 
refineries closing, independent and major oil company refineries. 
When I started in the business, there were a lot of hardy characters, 
muleskinners like myself. One can learn from mules. They bray from 
both ends. Humans only bray from one end and ofttimes make damn 
little sense. But a mule usually makes sense from both ends. 

In my early days in business in Oklahoma and Kansas, I met Jack 
Vickers and his wife who founded and nurtured the Vickers Petroleum 
Co., Wichita, Kans. Jack is now dead; however, his son Jack, his 
brothers and the mother have been running the business with some 
degree of success until recent years. Vickers are producers of crude 
oil and operate a modern refinery in Kansas. What unrestricted im- 
ports are doing to inland refiners is best told by young Jack Vickers 
himself in his letter to his employees on March 16, 1955, (exhibit C) ; 
it is typical of all the inland refiners in the United States, who do not 
have access to foreign crude. If an inland domestic refiner does not 
have economic access to cheap foreign crude he is on the way out. 

Please let me show you gentlemen what has happened since January 
1948, when the harmful impact of these crude imports and residuals 
came into the picture. Exhibit D, which I now tender for inclusion 
in the record, is a list of closed refineries issued by the Bureau of Mines 
for the period January 1948 to 1952, inclusive. Fifty-two of the closed 
refineries listed have 1,000 barrels or more daily capacity, totaling 
399,000 barrels. Many of these inland refineries were operated by the 
leading foreign producers and importers. The Tidewater Oil Co. 
has just announced the closing of its refinery at Drumright, Okla., 
which was one of the oldest plants in Oklahoma in point of opera- 
tion—I don’t mean old as to design and construction. It is modern. 
But they have had to close it. They can’t operate against the cheap- 
ness of foreign oil. 

The modern refinery of the Deep Rock Oil Corp. that I have been 
connected with since 1916 is threatened with closure for the same rea- 
son. Drumright, Okla., has a population of about 4,300. With the 
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closing of Tidewater’s refinery more than 5 percent of the population 
are going to lose their jobs—many of these people with more than a 
quarter of a century of service. 

Senator NEELy. you attribute the closing of these refineries to 
the excessive importation of foreign oil ? 

Mr. Masewsk1. In part, yes; let me say, a significant part, because 
of the competition of cheap foreign oil. 

Some say the answer is: Reduce the price of crude oil in this country. 
Well, then you will stop the search for it. And that would worry me 
more than anything I know, to stop the search for additional crude oil 
reserves in the United States. And, besides, cutting the ns of crude 
would solve nothing. It would start a competitive cycle that would 
destroy not only the independent producer but most of the independent 
refiners and marketers in the Nation. But what really hurts is that 
this product is coming in inland from these deepwater refineries. And 
it is a cheap product, and it is putting people out of business, unfortu- 
nately older people in these businesses. 

One way to knock off seniority is by closing an inefficient or noncom- 
petitive plant. And that bothers me, because I am past 60, and while 
I don’t need to work in a refinery any longer, I have a lot of fellows 
that I am responsible for and that grew up with me since my mule- 
driving days. I am morally, if not financially, bound to help them. 
They can’t make it, quite, on what they would get from the aman 


ment. Besides, it would be un-American to put these persons on a dole. 

I understand from reading the papers that your committee is going 
to hear from Governor Gary of Oklahoma, who will tell you about 
the seriousness of the plight of independent refiners in his State. May 


I leave, both for your and Senator Lehman’s perusal, some firsthand 
information from the newspapers of the Southwest concerned with 
this problem. 

If the refinery in Oklahoma I am interested in closes, approximately 
390 persons will lose their jobs. Fifty percent of these people have 
been there 25 years or longer. Nobody wants to hire people of that 
vintage no matter how efficient or intelligent they are. At Bayonne, 
N. J., Tidewater Oil Co. has announced closing its refinery that oper- 
ated for many years entirely on domestic crude, 83,000 barrels daily 
capacity. Tidewater is building a 130,000 barrel refinery on foreign 
crude oil. They have announced it is going to operate on foreign 
crude. This amount of cheap foreign crude will be transported in 
foreign-flag tankers, ofttimes built with foreign labor, with our 
money, by gosh. I am sad about that. 

You gentlemen can now visualize what is happening. It is the 
death of the independent oil industry that I am talking about. The 
people, not the dollars invested init. Most of the independents started 
without much in the way of money, they worked hard and long in a 
truly pioneering way. The Scriptual passage “Dust thou wert and to 
dust thou returneth,” is truly being fulfilled for the American domestic 
oil operator. 

I am concerned, too, because being a free enterpriser, I fear it will 
be a lot easier to socialize and nationalize 26 large companies and make 
public utilities out of them than it is to nationalize the petroleum 
industry with we little guys in it. We like the freedoms that our 
Founding Fathers afforded us these many years. 
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Senators Neely and Lehman, it was good to be with you, and I thank 
you both for the opportunity. 

If my narration and answers to your questions seem disjointed, I 
shall be happy to edit the transcript. Frankly and in all modesty, I 
am fairly good on interpreting what I have lived and seen and know. 

Senator Neety. You do what you wish to do about that. In the 
opinion of the Chair, you have made a very valuable contribution to 
this record. 

Mr. Masewski. You have been most considerate in permitting me 
to make this appearance on behalf of many people who appreciate 
having this forum. 

(The chart and exhibits referred to are as follows:) 


JERSEY STANDARD 
SOCONY VACUUM 

TEXAS COMPANY 
Gar OW 


MIDCONTINENT PETROLEUM 


EXHIBIT B 
Total wells drilled, 5 years 1949-538 
| 


Oil wells Gas wells Dry holes Total 


United States : , 821 | , 204 | 215, 178 
Venezuela , 916 6 55 | 4, 531 





Average number of producing oil wells in 1954 
United States 

Venezuela 

Saudi Arabia 
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Average 1954 crude production per well Barrela per day 
United States 12.5 
Venezuela 246. 0 
Saudi Arabia : .. 6, 856.0 
Kuwait 6, 051.0 


Average proved reserves per producing well Barrels per well 
United States o7, 676 
Venezuela a 1, 419, 000 
Saudi Arabia 259, 000, 000 
Kuwait : 192, 000, 000 


Exuisit C 


THe Vickers Perroteum Co., INc., 
Wichita, Kans., March 16, 1955. 
To All Vickers Employees : 

In one of my recent letters to you, I spoke of a poor wholesale market being 
responsible for the fact that our company was losing money on the refinery, and 
had been losing money for some time. Once again, I would like to discuss with 
you some of the reasons behind this situation. 

When you look at our great new catcracker working around the clock; when 
you see thousands of barrels of crude oil being converted into gasoline every 
day, this must be a little hard to believe. 

Let me assure you that it is quite true. In this letter, I will attempt to 
acquaint you with some of the reasons why we have been losing money on the 
refinery, and why we have been unable to do anything about it so far. 

Our refinery has been running at very near its capacity and we have been 
able to sell all the products we can make, The only trouble is that due to 
circumstances which we will discuss in this letter, we cannot sell those products 
at a price that produces a normal profit. There have been other times in our 
36-year history when this condition has prevailed. But never has the situation 
been so critical as it has been during the past year. Today, there are two 
conditions which we believe are responsible for most of our difficulties. They 
are: 

1. The high price of crude oil in relation to the low wholesale market prices 
for refined products. 

2. The unrestricted import of foreign crude oil and foreign oil products into 
this country. 

Vickers, as you know, owns no service stations, but markets its products 
through independent oil jobbers and dealers, a dealer organization it has taken 
us 36 years to develop. For this reason, what is known as the tank-wagon price 
as published by major oil companies does not apply to us. 

Despite the fact that refined products will not command a normal price, we 
are still paying the top price of $2.90 per barrel for crude oil. 

Although we realize that this price is certainly justified by current explora- 
tion and drilling costs, it is entirely unwarranted in relation to the abnormally 
low wholesale price of refined products. We know, too, that the State conserva- 
tion bodies, because of this flood of foreign crude oil, must limit the amount of 
crude oil that we can produce domestically. 

Now, the only outlet for crude oil is a refinery. So it follows that the price 
of refined products should be in line with the price of crude oil. If they are not, 
then the only corrective adjustment would be to raise these prices. Unfortu- 
nately, however, too many products are on the market for such an adjustment to 
take place. 

There is, in fact, an oversupply of gasoline and some other refined products, 
and good reasons for it. After World War II, the Government, having been 
caught short of oil products at the outbreak of the war, was determined to 
to prevent its ever happening again. So they not only asked, but actually offered 
financial encouragement to the industry to build up excess emergency refining 
capacity. The industry, quite willing to cooperate, did just that. 

This increased capacity, intended for emergency use, has been steadily operat: 
ing steadily in peacetime. We are now feeling the result. There is an excess 
supply today, and the industry must realize, and the major oil companies must 
be convinced, that they cannot operate on excess emergency capacities in the 
refineries without exceeding the simple law of supply and demand. 
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This can only be corrected by controlling the refinery runs in the same manner 
in Which the State conservation bodies are now controlling the rates of crude- 
oil production. 

Then, to an already overloaded national inventory, has been added the prob- 
lem of cheap imported crude oil and oll products from foreign countries. The 
Government is allowing excess foreign material to be imported by major Ameri- 
can producing companies while exports are being decreased. In addition, this 
has forced the State conservation bodies to decrease their respective daily allow- 
ables. This low-priced imported material has permitted these companies to 
further reduce product prices and literally take the domestic producers’ and 
refiners’ market away from them. 

It is easy to see how this is done when one considers that the imported oil 
has been produced by use of cheap foreign labor, has enjoyed low foreign taxa- 
tion, has been shipped here by tankers under foreign registration which are 
manned by foreign crews and landed here at far below the $2.90 per barrel cost 
that must be paid by the independent refiner who cannot rely on foreign 
holdings, 

Then, of course, the products which result from this foreign crude oil and, 
indeed, imported foreign products themselves are offered at a price against 
which the domestic refiner cannot compete. 

We know that these foreign oil holdings of major American-producing com- 
panies represent a tremendous investment. We feel, too, that some imports 
are healthy and give the market a balance wheel it sometimes needs. But we 
cannot see the greatest oil-producing Nation on earth being permitted to import 
more oil than it exports. 

The independent producers who find their oil in this country, drill for it here 
and pay taxes on it here have been responsible for most of the oil discoveries 
made in the United States. It is they who have built up our domestic reserve 
of crude oil. It is they who have provided the security of abundant oil in time 
of great need. 

And it is they upon whom this country would depend for more oil in time of 
war. There is no security in foreign oil. 

We have tried, together with other independent oil producers and refiners to 
point out all these facts to the major companies. So far our appeals have fallen 
on deaf ears. We firmly believe that corrective measures both could and should 
be solved voluntarily by the industry. Foreign imports could be curtailed vol- 
untarily. Refinery runs could be reduced voluntarily. However, enough mem- 
bers of the industry have refused to cooperate in this way so that we have little 
alternative but to seek other means of getting it done. 

Dyed-in-the-wool independents as we are, and as my father was, dislike the 
thought of any sort of Government control or interference. On the other hand, 
with our very existence at stake, our only alternative is to appeal to Congress 
and see if some sort of fair and just legislation can be passed to help us. This 
feeling is shared by the majority of other refiners and producers. 

At present, in the United States Senate, there is an amendment being con- 
sidered which reads in part, “the total quantity of crude petroleum and petro- 
leum products which may be imported into the United States in any calendar 
quarter of any year shall not exceed 10 per centum of the total domestic pe- 
troleum demand (as determined by the United States Bureau of Mines) for 
the corresponding quarter of the previous year.” 

\s employees of this company, we feel that you have a definite stake in the 
problem. We know that you, as United States citizens have a perfect right to 
express your views on it to your elected Representatives in Congress, 

We need the passage of the amendment stated above to curtail the imports 
of foreign oil. We need some means of holding down refinery runs until the 
wholesale market can be stabilized. 

I can assure you that I am going to write my Congressman and my Senators 
about this matter. I hope you will do the same. I hope you will agree with 
me that everyone of us should stand up and fight for his company, his job and 
his industry. Writing our Congressmen is the best weapon we have. 

a A list of our Congressmen and Senators is attached for your convenience. 
rime is important. This matter is right now under discussion in Washington. 
If you agree with me on this matter, sit down now and write your letter. It is 
vital to our future. 
Sincerely, 
J. A. VICKERS. 
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Exuisit D 


The following list of refineries were listed as in operation January 1, 1948, 
by the Bureau of Mines. As of January 1, 1953, the latest available report by 
the Bureau of Mines, these refineries were no longer operating with the exception 
of the following, which are known to have closed subsequent to that date, or 
are about to shut down: Tide Water at Bayonne and Drumright; Stanolind at 
Superior, La.; Magnolia at Fort Worth; and Gulf Oil at Fort Worth. 

Undoubtedly, when the January 1, 1954, report by the Bureau of Mines is 


released, additional shutdowns will have occurred. 


California 


SE ince cancion coun uaeent 


Idaho 
Illinois 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts ------ 


Michigan_ 
Montana 


West Virginia 


| 
| 








Company 


Aromalene, Inc 
Golden Bear Oil Co_____-. 


General Petroleum _. 

Texas Co____- 

Gordon Refining 

Wassatch Oil Co_........--- 
Arrow Petroleum_....___-- 
parses OF'Oe...... 25.6... 
—_ 1 Betis nal s 


Chanute Refining 

Stoll Oil Refining. _--._- 
Atlas Oil & Refining. 
Southern States aan 
Stanolind___....--- 

Cities Service 

Shamrock Oil & Refining... 
Carter Oil... : 
Unity Petroleum Corp... aera 
Mid-States Refining. ...._- 
Searle Petroleum Corp. ---- 
Cities Service " 
Tidewater Oil__.--- 
Western Reserves Oil-- 
Anderson-Prichard- 7 
Denver Producing & Refin- 


ing. 
Rock Island Refining 


Ride Water 

Cities Service 

ene Refining -. 

The Waverly Oil W orks___- 
Esso Standard 

Belle Refining eae 
a Cooperative. E 


La Salle Petroleum 
Magnolia 

Patton Oil Co_. 
Payward Refining 
Pioneer Oil Refining 
Prichard Refining 
Reischman Refining 


“‘Supectan Mineral Spirits. oe 


Bennett Oil & Refining - 
Hamman Oil & Refining. ee 
Hutex Oil & ae 
Maritime Oil Co 

Stone Oil Co 

Texas Co 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical. 


Elk Horn Gas Refining 
Silver Tip Refining 
Standard of Indiana 

IIS, chcia dition td cienine 





Centralia 

Wichita : 

Coffeyville. ...........-....- 
| Racine 
ro a 
Louisville a 
Seorepert. retttin $4456 Sa stone 
Eola 


East Braintree 
Saginaw 


Sand Springs 
ingle eli oe 
Titusville 


Pittsburgh 
Charleston 
Belle Fourche 


San Antonio 
Burkburnett 
Fort Worth 
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PROVED RESERVES 
(Estimoted os of 1954) 
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Stondord Oil Co. of Coif. 
Socony - Vacuum Oil Co. 


Gulf Oil Corp. 
The Texos Co. 


Prepored by the independent Petroleum Associohon of America 


*Totel production and reserves for 
Stondord Oli Co (NU) 


62617—55——-11 
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EXHIBIT F 
United States petroleum imports 


{Thousands of barrels daily] 


Residual Other 


Crude oil fuel products 


Total 


Prewar average 1936-41 SY Vi 16 

War average 1942-45 107 35 

Postwar: 
1946 ‘ 236 19 
1947 __ se 267 21 
1948 353 15 
1949 gt: 421 18 | 
1950 neeeS ‘ 487 | ‘ 34 
1951 491 326 | Zi | 
1952 . | 573 35 28 
1953 648 36 26 
1954 656 36 44 
Scheduled first 6 months 1955 !_ | 765 ‘ 45 


1 As reported by 18 companies to Texas Railroad Commission at February 1955 hearing, plus estimated 
imports by nonreporting companies. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines, except as noted. 


Senator Nrety. Mr. Anthony Valente, president of the United 
Textile Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY VALENTE, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL 


Mr. Vautente. Mr. Chairman and Senator Lehman, I am Anthony 
Valente, president of the United Textile Workers of America, 
A. F. of L. 

Senator NEELY. We are glad to have you with us. You may pro- 
ceed in your own way. 

Mr. Vavenre. First of all, to establish our interest, we represent 
about 100,000 workers in every division and section of the textile 
industry. A large percentage of our membership has been, and is 
now, grievously ‘affected by entire or partial unemployment. Our 
organizational efforts have been, and are now, seriously impeded by 
the antiunion State laws, particularly in the South, and by the anti- 
labor provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. U nemployment of our 
members is intensified by migratory subsidies, mill liquidations, and 
the drive for maximum production at low cost, a substandard mini- 
mum wage with excessive inventories and, now, a threat of lower 
textile tariffs. 

There is attached to this statement the following documents: 

Enclosure 1: A report from the Bureau of Employment Security 
showing that textile communities lead the Nation in areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus with 10 distressed areas in New England, 10 in 
the Middle Atlantic States, and 9 in the South. 

Enclosure 2: A statement submitted to Senator Paul Douglas as 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on the P1 -esident’s 
Economic Report, reiterating our position of 1954 with regard to the 
depression in textiles. 

We have about 1 million production workers employ ed in the tex- 
tile industry. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ report for January 
1955 shows 988,100 workers with the largest percentage located in 
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the South. Not all of these workers are employed full time. There 
are no official figures for underemployment. Our own estimates are 
taken from the reports of our area representatives, showing that at 
least one-third of the total textile working force is working only 2, 
5, or 4 days a week. | ae 

The average gross hourly wage for all textile workers in the United 
States is $1.36, or 48 cents less than the gross hourly wage for all 
manufacturing in the United States which is located at $1.84 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Out of more than one-half million tex- 
tile workers in the South, no more than 15 percent are organized. It 
is right here, in the lack of organization, that we find a contributing 
cause for the dislocation in textiles. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The causes of unemployment are many, but there are certain funda- 
mentals and basie economie truths which must be accepted if we 
intend to destroy this industrial cancer. 

In a communication which we submitted to the Jomt Committee 
on the President’s Economie Report in 1954, we specified that the 
basic cause of unemployment is underconsumption— insufficient pur 
chasing power. ‘To support this contention, we quoted from a study 
made by Paul Mazur, a recognized authority, economist, banker, and 
financial adviser. In his book, The Standards We Raise, Mr. Mazur 
insisted that we must shift the emphasis from production to consump 
tion, with an increase in living standards. Congress can do this by 
granting a substantial increase and coverage in the minimum wage, 
thereby removing a basic cause of unemployment—lack of purchasing 
power. 

Another cause of unemployment is overproductivity and excessive 
inventories. The speed and the great drive for mcreased man-hour 
and volume of productivity in textiles not only subjects the worker 
to an unbearable physical and mental strain but is also suicidal for the 
employer and the industry and results in declining prices, cutthroat 
competition, and market disruption. 

This opinion has been expressed frequently by leaders in textile 
Imanhagement. Not only must we attempt to balance production with 
consumption ; we must also return to quality production and the estab- 
lishment of standards and guaranties protecting the consumer against 
fabric inferiority. 

_ There is no doubt that we have learned too well the science of pro- 
duction, but we have failed miserably m the chief essentials—distribu- 
tion and consumption. 


SYNTHETICS 


Another cause of unemployment in textiles can be attributed to 
manmade synthetics as substitutes for the natural fibers, like cotton, 
wool, and silk. For example, dacron and other manmade fibers are 
displacing wool in suitings; nylon and other synthetics are being sub- 
stituted for silk; and what was once known as the cotton-textile indus- 
try is now known as the cotton-synthetic industry. The latter has 
long been accepted, but in the case of woolen and worsteds and carpets 
end rugs it is only recently that some employers have decided, with 
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reluctance, that they could no longer cling to tradition and complete 
loyalty to the natural fibers. 

In the process of adjustment many mills have fallen by the way- 
side with consequent unemployment. The theory that this unem- 
ployment is absorbed in new industries, such as electronics, plastics, 
and synthetics, is in reality just a theory. 

The textile industry employs a larger percentage of older workers 
than other manufacturing industries, so another drawback for a tex- 
tile worker who has spent his or her entire life in the industry is the 
difficulties experienced in starting and conforming to a new vocation. 
Some have overcome this obstacle, but after the age of 40 the going 
gets tougher and employment opportunities are few and far between. 

Technological improvement and increased man-hour productivity 
has take its toll on employment in textiles. The extent to which 
this is true can be iatisnadad when we note that a few years ago we 
had about 1,375,000 workers in the textile-products industry. Today 
we have less than 1 million, and the figure is constantly declining. 

Measurement of productivity has puzzled the scientists, mathema- 
ticians, and research workers, but it isn’t a puzzle to the weaver or 
spinner or other mill worker. They know what they are turning out. 
The laymen will get an idea of the worker displacement in this simple 
example cited in the New England Governors’ Report en Textiles: 

New England is turning out one-third more textiles today than it produced 25 
years ago, and this by less than 200,000 workers, as compared with more than 
400,000 a quarter of a century ago. 

In other words, we have half as many workers producing more 
textiles than a quarter of a century ago. 


The same ratio of displacement would apply throughout the textile 
industry. 

We do have an estimated measurement of productivity in a recent 
article by J. A. or which appeared in the Washington Post 


of March 6, 1955, and which is being submitted to this committee 
as enclosure 3. 
MILL CLOSINGS 


Another cause of unemployment since the end of World War II is 
the fact that over 500 mills have been closed. 

This figure may be a little different from that of the Congressman 
from South Carolina, but he went back a little further than we did. 
We just take our figure from the Second World War, but he went a 
little further. 

Senator Neety. How many mills have been closed during the last 
few years? 

Mr. Vatente. We would have to break it down. From the end of 
World War II approximately 550 mills have closed. 

Mos: of them liquidated, some migrated, and others just abandoned. 
More than 150,000 textile workers were also liquidated—thrown out 
into the streets. About two-thirds of these casualties occurred in New 
England and about the same percentage could not find employment 
in other industries, and, of course, they have exhausted their unem- 
ployment insurance. 

at we have today in the textile industry is a double vise. 
Through mergers and monopolies the worker is caught in the struggle 
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of the textile giants for markets in fierce competition. In addition, 
as the price of survival, the men and women in the mills are forced to 
accept wage cuts and the cruelty of excessive workloads. In sub- 
stance, the worker is penalized for the sins of management by sub- 
standard wages and by total, periodical, and part-time unemployment. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


We have a key to the menace of unemployment in the determination 
of the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Federal Reserve Board tells us there are 414 million families in the 
United States existing on incomes of $1,000 a year or less. This could 
be about 15 million Americans living in misery and poverty. In 1951 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics specified that a necessary minimum 
budget for a family of 4 ranges from $3,812 to $4,454 a year. To 
meet this standard a worker would have to receive a minimum of 
almost $2 an hour for 2,000 hours a year. 

Taking this and other studies into consideration, we must concur 
that $1.25 an hour would provide only a margin of decent living for 
a family of 4. It would, however, give a tremendous boost to pur- 
chasing power, consumer demand, and more employment. 

Labor is asking for a minimum hourly wage of $1.25, and a grad- 
ual reduction in the workweek from 40 hours to 35. It does not re- 
quire an economist or a statistician to tell us the effect this would have 
in boosting the national income and increasing purchasing power. 
Some estimate placed the Nation’s apparel expenditures at close to 
$20 billion in 1954, or almost 7 percent of total consumer income. 
Give the workers a living wage and they will buy more textiles. The 
average person likes to be well dressed, he will spend money for cloth- 
ing and housebhold textiles. 

In my statement to the Joint Congressional Committee on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report, I said that we have had the experience of 
being in the homes of textile workers—in the homes of men and women 
who make sheets but who have no sheets on their own beds. 

As a matter of self-interest, the textile industry would do well to 
join with labor in requesting a $1.25 minimum wage. However, we 
expect to be told that the industry could not withstand the shock. 
The fact is, the textile industry needs a shock to restore its sensibiliy 
to human needs, an expanded market, and a curb to cut-throat com- 
petition. 

Senator Lenman. You are, of course, acquainted with S. 662, which 
I introduced, which provides a minimum wage of $1.25? 

Mr. Vaente. Yes. 

_ Senator Lenman. Your statement with regard to industry join- 
ing is very epgocnennte and timely, because I find a good mal of 
opposition on the part of individual members of the textile industry. 

I do not know that the associations have taken any official stand, 
but certainly a great many of the individual operators have already 
stressed their opposition to it. 

Mr. Vatente. That is right. I think it is wishful thinking on 
our part that the industry, as a whole, is going to support our posi- 
tion of $1.25 an hour minimum wage. 

Senator Lenman. I certainly hope they will support it. 
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Mr. Vatente. To supplement my statement regarding industry 
leaders supporting our position, I call the committee’s attention to 
u warning issued to the industry by Robert M. Hanes, who is con- 
nected with southern textile and financial institutions More than 
3 years ago, Mr. Hanes told the North Carolina cotton manufacturers 
that mill men should devote more time and effort to improving quality 
rather than obtaining maximum production. Mr. Hanes stated that 
the alternative to this plan of regulated production is the survival of 
the fittest. The largest survivor of the fittest is the Burlington Corp.., 
with over 60 mills and a volume rate of more than $450 million and 
a net profit of $414 million for the 3-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. 

The Burlington Mills Corp. is now considered the leader in tex- 
tiles, entering into every phase and diversified textile product I men- 
tion this company not exactly as a horrid example—despite its de- 
fiance of Labor Board decisions, the Government’s minimum-wage 
laws, and labor’s right to organize—I mention it as a possibility and 
opportunity for Congress to give a measure of protection to hundreds 
of thousands of textile workers in the South who are denied the bene- 
fits of organization and who work for substandard wages, under con- 
(litions which are not only detrimental to public interest but are also 
a major obstacle to the development of a healthy textile industry 
which would be beneficial to both management and labor. 

The investigation of mergers and monopolies is not the object of 
this committee, but you will recognize the connection between mergers 
and unemployment when I tell you that when Burlington secured 
control of the Goodall-Sanford Co., thousands of our members were 
left stranded in Sanford, Maine, when the production was moved to 
nonunion mills in the South. 


TARIFFS 


On the question of foreign trade, we are committed to a policy of 
reciprocity in accordance with the following position formulated at 
the 1954 convention of the American Federation of Labor: 


The American Federation of Labor has long favored a maximum of foreign 
trade that can be carried on without undermining our own wage structure and 
working conditions and without causing unemployment in our own ranks. 
We continue to adhere to this position and call for proper vigilance in uphold- 
ing these standards against foreign competition that derives its cost advantage 
from lower wages and inferior working conditions that may prevail abroad. 
We are, therefore, concerned with practical and workable administrative reme- 
dies that will assure correction of injurious competition without unnecessarily 
restricting imports. Protection should be extended only to the point needed 
to overcome unfairness of import competition. However, to that extent we 
must go if we are to preserve the standards to which we are dedicated. 


In line with this position, we have sent the following letter to the 
members of the Senate Finance Committee: 


We desire to register our opposition to any further reduction in textile tariffs, 
and we strongly recommend that the foreign trade bill passed by the House 
of Representatives be amended to safeguard an industry which is now critically 
affected by unemployment. | 

Our concern in the matter of textile tariffs stems mainly from the diseretions 
afforded the President in his authority to reverse the decisions of the Tariff 
Commission even when peril and injury have been proven, and the probability 
that the textile industry of the United States will be victimized in negotiations 
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with Japan under the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. The fact fs that 
he American textile market is a prime Japanese objective. We believe the 
xchange of trade should be arranged on a selective basis 

We fear the danger of selecting the United States textile industry, per se, for 
experimentation and a further lowering of textile tariffs, not only by the 
Executive, but through GATT negotiations. 

We ask the Senate to take a close look at this foreign-trade legisiation 

demands more time than was allotted to it by the House of Representatives 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the fight against unemployment, I respectfully suggest to the 
— ‘committee the following measures for legislative action: 

An increase in the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 

s Act to $1.25 an hour with a reduction in the work week from 
~ i 35 hours. 

. No further reduction in textile tariffs and the strengthening of 
ike peril and escape clauses to insure against the injury to domestic 
a ers 

The repeal of 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act which now permits 
ties: enactment of more restrictive antiunion laws by the States under 
the deceitful slogan of “right to work,” but which in reality gives the 
employer the “right to exploit” with subnormal wages and conditions, 
thereby restricting purchasing power and employment. 

Senator LeHan. May I say, parenthetically, that in my opinion 
the great threat to labor, to organized labor, is this 14-B. And I think 
there is a growing disposition to extend the provisions of that law to 
other States. You may recall last year when Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments, which themselves were very inadequate, came before the Senate, 
one of my colleagues brought in an amendment which would have 
given—I said so very definitely both in the committee and on the floor 
of the Senate—the governor and the legislatures of any State the power 
to destroy any strike and to break any labor organization within the 
bounds of that State. 

I think a great effort must be made to (a) prevent the spread to other 
States of the provisions of 14—B, and (4) to repeal it if we can. 

Mr. Vatente. The simplest way, of course, Senator Lehman, would 
be to repeal it. Because it is a question of which is going to come 
first, the chicken or the egg, in some of these Southern States; whether 
we cannot change the complexion of the political picture in the South 
until we organize the workers, and whether we cannot organize the 
workers until we change the political complexion in some of these 
Southern States. So the simplest way would be to enact legislation 
to do away with 14-B of the Taft-Hartley law. And in that respect, 
I am not speaking for the American Federation of Labor or any other 
large segment, but as far as I am personally concerned, speaking for 
our union, I admit there are a lot of flaws in the Taft-Hartley law, 
and there are a lot of sections that are obnoxious, and I think in a long 
period of time they will prove harmful to all of labor, but if I were 
given a choice of swapping off other sections that were obnoxious, I 
would swap off 14-B. 

Senator LeHmMan. I want to congratulate Mr. Valente on his state- 
ment. I need not tell him that I am in agreement with most of it. 

Mr. Vatente. I have about 2 minutes more and I will be all through. 

The fourth recommendation we make is the establishment of Federal 
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standards for unemployment insurance to correct the unsocial and in- 
adequate provisions in many State laws. 

5. Cancellation of all tax favors and legislation to curb the evil of 
migratory subsidies—a practice responsible for mass unemployment in 
many industrial areas. 

6. Reduction in the eligibility age of women under social security 
from 65 to 60, thereby permitting retirement and release of working 
women from the severe strain of our modern methods of production, 
and for all workers victimized by liquidation and migrations. 

7. As a requisite to our defense program and as a measure of reem- 
ployment, we recommend a policy of stockpiling in textiles and the 
placing of Government contracts in distress areas as originally 
planned under Defense Manpwer Policy No. 4. 

8. The fabrication of wool now held in surplus and the distribution 
of surplus textiles to the needy in our own country and throughout 
the free world. This is our present policy with respect to f and 
coal. Thesame policy should apply to textiles, since it, too, is an essen- 
tial industry, second only to food. 

9. Repeal of the eaten Fulbright amendment, which has emascu- 
lated the Walsh-Healey Act and prevented the minimum wage increase 
in textiles as ordered by the Secretary of Labor. 

We also petition Congress to provide tax reductions for low-income 
groups. In this largest segment of our population we have the reser- 
voir of consumer needs and demands. Those who were favored in 
the last Congress are well-dressed and well-housed, but they can’t keep 
the mills running. We must have mass purchasing power, but we 
cannot and will not have it until our wage and tax structure is 
modernized. 

All of these measures may appear comprehensive and far-reaching 
to those who deplore unemployment but refuse to take the necessary 
steps for correction. Only the unemployed have a real conception of 
the miseries involved. The remedial measures we propose will make 
an individual and collective contribution in the attack against unem- 
ployment—the most disruptive social and economic disease. It is a 
man-made disease; it is not inevitable. It can be cured if men have 
the will, the desire, and the determination. 
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(The enclosures referred to follow :) 


ENCLOSURE 1 
Textile areas of substantial labor surplus, September 1954 


Substantial surplus.* Very substantial surplus’ 


Maine: Biddeford Pennsylvania: 

Vermont: Burlington Reading * 

Massachusetts: Williamsport 
Fall River* Altoona * 
Lowell * Scranton * 
Milford Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
New Bedford * Carmel 
North Adams Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton * 
Lawrence * West Virginia: Parkersburg 
Southbridge-Webster Georgia : 


Rhode Island: Providence* 
New York 
Hudson 
Utica-Rome® 
Amsterdam 
New Jersey: Paterson* 
Maryland: Cumberland 


Cedartown-Rockmart 
Columbus * 


Alabama: 


Alexander City 
Anniston 
Decatur 
Gadsden 


Talladega 


ENCLOSURE 2 
(Copy sent to all members of the Joint Committee) 


UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington 5, D. C., January 27, 1955. 
The Honorable Paut Dovctas, 
Chairman, Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Dovéias: In February 1954, we submitted a detailed compre- 
hensive report on the textile industry to the members of the Joint Committee on 
the President’s Economic Report. In that report, as per the enclosed copy, we 
opened with the statement that we could not tell your committee if our national 
economy was headed for a depression, but we did know that the textile industry 
was depressed. 4 

Nothing has happened within the past year to change this situation. In fact, 
the chaos in the industry has been aggravated by mergers, migrations, and mo- 
nopolistiec tendencies ; about 150 textile firms, employing more than 50,000 work- 
ers, have been merged during the past 13 months. Among the largest mergers, 
consolidations, and absorptions in the textile industry during the last year were 
Burlington Mills’ acquisition of Pacific Mills, Goodall-Sanford, and Interstate 
Hosiery Mills; Lowenstein’s purchase of Wamsutta; and United Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ purchase of A. D. Juilliard and Co. 

The bulk of this production has been transferred from union textile centers 
to nonunion areas of the South, and some of it to Puerto Rico; wages have been 
reduced, and the Walsh-Healey modest minimum wages determined by the Labor 
Department are still tied up in the courts with no prospects of any early decision. 

The President has recommended a substandard minimum wage of 90 cents per 
hour, which has given encouragement to nonunion textile employers in the con- 
tinuance of “cutthroat” competition. In addition, the textile industry is gravely 
concerned with a foreign-trade policy which would increase unemployment. 

With reference to general business conditions and prospects in textiles, I wish 
to quote herewith a current analysis, recently published by Standard and Poor's: 


a Unemployment from 8 up to 12 percent of labor force. 
? Unemployment 12 percent or more of labor force. 
* Major area. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 
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“PROBABLE PATTERN 


“Despite a trend toward more efficient operations, overcapacity remains a 
problem in this industry, which has a comparatively well-defined cycle of roughly 
2 years from trough to trough: Since trade statistics in this field are neither as 
current nor as complete as might be desirable and there are numerous smal! 
operators, the tendency is for improvement in demand, such as that witnessed 
recently, to be pyramided along the line. Hence, supplies mount in a relatively 
short time, leading to overaccumulation of inventories. 

“It is our belief that the present upswing in the textile industry will be com 
paratively short-lived, with another decline starting perhaps in the third quarter 
of this year. The second quarter may be the best this year from a volume and 
profits standpoint.” 

In view of the conditions I have mentioned, and others not enumerated, I re- 
spectfully suggest that this industry, the most seriously affected by unemploy 
ment and other adverse circumstances, should be given special treatment by 
Congress. I have been authorized by our executive council to urge upon your 
committee the advisability of an investigation or a study of the textile industry. 

We are dealing here with an industry employing around 1 million production 
workers ; a prime essential and a strong arm of our defense program, with wages 
46 cents lower than the gross hourly average—$1.36 for textiles and $1.82 for all 
factory workers. 

Congress would render a necessary and distinct public service by taking a close 
look at the worst segment of our industrial economy. 

I am sending copies of this communication to all members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the President’s Economic Report, and we would appreciate a favorable 
response at your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY VALENTE, International President. 


ENCLOSURE 3 


[From Business Outlook, March 6, 1955, by J. A. Livingston] 


OvutTPuT Rises, EMPLOYMENT D1Ips 


Call it technology, productivity, efficiency, automation, know-how, or anything 
you like. It’s here. Industrial production is up 5 percent from a year ago. But 
the number of workers in manufacturing establishments is down 4 percent (see 
chart). 

This is American capitalism in fulfillment. This is the improvement that im 
dustry has been striving for ever since the end of the war— increased output per 
worker through modern layout of plants, installation of new machinery, and a 
better trained work force. 

You ean see how widespread it is—from lumber to metals to textiles—in this 
table, which shows year-to-year mang in pos and employment. 


Percent change, January 
1954 to January 1955 


Industry 


Production | Employment 


Lumber and wood aa ‘ : at _ cdl 1+17 
Stone, clay, glass_-_----- peso doce sk ‘ wat +7 
Primary metals... ...._. ‘ Ba ibesibdins +11 
Electrical machinery -_- 

Machinery (excluding electrical) _. 

Transportation a 2 

Textile products... ._-- 

Paper and products. ---- 

Chemicals : 

Oil and coal products__-_---- 

Rubber products 

Leather and products 


Total_- 


1 December 1953 to Deeember 1954. 
2 Auto, aircraft ,railroad, and ship. 
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This is a continuation—-a reassertion—of the trend that was interrupted by the 
depression and the war. It is reassurance that our children will some day talk 
about the 40-hour week as we of this generation talk of the 10-hour day, 6-day 


largely on the hearsay of fathers and grandfathers. That's the history 


week 
But it isn’t always smooth. 


of technological progress in the United States. 
Mr. Vatente. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the privi- 
lege of appearing before you, and if there is anything else we can do, 
or if we can supply any information or figures, we will be glad to do so. 
Senator NreLy. We are very glad to have heard you. 
The committee will now adjourn until Monday morning at 10 
o'clock, at which time Mr. See will be the witness. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, until 10 
a. m., Monday, March 14, 1955. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Neely. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy KE. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nreety. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. See, you are the first witness this morning. We shall be glad 
to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY SEE, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRESENT- 


ATIVE, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Ses. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harry See, and I am national 
legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
with offices at 10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington 24, D. C. 
The headquarters of the brotherhood are located in the Standard 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. We represent brakemen, yardmen, con- 
ductors, switchtenders, train baggagemen, and other classes of em- 
ployees on railroads. The brotherhood has approximately 200,000 
members employed in train service in the United States and Canada. 

[ am grateful for the opportunity to appear before your committee 
to speak about unemployment. This is a problem which confronts us 
as a labor organization, and it has recently grown to be a rather acute 
problem. In the transportation industry there has been a marked de- 
cline in employment over the past several years, which I shall illus- 
trate later. This continuous decline has caused us to scrutinize this 
problem from many angles in an attempt to explain its causes and to 
perhaps take measures to avoid continued deterioration. 

I might say, Senator, that this morning in the mail, which arrived 
just as I was leaving the office, there was considerably more informa- 
tion about unemploy ment on railroads, pretty well scattered through- 
out the United States. I have not even had a chance to read it, but 
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[am wondering if the record would be held open long enough for me 
to go over that and compile it in a statement to be filed with you to 
be a part of my statement of this morning. 

Senator Neety. Whenever you present your statement to the re- 
porter or the clerk of the committee, it will be inserted, either at this 
point or later. 

Mr. See. I will be able to do it probably by tomorrow evening. 

Senator Neety. Any time this week. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Mr, See subsequently requested and was granted permission to ap- 
pear in person to deliver the material. His additional testimony ap- 
pears on page 329. 

Mr. See. I could not with any degree of certainty ascribe this loss 
in jobs in the railroad industry to any one factor. To attempt to do 
so would ignore the many facets of our industry which constitute 
employment. I can, however, refer to a few of the causes which have 
directly resulted in loss of jobs. 

Dieselization of the railroad industry has cut heavily into the num- 
ber of train and engine crews in the operating department, and has 
also had its effect in some shop crafts. The new “pushbutton” yards 
with its many modern devices have eliminated great numbers of yard 
employees in both engine and train service and certain nonoperating 
employees. 

Longer trains and larger cars are a major factor in unemployment, 
which [ shall explain more fully later. 

I might add now, instead of later, that every year there is an in- 
crease in the size and carrying capacity of freight cars. When we 
use the number of freight cars and freight-car miles as a yardstick in 
measuring the amount of business done by a railroad for comparative 
purposes with prior years, we are not doing it properly. The yard- 
stick should be ton-miles and not car-miles, because cars are much 
larger and have a much greater capacity now than they did even as 
late as 10 years ago. Every 3 months I check the equipment register 
to determine the increase in the size of cars for the use of our men in 
the field in safety work, and there is a continual increase in the num- 
ber of larger cars. For instance, the largest car now in existence is 
11 feet 3 inches in width, and it just has arrived on the scene and is 
a Pennsylvania car, and I assume that there will be more of them, 
because there are more numbers set aside for that same series of cars. 

Competition from the trucking industry has taken much freight from 
the rails and transferred it to the highways. In addition, the passen- 
ger bus service has made inroads on the passenger rail traffic. 

I might add there that the most recent thing on the part of the Post 
Office Department is the so-called experiment of handling 3-cent first- 
class mail by air, which has cut in on the amount of mail handled by 
rail and is resulting in the discontinuance of passenger trains whose 
operations had depended largely on mail revenue for existence. 

A decrease in carloadings, particularly in coal, accounts for the drop 
in business which the railroads are experiencing, and the associated 
and necessary employment layoffs. . 

I wish to take a few minutes to speak about these items in detail. 
Other representatives of railroad labor will appear before your con 
mittee later to discuss other aspects of railroad unemployment, but | 
vould nevertheless like to say a word about the use of diesel locomo- 
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tives. Because of its increased pulling power and efficient operation, 
diesel locomotives can pull longer trains and be used a longer period 
of time without servicing than the old steam locomotives. 

I might add that some of the witnesses who will be on later this 
week will be in a position to tell this committee more about this thing; 
but the carriers are entering into agreements with outside industries 
to repair their diesel lcomotives. They are not doing it in their own 
shops. 

The Railway Age carries some large advertisements about how that 
work can be done, and they claim new locomotives will be returned 
for old. They send the old diesels in to the General Motors plant, 
and they repair them. Instead of being done in railroad shops and 
by railroad employees, it is done the other way. 

The same thing is true with badly worn or wornout boxcars. 
There is a firm in Chicago that advertises that they buy boxcars from 
railroad companies that need repair and either repair them on the 
railroad company’s own tracks or in their own shops and then lease 
them back to the railroads on a per diem or mileage basis. And that 
work is not done by railroad employees any more. 

Senator Nreety. Mr. See, simply to keep the unemployment in the 
coal industry in proper perspective, will you not state what kind of 
fuel the diesel engines to which you are referring now use / 

Mr. Ser. They use diesel oi] fuel. 

Senator Neety. Does that have any resemblance to what is com- 
monly known as residual oil? 

Mr. Sez. No, residual oil could not be used for that purpose. But 
it has taken the place of coal. 

Senator NeeLy. That was the important thing I wanted to get in 
the record. Does the fuel that is being used in these diesel engines 
now displace coal in West Virginia and Pennsylvania and the other 
coal-producing States / 

Mr. Ser. Yes, sir; it does. A good illustration of what effect it 
has: If you will check the carloadings of nonrevenue loads of coal 
on the Norfolk & Western Railroad, which does not use diesels but 
still uses coal-burning locomotives, with the handling on roads that 
are dieselized, you have a glaring example. The nonrevenue loads 
of coal on the Norfolk & Western remain about the same. The non- 
revenue loads of coal on the Pennsylvania have dropped down to 
almost nothing at all. 

This dieselization has resulted in longer trains with fewer crews 
to handle the same amount of work that additional crews would have 
handled with steam locomotives. I spoke earlier also about the length 
of trains. It is appropriate at this point, when speaking about the 
diesel locomotive, to also point out that in many instances the length 
of trains has doubled since the advent of the diesel. 

A few years ago and with steam locomotives the normal length of 
a freight train ‘would be approximately 70 to 80 cars. W ith the 
higher’ powered diesels trains have inc reased in length to 130 and 140 

cars, and in some cases to 200 cars. Passing ovei the hazardous feat re 

of long trains, and looking at them from the standpoint of employ- 
ment, it can be seen that 1 diesel train with 1 crew does the h: vuling 
that 2 or possibly 3 crews did with steam locomotives pulling trains 
of a more sensible length. 
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The development of the so-called pushbutton yard has been a post- 
war improvement in railroad operation, but this has occasioned the 
loss of numerous jobs in the industry. Automatic devices to control 
switching have eliminated the need for switchtenders and tower 
operators. The walky-talky and the newest of innovations, television, 
have dispensed with the jobs of numerous clerical and other nonop- 
erating employees. Television is in operation in the Potomac yard 
of the Richmand, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad just across the 
river in Alexandria. 

The decrease in the number of revenue freight cars loaded is well 
illustrated by the fact that for the week ending March 5, 1947, a total 
of 805,775 cars were loaded, while for the week ending February 26, 
an Min most recent week available, a total of only 635,453 ears were 
oaded. 

Chiefly responsible for this alarming decrease in the number of 
freight cars loaded is the loss in the movement of coal. On several 
railroads coal accounts for the major portion of the road’s business, 
and the continued decline in coal shipments has reduced the employ- 
ment force in all the coal areas in the country. To cite a comparative 
figure, for the week ending March 5, 1947, a total of 180,463 cars of 
coal were loaded, while for the week ending February 26, 1955, the 
latest week available, 125,852 cars were loaded, a decrease of 54,611. 

In this connection I would like to say a word or two about the reason 
for the continued decline in coal business, which has its chain reaction 
in railroad employment. For the past several years this country has 
been importing at an ever-increasing rate residual fuel oil from Ven- 
ezuela and a few other countries. It has replaced coal as a fuel to such 
an extent that again this year Congress is considering placing a limi- 
tation on the importation of this oil. I testified on this subject at 
length before the House Committee on Ways and Means in January, 
and at the conclusion of my prepared statement, I will be glad to 
acquaint you gentlemen with some figures which graphically demon- 
strate the inroads this residual fuel oil has made in the coal and rail- 
road industries. 

But there is no better way to really understand the true picture of 
unemployment on railroads than to compare employment in certain 
classes of service from figures taken from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports, form M-300. For this purpose I selected January 
1948, and compared it with January of this year. I selected the year 
1948 because it can be regarded as a normal year in stabilized employ- 
ment, the period following World War II and before the beginning 
of hostilities in Korea. : 

I selected the employment figures for the following railroads: The 
Baltimore & Ohio, Boston & Maine, Chesapeake & Ohio, the Erie, 
Illinois Central, Long Island, New York Central, Norfolk & Western, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Pennsylvania, Virginian and the Western 
Maryland, which gives a rather complete picture of the East and South, 
where unemployment is concentrated. 

In January 1948, the total employment of train and yardmen on 
these selected roads was 68,760, whereas in January 1955, only 53,262 
of these were employed, making a decrease of 15,498 employees over 
this 7-year period. This decrease covers just train and yard service, 
which includes road conductors and brakemen, yard conductors, and 
yard brakemen, and switchtenders. 
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It is also startling to look at the total number of employees on these 
same roads and to note the large decline in total employment, which 
includes employees in engine service and in all nonoperating depart- 
ments, in addition to the ones mentioned before. 

For January 1948, these same roads employed 453,858 persons. In 
January, 1955, this figure shrank to 340,908, a decrease of 112,950 in 
the 7-year period. And it will be remembered these statistics cover 
just the 12 railroads mentioned above. I have the figures broken down 
into employment on each of the 12 roads mentioned, if any member 
would like this information. 

Using the same ICC reports for all railroads and al! classes of serv- 
ice, We find that in September 1948, a total of 1,350,215 employees re- 
ceived pay, whereas in September 1954, this number had decreased to 
1,063,966. This is a decrease of 286,249 employees on all railroads in 
6 years. 

I might add that the January figures will show considerably less 
than 1,360,000 employees on railroads. 

Senator Neety. Mr. See, you do not have a breakdown that would 
show the number of unemployed railroad men in West Virginia, do 
you? 

' Mr. Sex. There might be something on that. in the data that came 
in this morning. There is something about West Virginia in that. 

I do not know what it is. 

Senator Neety. If you find any information on that, will you in- 
sert it in the record ? 

Mr. Ser. I will do my best. 

Just yesterday I received from the Railroad Retirement Board the 
latest figures on the number of railroad employees who are now re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance benefits. As of January 31, 1955, 
there were 12,800 trainmen, yardmen, and conductors on the unem- 
ployment insurance rolls. In all crafts and classes of railroad employ- 
ment there were 166,000 workers receiving unemployment benefits. 
When one considers that total railroad employment is only slightly 
over 1 million, to have 166,000 unemployed spells a serious situation 
in railroad employment. ° 

I might say those are the ones who are still drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. There are a lot of railroad employees who have 
been out of work so long that they do not receive those unemployment 
benefits at all. 

From the above data it should be apparent to the committee that 
the railroad industry is a depressed industry. The brotherhood is 
aware of the hardships being suffered among members of our organiza- 
tion and railroad workers generally. We are interested in doing 
everything possible to relieve this condition, and I will be pleased to 
work with this committee in its endeavor to understand the causes 
of unemployment in our industry and to assist in taking possible 
corrective measures. I have extensive additional data on some of 
the subjects I spoke of, which I will be glad to furnish any member 
of the committee. 

If the committee would like, I have my statement that I gave to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which contains considerable about 
the residual oil and coal situation. 

Would the commitee like that? 

62617—55——12 
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Senator Neexry. I think that should be accepted with your testi- 
mony, Mr. See. 

Mr. See. I took the three regions as they are divided, which are 
coal-producing regions. In the eastern region for 1952, there were 
1,170,489 cars of coal loaded. In the year 1954 in this same region, 
only 903,222 cars were loaded; a decrease in the 2-year period of 
267,267. 

In the Allegheny region, 1,657,472 cars of coal were loaded in 1952, 
while in 1954 -arloadings totaled 1,367,062, a decrease of 290,410. 

In the Pocahontas region in the year 1952 carloadings of coal 
totaled 1,831,106, while in 1954 they amounted to 1,485,409, a decrease 
of 345,697. The combined decrease of carloadings of coal in these 
2 regions for 1954 as compared with 1952 totals 903,374. 

To carry the translation further in terms of railroad manpower, the 
loss of 903,374 carloads would equal 11,292 trains, using 80 cars per 
train as an average number. This is still not the complete picture, 
however, for so far we have spoken only of carloads of coal lost. As 
you well know the other side of this movement is the bringing of 
empty cars to mines for the tra ansportation of coal to consumers. To 
determine the total number of trains and crews displaced by this 
operation, the number of 11,292 trains must be doubled, since there 
would be a like number of movements of empty cars to the mines 
before there could be the same movement of loaded cars out of the 
mines. 

We thereby see that actually 22,584 trains are affected. To con- 
tinue, the average haul from mine to consumer is 300 miles. I am 
furnished that information by the coal association and by two of the 
major railroads, the Pennsylvania and the B. & O. 

Crews are paid on a 100-mile-a-day basis. The number of trains 
affected then becomes 3 times the above figure, or 67,672. Since 5 
men constitute a train crew, the astounding total of 338,360 man- 
days lost is realized. This figure applies, you will recall, only to the 
three coal regions mentioned above, the Eastern, Allegheny, and Poca- 
hontas, and “does not by any means indicate total loss in railroad 
employment as a result of all the residual oil imported. 

Senator Nee.y. In your classification, West Virginia is included in 
the Pocahontas region, I assume ? 

Mr. See. That is correct. 

The above figure represents only road train and engine crews. It 
does not include the associated employment of yardmen or the large 
number of nonoperating employees used in connection with such 
traffic. 

There would be probably half as many yardmen as there are road- 
men involved in these movements. Generally, it would run higher 
than that, but in coal movements it does not, because of the so-called 
a a run trains. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that every one of the man- 
days lost in these three coal regions is attributed directly to the impor- 
tation of residual fuel oil. But it is a tremendous factor on certain 
railroads with a large coal-hauling business, such as the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Western Maryland, Virginian, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and the Clinchfield. We do not have the 
decrease in employment for this period for each separate railroad, 
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but if the committee desires that kind of information, the Interstate 
(‘commerce Commission ts in a position to furnish it. 

I do have the specific figures for the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 
\s of January 28, 1955, ‘approximately 2 2,000 employees have been 
furloughed. Only 20 percent of these employees are able to find jobs 
n other industries. Total employment on this carrier at high-level 
employment is over 17,000. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s I visited Erwin, Tenn., which is 
the headquarters of the Clinchfield Railroad. This carrier is largely 
a coal-hauling road, more than half of its shipments being coal. 
An official of that company told me that the force had generally been 
reduced about 50 percent in the past 2 or 3 years, and that in some 
crafts, the reduction had been greater than 50 percent. 

I listened to the gentleman here the other day when he talked about 
how submarines could pick off tankers, which reminded me that I had 
just finished reading Admiral Morison’s The Battle of the Atlantic, 
which is a part of a series of histories of the Navy in the last World 
War, and I would recommend that to your reading or anyone else’s 
who is interested in how quickly the Germans pic ked off American 
tankers on the Atlantic coast during the last World War. And I am 
wondering what would happen in that case if the mines were all 
flooded. As you know, you cannot rehabilitate a coal mine overnight, 
and you cannet build cars to haul coal in over night, or equip and train 
coal miners and railroad men to do that work. 

I might add that another item of unemployment on the railroads is 
the large number of freight cars and other equipment that they are 
just failing to repair. And from their own publication, put out by 
the Association of American Railroads, we gather this: For the week 
ending February 15, 1948, there was a total of 80,452 freight cars 
awaiting repairs, and for the week ending January 1, 1955, there was 
a total of 116,200 cars awaiting repairs. Tf they would just go ahead 
and repair those cars, they would put a lot of men back to work on the 
railroad. And they are going to need them some time. 

Senator NeeLy. I suppose, though, they could not repair coal cars 
unless we could find some way of preventing the destruction of the coal 
industry, and that is one of the objects of this hearing, to try to prevent 
this unfair competition with coal, which is destroyi ing that industry, 
and which is, as a result, largely destroying the employment on your 
industry, the railroad industry. 

Mr. Ser. Here is a figure on unemployment on a railroad which is 
all steel and coal. About the only business it does is steel and coal 
This is the Union Railroad Co. of Pittsburgh. It serves a big steel 
mill, and practically everything that they handle is steel and coal. 

The normal number of yardmen employed on that railroad varies 
from 1,215 to 1,300; and as of March 9, they had 355 yardmen fur- 
loughed. Yet the steel mills on that same day, according to the Wash- 
ington Post, were operating 92 percent of capacity. 

I think that is all 1 have, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity. And I would be glad 
to furnish this additional information, which, as I said, came into the 
office this morning, just as quickly as I can get it ready. 

Senator Negty. I shall be obliged to you if you will perform that 
service, and we thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. See. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Nerty. It is a very great pleasure to have with the sub 
committee this morning the distinguished Congressman James E. 
Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania. He is not only an oustanding states- 
man. He is an outstanding war hero and has rendered unusual ser- 
vice in two world wars. He is a former commander of one of the 


great military organizations of the country, the Veterans of Foreign 
wars. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, ACCOM- 


PANIED BY HARRY COX, ALTOONA, PA., AND JAMES J. SERVELLO, 
ALTOONA, PA. 


Representative Van Zanpr. Thank you, Senator. 

I want to congratulate you and the members of this committee for 
making possible the appearance here of those of us in Congress who 
represent areas of the Nation with a substantial labor surplus, 

And may I mention at this time that I have with me my secretary, 
Mr. Thomas E. Sheridan, of Curwensville, Pa., and also two citizens 
of my congressional district, Mr. Harry Cox and Mr. James J. Ser- 
vello, both of Altoona, Pa. 

Senator NeeLy. We welcome you, gentlemen. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, these hearings are time- 
ly and of utmost importance because they focus the attention of Con- 
gress and the nation on the evils of unemployment. 

Furthermore, these hearings will reveal that thousands of good 
Americans are living today on unemployment insurance benefits, pub- 
lic assistance, and surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, I want it definitely understood that I am not opposed 
to the principle of reciprocal trade. My votes on that subject since 
becoming a Member of Congress support that statement. 

However, when it became apparent that reciprocal trade agree- 
ments were permitting cheaply manufactured foreign goods to destroy 
the jobs of American workmen I could not conscientiously continue 
my support of such a program. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the peril point and the escape clause 
amendments which were written into the reciprocal trade laws and 
which we were told would safeguard the jobs of American wage 
earners. 

In addition, I looked upon the creation of the Randall committee 
with high hopes that it would provide relief to certain American in- 
dustries from unfair competition resulting from a flood of cheaply 
manufactured foreign goods. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of the peril point, the escape clause, or 
the recommendations of the Randall committee, no check rein has 
been placed on foreign imports and especially the flood of foreign 
residual oil which has just about wrecked the economy of coal pro- 
ducing areas in Pennslyvania, West Virginia, and Maryland. 

Because of the geographical location of the coal-producing areas 
in these three States, for years and years their mines supplied the 
eastern seaboard with coal. 

However, since 1946 foreign residual oil from Venezuela began to 
flood the eastern seaboard with the result that it has displaced coal 
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from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland, thus destroying 
the jobs of thousands of coal miners, railroaders, and others in re- 
lated industries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the following chart, which I wanted to show 
to you, describes the economic losses to American industry and labor 
from the importation of foreign residual oil for the period from 1946 
through 1954. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Economic losses to American industry and labor occasioned by United States 
imports of residual oil, 1946 to 1954, inclusive 


1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 195K) | 1951 


1. United States imports of residual] fuel oil 
(millions bbls.) .. ; aie 45 “4 
2. Coal equivalent tons of item No. 1 above 


(million toms)... ~~... ll 13 13 18 29 


Estimated economic losses to American industry and labor resulting from 
United States imports of residual fuel oil 


{In millions of dollars] 


3. Coal producers.__-...-- 
Railroad revenue__. 

5. Coal miners—wages 

). Railroad labor—wages : 
laxes (Federal, State, and local—direct) - -- 


! Not available. 


Representative Van Zanpr. You will note here that in 1946, 45 
million barrels of residual oil were shipped into the United States. 
They displaced, at that time, 11 million tons of coal. 

But let us go a little further and see what happened to the coal 
producer. The coal producer lost in revenue $37 million. The rail- 
roads lost in revenue $21*million. The coal miners lost in wages $19 
million, and the railroad men lost in wages $12 million. 

_From 45 million barrels in 1946 the importation of foreign residual 
oil contiued to increase annually until 1953, when it reached its peak 
of 136 million barrels. In 1954, it reached 132 million barrels. 

Let us consider the damage that was done to the coal and railroad 
industries, In 1954, foreign residual oil displaced 32 million tons of 
coal. $153 million was lost to the coal producer in 1954. $84 million 
was lost in railroad revenue. $74 million was lost to coal miners in 
wages, and $44 million lost to railroad men in wages. 

Let’s examine the chart a little further. Look what the various 
political subdivisions lost in taxes—a total of $39 million. Mr. Chair- 
man, this chart tells the story of the damage that has been done to 
the coal, railroad, and other related industries as a result of the flood 
of foreign residual oil from Venezuela. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, will you yield for a question at that 
point 

Representative Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Senator Neety. Do you know of any comparable gain that Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Teusasky, Maryland, [llinois, and a number of 
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other coal-producing States have received in return for this loss that 
we have sustained in the coal industry and the railroad industry ¢ 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, we have received noth- 
ing in return. 

Senator Neety. May I add, Congressman, that your statement re 
garding the support of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Acts in the 
past would apply almost 100 percent to my attitude, excepting that 
I helped to put that law on the statute books. I supported it for a 
long time. I joined with you in the 79th Congress, when I had the 
honor of serving with you over in the House. I voted to extend it. 
But I gave warning then, on that occasion, that unless there were 
exemptions made to protect the industries of West Virginia and other 
States with similar economies, I intended to discontinue my support 
of the entire program. And unless we can obtain some amendments 
this time to protect the coal industry and the railroad industry and 
the glass and pottery and clothespin industries, I am going to vote 
against the extension of the act not only for 3 years but for any period 
of time, unless we can get some amendments in the bill that will pre 
vent the pauperization of the working men and women of my State. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, my position is identical] 
to your position on the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not attempting to tell you or this committee 
that the unemployment in the coal and related industries is wholly 
chargeable to edaien residual oil. It is, however, a powerful factor. 

The following chart shows the decreased use of coal by the railroads 
of the Nation and by other domestic users. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Consumption of bituminous coal 


[Thousands of net tons] 


} 
7 Retail | | | Retail | 
Railroads : Railroads 1 otal 
(class I) Gealer (class I) Gealer =| Total 
deliveries | deliveries 


1946. 110, 166 100, 586 500, 386 | 1951 54, 005 76, 531 468, 904 


1947 109, 296 99, 163 545, 891 || 1952 37, 962 | 68, 393 418, 757 
1948 94, 838 | 89,747 | 519,909 || 1953 _. 27,735 | 61,295 | 426, 285 
1949. 68,123 | 90,200 | 445,538 || 1954 17,370 | 52,616 | 362, 98 
1950__.___.- 60, 969 86, 604 | 454, 202 || 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


Representative Van Zanpr. You will note by the chart that, in 1946, 
the railroads of the Nation were using 110,166,000 tons of coal. In 
1954 coal consumption by the railroads in 1954 was reduced to 
17,370,000 tons, as a result. of dieselization of their motive power. As 
wu result the coal industry lost a considerable amount of business. 

With respect to the retail coal trade, the consumption in 1946 was 
100,586,000 tons. It dropped to 52,616,000 tons in 1954. That is 
due, of course, to substitute fuels. 

Your attention is directed to the total coal consumption. In 1946, 
it was 500,386,000 tons, and it dropped in 1954 to 362,980,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that by this time, from the information fur- 
nished in my testimony, you have evidence as to the basis for the 
unemployment in the coal, railroad, and related industries. 

As you know, those of us in Congress from coal-producing areas 
have advocated a quota limitation on the importation of foreign 
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residual oil, because we feel it is justified and the only way that we 
an get relief. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard from spokesmen for the coal] industry 

for the past week, and there is nothing more I can add to their expert 
testimony. Therefore, for that reason, I want to talk now about the 
unemployment situation in my own congressional district, which com 
prises the counties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield, in central Penn 
sylvania. 
* When I first came to Congress in 1939 I op posed reciprocal trade 
agreements on the grounds that they were destroying the jobs of coal 
miners In my congressional district in Pennsylvania. At that time. 
imported Russian coal, mined by slave labor, had captured some of 
‘he eastern seaboard coal markets from coal producers in my congres 
sional distri ict. 

In voicing my opposition to the importation of slave-mined Russian 
coal and other che aply manufactured foreign products, I predicted 
that such a reckless policy would create ghost towns out of many 
communities in my congressional district and throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, my prediction i in 1939 has become a reality. 

Practically all of our deep mines in central Pennsylvania are closed 
and thousands of miners have been out of work for several years. 

In fact, many mining towns have been abandoned and their empty 
and dilapidated rows of houses stand as a ghastly monument to the 
destructive effects of the importation of foreign residual oil. 

Because they have nowhere to go, only a few of the unemployed in 
the coal fields of central Pennsylvania have left the area. 

The result is that, today, according to the United States Department 
of Labor, my congressional district is classified as a critical area be- 
cause of a very y substantial labor surplus. 

In fact, over 18 percent of the civilian labor force is unemployed. 

This unemployment is not confined to coal miners and railroaders 
hut include those employed in affected related industries. 

The three counties that comprise my congressional district repre- 
sent one of the most acute unemployment areas in the United States. 

This unemployment problem that exists in my congressional dis- 
trict did not happen overnight. As I mentioned a moment ago, it 
started back in 1939 and were it not for World War IT and the Korean 
war which stepped up the demand for coal, the unemployment prob- 
iem we have today would have been acute in the intervening years. 

In a few words, World War II and the Korean war simply delayed 
the day of reckoning. 

Mr. Chairman, these unemployed people in my congressional dis- 
trict have exhausted their rights to unemployment insurance, liqui- 
NE their savings accounts, borrowed on or have taken the cash 

value of their insurance policies and today are living on public assist - 
ance and surplus commodities. 

In order to become eligible for public assistance many of these 
good Americans were required to permit the State to place a lien 
against their homes for the amount they receive in public assistance 
benefits. 

Now, to give you, some idea of the overall picture of unemploy- 
ment in my congressional district, let me call attention to the follow- 
ing chart, that describes the number of families and persons receiv- 
hg surplus commodities. I am sure that these figures will amaze 


you. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


Surplus commodities 


. Percentage | Total num- | Percentage 
pees af | of all fami- | ber of per- | of county 
| l sons population 


Centre c ‘ 
WOUND odie xbaigescmabaieainubcscuebesmeue 


Total siiceegien etait iatghinin enaiieadslnciamenenane 23, 728 
Entire State of Pennsylvania_.._- bh ahdbakel Scikin ubi Sinatcbdeahbetbibiaat 


19.7 percent of State population of 10,498,012. 


Representative Van Zanpr. In Blair County, which is my home 
county, 10,801 families or 26.8 percent of all the families in the 
county today are living on surplus commodities. 

The total number of people represented by the families, is 32,561, 
or 23.3 percent of the population of Blair County that are living today 
on surplus commodities. 

Centre County has 2,939 families receiving surplus commodities, or 
15.9 percent of all the families, in the county. These 2,939 families 
comprise a total of 9,362 persons, or 14.2 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of Centre County. 

Now let us consider Clearfield County—9,988 families in Clearfield 
County, or 42.2 percent, of all the families in Clearfield County, are 
living on surplus commodities. These families represent a total of 
37,179 people, which means that 43.3 percent of the population of 
Clearfield County today are depending upon surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, let us total the figures for my congressional district. 
According to the Board of Commissioners in the three counties a total 
of 23,728 families are depending upon surplus commodities, or 28.8 
percent of all the families in my congressional district. These fami- 
lies represent a total of 79,402 people, or 27.1 percent of all the resi- 
dents of my congressional district, that are depending today upon 
surplus commodities. 

ow let us go a little further and look at the State of Pennsylvania. 
The population of the State of Pennsylvania is 10,498,012 persons. 
Mr. Chairman, according to the Pennsylvania Department of Prop- 
erty and Supplies 1,020,963 people in Pennsylvania, or 9.7 percent, 
are receiving surplus commodities. This is a true picture of unem- 
ployment not only in my district of Pennsylvania, but in the State 
of Pennsylvania as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, in providing the people of my congressional district 
with surplus commodities, I have another chart here which shows the 
total numbers of carload lots shipped to Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field Counties. 
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Surplus commodities, by carlots, to Mar. 1, 1955 


County Beans Beef | Butter | Cheese — 


Blair... aie — ‘ ‘ : 2] , is 
Centre éeetbben fogs stes sa i 5 4 | 
Chee ci ditnitiiimnenentcet Sale 5 14 


Total number of carloads............_..| l¢ q 5 39 | le 


Note.—Grand total, 184 carload lots. 


Representative Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, with popes to my con- 
gressional district, 184 carload lots of surplus commodities have been 
shipped into that area during the past 12 months. These shipments 
inchaie 61% carloads of dried beans; 25 carloads of beef and gravy; 
33 carloads of shortening; 40 carloads of butter, 38 carloads of cheese ; 
39 carloads of dried milk, and 2% carloads of rice. The smal] num- 
ber of cars of rice is due to the fact that rice has been added recently 
to the list of surplus commodities. The chart shows a total of 184 
carload lots were necessary to provide the surplus commodities that 
are needed by this great number of unemployed in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, before these people can receive these 
surplus commodities, they have to be certified as eligible, by the 
County Commissioners after establishing their eligibility to the satis- 
faction of the welfare organization or group distributing the surplus 
commodities. After being certified as eligible they are given coupons, 
and, then they go to the place of distribution, and exchange the cou- 
pons for surplus commodities. Therefore, these figures are official, 
and have been verified not only by the Department of Property and 
Supplies of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but also by the 
cone commissioners in each of the three counties in my congressional 
district. 

Senator NeeLy. Congressman, did you make an exposition similar 
to the one that you are making here in the House during the debate 
on this bill that you sent here to extend this act for 3 years? 

Representative Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, we did not go into 
detail concerning the distribution of surplus commodities as we have 
done with these charts, but otherwise the statement is about identical. 
_ ~~ words, these charts present the true picture in more detailed 

ashion. 

Senator Neety. If you made statements similar to the impressive 
one you are making here this morning, I am at a greater loss than ever 
to understand why the House sent us the bill in its present form. 

Representative Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, if you remember, in the 
House, we came very close to succeeding in the effort to send the bill 
back to committee. 

Senator Neety. I know it. Unfortunately, it could not avail. I 
only hope that we can do a little better than you did over there. 

I cannot guarantee that we will. But I cannot understand how a 
majority of the Congress could have passed that bill in its present 
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form, if you had made the exposition you have made here and it had 
been made by the majority over there. 

Representative Van Zanpr. We used round figures on surplus com 
modities in my remarks in-the House of Representatives and, as stated 
previously I did not go into the detail that I have here this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no denial of the fact that these figures are 
startling, and are the answer to those who smugly insist that there is 
no acute unemployment problem in the labor surplus areas of this 
Nation. Think of it, Mr. Chairman. In the great industrial State 
of Pennsylvania, out of its 1014 million residents, nearly 10 percent, 
or 1,020,963, are living on surplus commodities, 

In my congressional district out of a population of 292,000 nearly 
28 percent or 79,402 persons are receiving surplus commodities. 

Yes, Mr. Chair man, these figures are startling for they truly portray 
the extent of unemployment in Pennsylvania and in my congressional] 
district. 

To be more specific, in my home city of Altoona, Pa., out of a metro- 
politan area population of a little better than 100,000 nearly 10,000 
persons are unemployed—6,000 of whom are railroad employees with 
1,100 of them having exhausted their rights to railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits on January 10, 1955. 

I regret that every member of this committee is unable to visit Al- 
toona, Pa., and talk to these unemployed Americans as they stand in 
line to pick up their surplus food coupons. 

If it were possible for you to talk to them, you would hear the tragic 
story of their plight as citizens of a Nation that boasts of its high 
standard of living. 

Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, I have here this morning two of my fellow citizens 
of Altoona, Pa., and if you will permit me, I would like to put them 
on the stand and question them. 

Senator Neriy. Are they from your district ? 

Representative Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nre.y. I am sure they are very proud of you if they have 
listened to you as I have, Congressman. We shall be glad to see and 
hear from these constituents. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Harry Cox 
1f Altoona, Pa. He is 44 years of age and a married man with 9 
children. 

Mr. Cox, were you employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in 
Altoona? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. In what capacity? 

Mr. Cox. In the’car shop. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Were you a car repairman in the Al- 
toona car shops? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir: I drove rivets. 

Representative Van Zanpr. When were you furloughed by. the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ? 

Mr. Cox. December 4, 1953. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Did you begin immediately, after that 
cate, to draw railroad unemployment insurance benefits / 

Mr. Cox. I had 14 days’ waiting period. 
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Ktepresentative Vaw Zanpr, After becoming eligible, did you draw 
benefits from the Railroad Retirement Board in the form of railroad 
inemployment insurance benefits ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Have your railroad unemployment in 

irance benefits expired / 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. What are you receiving now in the way 
of benefits ¢ 

Mr. Cox. I get $83.60 from the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance, I don’t want any charity. I want to go to work. I hitch 
hiked to Buffalo, N. Y., and asked for a job, and they said I was too 
old. 

Representative Van Zanvt. What did you have to do before you 
became eligible to receive $83.60 a month from the Department of 
Public Assistance of the Commonwealth of P ennsylv: ahs ig 

Mr. Cox. Well, I had to go to the Court House and get the deed to 
my property. 

Representative Van Zanpr. What was the deed for ? 

Mr. Cox. For property. 

Representative Van Zanpvr. Do you own property / 

Mr. Cox. Yes,sir. Iam buying my home. 

Representative Van Zanpt. How many payments would you have 
to pay before you could say you owned the property outright ? 

Mr. Cox. About eight, I imagine. 

Representative Van ZAnpT?. “What would these payments amount to 
in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. Cox. About.a thousand dollars. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cox owed a thou- 
sand dollars on his home, and he had to go to the Court House and 
vet the deed to the property. 

Mr. Cox, what did you do with the deed ? 

Mr. Cox. I turned it over to Mr. Gettman of the Altoona, Pa., DPA 
office. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Of the Department of Public Assist- 
ance ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Did the Department of Public Assist- 
ance keep the deed ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. What else did the DPA require you 
to do? 

Mr. Cox. I was told that if I had any insurance policies to bring 
them to the DPA office. I said I had to drop my insurance policies. 

Representative Van Zanpr. In other words, because of the shrinkage 
of your income due to unemployment, you had to let your insurance 
policies lapse. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

a ative Van Zanpt. What else did the Department of Pub- 

: Assistance do concerning your case / 
Mr Cox. I have a boy, 19 years old, who works at a shoe factory 
Altoona and makes $25 a week. And Mr. Gettman, manager of 
the Altoona DPA office says that he has to give half his pay to the 
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family. My son said: “My God, Dad, why should I work? If I 
have to work day and night, I might as well join the Navy.” 

Mr. Gettman said, “If you join the Navy, you will have to send 
money home anyhow.” 

Representative Van Zanor. Is it not true that when you gave the 
DPA the deed to your home you gave the State of Pennsylvania a 
lien against your property ¢ 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Representative Van ZaNprt. Therefore, as the months go by, these 
contributions that you receive in the form of public assistance from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are accumulating as a lien against 
your home. 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Representative Van Zanpr. And in a matter of time, how large a 
lien will the DPA hold against your property ? 

Mr. Cox. The gentleman from Harrisburg, Mr. DeWitt, told my 
wife and me that they want $29.30 a month when I go back to work. 
He says, “I don’t care where you get it, but I want you to send $29.30 
every month to the Department of Public Assistance in Harrisburg, 
ra." 

Representative Van Zanpr. That means when you are reemployed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Department of Public Assistance, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, will collect from you $29.30 every 
month to liquidate the $83.60 monthly benefits you received while un- 
employed ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, here is a living example 
of the results of the unemployment situation in Altoona, Pa. Mr. Cox 
is 44 years of age, married, with 9 children to support. He told me 
this morning, that he is unable to provide them with the standards of 
the American way of life. 

Is that correct, Mr. Cox? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. And there is another thing. 

I have been trying to find a job, and I told the DPA visitor, and she 
said, “I will give you a letter, and you find a place to eat and sleep, 
where you expect to look for work, and send this letter back to me, 
and I will send you enough money to go up there.” And she added, 
“Before you go, you take $17 out of that dieck you are going to get, 
and you go up there and get a place to eat and sleep, and you can hunt 
around for a job.” 

Representative Van Zanpt. In other words, you have been making 
every effort within reason to secure employment. 

Mr. Cox. Oh, yes. I have a paper in my pocket from the New 
York Central Railroad saying I was examined at Buffalo, and they 
sent me down to Avis, Pa., but when I tried to get employment there, 
they turned me down. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Is your family depending also on sur- 
plus commodities ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Cox will you describe what is nec- 
essary before you are able to exchange your coupons for surplus com- 
modities ¢ 

Mr. Cox. You take them to the YMCA to exchange them. 

Representative Van Zanpt. The YMCA in Altoona? 
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Mr. Cox. I volunteered to help distribute surplus food. I worked 
30 hours 1 week and, I think, 22 hours the previous week. 

Representative Van Zanpr. In other words, you exchange the 
coupons for beans, beef, butter, cheese, dried milk, shortening and 
rice. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Is the surplus food of good quality? 

Mr. Cox. Oh, yes. We get these groceries in cans and it is a pretty 

good grade of food. 
~ Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, have you any questions 
you would like to ask Mr. Cox? 
* Senator Neery. No. I know from observation that there is appall- 
ing unemployment, which you have made crystal clear here this morn- 
ing. Unfortunately, we have suffered in every mining region in my 
State, and that is much more than two-thirds of the State, the same 
condition you are describing here this morning. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I call now another 
witness, who traveled with Mr. Cox from Altoona to Washington this 
morning? This gentleman’s name is Mr. James J. Servello. He is 
age 39 years, married, and has 9 children. He is a resident of the 
city of Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Servello, were you employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ? 

Mr. Servetvo. That is right. I had 15 years’ experience. 

Representative Van Zanpt. When were you furloughed t 

Mr. Servetvo. On January 14, 1954. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Have your railroad unemployment in- 
surance benefits expired ? 

Mr. Servetio. Mine has expired, but right now I am on what you 
call sick benefit. I have been sick for 3 months. Combining the 
DPA allotment, $170, with my $80, that is a total of $250 for a family 
of 11. 

Representative Van Zanpr. In other words, you get $170 from the 
Department of Public Assistance, State of Pennsylvania, and $80 
ome railroad insurance. Have you had to drop your insurance poli- 
cles 

Mr. Serve.vo. Well, I didn’t like to drop them, but I brought the 
policies to the DPA but there wasn’t any cash surrender value to 
them. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Did they take the numbers? 

Mr. Servetio. Yes, they took the numbers of the policies and also 
took the deed to my home and placed a $2,000 lien against it. 

Representative Van Zanpr. In other words, what does the $2,000 
represent ¢ 

Mr. Servetio. The amount of money that I receive from the DPA. 

Representative Van Zanpt. In other words you have to repay it? 
_ Mr. Serverto. Yes. In 1950, I paid a DPA lien, and also in 1947. 
lo get your deed cleared, you have to pay off the lien. One time I 
Was in a pinch for money because I had to build some rooms to the 
house and to borrow money on the property I had to clear the deed 
by paying off the lien. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Have you made every effort within rea- 
son to secure employment ? 

Mr. Servetio. Yes, I have. And at the age of 39, your age kind 
of holds you back in getting a job out of town. 
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Another thing I hate is dragging a family from State to State to 
seek employment. I have tr ied to get jobs in Altoona, but [ just can 
not do it. I am too old. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, you have here two liv- 
ing examples, as I said, of the unemployment situation in Altoona, 
and it gives you some idea of how these people are existing on public 
assistance and on surplus commodities. Of course, they are doing 
everything within their power to secure employment, but they have 
been unable to obtain jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents in my district faced with this acute 
unemployment problem are not sitting idly by and doing nothing to 
help themselves. Almost every community has an active industrial 
committee and thousands of dollars have been raised by public sub- 
scription in an all-out and long-range program of rehabilitating the 
industrial economy of the area by attrac ting new industries. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, in the effort to attract new industries 
to a community the competition is really keen. And I mean keen. 

While these various community industrial groups exert every possi- 
ble effort to attract new industries. no stone is being left unturned to 
assist the unemployed in finding jobs. In this effort we have the co- 
operation of Federal and State employment services as well as the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

Regardless of this determined effort to relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation, we are faced with the fact that only a handful have found 
employment elsewhere in central Pennsylvania; while several hun- 
dred having despaired of getting employment in Altoona have mi- 
grated to other States. The bulk of the unemployed are still in 
central Pennsylvania and especially in the Altoona area where they 
are living in hope that employment conditions will improve. 

Mr. Chairman, these unemployed who have remained in central 
Pennsylvania should not be critized, for let us remember they repre- 
sent the second and third generation of families that settled in the 
central Pennsylvania area years and years ago. 

They have their family roots in central Pennsylvania, many owning 
their own homes or having nearly completed the pure hase of them. 

In plain words, these good American citizens who have helped build 
their community, State and N vation, through toil and taxes, should not 
be expected to leave the great industrial State of Per imsylvania and 
roam over the United States in gypsylike fashion seeking their daily 
bread. 

To those who would suggest that these families be relocated at Gov- 
ernment expense, I say to you that you are advocating the principles 
of state socialism which dictates when and where you may sow and 
reap. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Representative of these people in the Congress 
of the United States, I have introduced a series of bills in this Cc on- 
gress designed to provide relief for the unemployment situation, not 
only in my congressional district but also in other labor surplus areas 
of the Nation. 

There are two bills in particular in my series of legislative proposals 
that I would like to call to this committee’s attention. 

First is H. R. 860, a bill to provide for programs of public facilities 
construction which will stimulate employment in areas having a sub- 
stantial labor surplus. 
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The other bill is H. R. 4628, which will authorize the Small Business 
\dministration to make loans to municipalities having a substantial 
labor surplus to assist them in their efforts to promote the establish 
ment and location of new industries or to aid in expanding existing 
plants. 
~ These two bills are pending before House committees, and, if ap 
proved by this Congress, would help considerably to alleviate the 
unemployment problem and bolster the sagging economy of many areas 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, while we attack this unemployment problem on all 
fronts, almost daily the situation becomes more acute as our un 
employment rolls increase because of the fact that as the days go by 
more of our deep shaft mines are being closed with the result that 
more miners, railroaders, and employees in related industries are 
thrown out of work. 

The closing of our mines, Mr. Chairman, is traceable to the ever 
increasing imports of residual oil from Venezuela which started 
1946 with 45 million barrels and reached a total of near ly 132 million 
barrels in 1954. 

In fact, from 1946 through 1954 inclusive, a total of 863 million 
barrels of foreign residual oil flooded the eastern seaboard of the 
United States, displacing 209 million tons of bituminous coal resulting 
in the loss of $492 million in miners’ wages and $271 million in 
railroaders’ wages. 

We should add to this loss in income the loss in taxes to Federal, 
State, and local political subdivisions. 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember that earlier in my discussion 
| talked of ghost towns and all through my remarks I have stressed 
the unemployment of thousands of good Americans who have ex 
hausted theit rights to unemployment insurance benefits and are 
existing on public assistance and surplus commodities. 

| repeat, this condition prevails in the United States where we 
boast of our high standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal benefactor from the flood of foreign 
residual oil is Venezuela, whose residents are enjoying unbridled 
prosperity. 

Let me read to you Hal Boyle’s syndicated column of January 4, 
1955, entitled “Venezuela Seen as Texas of South America.” 

And here is what he says: 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA (AP).—Leaves from a cruising notebook : 

Venezuela today is the Texas of South America. 

So much money is being made here that visiting Texans actually get an 
inferiority complex, and the United States dollar feels like 50 cents. 

Just to be sure he wouldn’t be mistaken for an ordinary bum, one new mil- 
lionaire from the interior of the country came to town with calling cards that 
hore this message printed after his name: “Capital: 6 million bolivars.” That’s 
hearly $2 million. 

There is so much wealth flowing around that even tourists get a break. It 
you kick a diamond out of a rock here, the Government lets you keep it tax 
free unless it is worth more than $1,700. You can also go pearl diving and 
keep any pearls you find. 

The visitor has a dazed sensation he is caught in a midcentury Klondike gold 
rush. The atmosphere of quick money is overwhelming, and tales of riches 
made overnight are a bolivar a dozen. 

Venezuela is bigger than Texas and Oklahoma combined and larger fhan 
any European country except Germany. Its chief income is from oil—no 
land except the United States produces more—but it also has iron-ore deposits 
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rivaling the famed Minnesota Mesabi Range. It also has cowboys and Indians, 
16,000-foot tall mountains, jungles, beach resorts, and the world’s highest 
waterfalls. 

Although the nation has a population of only 54% million, the Government 
spent half a billion dollars.in 1954 on vast public-works projects and still 
enled up with $80 million left in the till. Its huge modernization program 
calls for the future expenditure of 2,640-mile railway network to open inland 
mineral and agricultural areas for further development. 

Foreign investors from the United States and Europe are pouring untold 
more millions into the industrialization o. *he country. It has taken in more 
than 100,000 immigrants from Europe the lasc 10 years. 

Caracas, the 388-year-old capital, is now one of the world’s greatest boom 
cities. Fifty years ago milkmen herded cows through its ancient streets. 
Today they are jammed by thousands of new high-priced motorcars. 

You reach the city from the nearby port along recently completed 11-mile 
highway that cost $71 million, which Caraquenos proudly boast is, mile for mile, 
the most expensive ever built. 

Nearly a million people live in the metropolitan area, and so many new 
buildings are going up construction workers have no time even to take Sundays 
off to go to the bullfights. 

Dominating the heart of the city is Centro Bolivar, Venezuela’s “Rockefeller 
Center,” which will cost $300 million. Its twin 300-foot towers, housing Govern- 
ment offices, have 4 traffic levels beneath them. 

Caracas also has a baseball park the size of Yankee Stadium, the new $8 
million Hotel Tamanaco, a technicolored $30 million polyclinic hospital, and a 
university as modern as any in the world. 

But the city has abysmal poverty as well as tremendous wealth. The shanties 
of the poor still crowd many of the raw, red hills that stud Caracas. The Gov- 
ernment has torn down thousands of these eyesores and replaced them with 
40 15-story apartment buildings at a cost of $24 million. Workmen can rent 
the apartments for $6 to $30 a month, own them after a period of 20 years. 

In 1955 the Government plans to tear down 6,500 more shacks, spend $2 
million more on apartment projects for low-income workers. 

Oddly, many uprooted workmen’s families are unhappy in their fine, new 
apartments. 

“The old shacks had a small yard in which the families could raise a pig and 
a few chickens,” explained our guide. It is all but impossible, of course, to 
raise a pig in an apartment, and many of the old people in particular get lonesome 
for their old way of life. They don’t feel as free as they did. 

Progress always has its price, and to some the price doesn’t seem worth it. 


Mr. Chairman, Hal Boyle, in his column, tells about the prosperity 
in Venezuela. I repeat that it is at the expense of the unemployed 
railroaders, coal miners, and others in related industries in the coal- 
producing areas of this country. 

What a contrast it is, when you compare the conditions in Venezuela 
with the living conditions in the coalfields of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Neety. And West Virginia. 

Representative Van Zanpt. West Virginia, and likewise, western 
Maryland and Virginia. 

May I add that the prosperity enjoyed in Venezuela is to a great 
extent at the expense of the misery and suffering of residents of 
the coal-mining States of our Nation and especially of my congres- 
sional district. 

At this very minute a quarter of a million ton tanker ship is tied 
up at an east coast dock carrying disaster to the coal, railroad, and 
related industries of this Nation, in much the same manner as rat- 
infested vessels brought disease into our port cities in years gone by. 

This foreign tanker with its bunker space filled with residual oil 
is dumping it in violation of every American concept of fair competi- 
tion. 
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As a matter of fact, even if the miners of our Nation would work 
for nothing and the railroads transported the coal for practically 
nothing, the coal industry could not compete with this unfair compet- 
tion from foreign residual oil because its price is continually manip- 
ulated downward in order to capture the eastern seaboard coal market. 

Mr. Chairman, it is being said in defense of residual oil that the 
oil companies have been requested to restrict voluntarily the amount 
of residual oil imported quarterly. Those who have considered the 
possibility of voluntary cutbacks on imports of foreign residual oi] 
insist that it is impractical and that the idea has been abandoned. 

They further state that such voluntary control may be in violation 
of antitrust laws and thus the proposal presents a complicated legal 
problem. 

It has also been said that if any restrictions are placed on the impor- 
tation of foreign residual oil we will offend Venezuela. 

Let me state, Mr. Chairman, that every time a coal miner loses his 
job because of unfair competition from foreign residual oil a rail- 
roader has also been added to the list of the unemployed. 

As far as I am concerned, it is about time we start adopting some 
of the policies foreign nations apply against us in protecting the jobs 
of their industrial workers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said at the beginning, I appreciate the 
opportunity accorded me this morning to appear before this com- 
mittee and to tell you of the plight of the unemployed in my congres- 
sional district. 

Your willingness to listen to an analysis of our problem renews 
our faith and confidence in our representative form of government. 

I sincerely hope that as a result of these hearings remedial legisla- 
tion will be enacted at the earliest possible date. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neety. Congressman Van Zandt, I congratulate you and 
the people of your district who have you as their representative. 
There have been a number of impressive statements made during 
the course of these hearings, but certainly no one has made a more 
valuable or more impressive one than you have made. And it is the 
considered opinion of the Chair that if every Member of the Con- 
gress could have been here this morning and seen and heard you, seen 
the demonstration you made of your pictorial exhibits, and heard 
what you have said, we would have no difficulty when we finally reach 
a vote in the Senate on the bill that was passed by the House. We 
would have no difficulty in having that bill amended so as to protect 
the American working men and women against the cutthroat competi- 
tion from abroad, which is not only robbing them of their jobs but 
compels a man like this workingman from your district who appeared 
before us 
_ Representative Van Zanpr. Both of these workingmen have fam- 
ilies of nine children. 

Senator Neety. Nine children; yes. 

_ Compelling him to mortgage his home for $2,000—a man who mani- 
festly 1s industrious and wants to work. He is being compelled to 
mortgage his home to keep himself and his family from starving to 
oe of governmental policies that have resulted in his losing 
lis job, 
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It is a disgrace, and it is one that I hope we can wipe out or that 
we can end before this Congress adjourns. 

The Chair is sincerely grateful to you for your testimony, Con- 
gressman Van Zandt. And I want to assure those who appeared here 
with you that they have our heartfelt sympathy. 

We have thousands of West Virginians that are suffering just as 
you gentlemen are suffering. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With your permission, I would like to leave this material for the 
record. 

Senator Neery. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


MEMORANDUM 


CuicaGo, ILL., January 25, 1955. 
To: Regional Directors, Regions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
From: Director of Unemployment and Sickness Insurance. 
Subject: Railroad unemployment, Altoona, Pa. 


Please refer to our memorandum of January 18, 1955, on the above subject. 
In that memorandum we mentioned that unemployment of railroad workers in 
Altoona, Pa., is attracting national attention and informed you that you would 
be requested to ask your field offices to develop orders for recruitment in Altoona 
as soon as information was available from the inventory of unemployed railroad 
workers then in progress. 

Attached is.a tabulation showing by age groups the number of unemployed 
railroad workers in Altoona (Blair County) in each occupation or occupational 
group listed. A majority of these claimants have already been paid the maximum 
amount of UI benefits to which they are entitled this benefit year. A high pro- 
portion do not have enough 1954 earnings to be qualified next year. 

You are requested to forward this tabulation to each field office in your region 
and ask them to contact all railroad hiring officials who might possibly have 
need for the services of employees in any of the occupations listed. Any orders 
developed are to be written up on form ES-113a and forwarded direct to the 
district manager at Altoona, Pa. All sections of form ES—113a should be care- 
fully completed. Depending on the conditions of the order, particularly arrange- 
ments for transportation and physical examination requirements, the district 
manager at Altoona will either (1) refer applicants in person direct to the hiring 
official shown on the order, or (2) will forward to the hiring official an applica- 
tion form similar to exhibit A of FOM-III-4. 

Please request your field offices to give top priority to this attempt to develop 
orders for recruitment in Altoona. It is requested that all hiring officials be 
contacted and all possible clearance orders obtained and forwarded to Altoona 
no later than February 4, 1955. 

Attachment. 


H. L. Carter. 
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Active claimants, Altoona, Pa. (Blair County), Jan. 1, 1955 


Age groups 


Occupational groups 


65 and 
over 


Group 1, executives, professional men, teleg- | 

raphers, and clerks ites 

Group 2, trainmen and enginemen: 

Brakemen_. wen ‘ 
Firemen 
Switchmen... 

Group 3, skilled trades journey men: 
Blacksmith 
Boilermaker 
Carman 
Electrician 
Machinist- 

Molder. 

Mason . 
Painter and painter OM 5.4 ‘ 
Pipefitter._ _- 

Sheetmetal worker 

Welder. 

Upholsterer.___ - 

Group 4, skilled trade helpers and d apprentices: 

Blacksmith helper ind en 
Carman helper. 
Electrician helper and. apprentice _ : 
Machinist helper and apprentice. - 
Miscellaneous helpers and apprentices___- 
Pipefitter helper and apprentices 

Group 5, laborers, baggage, express, and enna 

handlers . 
Group 6, attendants, 
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WorKER CHARACTERISTICS Stupy, ALTOONA, Pa.’ 


Distribution of skilled and semiskilled male applicants, by selected occupation 


Number 
Selected occupations ee Or 


| Total | Skilled | Semiskilled 


| 

So” ee ee ; 3, 876 | 1 916 1, 960 
Machinists Seis brine stinsaalandeeent — 581 | ‘321 260) 
Metalworking machine opers ators _ 53 | 15 38 
Blacksmith, forgemen, and hammermen 93 28 65 
Other occupations in mechanical (treatment of metals) ae. 16 
Mechanics and repairmen, railroad car shops...--- 769 | 261 | 508 
Mechanics and repairmen, motor vehicles... : ; 53 | 29 
Mechanics and repairmen, other : a 47 45 
Sheet metalworkers : El adel ‘ 55 | 55 |. 
Boilermakers Seer a : eee 32 | 21 
Structural and ornamental metal workers... wotie | 17 6 
Molders... ; : Te ncn : 14 5 
Welders ; : 113 91 
Stationary engineers cs + 3 7 5 
Upholsterers. Seaiienain’ ied s 7 
Occupations in manufacture of clay products... - as I aaa ea 
Foremen, manufacturing.__..__. sdile x aon 10 10 
Electricians... 5 ‘ Se ere oe 244 
Carpenters.......- eo tall tacdlialas telnet a 143 
Plumbers. seal i ke aad 178 
Painters antes ; ep eneeet sais ; 141 
Masons... _. gk zs benbiacdick ’ 78 
Construction machine opera ators i ae 35 
Crane, derrick, and shovel operators lent wince ; 25 
Cement and concrete finishers ae ’ 11 
Foremen, railroad construction E Di at 14 
Miners and mining machine operators. 90 
Attendant, filling station and parking lots ne 54 36 
Drivers, motor vehicles Z 272 
Locomotive firemen_..._. -EESAaSSS iowa 123 
Brakemen, railroad . 97 
Switchmen, railroad _ __- tr lie Na —aaininsda cdeihsdeaoeh ee 23 
Linemen and servicemen, utilities 12 

—, other than carpenter, machinists, electricians and 
umber apprentices sinha a UT atlaehiel 
All other skilled and semiskilled ______- s 386 127 











JOB APPLICANTS CoV ERED BY SURVEY, BY AGE GROUP AND SEX 





Number 


Age group 


Total, both | . ) 
oe Men Womer 


All ages, total.............- oot : : : 8, 953 | 7,5 


Under 25 years of age caret : : | 1, 157 
25 through 34 years of age 2, 820 
35 through 44 years ofage ; j 2, 826 | 
45 through 54 years of age ; | 1, 438 | 
55 through 64 years of age ____- 545 
65 years of age and over nia 167 


1 Local office active files. 


Senator Neety. It is a pleasure to have Congressman William P. 
Jennings, a distinguished Member of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Virginia, as our next witness, 

Will you please proceed in your own way ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PAT JENNINGS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Representative Jennrnes. Mr. Chairman, | am William P. Jen- 
nings of the Ninth District of Virginia. 

My remarks to you today regarding unemployment in the Ninth 
District of Virginia will be brief. I have followed closely the testi- 
mony that has been presented earlier and I do not wish to take up your 
time in listening to repeated facts which I am certain you swede 
know. However, I wish to sum up the situation as it pertains to my 
district. 

Virginia is the sixth leading coal-producing State in the United 
States. Except for approximately 50,000 tons produced in the Sixth 
District, all of Virginia’s 17 or 18 million ton output in 1954 came 
from the Ninth Congressional District in southwest Virginia. It is 
this area of the State which I wish to discuss. 

There is unemployment and economie distress in the coal-producing 
counties of my district. These are Buchanan, Dickenson, Lee, Rus- 
sell, Tazewell, and Wise Counties, where the majority of the wage 
earners have depended on the coal industry for employment. Also 
dependent on this industry have been the businessmen of the commu- 
nities where these wage earners purchased their food, clothing, furni- 
ture, cars, and the other necessities of life. 

Today there are thousands of unemployed in my district and, al- 
though the situation has not worsened appreciably, there has not been 
marked progress in alleviating the economic ills of my people. Only 
by the distribution of surplus food commodities has real hunger and 
suffering been avoided. 

The surplus food distribution program since last May has been car- 
ried on at the rate of $250,000 per month and has cost over $3 million 
to date. Approved for the March distribution lists are 68,412 persons 
in the 6 counties I mentioned previously. 

Mr. Chairman, in a number of these counties, this represents 1 out 
of every 4 people in the county that are receiving surplus food. 

Now, what are the causes of this unemployment in my district? 
Primarily, it has been the drop of 17 percent in coal production dur- 
ing the past 2 years. This production decline has resulted in mine 
closings, in the deactivation of valuable mine machinery and other 
equipment, the unemployment of these thousands of wage earners, and 
the sharp decline in overall business in the various communities. 

The causes of this production lag have been varied, but one of the 
greatest has been the loss of traditional coal markets to residual oil 
that has been imported from Venezuela. This waste oil has been 
dumped at extremely low prices on our east coast and has usurped 
markets served by the coal producers of Virginia and other neighbor- 
ing coal-producing States. 

These residual oil imports have steadily increased during the past 
months and threaten the future of the entire coal industry in the 
United States. : 

During the first 9 months of 1954, over 6.5 million barrels of residual 
oil were imported into Virginia. This equals some 1.6 million tons of 
coal, the loss of which amounted to aliens of dollars to coal pro- 
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clucers, coal miners, railroad revenue and labor, and even taxes to 
Federal, State, and local government. It has been estimated that this 
1.6 million tons of coal would provide jobs for 1,200 men during the 
9-month period mentioned. 

I joined several Members of Congress, the mine and railroad opera- 
tors, and the men who work in these mines in calling last month for a 
reduction in these residual oil imports when the House of Representa- 
tives considered the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under which this oil has been entering the country. olastamsints, 
the bill was approved without an amendment that would limit these 
imports. 

believe that a limitation on residual oil would be a great step 
forward in restoring the coal-producing areas of the Nation to eco- 
nomic prosperity. However, there are other things which can be done 
to provide gainful employment to the thousands of miners who are not 
now earning a living for themselves and their families, 

To offset this unemployment the Federal Government should start 
a public-works program to provide a measure of temporary relief 
while new industries are sought to give more jobs to the workers in our 
coalfields. Federal assistance to States and local governments could 
be given in projects of construction, alteration, expansion, or repair 
ef public facilities and improvements. This pu lic-works project 
could also be concerned with the conservation of our national resources 
and include flood-control projects, reforestation, and so forth. 

Another aid to the coal industry would be to institute a compre- 
hensive study for the purpose of assisting in the development of new 
markets and a greater utilization of our coal resources and byproducts 
derived therefrum. 

A cooperative survey by the States and Federal Government should 
be undertaken to determine the feasibility of locating new industry 
in the coal-producing areas to provide additional jobs. This survey 
should seek such information as labor supply, plant sites, availability 
of power, water, and so forth, and transportation facilities, 

or instance, Mr. Chairman, I advocate the building of steam-gener- 


ating plants in and near the coal fields, rather than anTeng them a 


good distance from the coal fields, and then having the electricity 
transported by high tension lines from the steam generating plants 
located in the fields to the places of use. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation is critical, It is bordering on disaster 
in my district. I, along with other Members, have introduced a bill 
permitting the Commodity Credit Corporation to process surplus 
wheat into flour, to be distributed to these people. 

Senator Nesey. What was the prospect of the passage of that bill! 

Representative JeNNiNGs. Mr. Chairman, I am on the House Agri- 
culture Committee, and we have been considering H. R. 12, which is 
restoration at 90 percent of parity, and we have been very busy. 

But I have asked that that bill be called this week, and it has been 
referred to a subcommittee, and I have been promised that they will 
hold hearings this week on that bill. 

However, I think it will take the weight and influence of all of us 
to get it passed, because I am confident that the people in the high 
echelons of Government do not realize the dire née which our people 
find themselves in through no fault of their own. 
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Senator Neery. Am I correct in understanding that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is opposed to that legislation? We have similar 
proposals in the Senate, as you know, and so far have been unable to 
get favorable action on them. 

Representative Jenninas. Yes, sir; they claimed that the Com- 
modity Credit was not set up as a relief organization. 

My answer to that is that our people who are unemployed and hun- 
gry do not care from what source they get help and assistance, and if 
it appears that is an administrative matter, 1f they do not want to 
charge it to the Department of Agriculture and the CCC, they should 
charge it to the Welfare Department, and it is an administrative mat- 
ter that should be handled in the interests of the economic aid of 
these people. 

I want to also associate myself with the bills which were discussed 
by my colleague, Mr. Van Zandt. I think that those bills are timely, 
and I assure you I will give them every consideration and support if 
and when they are presented to the Congress for a vote. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, these generally are 
some of the facts pertaining to the unemployment situation in my 
district. 

There is economic distress that warrants the immediate attention of 
Congress and the United States Government. And I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your careful scrutiny of this problem and to thank 
you for the opportunity of appearing here and giving you my views as 
they pertain to my district and my people. 

Senator Nrety. Thank you, Congressman. 

We are glad to have had you, and it is the hope of the Chair that 
your colleagues in the House will join you and Congressman Van 
Zandt in your effort to help solve this unemployment situation and 
solve it in a manner that will give prompt and not-too-long-delayed 
relief. 

\epresentative JENNINGS. Yes, sir; it is needed now. 

Senator Nrery. It certainly is. 

Representative Jenntnes. Thank you very much. 

Senator Negety. The subcommittee will now adjourn until tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Tuesday, March 15, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1955 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely and Lehman. 

Present also: Senator A. S. Mike Monroney. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of see committee ; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nre.ty. Mr. Oscar Strackbein is our first witness. 

Mr. Strackbein, will you take the witness chair, please? 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, THE NATION- 
WIDE COMMITTEE OF INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND LABOR ON 
IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY 


Mr. Srracksern. Mr. Chairman, I have here a prepared statement, 
which I would like to read, and then I would be glad to try to answer 
any questions. 

My name is O. R. Strackbein. I am chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy. 

This organization is composed of some 65 to 70 national organiza- 
tions, representing, as the title implies, groups of industries, agricul- 
ture, and labor. 

The question of imports as a cause of unemployment has been the 
subject of an inconclusive debate during the past 2 or 3 years. This 
subcommittee is to be congratulated upon its further inquiry into this 
subject. 

To date individual industries and labor groups have testified before 
you about the amount of unemployment experienced by them as a 
result of import competition. I would like to address myself to the 
broader question involved, i. e., the impact of import competition upon 
our economy as a whole. W hile information is not complete it will 
nevertheless be possible to reach conclusions of practical value. 

We should make it clear at the outset that imports as such are not 
competitively harmful. To look upon all imports as undesirable 
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would be an error of the first magnitude and no one seriously main- 
tains that imports are necessarily damaging to domestic production. 
In many cases our producers or processors are dependent upon im- 
ported materials for their raw products, and denies for their very 
existence. In those cases imports clearly help employment. We have 
generally, as a Nation, recognized this fact and have given it effect in 
the extensive free list in our tariff Jaws. 

As a result, some 55 to 60 percent of our total imports for more than 
40 years consisted of items on which we levy no duty at all. 

Senator Nrery. Is that true at the present time, Mr. Strackbein? 

Mr. Srracksern. That is still true. While there are some articles 
on the free list that now need a tariff, there may be some items now 
dutiable that could well be shifted to the free list. 

Mr. Paul Hoffman, former ECA Administrator and now returned 
to the presidency of one of our automobile manufacturing companies, 
for example, testified before the Senate Finance Committee only last 
week that no duty on imported automobiles is necessary. The rate is 
10 percent and has not been reduced during the 21 years since the 
trade agreements programs was first enacted. 

There may be other such items and we believe that the tariff should 
be removed as soon as its protective function has lost its vitality. As 
a revenue producer the tariff is a minor instrument and could be 
dispensed with. 

I may add there that less than 1 percent of our Federal revenue 
comes from import duties. So I conclude that Mr. Hoffman should be 
granted his wish. 

The duty on automobiles should be removed if it is no longer neces- 
sary, or if it was not necessary in the first instance. 

Our duty-free imports should also be credited with about half the 
employment usually attributed to exports. I want to explain this, Mr. 
Chairman. 

About $6 billion of our total imports in the past 2 or 3 years have 
been free of duty. This volume of imports provided other countries 
with $6 billion to spend for our exports. In other words, $6 billion 
of our total of some $12 billion in commercial exports, as distinguished 
from military exports, were attributable to our duty-free imports. Or 


to put it another way, over half of our world trade is already free 
trade, untouched by the tariff. 

Therefore the figures so often paraded to show how important ex- 
ports and ae are to our employment should be cut in half or a 


little more, if these figures are used as an argument for further tariff 
reduction. Since more than half of our imports are free of duty they 
and the exports to which they give rise must be removed from the 
field of consideration when an attempt is made to measure the restric- 
tive effects of our tariff on potential additional employment that might 
be opened in export and import activities if we reduced or removed 
what remains of our tariff. 

Official estimates of the employment attributable to export and 
import activities, including farm labor, factory employment, trans- 
pepeeehe packing, paperwork, distribution, et cetera, ranges up to a 
ittle over 4 million. To me this appears like an inflated figure, and, 
of course, includes military exports. In any case, the figure should 
in all honesty be cut back in keeping with the magnitude of our free 
trade. If that were done, as it should be when the employment figures 
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are used as an argument for further tariff reductions, the employment 
attributable to the part of our trade affected by the tariff would fall 
below the 2 million mark. 

Now obviously, the employment of 2 million people is not to be 
scorned. It is an important segment of total employment even if it 
amounts to only about 3 percent. In some fields production for export 
is important; and there 1s no point in saying that merely because the 
total employment in the relevant export-import activity is only a 
small percentage of the total that it is unimportant. 

Exports are important to a number of agricultural and industrial 
enterprises. In the agricultural field, we depend upon exports to 
ea our surplus production of cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, soy 
beans, lard, and some other products. In the industrial field exports 
are important sales outlets for industrial machinery, office appliances, 
automotive products, iron and steel, and other items, and should not be 
minimized. 

On the other hand, it is not merely a question of putting enough 
dollars into the hands of foreign couutries so that they can purchase 
kere in ever-increasing volume. Putting money into the hands of 
consumers at home might be even more important as a source of in- 
creasing buying power. But even there the question must be asked 
how this money is to be made available. It is not ey a matter 
of starting the printing presses. It turns rather on the increased 
production of wealth. 

In the same sense, simply to say that we must import more so that 
other countries will have more dollars with which to boost our ex- 
ports does little more than to raise a problem. While a large part of 
cur imports are valuable to our economy and actually stimulate em- 
ployment, that is far from the same as saying that more imports of 
competitive products would be helpful to employment. It would be 
more likely to have the opposite effect. We know a great deal about 
this from actual experience. 

We have seen imports of various products supply an ever greater 
share of our market. This is true of wool, lead and zine, fishery prod- 
ucts, chinaware, petroleum, bicycles, handblown glassware, fabric 
gloves, wall paper, and other items. That is where the question of 
trade benefits arises. The benefits of complementary imports can be 
admitted, as can the benefit of imports of products that we do not 
make ourselves, without extending the same welcome to trade of all 
kinds and under all conditions. 

Competitive trade is a different matter. Ii we produce certain prod- 
ucts as well as other countries or even better, the goods can then only 
be imported generally because the price is lower. Examination will 
in nearly all instances show that the reason the prices are lower is 
because Som wages prevail in other countries and because foreign 
producers are not saddled to the same extent as our own with cost- 
raising obligations imposed by the Government. Among these are 
minimum-wage laws, obligatory collective bargaining, agricultural 
price supports, unemployment compensation, social security, and so 
forth. 

When goods that thus derive their competitive advantage from the 
absence of such cost-raising obligations are 1mported in quantity they 
produce an effect quite different from that of noncompetitive or com- 
plementary imports. Whereas these latter give rise to employment in 
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many forms and bolster our economy, the former, that is, the com- 
petitive goods may have unfortunate economic effects. 

But let us not condemn all competitive imports out of hand, either. 
Let us look at the kind of competition involved. Some kinds of com- 
petition are healthy. Asa nation we believe in competition. 

Yet we do not go overboard and say that all competition is good 
regardless of the conditions under which it is carried on. We look 
at the character of the competition and then exercise our judgment. 
We concluded some years ago that sweatshop competition, that is, the 
kind that derived its advantage from depressed wages and inferior 
working conditions, is not good or fair competition. As a result we 
enacted legislation of various kinds to limit or outlaw that kind of 
competition: minimum wage and maximum-hour laws, workmen’s 
compensation, and safety laws, et cetera. 

Obviously we cannot extend such legislation beyond our own borders. 
Yet we do experience competition from beyond these borders, competi- 
tion that is not limited by the laws we have placed on our own statute 
books. As a result much, but not all, of the competition that comes 
from competitive imports is of a kind that needs regulation; that is, 
we need some form of safeguard to prevent it from driving our own 
producers from the market. 

Some competitive imports, despite their freedom from the cost- 
raising obligations just referred to, nevertheless are not sold in this 
market at substandard prices. These are usually high-quality, pres- 
tige goods; and their importation may not create any problem to do- 
mestic producers, but sometimes does. High-grade prestige wines, 
perfumes, liqueurs, some whisky, some chinaware, English shoes, et 
cetera, are examples. 

There is, however, a great variety of products the importation of 
which does create problems of employment, or perhaps I should say 
unemployment. These are products that can and are produced more 
cheaply abroad than here. It may be because wages are lower abroad: 
it may be because the foreign production is not burdened with non- 
wage costs to the extent it is here. That would be true of some coun- 
tries but not others. Some countries do have social-security charges 
on production. It may be because of subsidies or dumping practices 
or devalued currencies. 

Whatever the reason the effect in our market is felt in the form of 
underselling or depressed prices. 

The effect on employment may be quite immediate and direct or it 
may be delayed and indirect. 

If the home market is quite static or inelastic, as it is in many cases, 
imports just about replace domestic sales that would be made in the 
absence of imports. Under these circumstances increasing imports 
are an ominous specter to those employed in our own industry. 

If the home market is already in decline because of greater trends, 
such as styles, competition from other products or new technology, im- 
ports again will have the effect of displacing the domestic product. 
As imports increase, the woes of the domestic producers increase by 
that much or more. Sometimes the additional imports may tip the 
scales against a successful adjustment or transition in the domestic 
industry. Such imports represent not only an extra hardship, but 
sometimes so darken the outlook against survival that efforts that 
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might otherwise be made even at considerable risk are not made or if 
undertaken may be abandoned. 

Each industry so afflicted in any but a seller’s market or a market of 
strong demand in relation to supply cannot make its contribution to 
the national economy required of it if a high level of production and 
employment, a high level of income and flow of investment are to be 
maintained. 

In assessing the merits of the import problem it is not sufficient there- 
fore simply to assume that imports are either wholly good or wholly 
bad for the economy. It is a question of fact that goes to the indi- 
vidual product. 

We do know that the industries and farm crops that are vulnerable in 
varying degrees to import competition are numerous. We know that 
they are important; we know that they reach into every State of the 
country and we know that they employ directly several million workers 
and indirectly give employment to many more. 

In the United States as a whole, roughly 2 people are employed 
indirectly for every 1 employed directly at production in an industry, 
in a mine, a fishery, or on a farm or in the forest. Out of some 60 
million of total employment only slightly over 20 million are employed 
at production in industry or agriculture. 

As we examine the employment in our industries that are exposed 
to import competition and vulnerable to it, we find that nearly all 
are protected to some degree by a tariff or an import quota, 

One of the largest is the teatale industry. It alone employs a million 


people. Another is the minerals industry, in which coal bulks as the 
principal employer. Over 600,000 employees work in the mineral- 


extraction industry. Dairying is another large industry. In 1950 
there were 602,000 dairy farms in this country. Another 68,000 work- 
ers were employed in the processing of dairy products, such as cheese, 
evaporated milk, et cetera. Also, in 1950, we had 609,000 cotton 
farms. Raw cotton is highly protected by an import quota. Wheat 
farmers and flour millers are even more highly protected. There are 
several hundred thousand of these. 

Then there are hundreds of thousands of livestock producers, other 
than poultry, but including cattle and sheep. These are vulnerable to 
import competition and are protected by a tariff. Add to these agri- 
cultural products, walnuts, almonds, figs, lemons, tung nuts, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, flower bulbs, wine grapes, hops, mushrooms, peanuts and 
others, and it becomes apparent how ivan sad is the onslaught of 
imports on our farm products. 

Much of our forest product industry, such as plywood, insulation and 
hardboard products, paper and lumber, is also vulnerable to import 
competition. Employment runs into tens of thousands. 

Our fisheries, fishing boat operators, fish canners, fish tackle and gear 
manufacturers, are equally exposed and vulnerable, if not more so. 
Synthetic chemicals, scientific apparatus, glassware, pottery, bicycles, 
motorcycles, millinery, toys, gloves, sundry hardware and metal prod- 
ucts—such as screws and fasteners—cordage, handbags, cutlery, glue, 
costume jewelry, wallpaper, tile, rubber footwear, and mechanical rub- 
ber goods, and yet other products, all providing employment in many 
parts of the country and hundreds of communities—a!l these and some 
not mentioned here are concerned over import competition. 
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Direct employment in these many and varied lines of production, 
both agricultural and industrial, reach to 5 million or more. At the 
ratio of 2 to 1 indirect to direct employment, we thus find at least 15 
million of the employed in this country exposed to and vulnerable to 
po competition in various degrees of severity. 

This compares with the figure of something less than 2 million who 
owe their jobs directly or indirectly to the saloreat export and import 
activities, including production for export. The ratio is about 71, 
to 1. 

If we seek to arrive at the relative importance in point of their 
impact upon employment of our dutiable imports and that part of our 
export trade which they support on the one hand and our domestic 
industries that are already suffering from import competition or 
that would become dangerously exposed with further tariff reductions, 
this ratio of 714 to 1 should be kept in mind. 

Important as exports are and important as are imports in the pro- 
vision of employment let us not forget that yet more important are the 
domestic idleakelon that will and do suffer from import competition 
either at present or potentially, if present protection were reduced. 

In weighing the relative importance of these two operations—for- 
eign trade and domestic production—we should keep in mind that over 
half our trade is already independent of the tariff ; that we are talking 
about less than half our trade when we discuss the tariff problem. 
Also we should remember that procurement of scarce materials or 
those which we do not produce, such as tin and coffee, is not now a 
problem so far as dollar exchange is concerned. The problem is the 
other way around. This simply means that we do not need to reduce 
the tariff in order to obtain the materials from abroad that we need. 


Nor is it a crime to export more of ae than we import 


as is implied in some public statements. There are many products 
of which we import more than we export, such as coffee, our number 
one import; tin, jute, sugar, wool, and so forth. 

Thus, to say that it cannot hurt us if imports of a given product 
rise merely because we have long been on an export basis with respect 
to it, is to speak nonsense. 

That example was used, Mr. Chairman, in the case of cotton textiles. 
The conclusion seemed to be that inasmuch as we export more cotton 
textiles than we import, an increase in the imports could not possibly 
hurt. 

Now, we have been on an export basis with respect to cotton textiles 
for many, many years. All of our employment in the industry 1s 
geared to that situation. . 

Now, then, to say that we could not possibly be hurt unless imports 
exceeded our exports, of course, is talking pure nonsense. 

We export more chemicals and cotton textiles than we import. Does 
that mean that imports cannot hurt us or that we should allow these 
industries to be disrupted and undermined by imports from low-wage 
countries? Are we not entitled to defend the employment in such 
industries against unfair competition ? 

The idea that we should not defend ourselves unless our imports of a 
particular item are as high as our exports of it, is very superficial, 
considering the character of nearly all our trade. In very few in- 
stances, if any, is there any correlation between the imports and 
exports of a particular product. 
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From the foregoing it should be clear that the estimate, now widely 
quoted, that only 100,000 or in any case less than 200,000 workers 
would be displaced if all tariffs and quotas were removed, is wholly 
unrealistic and represents crystal gazing. 

There is no reliable way of making such an estimate. However, 
where the jobs of 15 million workers are exposed to potential injury 
from imports the magnitude of displacement if amounting to only 
10 percent would amount to 1,500,000. 

I want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that I do not make that 
as an estimate. I know of no way to make a reliable estimate of the 
effect of imports. We do know by experience the damage that can 
be done by them, because it has been done, and we have seen it. 
lsut to say that only a hundred thousand workers would be displaced 
if we went on a free trade basis and abolished all quotas, I do say 
seems to me to be pure crystal gazing and totally unrealiable. I think 
that it is a sstaiiels underestimation of what would happen. 

Suffice it to say that the number of jobs that would be affected 
adversely by free trade would be great enough to endanger the whole 
economy through the economic lein reaction that might be set off. 
Of course, actual free trade is disavowed by the freer trade advocates. 
Therefore, they say, not even 100,000 workers would lose their jobs; 
and even if they did they could be retrained and shipped elsewhere 
to new jobs awaiting them in the magic mass-production industries. 

All this represents speculation in the land of make believe and »« 
wise statesman would be deluded by it. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

I do want to add something. I understand that representatives of 
the pottery industry appeared here and testified. 

Senator Neety. They did. Two witnesses appeared on the same 
day, Mr. Wells of West Virginia and Mr. Pass of New York. 

Mr. Srracksetn. Then did not Mr. Hull the president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operating Potters, appear and testify ? 

Senator Neety. Yes, he has also testified. 

Mr. Srracxsern. Mr- Harry Cook, president of the American Flint 
(rlass Workers Union, was not able to be present, but he sent me, for 
insertion in the record, a statement on the trend of employment from 
1950 to 1955. And I would just like to read you the decline that 
has taken place in the manufacture of handblown glassware. 

The total number of employees in 1950 in that industry, both skilled 
and unskilled, was 9,258. 

At the end of 1954, or early 1955, that had declined to 5,805. This 
represented a decline of 3,453, or I should say about 35 percent, in 
this 5-year period. 

Senator Neety. More than a third? 

Mr. SrrackBern. Yes. I just wanted to read that into the record 
on behalf of Mr. Cook, who is president of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union and who was not able to be here to present testimony 
of his own, 

Senator Neety. Do you know whether the industry that he repre- 
sents would include the 2 glass factories that have been closed in West 


Virginia within the last 3 years, 1 at Payton City and the other at 
Grafton ? 
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Mr. Srracxsern. Well, I am not sure whether the employees in those 
particular companies were members of the union or not. I am sorry. 
1 really don’t have that information. 

Senator Neeiy. I have no positive information on the subject, but I 
am almost certain that they were in both cases. Both factories, I am 
certain, were organized. 

Mr. Srracksern. | would like to add, with respect to these estimates 
of employment, or unemployment, that might or might not be caused 
by further tariff reductions, Mr. Chairman, that I think it is most 
unfortunate that these figures have been given as wide dissemination 
and circulation as they have. 

Dr. Howard Piquet, who made the estimates, who is with the Library 
of Congress Reference Service, as I think it is called, hedged about 
his estimate by at least eight assumptions, as any good economist 
generally does. 

He has to have an escape hatch. 

Among those assumptions, however, were 2 or 3 that were clearly 
contrary to the realities of our present-day situation. One of the 
assumptions was that all supports be eliminated. That meant price 
supports of agricultural products; and it must also have included 
minimum wages as supports of our wage system. 

Of course, if you eliminated price support of agricultural products, 
this market would not be as attractive a market for other countries, 
and imports would not rise as much as they would if we maintained 
these price supports, and therefore would not cause the amount of 
unemployment that otherwise would arise. But in my estimation at 
least, this assumption that these — supports and other supports 
would be abolished is wholly unrealistic politically. There is no major 
national party on the scene that advocates the abolition of farm price 
supports. Therefore, that assumption is out the window. 

Another assumption was that the present level of prosperity would 
continue. Now, there, of course, you are making an assumption of 
one of the very things that is in argument. 

So, both of those assumptions read out of the estimate two points 
that, of themselves, would affect the estimate and in that sense makes 
the estimate highly unreal. 

I wanted that in the record. I say I think that it is unfortunate 
that these estimates have been given the wide dissemination that they 
have, because when they have been disseminated, these assumptions 
have dropped by the wayside and don’t anywhere appear. So that the 
estimates are given forth as the estimates of an expert in matters of 
this kind and are quoted as being something like the gospel; and they 
were not even intended as such by the man who made the estimates. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Strackbein. 

Mr. Srracksetn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nre.y. Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Carroll is president of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, of this country, one of our great labor unions. He 
is an old friend and one with whom I have had much experience since 
I first came to Congress. 

I very warmly welcome you to this hearing. You have been ren- 
dering great service ever since I have known you. I hope you will 
long continue. 
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STATEMENT OF T. C. CARROLL, PRESIDENT, BROTHERHOOD OF 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Carroitzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is T. C. Carroll. 1 am the president of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. My address is 
12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 3, Mich. I appear before you to 
vive evidence concerning the unemployment situation in the railroad 
industry. 

I shall confine most of my remarks and testimony to the maintenance 
of way department as this is the department in which the employees 
| represent are engaged. 

My brotherhood represents maintenance-of-way employees on 100 
percent of the mileage of class I railroads and approximately 97 per- 
cent of short lines and switching and terminal companies in the United 
States. 

Maintenance-of-way men in the railroad industry are those engaged 
in the construction, rehabilitation, and maintenance of roadbeds, 
bridges, and buildings. Their responsibilities are many; the safe and 
eflicient movement of po and humans are entrusted to them; they 
keep the arteries of the Nation open in times of peace and war. 

They are proud of the part assigned to them, and while their num- 
ber has been decreasing throughout the years, they have, in the face 
of ever-increasing traflic, maintained the railroads to their credit. 

In the December 1953 issue of Railway Digest, published by the 
Association of American Railroads, there appeared this article: 


A REMARKABLE Sarety ReEcorp 


During 1952, the railroads of the United States operated thousands of pas- 
senger trains daily and carried more than 470 million passengers for distances 
ranging from a few miles to thousands of miles in length, without a single 
passenger fatality due to a collision, derailment, or other train accident, This 
is the first full calendar year on record without any passenger fatalities in train 
accidents. [Italics added.] 

Maintenance-of-way men are equally proud of this record; they 
know how important their part was in establishing such a record 
ind they would like to see this record maintained but it now appears 
that safety and good management have been thrown to the four winds. 
The owners of the railroads have : again chosen to trust to chance the 
satety of the public and the Nation by bringing about wholesale unem- 

ployment and, as a result, human miser y and danger to the free world. 
No one can deny that a sound railroad system is necessary in times of 
peace, but in times of peril and war, the railroads are indispensable. 
To let them become run down and thereby inefficient is an invitation to 
disaster. 

To bring about another era of unemployment in the railroad indus- 
try that is ; almost as severe as the depression years, can only have the 
effect of inviting apple sellers and breadlines—in other words, miser y 
and suffering in a land of plenty. 

With this brief introduction to maintenance-of-w ay workers, I 
would like to go into the question of the employment of these workers 
on the class I railroads in the United States. 

The employees engaged in maintenance-of-way work cover 16 major 
reporting divisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. There 
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are within other reporting divisions certain other employees whom 
we also represent. 

It will be shown throughout that the several classes reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission contain many of the highest skills 
in the industry—there are the bridge foremen, ironworkers, welders, 
masons, and bricklayers, just to mention a few. 

So as to acquaint you with the several classes of employees repre- 
sented by my brotherhood and their job titles, I am listing the 16 re- 
porting divisions and the classes of employees within each division, 
together with my comments as to the trend of their employment. 

May I first take the overall picture of employment. I have pre- 
pared a series of tables which have been handed you along with my 
written statement. The first page, table No. 1, clearly illustrates the 
trend of employment in the railroad industry. We begin with 1921 
because that is the first year in which there was a breakdown of the 
several classes of employees. Then, too, it is during a somewhat nor- 
mal period in our economy. 

Here we find, as shown in the second column of table No. 1, that in 
1921 there were, as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1,659,000 employees engaged in the railroad industry. Of this num- 
ber, 386,800 were employed in the maintenance-of-way department. 
The ratio of maintenance-of-way employees to total employees was 
slightly over 23 percent. 

t will be noted that 1921 has been used as an index base of 100. 
Employment was fairly steady during the period 1921 through 1929 
and the ratio of maintenance-of-way employees to total employees 
also remained steady, however, beginning with 1930 employment began 
to fall. This decline continued at a rapid pace until it reached less 
than 1 million employees in 1933; employment rose to above 1 million 
in 1934 but fell again in 1935. After rises in 1936 and 1937 it took a 
drastic dive in 1938. In fact, in the year 1938 we experienced the 
lowest point in employment, a reduction of 720,000 in railroad em- 
ployees since 1921 and a reduction of more than a million since 1920. 
The total employment figure in 1920 was 2,022,832. 

In the meantime, maintenance-of-way workers were reduced more 
than 50 percent; their number fell from 386,800 to 186,400. The ratio 
of maintenance-of-way employees to total employees also fell by several 
points, indicating to me that more came out of the “hides” of our forces 
than other groups or classifications. This, for some reason, prevailed 
in the railroad industry from its inception and prevails to a marked 
eraree today. To save a dollar means the loss of a number of track 

orces. 

You will note that beginning in 1939, employment began to increase 
slightly until the closing months of World War ITI in 1945, when a 
new high was reached of 114 million employees. However, this was 
shortlived. Again the downward trend. In 1954 there was an average 
of 1,064,434 employees, which was 11.8 percent less than the average 
for 1953 and 25 percent below 1945. Further, this 1954 average is the 
lowest since 1940. 

The same situation holds true for maintenance-of-way employees. 
Employment in 1954 was lower than any year since 1921, or many 
years prior to that. For the third time since 1921, employment fell 
below 200,000, the other two times being in 1933 and 1938. ~ 
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You will also note that the index for maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees was 47.8 in 1954, which was under the low of 1938 and several 
pointe below the index of 1933, the depth of the depression. The ratio 
to total employees was 17.4, again indicating the extreme cuts made 
in maintenance-of-way forces. 

This table will show, Senator, that in 1954 there were 184,743 
employees in the maintenance-of-way department. 

In 1953, the figure was 225,430. 

That means that 40,687 have gone somewhere. 

Now, our studies reveal that our people have pretty good-sized 
families, but the average is about four children. Very simple arith- 
metic shows that between 150,000 and 175,000 of our people today 
are depending upon something else to provide them with the neces 
sities of life, because of having been thrown out of the industry ; many 
of them with as many as 35 and 40 years of service cannot hold a 
job today because of these reductions. 

It is amazing when you take that number of people. It doesn’t 
sound too big to some people, but it is more people than there are in 
the cities of Bridgeport, Conn.; Flint, Mich.; Nashville, Tenn.; New 
Haven, Conn. ; ieakede: Wash.; Springfield, Mass.; Wichita, Kans. ; 
Yonkers, N. Y.; or Youngstown, Ohio. 

There we have cities ranging around 175,000, cities equal in pop- 
ulation to the total number of people that we have in our one depart- 
ment in the railroad industry that are out on the mercies of God. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Carroll, how do you think the unemployed 
in your particular industry compare today with the number who were 
unemployed a year ago? 

Mr. Carrote. A year ago, Senator, we had 225,430, average, in 1953; 
and the 1952 average was 228,411; while in 1951, it ran 237.944, with 

226,994 in 1950. So it shows that the employment was rather level 
as to averages from 1949 down to and including 1953. Then the ter- 
rible crash came. 

There were many railroads that had almost an even number of 
men employed, month after month, up to 1953 and through 1953. 
The first large cut came in November 1953, followed by a number 
of other force reductions during the year 1954, until finally we reached 
that average of 184,743, the lowest, incidentally, since the turn of the 
century. 

Senator Neety. Early in 1954, the papers announced that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad had discharged 70,000 employees. 

How many of your men were included in that 70,000, in your 
opinion # 

Mr. Carroti. About 15,000 on the Pennsylvania Railroad alone. 

Senator Nreety. Then in the early part of last year, the newspapers 
reported that the B. & O. had discharged approximately one-fifth of all 
its employees. What number of your men were affected by those 
discharges, if you happen to know / 

Mr. Carroii. Well, now, the B. & O. was one railroad that, through 
talks with us and arrangements had, up to 1953, maintained an almost 
even number of maintenance-of-way men. It ran just over 10,000. 
And for 5 consecutive years, I don’t think it varied more than 300. 
The last figures I had from the B. & O. indicated that we had lost 
about 3,000 men there. 


Senator Neety. About a third of all that had been employed? 
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Mr. Carro.i. That is right. Those figures are not exact. I am 
just taking them from my memory. 

With this overall picture before you, I would now like to go over 
the maintenance-of-way forces. 

The first maintenance-of-way group is bridge and building foremen, 
shown on my table No. 2: 

Division No. 29: Bridge and building gang foremen (skilled 
labor) : 
Gang foreman (bridge and building carpenters) 
Gang foreman (bridge and building ironworkers) 
Gang foreman (bridge and building painters) 
Gang foreman (masons, bricklayers, and plasterers ) 
Gang foreman (plumbers) 
Assistant foreman, gang (bridge and building) 
Workman, lead (maintenance of way and structures) 

While all the technological know-how possible has been applied to 
the maintenance-of-way department, it is rather difficult to find ; 
machine to displace a bridge and building foreman; nevertheless, we 
do find their number reduced by about 20 percent over the years. A 
small amount of this is because of changeover from wood-constructed 
bridges to steel bridges and, in a few cases, bridges eliminated alto- 
gether. 

You will note that that is the first time I have used the term “tech- 
nological know-how.” We have never opposed in the history of our 
railroad brotherhood—and it is one of the oldest ones in the industry— 
the bringing into the industry of the so-called labor-saving devices or 
technological improvements. We have done everything that we could 
to qui alify people, by training courses, to operate those machines when 
they came in. But it now seems that something must be done to elimi- 
nate the machine taking the place completely of the human being, 
unless we can find some way to take care of the human that is dis- 
placed by the machine. 

Now, you know, we can’t take him out and shoot him. That would 
be inhuman, and there are laws against that. So we cannot dispose 
of the human that way. He cannot find employment in other indus- 
tries, as a general rule, because of his age primarily. He has reached 
the age when industry cannot take him, because of age limitation, if 
there were employment opportunities in other industries for him. 
But there are not. The other industries have suffered the same through 
technological improvements as the railroad industry has suffered. 

But I will come to a remedy a little later that maybe is not as drastic 
as taking him out and shooting him or completely destroying the 
machine that is taking his place. 

It is my firm belief that an unemployment problem exists within 
this group. While some changes in the construction of bridges have 

taken place during recent years, nevertheless, this does not justify a 
reduction of 20 percent in the number of bridge and building foremen. 
There is a great need for these men, however, most of the existing 
unemploy ment is due to “economies” now engaged in by the railroads. 
If it were not for urgent maintenance needs, “unemployment in this 
group would be much higher. 

Table No. 3 tells the story of bridge and building carpenters: 

Division No. 30: Bridge and building carpenters : 
Bridge carpenter 
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Building carpenter 

Here we find a 40-percent reduction in the reporting years—an 11.6- 
vercent reduction within the past year, or 1,628 less te maintain the 
wridges and buildings of the Nation’s railroads. Unemployment 
exists here, gentlemen. Technological changes cannot be blamed for 
the present reductions. 

Division No. 31: Bridge and building ironworkers: 
Bridge and building ironworker 

It will be noted in table No. 4, that the number of bridge and build- 
ing ironworkers in the year 1954 is almost as low as the depression 
vear of 1934. 

With the progress made in steel bridges over the past few years, 
the number of employes should have increased each and every year. 
The year 1953 shows a slight reduction in employees from 1952 and 
the year 1954 shows a further reduction. Rather than any reduction 
at all for the years 1952 through 1954, there should have been an in- 
crease. Job opportunities have also suffered along with the reduc- 
tion in the number of employes. 

On table No. 5 we list the employment figures for bridge and build 
ing ainters : 

ivision No. 32: Bridge and building painters: 
Bridge and building painter 
Sign painter 

It is not surprising that this group shows a reduction of 31 percent 
as the painting of bridges and buildings, both interior and exterior, 
is deferred, regardless of future added cost. This is false economy, as 
the work should be carried on continuously to preserve metal and 
wood. Painters feel the pinch as much as other employees, and you 
may rest assured that the disappearance of 508 painters in 1954, in the 
maintenance-of-way department is not because of spray guns or paint 
rollers because these tools have been used for a number of years. They 
are on the list of the unemployed. 

Division No. 33: Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers: 
Mason, bricklayer, and plasterer : 
Plumber .- 
Operator, grinder (maintenance of way) 
Welder (maintenance of way) 

As will be noted on table No. 6, this division includes masons, brick- 
layers, plasterers, and plumbers, as well as welders and grinders. 
Here we find the index has been increased by 31.8 for the period 195 4 
through 1954. This would indicate that there was a marked increa 
in the number of employees in this reporting division. However, this 
is not entirely correct. If each class of employee shown in the re- 
porting division were reported separately you would find most of the 
masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers drastically reduced. 
What you would find is, that within the past few years, welders and 
grinder operators have been added to the division and, as a result, 
the number in the division has risen. 

Welding has increased by leaps and bounds over the past few years 
and it will continue to increase. The welding torch may not be looked 
upon as a labor-saving machine, but, as a matter of fact, it is. Con- 
tinuous rail is now the goal of all railroad management. Besides 
the other labor-saving features of welding, the welding of rail tends 
to eliminate rail joints, thus making “ribbon” rails, has been a major 
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factor in displacing a goodly number of our track forces. In very 
few instances do we have rail joints every 33 or 39 feet. The angle 
bar, its several bolts, et cetera, are gone, and, therefore, no longer 
require attention. The pounding of rail ends and its resulting effect 
on track surface requires less attention. The familiar call of the 
section foreman to his men of: “Joint ahead, center back,” with which 
many are well acquainted, is nearing its demise. 

In 1954 this reporting division should have shown a substantial 
increase instead of a decline. There is unemployment and lost-job 
opportunities here, too. 

All of the helpers and apprentices in the maintenance of way de- 
partment are listed in reporting division No. 34, and are shown on 
my table No. 7: 

Division No. 34: Maintenance-of-way and structures, helpers and 
apprentices : 
Bridge carpenter helper 
Building carpenter helper 
Bridge and building iron worker helper 
Bridge and building painter helper 
Mason helper 
Plumber helper 
Bridge carpenter apprentice 
Building carpenter apprentice 
Bridge and building painter apprentice 
Mason apprentice 
Plumber apprentice 
Student apprentice (maintenance of way and structures) 
Helper, welder (maintenance of wa 

Suffice to say, the helpers and apprentices ee suffered reductions 
in their number the same as the mechanics; a reduction of almost 20 
percent for the reporting period. In 1954 there were 1,457 less jobs 
than in 1953, this 1s a reduction of 17.8 percent. 

Table No. 8, Reporting Division No. 35, portable equipment 
operators : 

Division No. 35: Portable equipment operators 
Craneman (steam) 
Portable equipment engineer (steam) 
Operator maintenance of way portable equipment 

This table tells a vivid story of what has happened in the way of 
labor saving machines in this industry. Perhaps the new word “auto- 
mation” used in the automobile industry can now be applied in the 
railroad industry. 

Every labor saving machine possible has been introduced into the 
maintenance of way department of the railroads. One does not have 
to remove a tie from the track by hand—this is done by machine. The 
old tie is replaced with a new one—this, too, is done by machine. 

The driving or pulling of a spike has gone over to the machine age. 
Even the tightening or loosening of a bolt is performed by a gadget. 
The ballast-cleaning monster displaces 100 men at a stroke. Other 
machines are equally as effective. Is it any wonder this classification 
has increased by over 200 percent in the years gone by ? 

Yet we find unemployment here, too. The number of employees, 
as will be noted, are back to the 1951 level. The question now is, are 
the railroads unable to operate the machines they invested so many 
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millions in because of the force reductions they have made? It takes 
men to operate machines, you all know that, not only the operator but 
the helper and a small number of laborers. Is rust the interest they 
garner in their determined effort to amass profits at the expense of 
the employees ? 

Table No. 9, Interstate Commerce Commission reporting division 
No. 36: 

Division No. 36: Portable equipment operator helpers: 
Portable equipment fireman (steam ) 
Portable equipment helper (steam) 
Helper maintenance of way portable equipment 

The men in this classification are the helpers to the employees in 
division No, 35. 

As can be seen, not only are the railroads finding a way to dispense 
with the helpers but they, too, like the operators, are being laid off. 
There may be only 70 in number less in 1954 but they add to the total 
of unemployed. 

Table No. 10, reporting division No. 37, pumping equipment 
operators : 

Divisions No. 37: Pumping equipment operators: 
Pumper 

If one were inclined to shed tears for a vanishing race, it could easily 
be done here. This, gentlemen, cannot be called “unemployment” in 
the true sense of the word. While the other groups are at the mercy 
of management to afford them employment, the men in this table are 
the unfortunate victims of the diesel. This class has been reduced by 
90 percent. It'is possible that these men, many who had devoted their 
entire lives to the railroad industry, are now unemployed. Table No. 
10 is an outstanding example of what happens to employees who are 
victims of modern methods of operation. 

There the total number fell from 6,050 down to the remaining skele- 
ton of 561 jobs. 

Division No. 38: Gang foremen (extra gang and work-train 
laborers) : 
Gang foreman (fence labor) 
Gang foreman (track and roadway extra gang and work 
train labor) 
Assistant foreman extra gang 

Table No. 11 requires little explanation. The fluctuations through 
good and bad times are quite apparent. The one explanation to be 
made is that extra gang forces are those that supplement the regular 
forces ; they are not necessarily casual. 

Here, too, we find the sorry plight of railroad employees. In 1953 
there was an average of 4,029. In the year 1954 this average fell to 
2,702, a reduction of 1,327 or 33 percent. 

bre work is there and the men are available, so why the unemploy- 
ment ¢ 

One of the highlights of my study of this employment situation is 
table No. 12, reporting division No. 40. 

Division No. 40: Gang or section foremen— 

Gang foreman (track and roadway section labor) 
Assistant foreman, section 
Foreman, grouting 
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While there are a number of assistant and grouting foremen shown 
within this reporting division, nevertheless, the preponderant num- 
ber are section foremen. 

These section foremen are the backbone of the track and are re- 
ferred to by management as “the most loyal of all employees.” I agree, 
but what has that benefited them? While the mileage of the railroads 
has remained almost constant over the years, the number of men in 
this class have decreased. The way management gets around unem- 
ployment with these employees is to lengthen the territory of the sec- 
tion they man, thus reducing the foreman to a lower grade. 

I think the statistics in the following table No. 13 entitled: “Num- 
ber of Section Foremen, Average Miles of All Track Per i 
and Average Miles of Road Per Foreman” will be of interest to you. 
Again, we use the years 1921 through 1954. 

It will be noted that in the year 1921 the average miles of all track 
per section foreman was 9.5. The average miles of road per section 
foreman was 5.9. Little change occurred during the next 9 years; 
however, after the crash of 1929 and the beginning of the depression, 
little by little the section lengths were increased until the crisis of 
1941, when they seemed to reach their maximum—16.6 miles was the 
average length for all tracks and 9.9 miles was the average length for 
miles of road. There was a gradual drop in mileage of sections be- 
ginning in 1942. In fact, by 1946 we had returned to about the 1935 
level. Starting in the year 1947 the “stretch” was on again and within 
2 years, or in 1949, sections were lengthened to the 1939 level but were 
maintained by 561 fewer section foremen. This is shown on my table 
No. 12. 

I feel it appropriate to digress at this point. The 40-hour work- 
week in the railroad industry became effective September 1, 1949, long 
after outside industry had adopted the standard workweek of 40 hours. 
During the hearings before a Presidential emergency board, the rail- 
road representatives appearing before that board maintained one 
after the other, that should the requested 40-hour work be recom- 
mended for railroad workers, the railroads would be required to 
increase the then present forces by 20 percent. 

The members of the emergency board took some cognizance of those 
claims and made recommendations accordingly. 

I testified before that board. and the record is clear as to my testi- 
mony. I claimed then that the introduction of the 40-hour work- 
week into the railroad industry would not bring about the creation of 
one new job in the maintenance-of-way department. The figures 
before you prove that I was correct. 

Employment started its downward trend late in 1948, during our 
hearings before the emergency board and, to this day, a “brake” has 
never been applied. 

To return to table No. 13, it will be noticed, at the bottom of the 
page, that in 1954 the figures read 18.5 miles per section foreman for 
all tracks and 10.9 miles per section foreman for miles of road. Al- 
most double for the reporting period. 

Please remember these miles are averages. It does not mean that 
this is the maximum. Many sections are in excess of 30 miles, some 
are shorter, but where this 1s the case it is because of large yards or 
terminal assignments, et cetera. Gone from the railroads are approxi- 
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mately 50 percent of the loyal workers of which the railroads were so 
proud. This is further indicated in my table No. 12. _ 

And I might state that on some railroads there isn’t a single solitary 
section gang left. There are some railroads operating today, double 
track, high-speed railroads where, for as many as 300 miles there is 
not a section gang in existence or a man patroling track. What little 
maintenance is being done is being done by what we call floating divi- 
sion or regional gangs. 

The next group is extra gang men, table No. 14: 

Division No. 41; Extra gang men: 
Fence laborer 
Track and roadway laborer (extra gang and work-train) 

These are the men who, as stated before, supplement the regular 
forces in the maintenance-of-way department and who do the heavy 
track work, such as rail relaying, aaliceting, et cetera. They, too, 
suffer when the railroads feel the need for retrenchment. 

I would like to call your attention to the last 4 years of this table. 
In 1951 the employment figure of 45,713 exceeded the figure for 1921. 
The years 1952 and 1953 were only slightly below 1921. However, 
1954 shows a decline in employment from 1951 of 41.7 percent and 
in 1954 a decline of 39.4 from 1953. 

Extra gang men are badly needed. There is work for them but the 
railroads prefer to have them on the list of unemployed. 

Section men are reported in division No. 42 and are shown on my 
table No. 15: 

Division No. 42: Section men: 
Track and roadway section laborer 


As an introduction to this class of employees I would like to —_ 
duce here, from the Canadian National Cameo No. 16, a pamphlet 
issued by the Canadian National Railways to the general public, en- 
titled : 


A SALUTE TO THE SECTION MAN 


On the Canadian National Railways the maintenance of its more than 30,000 
miles of roadbed and tracks is a gigantic task. While seeming to have the 
characteristics of permanenee, a railway’s roadbed and tracks are among its 
most perishable assets. Without constant vigilance and care, they would soon 
disintegrate under the pounding of heavy trains and the ravages of nature. 

Maintenance-of-way, as they call it, is a job involving more than 12,000 section 
men, a staff of engineers, and the annual consumption of material totaling mil- 
lions of tons. 

Backbone of this vast enterprise is the section man, so named because he is 
a member of a maintenance crew responsible for the upkeep of from 7 to 12 
miles of track known as a section. Each section, of which there are more than 
3,000 on the C. N. R., is under the direction of a foreman who has a staff of 
from 2 to 4 section men. Overall planning and direction of the work is the re- 
sponsibility of maintenance-of-way engineers. 

Each year, C. N. R. section men tear up and relay an average of 500 miles of 
steel rail; replace more than 4 million worn out ties and renew the roadbed with 
more than 800,000 tons of ballast. 

The job of maintaining a section of railway roadbed varies with the seasons 
and often is one that keeps the section man working round the clock. As a 
member of the advance guard in the railway’s campaign for safety, he makes a 
daily morning patrol of his tracks, alert for any threat to the safe passage of 
trains. In bad weather, the railway depends on him to warn of landslides, 
washouts, and avalanches. 

In spring when the frost is coming out of the ground, the section man can have 
a trying time. Areas of track heaved by frost during the winter may fall in 
a few hours causing a depression that would endanger traffic. This is a situa- 
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tion calling for constant patrol. At the same time ditches must be kept open 
to carry off the melting snew and spring rains and debris removed from water- 
ways under the track. 

With the advent of summer, the section man begins his heavy work for this 
is the season for rehabilitation of the roadbed. It is the time when wornout 
rail and ties are replaced and ballast cleaned and renewed. It is also time to 
clean up the right-of-way, plant trees, paint stations and sheds and repair road 
signs. 

Autumn finds the section man preparing for winter. He repairs and sets up 
snow fences, cleans the ditches and bridges the openings to culverts with brush 
and branches to prevent clogging by snow and ice, When winter comes he 
operates with the snow plows to keep the line open and inspects the track 
daily for bumps caused by frost expanding the roadbed. When these occur 
the track has to be raised on either side of the bumps to provide a gradual run- 
off for smooth riding. 

Modern machines have come to the aid of the section man in recent years. 
Mechanical spike pullers, ballast cleaners, adzers, track motor cars and other 
equipment have done much to save him time and labor but the overall main- 
tenance of a section is still a job for a strong man. 

He lights the switch lamps at night and turns them down in the morning. He 
keeps snow out of the switches in winter and rebuilds the track and roadbed 
in summer. He mans the snowplows and wields pick and shovel to keep the 
line open when blizzards are blowing. He is forever alert for the tell tale signs 
that indicate wornout or dangerous rail. Smooth, safe train riding is the goal 
of all his efforts. A good section man is the railway’s pride and the passengers’ 
good friend. 


The section man in Canada and the section man in the United States 
are brothers—not only doing the same kind of work, carrying out the 
same responsibilities, but they belong to the same brotherhood. 

Railroad maintenance officers agree with representatives of our 
brotherhood that retrenchment is synonomous with section men. Re- 
gardless of the fact that these employees are the backbone of safe opera- 


tion of the rialroads and, as so aptly stated by the Canadian National 
Railways, “A good section man is the railway’s pride and the passen- 
gers’ good friend,” at the least pretext to save a penny, the railroads’ 
first cry is “Cut the section forces.” 

Table No. 15 clearly shows what has happened to section men. 
From a peak in 1921 of 217,000 plus to only 86,500 in 1954—a reduc- 
tion of 60 percent has taken place, 131,000 in number. Since 1945, 
the close of World War II, there has been a reduction of over 53,800 
men and since 1953, a reduction of 15,300. 

There is no justification whatsoever for this unemployment crisis. 
Whether the railroads run one passenger train or a hundred passen- 
ger trains, safety must be maintained. If they haul 1 ton of freight 
or a billion tons of freight, maintenance is a must and safety is essen- 
tial. 

There can be no question in my mind but that the railroads are walk- 
ing on thin ice. Safety should never be a gamble. These section men 
are not performing a service that provides citizens with luxuries 
aa they do render a service that is beneficial to the entire United 

tates. 

My table No. 16 lists the employees in Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Reporting Division No. 43: 

Division No. 43: Maintenance of way laborers (other than track 
and roadway) and gardeners and farmers: 
Bridge and Cosine laborer 
Lampman 
Signal and telegraph laborer 
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Farm laborer 
Gardener 
Farmer 

Head gardener 

Here, too, we find a vanishing classification. Their number has de- 
creased by over 70 percent. 

They, like the section man, receive the first notice of force reduc- 
tion when the mowing of the right-of-way or upkeep of the station 
grounds, et cetera, can be deferred or dispensed with. These several 
classifications are a vital part of the railroad industry, yet, we find 
them, along with other employees, laid off during any period of 
retrenchment. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Carroll, how many of your men are idle in 
West Virginia at the present time? 

Mr. Carrotu. I would not hazard a guess, Senator, right now, be- 
cause I have not broken it down by States. But there are a goodly 
number on the B. & O. and on the C. & O. 

Bridge Operators in Interstate Commerce Reporting Division No. 
102 are shown on my table No. 17: 

Division No. 102: Bridge operators and helpers: 
Bridge operator (electric) 
Bridge operator helper 
Bridge operator (steam) 

In many cases State or Federal law requires railroads to maintain 
operators on bridges, otherwise the requirements of the railroad 
necessitates this. 

Prior to the 10-hour workweek in 1949, many of these employees 
worked a 12-hour shift, some were on intermittent service and were 
on 24-hour assignments. 

If you will lock at the year 1949 you will find an average of 1,065 
men employed. In 1950 this number increased to 1,131. This, I 
believe, was one of the few groups that showed any increase with the 
advent of the 40-hour week but, as in every other case, they were 
doomed to the downward spiral. By 1954 management had returned 
to the employment figure of 1949. 

I might state here that the 40-hour week in the railroad industry 

became effective September 1, 1949. 
_ Tobring about this unemployment, positions were consolidated, that 
is, an employee other than a bridge operator would be assigned to 
perform the work of a bridge operator as well as his own, et cetera. 
The railroads have never missed a chance to eliminate a position, re- 
gardless of the fact that it would cause unemployment. 

The remaining major classification represented by my brother- 
hood is Interstate Commerce Commission Reporting Division No. 103, 
shown on my table No. 18: 

Division No. 103: Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen: 
Bridge flagman 
Crossing flagman and crossing gateman 

In years gone by the position of crossing flagman was generally 
filled by employees from all departments who had received an injury 
in the service or who had become incapacitated for heavy work. They 
were jobs that afforded employment rather than relief rolls or the 
poorhouse. While they were important to the industry and the 
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public, they were also of great importance to those who were infirm 
or suffered the loss of a limb. 

As will be noted in table No. 18, there has been a steady and rapid 
decline in the number of these employees. From 23,000 in 1921 to 
9,000 in 1954—a drop of 60 percent. 

Many reasons account for the disappearance of these employees 
from the industry ; elimination of sania crossings, overpasses, under- 
passes, reflector signs, wigwag “oes and automatic gates. How 
many positions are unfilled toda ause of management’s economy 
drive, I cannot say, but from the record before you it shows that 
between 1950 and 1954 more than 3,000 positions were lost. 

The latest available information in connection with the number 
of crossings and type of protection afforded is for the year 1951. 
Therefore, we cannot elaborate as to what has occurred during the 
period 1952 to 1954. 

Senator, it is rather peculiar, but it is a significant fact that back 
in the horse and buggy days it seemed to be proper to protect these 
highway crossings. Because we had 23,000 crossing watchmen in 
1921. But as the automobiles increase, it is rather significant that 
the number is rapidly decreasing. 

I give all credit for the installation of the automatic gates and 
things of that sort in protecting the crossing. But in 1951 we had 
227,415 highway-railroad crossings in the United States. 

Of that number, 190,733 had no protection whatsoever except the 
old stationary “stop, look, and listen” railroad crossings sign. 

Now, it is estimated by the American Automobile Association that 
10 years hence there will be 85 million automobiles, not including 
trucks, but just automobiles, on the highways. 

I am wondering what is going to happen to them when they get up 
on these railroad crossings. We are having plenty of trouble there 
now. 

There is an opportunity to place some of these old faithful em- 
ployees that the railroad has an obligation to. 

I would now like to summarize all of these employment figures by 
going back to table No. 1. 

As can be seen from the average number of maintenance-of-way 
employees in column 4 of table No. 1, there has been a reduction of 
over 40,000 employees in the 16 classes since 1953 or a reduction of 
18 percent. Most, if not all, can be classed as unemployed. They 
“are men whose services are needed. Their jobs have not been wiped 
out by technological changes or by automation. 

In addition to the other tables, I have prepared table No. 19. This 
table shows the employment figures for the months of November and 
December for the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

It is clear that in November 1950 an average of 248,979 mainte- 
nance-of-way yee were employed. In November 1954 only 174,519 


were employed—30 percent less. Other months and years are clear 


as to employement. 


Table No. 20 has been prepared to show you the changes by months 
for 1953 and 1954. 


Senator Neety. How does the figure for 1954 compare with that 
for the year 1953? 


Mr. Carroii. The total, shown on table 1: 
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In 1953, we had a total of 225,430, average, while in 1954 that had 
dropped to 184,743, a loss of over 40,000 employees. 

And this table 20 shows you that same picture by months and in 
percentages. 

Senator Nee.y. Are there more today or fewer unemployed than 
there were a year ago today, in your department ? 

Mr. Carroiu. The latest available figures that we have, Senator, 
don’t show that employment has come back, in 1955. Usually, the 
winter months are the low months, the valleys. And as the spring. 
time comes and the summer, the employment goes up, and then down 
again in the fall. 

We hope and we pray that 1955 will bring some relief, that is, the 
summer of 1955. The summer of 1954 did not bring the customary 
relief in employment. We found that in 1954 the summer force 
totaled the oldtime normal winter force. In other words, the skeleton 
winter force became the summer force. 

Gentlemen, it has not been by mere accident that these drastic 
chan have taken place in 1953 and 1954. No amount of new 
machines or other labor-saving devices could be the cause of the loss 
of personnel in the maintenance of way department in such a short 
period. There is a genuine unemployment problem and table No. 20 
clearly shows, month by month, what has happened. 

Your hearings here today may be the forerunner of relief. I sin- 
cerely hope so. 

In closing, I would like to make these few remarks. Unless the 
railroads desist in the contracting of maintenance-of-way work to 
outside parties; unless they can stabilize employment for the forces 
required ; unless they quit looking at the aoe market and give heed 
to safety and human needs, they will find themselves in the forefront 
of the establishment of a 30-hour workweek, instead of trailing behind 
as they did in the 40-hour workweek. These workers who are dis- 
placed or who are unceremoniously laid off must be given employment. 

Gentlemen, your work here is timely. It should add light to what 
many workers in the industry already know. It can be instrumental 
in opening the eyes‘of government, the public, and railroad 
managements. 

In conclusion, I would like to read an article taken from the March 3, 
1955, issue of the Wall Street Journal, page 10: 


C. & O. Ferruary Net Best Srxce 1936 aNp 75 Percent Apove Year Aco 


MORE EARNED IN 2 MONTHS THAN IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1954—CUTS IN EXPENSES 
NOTED 


CLEVELAND.—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in its report for the first 2 months 
of this year showed the highest February earnings since 1936. February net of 
$3,500,000 or 44 cents a share, was more than 75 percent greater than in the 
comparable month of last year, when net was $2 million or 25 cents a share. 

For the first 2 months, the road reported earnings equal to 90 cents a share, 
which exceeded the 81 cents a share reported for the entire first quarter of 1953 

Walter J. Tuohy, president, noted that revenues for the first 2 months were 
$5,400,000 above a year ago, with coal and coke showing a $3.500,000 gain and 
merchandise a $1,600,000 increase. 

Freight revenues in February of $11,800,000 put the month in a tie with 
February 1953. as the best February in C. & 0.’s history for merchandise. 
Mr. Tuohy said. Export coal dumpings in February totaled 946,000 net tons, the 
best mark since June 1952, he added. 
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The C. & O. president called attention to the road’s continuing efforts to cut 
operating expenses. In the 2 months of 1955, he said, operating expenses were 
reduced nearly $600,000 below the level of a year ago, “reflecting continuing 
operating economics.” [Italics added.] 

The man without a job calls it unemployment. Mr. Tuohy calls 
it operating economies. The families of these men—you will excuse 
the teen ye—call it hell. 

Senator Leuman. May I ask just one question, which will show my 
ignorance, Mr. Carroll? 

You say here that freight revenues in February of $11,800,000 
put the month in a tie with February 1953 as the best February 
in C. & O.’s history for merchandise, according to Mr. Tuohy, and 
that he said further that export coal dumpings in February totaled 
946,000 net tons, 

What are export coal dumpings? Is that coal that we are exporting? 

Mr. Carrotu. Evidently, it is. I am just quoting the article from 
the Wall Street Journal. And there is quite a bit of coal exported 
from this country. 

Senator Lenman. Do you know what that is, Mr. Chairman? 

I noticed on page 25, in quoting from an editorial, there is the 
statement: 

Export coal dumpings in February totaled 946,000 net tons. * * * 


Is that coal that we are exporting, or is it coal that is being brought 
into this country ? 

Senator Nerty. I have not seen this, but that might be either one, 
because under FOA, we have exports of coal. 

Mr. Thurmond, will you answer that question ? 

Mr. Thurmond knows more about the coal business than anybody 
else here, probably. 

Would you state the question again, Senator? 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Carroll quoted, on page 25 of his statement, 
a statement of Mr. Tuohy: 


Export coal dumpings in February totaled 946,000 net tons. * * * 


What does that mean? Is that coal that we are exporting? 

Mr. Tuurmonp (Walter R. Thurmond, secretary, Southern Coal 
Producers Association). Yes, sir; that is coal shipped out of Hampton 
Roads to foreign countries. And that is a mat amount in excess 
of what it had been. But you will recall that the Government sold 
a lot of coal, or sold it for the coal industry, and quite a few tons 
of that were shipped during that period. They call it the FOA 
»roject. 

And when he refers there to merchandise, of course, he refers to 
traffic other than coal. They are usually separated on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, coal and mechandise. 

Mr. Carroiu. There is quite a bit exported out of Baltimore, too, 
is there not, Mr. Thurmond ¢ 

Mr. Tuurmonp. A little, but very little. Hampton Roads is ship- 
ping about 95 percent of all the export coal. 

Mr. Carrot. Referring to table No. 1 again, and returning to 
that figure, of 184,743, being the average maintenance of way employees 
for the year 1954, I attempted to go back and see if, at any time 
since the Interstate Commerce Commission began to compile figures 
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on employment, that employment ever reached that low ebb before. 
And I find that it has not. 

Senator Neety. Now, what was the date of that low ebb? 

Mr. Carro.u. 1954, last year, Senator. I even broke it down by 
months. As I stated, the Interstate Commerce Commission only 
started breaking these reporting figures down by classes of employees 
in 1921. 

Now, in those 34 years there would be 368 months, and in only 56 
was the employment under 200,000. And there were only 4 months 
in the entire period where employment went below the 1954 average. 
Three of those months were in 1938. Those were January, February, 
and March. The other was January 1939. 

Senator Negety. Then the employment was less in your industry in 
1954 than it was back in the depression years from 1929 to 1933 % 

Mr. Carrow. Oh, by far, yes. In fact, I think it is the lowest point 
that it has been since 1900. 

In 1952, in January, the Interstate Commerce Commission, through 
its engineering section, the Bureau of Valuation, made a release. 

I might call attention to the fact that that release at that time had 
not been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it 
was released anyway. And it showed that the railroads, the class I 
railroads, at that time had, in deferred maintenance, $1,194 million. 
That was in 1952. It included the year 1951. 

Now, in 1952 and 1953 and 1954 they certainly did not reduce that 
deferred maintenance. I think, Senators, that as to the solution of 
the problem as I stated a little while ago, we can’t take these men out 
and shoot them. If we provide poorhouses for them, we are going 
to have to do a lot of building, and it is going to cost the Government 
a lot of money. 

I think the railroads and all industry have an obligation to the 
employees that come into the industry and devote, as these people 
have, a major portion of their life to the industry, that they not throw 
them out of employment. 

There is plenty of work for them to do. The railroads have the 
money to do the work, and who do they not do it ? 

Maybe you can find out. Wecannot. 

We have tried for many, many years. It would take me days to 
tell you of our efforts to stabilize employment. And, peculiarily, the 
idea of stabilizing employment in the railroad industry, the mainte- 
nance of way concept, didn’t come from the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees but it came from the railroad management themselves. 
They started back as early as 1934 making studies, and every study 
that they have made reveals that it is just simple economy to stabilize 
employment and keep a stable force. 

There was a committee appointed in 1924 of the Association of 
American Railroads, headed by Mr. Baldwin, who at that time was 
president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. And he said it was just 
simple economy to stabilize employment. Yet they won't do it. 

We went so far that in 1950 we served a section 6 Railway Labor 
Act notice on them, calling for stabilizing employment in our depart- 
ment, and they brushed it off just like an annoying gnat. 

None of the railroads settled the case with us at the local level, 
and we asked them to establish a national committee to deal with us. 
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The southeastern railroads and the western railroads refused to ap- 
point such a committee. But I will give the eastern railroads credit. 
They did appoint such a committee, and we have been working for 
about 2 years now and were getting along fine until 1954 hit, and then 
the bottom fell out again. And nothing has been really accomplished 
insofar as stabilization is concerned. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Carroll, have you any brief, concrete statement, 
or recommendation regarding what could be done to solve the problem 
that has been created or aggravated by the 1954 dismissals of your 
employees ? 

If you have not, the committee will address itself to a consideration 
of that subject after these hearings have been concluded. 

Mr. Carrot. We at one time asked the Congress to adopt what 
we termed a track and bridge inspection bill, thinking that by con- 
gressional action the Interstate Commerce Commission could be given 
the authority to inspect these properties and see whether or not they 
are being maintained in a safe if no other manner. And, as a result 
of the introduction of that bill, the railroads began to work with us 
for the first time. And we did not press the bill. We let it die. 

But, as I have told you, nothing came out of the negotiations. 

Now, if the Interstate Commerce Commission had the authority to 
inspect these tracks and bridges from a safety standpoint alone, I 
think, Senator, that great relief would come to some of these 40,000 
men that were laid off in 1954 alone, to bring them back to putting 
the tracks in a safe condition. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Carroll, let me interrupt you. 

How many of those 40,000 that were laid off last year are still 
unemployed ? 

Mr. Carroiz. So far as I know, all of them are. 

Senator Neety. That is your best judgment ? 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. And I think there have been some added 
to it. I know on some few railroads there were further slight reduc- 
a made in January and February of 1955. And we are now in 

farch. 

As I said, I hope that the summer months will bring some relief. 
But if we have 1954 as a criterion, certainly the relief is not coming. 

Now, those people, some might tell you, are drawing unemployment 
compensation. Well, they did. But when they exhaust their base 
year, then they cannot longer draw unemployment compensation. 

We have a few of the 40,000 that still are on the unemployment- 
compensation rolls. 

Senator Nrety. Many of them have exhausted their right to that 
in West Virginia. 

Mr. Carroiu. Yes, sir; and in all the other 47 States, Senator. A 
great number of them in New York and in Pennsylvania and in Ohio 
have exhausted the unemployment compensation, and I do not know 
what they are doing. 

Senator Lenman. May I ask you this question: You may have taken 
it up in your statement. I am very sorry that I was not here. I had 
to be at a meeting of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

You say here on page 24: 


In closing, I would like to make these few remarks: Unless the railroads 
desist in the contracting of maintenance-of-way work to outside parties * * *. 
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Unless you have already taken this matter up in your statement, 
could you explain briefly what the policy of the railroads is as to con- 
tracting to outside parties the maintenance-of-way work? 

Mr. Carrott. Some of the railroads, Senator, have worked the 

yroblem out with us and will not contract maintenance work except 
cs agreement. Because the work belongs to our employees, and under 
the Railway Labor Act, they are entitled to perform it. 

However, the majority of the railroads are not doing that. They 
are contracting work just as they please. Big projects amounting to 
millions of dollars in labor costs that our people could do are not 
being done by them, because the work is being let to contracts. 

But, generally speaking, we are, should I say, getting on top of 
that. The relief is coming to us by the railroads giving work to our 

eople. 
| Senate Leuman. I picked on that, because you yourself men- 
tioned it. 

Mr. Carrou. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. You say that the Railroad Retirement Act pro- 
vides that maintenance work must be done by railroad workers? 

Mr. Carroty. No, Senator. I didn’t intend to, and if I made you 
think that I am sorry. 

The Railway Labor Act is the sort of Bible that we have in the rail- 
road industry for labor-relations matters, the handling of labor-rela- 
tions matters. 

Now, the National Mediation Board, by the authority granted it by 
the act, has classified all of these employees, and these 16 reporting 
divisions that I mentioned in the forepart of my statement are classi- 
tied by the Mediation Board as the Maintenance of Way and Structures 
Department for bargaining purposes. Now, we negotiate an agree- 
ment with X railroad covering the wages and the working conditions 
of that class or craft of employees. It is our position, and many 
referees of the third division of the National Railway Adjustment 
Board have sustained our position, irrespective of whether we had a 
rule in the agreement prohibiting contracting or not, that that work 
belonged to our people and neat be performed by them. 

Now, we take the position that when the railroad arbitrarily lets 
any of that work to contract, it is in violation of our agreement. And 
we processed the claims to the third division of the National Railway 
Labor Adjustment Board. 

Senator Lenman. How many men would be involved in that, ap- 
proximately? A substantial number? 

Mr. Carrouu. I think the answer would be “Yes,” Senator, that it 
would be a substantial number. But what number, I would not 
hazard a guess at this time, without making a thorough study of the 
amount of work that is being contracted at the present time. 

Thank you very much. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


TaBLe No. 1—Employment trend, total employees and maintenance of way 
employees—Class I railroads in the United States, 1921-54 
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1 Average of 12 monthly counts. 

2 16 classes. 

? For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
4 Preliminary. 


Source: Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States; M-300, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE No. 2.—Employment trend, bridge and building gang foremen—Interstate 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 29, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
? Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TaBLe No. 3. ploy bri 
Commerce Commission reporting division No 
States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
? Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission 


TABLE No. 4.—Employment trend, bridge and 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 
States, 1921-54 
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TaBLeE No. 5.—Employment trend, bridge and building painters—Interstate 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 32, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE No. 6.—Employment trend, masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers— 
Interstate Commerce Commission reporting division No. 33, class I railroads 
in the United States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TaBLE No. 7.—Employment trend, maintenance of way and structures helpers and 
apprentices—Interstate Commerce Commission reporting division No. 34, class 
I railroads in the United States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TasLE No. 8—EHmployment trend, portable equipment operators—Interstate 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 35, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
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Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TABLE No, 9.—Employment trend, portable equipment operator helpers—Interstate 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 36, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE No. 10.—Employment trend, pumping equipment operators—Interstate 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 37, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dee. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TasLe No. 11.—Employment trend, gang foremen (extra gang and work-train 
laborers )—Interstate Commerce OUommission reporting division No. 38, class ! 
railroads in the United States, 1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE No. 12.—Employment trend, gang or section foremen—Interstate Com 
merce Commission reporting division No. 40, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 
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Ps cnccncencmeene 36, 519 91.6 | 1948... 24, 523 | 61.5 
SS 31, 185 78.3 || 1949... 23, 513 | 59.0 
UE acasccecaceebaeee | 27, 602 60.3 || 1950....-- 22, 346 | 56.1 
RO ccncns cageaeee 26, 951 67.6 || 1951. __..- 22, 214 | 55. 7 
ys sacacecuchenaees 26,072 56.4 |) 1952. ..... 21, 878 | 54.9 
BU a nnkss nn cebbeoees 25, 725 64.6 |) 1958... -_-- j 21, 335 | 53.5 
BOF nw cniuseccrseeieae 25, 593 64.2 | Pe isnigacceesdases 20, 615 | 51.7 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TaBLe No. 13.—Number of section foremen, average miles of all track per fore- 


man, and average miles of road per foreman, class I railroads in the United 
States, 1921-54 


} i 
| Average Average || | Average | Average 
Number | miles of all miles of | Number | miles of all miles of 
| ofsection | track per road per Year | ofsection | track per | road per 
foremen section section | foremen section | section 
foreman | foreman | | foreman foreman 
' i 


| 24, 630 | 16.0 | 
--| 26,074 | 16.3 | 

| 23, 683 16.4 | 
23, 348 16.6 
23, 815 | 16.2 
24, 719 15.5 
25, 111 15.3 
25, 205 | 15.2 
24, 754 | 15.5 
24, 603 | 15.6 
24, 523 | 15.6 
23, 513 | 16.3 
22, 346 | 17.1 
22, 214 | 17.2 
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Source: Statistics of Steam Railways in the United States, M-300, Interstate Commerce Commission 


TABLE No. 14.—Employment trend, extra gang men—Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission reporting division No. 41, class I railroads in the United States, 
1921-54 


number number 


Average Index | Average 
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en 70, 147 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TaBLE No. 15.—Employment trend, section men—Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reporting division No. 42, class I railroads in the United States. 
1921-54 
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Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE No. 16—EHmployment trend, maintenance of way laborers (other than 
track and roadway) and gardeners and farmers—Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission reporting division No. 43, class I railroads in the United States, 
1921-54 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
3 Preliminary. 


Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TABLE No. 17.—Employment trend, bridge operators and helpers—Interstat: 
Commerce Commission reporting division No. 102, class I railroads in the 
United States, 1921-54 
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Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE No. 18.—Hmployment trend, crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen— 
Interstate Commerce Commission reporting division No. 108, class I railroads 
in the United States, 1921-54 


Average 


15, 277 | 
14, 761 
14, 257 | 
13, 804 | 
13, 555 | 
13, 246 
13, 285 
13, 280 | 
13, 179 | 
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12, 473 
12, 314 
12, 503 
11, 490 
10, 668 
9, 880 
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1 For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
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Source: Annual M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE NO. 19.—Trend of employment in 16 maintenance of way classes, Novem- 
ber and December, 1950-54 


| 
® Decrease in | Percentage 
1958 | 1054 number of decrease 


174, 519 74, 460 
168, 740 63, 704 

174, 519 53, 822 

168, 740 50, 454 

174, 519 58, 957 

Baie 168, 740 49, 347 

218,606 | 174,519 44, 087 

December---.-..--- aaa cetacean Ahad ie cae. | a0, 8 168, 740 32, 939 


Source: M-300’s, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TaRLE No. 20.—Employment trend, maintenance of way employces—16 classes, 
by months, class I railroads in the United States, 1953-54 


Decrease Under 1053 
number percent 


183, 263 21, 745 10.6 

178, 925 : \ 11.4 

175, 104 32,7 15.7 

178, 536 3, iv 5 

190, 936 7 19.0 

197, 769 | . 18.9 

19s, 309 9, 22; iv.¥ 

192, 851 52, 21.4 

191, 146 ; 20. 1 

ee! 185, 726 | , 536 21.1 

ese aS 218, 174, 519 | , ORT w.2 
December... hae ee 201, 679 168, 740 | 16. 2 


Source: M-300’s, Mid-Month Count, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Senator Nee.y. Thank you very much, Mr. Carroll. 

We are delighted to have the Governor of Oklahoma, Hon. Ray- 
mond Gary, before the committee this morning, and we congratulate 
ourselves on your being with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND GARY, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA 


Governor Gary. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
um sorry I did not get around here sooner, but I have been tied up 
before the Senate Finance Committee practically all the morning, and 
I did not complete everything that I wanted to say there. I did not 
think about consuming so much time, but I was glad to give what 
time I could. 

Now, I understand this is the Labor Committee. 

Senator Neety. The subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that is investigating the causes of unemployment in 
the coal, oil, and several other industries. 

Governor Gary. Yes. In Oklahoma, in addition to agriculture, the 
petroleum industry is our second major industry, and we have large 
reserves of coal. Then we are producers of lead and zinc, and we have 
glass plants and are producers of finished glass products. 

Right now in Oklahoma, we have had unemployment because of 
curtailment of oil production brought about by increasing imports of 
foreign oil. 

In fact, in November of 1954, we showed an increase in unemploy- 
ment for the State as a whole of 156.25 percent. Some counties have 
shown an increase of as much as 400 percent in unemployment. 

Senator Negety. In what length of time? 

Governor Gary. November 1954 over November 1953. 

You see, we are marketing less oil in Oklahoma now than we mar- 
keted a year ago. And we marketed less oil in 1954 than we marketed 
in 1953; less in 1953 than we marketed in 1952. We had in February 
of this year 115 oil rigs stacked. Well, it takes 18 men to operate on 
oil rig. The 115 rigs were stacked because of curtailment of oil pro- 
duction. Curtailment of oil production meant there was less and less 
need and Jess demand to go out and drill new wells and explore or 
wildcat. So we not only cae had increasing unemployment in the 
oil industry directly, but indirectly in the trucking industry and the 
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transportation industry in general, because of the curtailment of oil 
production and drilling and operation of the oil production industry 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

Yesterday I received a handful of telegrams from the Miami area 
of Oklahoma. Up in Miami, in the northeastern part of the State, we 
mine lead and zine. And they claim that their unemployment prob- 
lem is getting more serious by the month, because the meal im- 
ports of lead and izne into our Nation have caused them to reduce 
their mining activities in the tristate mining area, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. 

Senator Ngrety. Governor, do you know from what countries those 
exports of lead and zinc are coming? 

Governor Gary. I am not able to answer that question, Senator. 

Then I received telegrams and telephone calls and other forms of 
communication from the people in the glass industry of Oklahoma, 
around Sapulpa and Henryetta, where we have some large glass plants 
that employ hundreds of thousands of people. 

We have large deposits of glass sand in Oklahoma. 

2 or gaa Neety. Does the Hazel-Atlas Co. have a plant in your 
tate 

Governor Gary. I am not sure, but Pittsburg and Ball are there. 
Is that Hazel-Atlas? 

Senator Neety. Hazel-Atlas is a West Virginia concern. I am sure 
at one time they did have a large plant in Oklahoma. I don’t know 
whether it is still in operation. 

Governor Gary. But they are suffering in the glass manufacturing 
re of the State, and unemployment is increasing, because of imports 
of glass. 

They tell us that the average salary that we pay our glass factory 
workers in Oklahoma is $2 per hour more than that paid in foreign 
nations that manufacture glass. So you can see it is very hard for 
us to compete with cheap foreign labor in the manufacture of glass, 
and the people in the glass manufacturing section of the State would 
like very much, of course, for the tariff to be increased on glass that is 
imported. 

Now, I know that over this Nation there are a lot of other com- 
modities that have effected a lot of other unemployment brought about 
because of increases in other raw materials and products. 

I do not want anyone to feel that we are opposed to doing business 
with other Nations. I feel we should maintain as friendly relations 
as we can. 

But when we start overdoing it to the extent that we cause un- 
employment in our own country and start crippling the economy of cer- 
tain States of the Union to the extent that we cause hardships and 
affect our own State government operations by reducing revenues, 
then I think that we should take a new look. 

Senator Nrreny. Governor, are you aware of the fact that, as 
brought out here by an earlier witness today, more than 50 percent of 
all this Nation’s commerce with other countries is now absolutely 
free trade? 

Governor Gary. I didn’t know that. 

Senator Neety. I do not believe the public generally does under- 
stand that. That was testified to by Mr. Strackbein, and I am sure 
he is a well-informed man regarding the tariff. 
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Governor Gary. I have a statement, just handed to me by one of my 
aides here, that would be of interest to you. I will not take the time 
to read all of it, but I would like to leave it with you, together with a 
statement, here, that I felt with the other committee, because I think 
there is some information here that might be of value to you. 

Senator Neety. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RaYMONp GARY, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


I am Governor of the State of Oklahoma. My name is Raymond Gary, I 
yppear here today to urge the Congress of the United States to reduce the 
excessive and increasing imports of foreign oil into the United States. 

The welfare of the oil and gas industry is vitally important to every citizen 
in Oklahoma. Oklahoma’s economy is geared to the oil and gas industry, 
not only by the people employed in the industry but by the economic and physical 
affairs of the State itself. 

Approximately one-fourth of our population is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the oil industry for their welfare. Approximately $242 million per year 
is received in wages paid by the oil industry in Oklahoma. In addition, for 
the fiscal year 1953-54, the oil industry produced a gross of $580,971,000 and 
paid to the State of Oklahoma a gross production tax of $30,732,657. In excess 

of 10 percent of the tax revenues of the State of Oklahoma is derived from 
this source. If the earnings of the oil industry in Oklahoma for the fiscal year 
1953-54, was turned over once our sales tax receipts from this source would 
amount to $11,619,420. 

Any factor which would increase unemployment, lower the wage scale of 
our people, cripple the vital functions of government, and adversely affect the 
economy of our State is of major importance to the people of Oklahoma. 

Consequently, you can appreciate my interest in the effect that the increasing 
and excessive imports of foreign oil into the United States is having upon the 
economy of Oklahoma. 

According to a report of the Oklahoma Employment Security Commission for 
December 1954 there was an overall increase of 156.25 percent of unemployment 
in the oil industry over the previous year. In some counties of Oklahoma 
actual unemployment over the previous year reached as high as 400 percent. 
These figures would indicate that unemployment of oil field workers has in- 
creased alarmingly in Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma’s production was 16,021,000 barrels less in 1954 than it was in 1953. 
This 16-million barrel reduction in Oklahoma’s production was the highest 
decrease in the Nation except one other State and was, percentagewise, a greater 
decrease than any other State. This 16-million barrel decrease represents 
almost one-third of the total decreased production of the United States in 1954. 
Since Oklahoma suffered the loss of approximately 0.14 cent per barrel in tax 
on every barrel that was lost in production, the actual loss in the gross produc- 
tion tax was approximately $214 million. 

The producers of the State of Oklahoma cannot stand the continued loss of 
market. Last year the 67,581 Oklahoma wells averaged only 7.6 barrels per 
well per day of crude oil production. This decline in production occurred during 
the same yearthat Oklahoma’s proved reserves of crude oil increased 141 million 
barrels, and proved reserves of recoverable natural-gas liquids increased 16 
million barrels. There is still much oil to be found in Oklahoma, but in order 
(o find this oil there will have to be a healthy economic climate. With low per 
well allowables that are being given to the producers today in Oklahoma, a 
healthy economic climate is not possible. The domestic oil industry in Oklahoma 
faces a crisis. We cannot sit idly by and see the destruction of one of our 
principal sources of revenue. 

Very recently Oklahoma suffered another blow to its petroleum industry. A 
refinery at Drumright, Okla., employing 180 men, announced that it was going to 
close permanently in the near future. It was significant to me that this same 
company announced, in the same week, that it was going to construct a new 
— on the eastern seaboard. With the large amount of foreign crude oil 

‘ing refined on the eastern seaboard, it is only natural to assume that this 
refinery will use a large portion of foreign oil in its refining operations. Cheap 
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foreign oil produced by cheap foreign labor threatens the entire domestic indus- 
try. From the standpoint of national defense, the domestic industry must 
remain strong. 

Oklahoma views with alarm the increasing imports of crude oil. Imports 
of crude oil have increased faster than the increase of demands on crude oil 
since the conclusion of World War II. Each year it is said that last year’s 
imports were the highest on record and it is equally true that last year’s 1954 
imports were the highest on record. The impact of increased imports was harder 
on Oklahoma, due to the greatly increased percentage of imports going to the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains as compared with imports to the Pacific 
coast. The market for Oklahoma crude oil has been, traditionally, east of the 
Rockies, with most of its crude oil going north and east. It is very evident, 
with the increase of imports east of the Rockies, that Oklahoma has been affected. 

Oklahoma has provided leadership in conservation and has given to the oil 
industry a stability that could not have been obtained otherwise. The laws of 
Oklahoma and the rules and regulations of the corporation commission govern- 
ing the production of oil in Oklahoma has been based upon advanced thinking 
of engineers and technologists. Oklahoma was first to adopt laws and rules 
and regulations to provide for production of oil and gas without waste, utilizing 
reservoir energy by limiting the number of wells that may be drilled within the 
common source of supply, protecting the correlative rights of the owners therein, 
and providing for unit operations of fields to effect the greatest ultimate recovery 
of oil. Competition with oil produced by other nations which do not attempt 
to follow conservation practices is manifestly unfair. 

Oklahoma drillers should not be called upon to maintain idle equipment while 
the developers of foreign oil continue to flood our markets. One of the principal 
objectives of my administration is the bringing of new industries to our State. 
Our legislature has just passed and I have recently signed the bill creating 
an economic development council for that purpose. The thought has occurred 
to me that each drilling rig operating in the deep drilling areas of our State 
constitutes a smallindustry. Each deep drilling rig employs at least 18 men and 
the driller pays out approximately $800 per day for wages and services. You 
can well imagine the effect of this industry upon one of the small communities 
in our State. Each rig that must shut down because of a lack of market for 
our oil is a loss of an industry to the State of Oklahoma. It is with deep regret 
that I have learned that as of the week of February 14, of this year, 115 rigs 
were shut down in the State of Oklahoma, yet in the succeeding week of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1955, total crude oil imports amounted to 1,349,000 barrels. 

You might ask what effect imports of foreign oil have upon the market for 
Oklahoma oil. In the United States today only a given number of barrels of 
oil can be sold. Each barrel of this market which is absorbed by oil imported 
into the United States is one less barrel that Oklahoma might have had the 
opportunity of marketing. Every barrel of imported oil means that Oklahoma 
must further restrict its production. 

I do not advocate the complete elimination of all foreign oil and the importation 
thereof. It is my sincere belief that these imports of foreign oil should be limited 
to 10 percent of domestic demand. The citizens of Oklahoma hope that this 
Congress will act to restrict the imports of foreign oil into the United States so 
as to protect and insure the future of our great State. 


* 
OKLAHOMA EMPLOYMENT SEcURITY COMMISSION, 
STraTE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., December 6, 1954. 
Mr. W. A. DELANEY, Jr., 
Ada, Okla. 


Dear Mr. DELANEY: There follows an analysis of recent trends in employment 
and unemployment in the oil industry which Mr. O. A. Pence, manager of the 
Ada office of the Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, requested us to 
forward to you. 

Employment in oil and gas production in Oklahoma at mid-October 1954 was 
40,200 compare with 42,700 for the same period in 1953, a drop of 5.9 percent. 
Included under production are drilling, production proper, and oilfield services 
closely related to drilling and production. 

Pipeline employment dropped from 3,450 in October 1953 to 3,230 in October 
1954, a decrease of 6.4 percent. 
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Unemployment of oilfield workers has risen appreciably during the past 12 
months. AS an example, for the month of November 1954 there was a weekly 
average of 902 oilfield workers receiving unemployment insurance payments 
compared with 352 in November 1953, an increase of 156.25 percent in 12 months. 

The following table shows the number of oilfield workers who were seeking 
jobs through the public employment offices at the end of November 1954, compared 
with the same date for 1953 for a selected list of 20 counties. 








County | 1954 | 1953 County 1954 1953 
Onnth sabia. cask akdkh est ~<8s | 70 | 530 || Okmulgee. .......... wae 37 | 15 
CI enciiluatitiblinenasiecinattnee 30 6 || Osage : 46 5 
ONG. oc ccedci comdsewsmetesaceese 63 14 || Ottawa... 5 i 
Garvin gute 127 80 || Pawnee... .. 15 | 15 
NE iccksnnh bcehenteccickubes 136 60 || Payne Sues 41 29 
TANG. So ibh. os a pakbe Sedtes Gia aes 25 16 | Pontotoc. .. ; 205 80 
ca Sittin uted dimacentinnes 2 0 |} Pottawatomie -. 152 42 
i, eee 52 | 32 || Seminole. ..___- ; 155 45 
TE ns cnacenennis 35 | 21 || Stephens. .......... 168 33 
Re eer te eee | 29 13 Washington... ...- ; 6 ¥ 
} 





The list of job seekers for November 1954 totaling 1,428 was 152.3 percent above 
the year ago figure of 566. 

Please do not hesitate to call on us if you have a need for additional informa- 
tion pertaining to this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. Ports, 
Chief, Research and Planning Division. 
CLiype R. Hamm, 
Supervisor, Labor Market Information. 

Governor Gary. But I noticed here, that employment in oil and 
gas production in Oklahoma at mid-October 1954 was 40,200, com- 
po with 42,700 for the same period in 1953, a drop of 5.9 percent. 

hat is in the oil and gas production. 

Now, unemployment of oilfield workers has risen appreciably during 
the past 12 months. As an example, for the month of November 
1954, there was a weekly average of 902 oilfield workers receiving 
unemployment insurance payments, compared with 352 in November 
1953. 

Senator Neety. What was that increase in a period of 1 year? 

Governor Gary. From 352 to 902, in oilfield workers. And then I 
have a breakdown here by county, showing the increase in unemploy- 
ment in the oilfield industry alone in Oklahoma in 1954 over 1953, 
that I would like to leave with you, to be inserted in the record. 

Senator Nerty. Does that progressive increase still prevail, or have 
you checked it ? 

Governor Gary. I would say it is still increasing, because in Febru- 
ary of this year, as I mentioned a while ago, 115 additional rigs 
were stacked. It takes 18 men to operate a rig. So it looks like it 
iscontinuing. Our oil production is being curtailed. Yet our known 
reserves increased last year 141 million barrels. Our known reserves 
are increasing, but the amount we are allowed to market is decreasing. 

While our reserves increase, and the demand for ail increased 
over the Nation, we had to decrease our production in Oklahoma in 
order to make room for the increased amount of foreign oil. 

We could not be happy with that situation. 

Senator Lenman. May I ask you, Governor: Are you sure that 
this situation is due largely to the importation of this residual oil? 

Because the figures that we have had here show that there is less oil 
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being imported now from the Caribbean than there was last year or 
even in 1953. 

Governor Gary. Well, now, the figures that I have show that about 
13 or 14 percent of the domestic consumption is being imported from 
other nations, while about 2 years ago it was about 8 percent, I be- 
lieve, or around 7 to 8 percent. 

Senator Monroney. You are talking of crude. I think the Sena- 
tor is talking of residuals. 

Governor Gary. I cannot answer your question on that. 

Senator Leaman. And this oil that is being imported into this 
country is really being imported by oil companies themselves? 

Governor Gary. By major oil companies. That is right. 

Well, they can hire labor cheaper in the other countries, and they 
have apparently unlimited production per well. 

For instance, the average reliable in Oklahoma now is 7.6 barrels 
per well, while in some of the eastern nations, it runs as much as 
5,000 barrels per well per day. 

The chances are that it does not cost any more to drill a well, or 
maybe less, in 1 of those 5,000 barrels per day wells than it does to 
drill a deep well in Oklahoma. 

Of course, that 7.6 is an average. I understand that 5,000 barrels 
per day is an average in some of the countries over there. So they 
can actually produce it cheaper. But the price that you pay at filling 
stations or at the refineries on such oil is no less than the price that 
you pay for the oil that is produced in Oklahoma. The producers 
just make more profit. 

Senator Lenman. I have not thought this through. That is the 
purpose of these hearings, to get some information. But if the impor- 
tation of oil from these Central and South American countries was 
eliminated, would that not in all probability lead to an increase in 
the price of oil products in this country ? 

Governor Gary. No. Because our known reserves in this Nation 
are increasing each year. I would not recommend that we completely 
quit importing oil, but I would recommend that we limit our imports 
to 10 percent of our domestic consumption. 

Senator Lenman. Could that not be done by the oil companies 
themselves ¢ 

Senator Negty. It could be, but, of course, they will not do it. 
We have been pleading for that for 25 years, Senator. 

Senator Lenman. You have some agency in your State, undoubt- 
edly, as they have in most of the other oil-producing States, that limits 
the amount of production per day ? 

Governor Gary. That is right. We limit our production of oil in 
Oklahoma to come within the market demands. That is where the 
trouble is. 

Every time you import a million barrels of foreign oil, the market 
demands for home-produced oil go down. 

Senator Leyman. The price would go down, too. The price to the 
consumer, I am talking about. 

Governor Gary. No, the price to the consumer has not gone down. 

Senator Leman. I say it would if there was more oil produced, 
more oil refined. I am not urging that. I am only trying to make 
the record. 
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Governor Gary. I am very sorry, but I have got to meet a plane in 
30 minutes. I wish I could stay here longer with you gentlemen. 

Senator Nee.y. Governor Gary, we are glad to have had you, and 
we wish you could have stayed longer. 

Senator Monroney. I appreciate your courtesy to the Governor in 
permitting him to go on at this time. 

Senator Neety. I congratulate you, Governor, on having two out- 
standing Senators here, just as eateeatieiene them on apparently 
having an outstanding Governor. 

Our next witness is Mr. Lawrence E. Tierney, Jr., president of the 
West Virginia Coal Association, 


STATEMENT OF LAURENCE E. TIERNEY, JR., BLUEFIELD, W. VA., 
PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tierney. My name is Laurence E. Tierney, Jr. 

My residence is Bluefield, W. Va. 

I am president of the West Virginia Coal Association, a voluntary 
association whose membership produces, in normal times, 75 million 
tons of coal, or a little more than one-half of the total coal production 
for the State of West Virginia. 

I am also president and one of the principal owners in coal-operatin 
companies in southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, which 
have a capacity of about 214 millions tons per year. I also served, 
for 2 years, as chairman of the National Bituminous Coal Advisory 
Council, an organization set up by the Secretary of the Interior to 
advise him on fuel problems. 

For the past several years the coal industry has been suffering tre- 
mendously as a result of foreign residual oil imported into this coun- 
iry from the Caribbean areas and to some extent from the Middle 

ast. 

This residual oil has displaced about 50 million tons of coal annually 
and West Virginia has been harder hit thereby than any other sec- 
tion of the country with the exception of eastern and central Penn- 
sylvania. If oil continues to come in at the accelerated rate which 
it has been coming in‘in recent months, it will not be too long until the 
southern Lopsleakion area alone will have lost 25 million tons per 
year. 

The situation in West Virginia is desperate. To give you some 
idea of exactly what conditions do obtain, I would have you know 
that during the month of February, 33 counties out of 55 in West 
Virginia, which contain 85 percent of the State’s population, certified 
253,826 persons as eligible to receive surplus commodities. This was 
15 percent of the population of these counties and 1214 percent of the 
entire population of the State. 

It was interesting to know that the remaining 22 counties, which 
are not dependent upon coal, had certified less than 4 percent as 
eligible to receive surplus commodities. 

This ratio of unemployment to total population has been running 
very consistent for a year and there are no indications that it will 
decrease until work is provided for our miners. 

The chairman of this committee is so well acquainted with every 
city and hamlet in the State that it is unnecessary for me to go into 
great detail. The above figures tell the story. 

62617—55 16 
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I am in opposition to H. R. 1, as it is written, and am highly in 
favor of the amendment offered by Senator Neely and his cosponsors. 

I want to say that I have read most of the testimony of those who 
have preceded me in this hearing, and I agree with their analysis of 
the deplorable conditions existing in the coal industry and wish to 
add my support to what they have said. 

I have been watching mines close and able workers thrown out of 
jobs for the past several years. I have seen miles of railroad cars 
rusting away on sidings because there are no markets for the coal that 
normally accounts for a preponderance of the freight traffic of our 
great rail lines. These idle cars were once in the service of carrying 
coal to tidewater for transfer to vessels plying the east coast. 

Our mines and our trains and our coal-carrying vessels have been 
deactivated because foreign residual oil is being shipped into our 
market places. It brings unemployment and grief and distress to 
coal communities and all along the line where American men have 
lost their jobs as a consequence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am president of the Flat Top National Bank of 
Bluefield, and in this capacity I have the unpleasant opportunity to 
observe at firsthand what is happening to the economy of our com- 
munity. Many of our miners and railroaders who invested in homes 
are now coming back to the bank to ask for refinancing. With steady 
work, they would have been able to complete payments within the 
next 5 or 6 years or so. Now some of them find it impossible to meet 
even the interest on these mortgages. 

The same situation holds true for scores of persons who purchased 
automobiles through loans. Of course, it may seem easier to dispose 
of an automobile than it is a house—down in our country there isn’t 
any money for used cars either. As a matter of fact, cars are usually 
very essential to the workers. If they are able to pick up a day’s wor 
at another mining camp or perhaps on some construction project out 
of town a personal car may be the only means of transportation to 
the job. 

Miners and railroaders are no different from a lot of other folks 
when it comes to buying less expensive items such as washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators. They frequently borrow the money from 
banks to make purchases such as these, and we are getting a lot of 
requests for refinancing on these items, too. 

Now, I would like to speak briefly about the effects of a depressed 
coal industry on the national security. I want to say now that anyone 
who is under the impression that the coal industry can accelerate its 
production to any set level at any given time is either badly mis- 
informed or knowingly untruthful. Anyone who understands the 
coal business knows that it may take a year or more to sink a new 
shaft and undertake operations. We are not opening new shafts be- 
cause our business does not warrant it, so if an emergency should 
develop when the industry is in this condition, then the country may 
get a slow response, and it will not be our fault. 

What about those hoppers and gondolas that are sitting on sidings? 
Does anyone think for 1 minute that they can be oiled up and suddenly 
sent back into service? I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, that hundreds 
of those cars are now beyond repair. Not only that, but the railroads 
are not ordering very many new cars simply because they have no use 
for them as long as coal freight revenue is being sacrificed in favor of 
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the bank accounts of the international oil people and their partners on 
other continents. 

You are acquainted with these conditions, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
not going to impose upon your time going into details. 

Let me reiterate: the economy of West Virginia’s coal communities 
is near collapse ; we have hungry people and discouraged people in our 
State ; and our national security is in grave peril so long as our mining 
industry remains in its depressed condition. Elimination of exces- 
sive imports of residual oil would serve as a tremendous stimulant to 
both the coal and railroad industries. 

We are grateful for your persistent efforts in this direction, and we 
are hopeful that this committee’s findings will prompt Congress to act 
quickly in putting a limit on the amount of foreign oil that can come 
into this country. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Neety. We thank you very much much for a very impres- 
sive statement. 

I think it should be observed, Mr. Tierney, for the benefit of those 
who do not have firsthand information about our State, which has, of 
course, for more than 30 years been the greatest coal producing State 
in the world, that at the beginning of the present administration there 
had for some months been an average of not more than 12,000 people 
in West Virginia certified as eligible for surplus food commodities. 
Within the first 3 months of the present administration, that 12,000 
average rose to more than 30,000 a month. It has increased every 
month from that time until the present. 

Last November, it was 184,000 for the State of West Virginia. And 
at the present time, according to your testimony, in only 33 of the 
55 counties of the State, there are now 253,000 or 12 percent of the 
entire population of our State certified for surplus commodities. And 
thousands have left our State, as you know, Mr. Tierney, during the 
last few years, some of them going as far as California, to the airplane 
factories, looking for jobs. 

Mr. Tierney. Senator, in my hometown quite recently, as I was 
going to lunch, I saw three policemen directing traffic around a crowd 
of people that bulged over the sidewalk into the street. I couldn’t 
understand what was happening and so I inquired of one of the officers. 
He told me that they were people waiting for the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities. 

I saw that within a matter of 10 days. The situation is terrible. 
It is perfectly dreadful. 

Senator Nrgety. Yesterday afternoon Congressman Van Zandt, of 
Pennsylvania, presented charts here that were almost as large in 
their disclosures as the testimony that you have just given about 
the unemployment situation of West Virginia, which, according to 
Mr. Lawrence’s United States News and World Report of last April 
is such that West Virginia is the hardest hit State in the United 
States by unemployment. It listed 13 distressed unemployment areas 
at that time. It is much worse now. And the title of that article 
was “Where Jobs Are Hardest To Get.” 

Congressman Van Zandt showed that 9.7 percent of all the people 
in Pennsylvania are today being fed with surplus commodities pro- 
vided by the United States Government. And he attributes that, 
in the countries for which he was speaking, largely to the cutthroat 
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competition of residual and imported oil with the coal industries 
in those counties of the district which he represents. 

It is a distressing statement, and for the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania it was almost as distressing as the testimony you have given 
about the condition of the miners and the unemployed in our State, 
Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Trerney. Senator, I would like to make this additional com- 
ment: I just received this information from one of our companies, 
a company which did not ship a great deal of its coal to the eastern 
seaboard, because it is not the type coal that is ordinarily used there. 
Nevertheless, in 1946 we shipped 64,953 tons of coal; in 1947, 49,732; 
in 1948, 45,783; in 1954, 7,528. And thus far this year we have 
not shipped a pound. 

Senator Nreety. That is tidewater coal ? 

Mr. Trerney. Through tidewater. 

Now, that is a good illustration of what has been happening. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for permitting me to appear before you. 

Senator Nee.ty. Thank you very much, Mr. Tierney. 

The subcommittee regrets that we will have to discontinue this 
hearing and adjourn until tomorrow at 10 o’clock, when the next 
witness on the list for today will be the first witness tomorrow 
morning if he is here. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 12 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1955 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor AnD Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely and Lehman. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member, and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nee.y. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Fox, will you please proceed ? 

Mr. rey is president of the railway employees department of the 
A. F. of L. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL FOX, PRESIDENT, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Fox. Good morning, Senator. 

My name is Michael Fox; I am president of the railway employees 
department of the American Federation of Labor. The railway em- 
da department is a department of the American Federation of 
szbor specially chartered to handle matters in the railroad industry. 
Six standard A. F. of L. unions are affiliated with the department : 

International Association of Machinists 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Build- 
ers, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 

International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Laborers 

These six organizations, operating through the railway employees 
department, represent the workers in the railway shops, roundhouses, 
and yards, who maintain service, inspect and repair railway rolling 
stock, and do other skilled mechanical and electrical work on the rail- 
way falling within their respective crafts. The department was set 
up to handle matters of common interest to ali of the crafts on a volun- 
tary cooperative basis. 
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In the year 1953, there were 316,780 employees in the railway shops. 
This figure is the average of 12 counts made of railway employment at 
the middle of each of the 12 months in that year in accordance with 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This average 
is sometimes called a count of regular railway jobs; it is useful for 
measuring historic trends of railway employment; however, as I shall 
point out later, it is no measure of the actual number of workers who 
make up railway equipment maintenance forces and whose livelihood 
is directly dependent on their railway shop employment. Of this 
total of 316,780 workers, 171,605, or about 54 percent, were skilled 
mechanics; 74,856, or about 24 percent, were helpers and apprentices; 
58,991, 18.6 percent, were classified laborers and stationary engineers 
and firemen; and 11,328, 3.6 percent, were cleaners who service rail- 
way passenger cars. 

Railway shop forces today are faced with two serious employment 
problems ; first, the number of jobs has declined heavily over the years, 
and there is no indication that it will not continue to do so in the 
years ahead; and, second, seasonal fluctuations in railway shop em- 

loyment have become substantial and have created economic prob- 
ae for all workers, even those whose long service should assure full- 
time work and stable annual earnings. 

The first of these two problems has arisen as a result of two major 
causes. One of these was inevitable; the other is directly attributable 
to policies adopted by railway management, policies which are fun- 
damentally unsound and uneconomical, and which, I believe, have 
been and are unnecessary. 

The railway industry has become tremendously more efficient in 
every respect over the last 40 years—trains have become more com- 
fortable and safer, they travel faster, and they haul greater loads of 
freight and passengers. All classes of employees have become much 
more efficient, producing more per employee or per man-hour than 
ever before. This greater productivity has reduced the employment 
of most classes of railway workers, including the mechanical trades’ 
classes who maintain railway equipment. This improved efficiency, 
in itself, was desirable, even though it has resulted, over the years, in 
the displacement of many workers,. 

But this decline in employment has been made even worse by rail- 
way management policy. The carriers are farming out to contractors 
a substantial proportion of railway maintenance work which should 
be done by regular railway employees. Sharp seasonal fluctuations of 
railway shop employment are also largely due to management policies 
which are unsound, uneconomic, and unnecessary. 

I shall discuss these matters in more detail. First, however, I would 
like to give the committee a better perspective of the railway employ- 
ment problem from both a historical and a current viewpoint. I shall 
divide my discussion under the following subheadings: 

1. The long-term trend of railway shopcraft employment. 

2. Current seasonal irregularity of railway shop employment 

3. Present unemployment of railway shop classes. 

4. Management policies which have reduced railway employment 
opportunities 

oo need for action to stabilize employment of railway shopcraft 
workers. 
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THE LONG-TERM TREND OF RAILWAY SHOPORAFT EMPLOYMENT 


There were twice as many railway shopcraft workers 30 years ago 
as there are today. The average midmonth count of all shop classes 
in 1923 was ees by 1929, the number had dropped to 429,145 ; in 
the year 1953, ave had decreased to 316,780 ; and preliminary 
figures for the year 1954 show a further drop to 257,972. 1953 level 
was 44 percent under 1923 and 26 percent under 1929. Employment 
in 1954 was an additional 18.5 percent under 1953, and was less than 
half that of 1923. 

The low employment in 1953 was in sharp contrast to the volume of 
traffic, which was comparatively high in that year. Gross ton-miles 
in transportation service of all class I railways totaled 1,872,713 million 
in 1953. This was 29 percent above 1923 and 12.5 percent above 1929. 
Thus, even though railway traffic was well above the 1920's, employ- 
ment had fallen substantially below those earlier years. Traffic 
dropped in 1954, of course, in response to the general decline in 
industrial production and business conditions. However, in the latter 
months of 1954—particularly in December—traffic began to increase 
with general industrial recovery. But there was no rise in shop em- 

loyment. Carloadings in December 1954 were 4 percent over Decem- 

r 1953; but shop employment in December 1954 was 18 percent 
under the same 1953 month. 

The employment drop for skilled mechanics has been only slightly 
less serious than for the shop group as a whole. Class I railways 
employed 263,396 mechanics in 1923; by 1929, this number had de- 
clined to 203,180; and in 1953 to 171,605. By 1954, the number of 
mechanics was down to 144,027. Employment declines for the lesser 
skilled groups have been more severe than for the skilled workers. 
There were 156,511 helpers and apprentices in 1923. In 1953 there 
were only 74,856, and the number dropped in 1954 to 55,202. The 
firemen and oilers’ group consisting of ship laborers and stationary 
engineers and firemen suffered a similar drastic decline. In 1923, there 
were 124,917; in 1953, only 58,991; and in 1954, 48,509. 

I have cited these figures only to illustrate the general nature of 
employment trends, and the magnitude of the decline in railway shop- 
craft jobs. In order that the committee may have before it more 
complete details on these employment trends, I have appended to this 
statement a table which shows the trend of employment for each year 
from 1923 to 1954 (table I). 

These data show clearly this great drop in employment of these 
classes throughout the years. It has been a continuous decline, seldom 
interrupted, except during the period of World War II, and again 
briefly during the Korean emergency. It has resulted, of course, in 
heavy unemployment for shopmen. 


CURRENT SEASONAL IRREGULARITY OF RAILWAY SHOP EMPLOYMENT 


Before reviewing the statistics on unemployment of railway shop 
workers, I would like to first point out recent seasonal fluctuations in 
employment of our classes. 

_ As I have already stated, the average midmonth count of railway 
Jobs in 1954 was only 257,972. This, however, is an average of 12 dif- 
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ferent figures, and it reflects both the substantial total drop from the 
levels of previous years and variations within the year, 1954. 

Employment in 1954 ranged from a high in January of 291,338 to 
u low in December of 246,658. This followed 1953 when the range 
was from 326,375 to 302,584. The variation affected all classes— 
mechanics, as well as the lesser skilled groups. There was an overall 
variation of 20,000 mechanics’ jobs during 1954, and proportionately 
as large variations for helpers and apprentices and laborers. , 

These are national averages for all carriers, however, and they do 
not measure the actual number of workers affected by these changes 
since they tend to cancel out divergent variations on different carriers. 

It is possible, for example, that, in some months northern carriers 
are laying off men while southern roads are calling men back. The 
national employment figures consequently understate the actual fluc- 
tuations since a man who holds rights on one railway cannot—during 
his layoff period—pick up work on another railway. 

Thus, on the New York Central, the average employment of shop 
forces in 1953 was 27,573, and in 1954, was 20,954. But, during the 
2-year period employment reached a high of 28,271 in April 1953, and 
dropped to a low of 17,209 in November of 1954, a much larger range 
of variation than was true of the average of all railways. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad, shopcraft employment was at a 
2-year peak of 46,409 in January 1953 and dropped to a low of 27,490 
in December 1954, again a much larger proportional drop than was 
shown for the average of all carriers. These wide ranges of employ- 
ment were to some extent counterbalanced by fluctuations on other 
railroads, where peaks and valleys came at different dates. 

A more complete picture of the actual fluctuation of railway shop 
employment can be drawn from figures assembled by the Railroad 
Retirement Board on the experience of individual railway workers. 
The latest such information available covers the year 1953. As I 
pointed out above, the employment of shop workers during that year 
was 316,780. That was an annual average of jobs which ranged from 
a national total of 326,375 in the high month of January down to 
302,584 in the low month of December. 

Railroad Retirement Board statistics show that a total of 417,209 
individual workers were employed in railway shop classes during 
that year. Of that total, 69.941 received less than 6 months’ work; 
and 128,456 got less than 12 months’ work. It is true this number 
includes some permanent turnover elements, such as retirements and 
deaths, but most of it is a result of employment instability. Now rail- 
way shop workers have usually been considered to be one of the most 
stable groups, in terms of employment, of all railway classes. 

As I have already stated, 1953 was a year of extremely high traffic. 
Actually, in terms of gross revenues and net income, 1953 was the 
greatest year in railway history. The railways took in more total 
dollars from their operations than ever before, and their net income 
after all expenses, taxes, and fixed charges was the highest on record, 
above even the highest year of the 1926-29 boom era as well as the 
peak year of their World War IT prosperity. 

T have appended a table showing the principal items in the railway 
income account on a comparative basis for a number of representative 
years over the last 3 decades (table IT). 
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Yet in that year 1953, nearly a third of the shopmen were not em- 
ployed full time, and a large group of them—almost 70,000—were 
out of work more than 6 months. 


PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT OF RAILWAY SHOP CLASSES 


According to the Railroad Retirement Board, unemployment among 
shop forces is now very high and has been so during all of the benefit 
year starting July 1, 1954. In July 1954, 34,520 applications were 
made for unemployment benefits. 

In August, the number of unemployed receiving benefits increased 
to 45,520, and in no month since then has the number dropped below 
40,000. 

In the month of January 1955, there were about 49,000 shopmen 
receiving such benefits. 

This, of course, does not give the full number who are unemployed 
since there are substantial numbers of workers who have already 
received all of the benefits they are entitled to for this benefit year. 
Over 10,000 shopworkers used up their benefits in the month of 
January 1955, alone. 

The unemployment is widespread and has affected workers in all 
sections of the country. I have obtained from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board some rough estimates of the number of shopmen out of 
work as of December 31, 1954, at a number of specific points through- 
out the country. I would like to list only a few of them. 

At Keyser, W. Va., the B. & O. car and locomotive shops had 330 
employees laid off as of the end of the year. I have not heard that 
they have yet been called back at this point. The C. & O. laid off 105 
at Peach Creek, W. Va.; the Virginian Railway laid off 143 at Mul- 
lens, W. Va., in their motive power department. The Norfolk & West- 
ern had 56 laid off at Bluefield, W. Va.; the C. & O., 200 out of the 
re power department at Hinton, W. Va., and 700 at Huntington, 

. Va. 

At Columbus, Ohio, 1,107 men out of the maintenance of equipment 
departments of the Pennsylvania, C. & O., and New York Central 
Railroads had been: laid off. The New York Central laid off 225 in 
their Bellefontaine, Ohio, shops, and abandoned its Cleveland, Ohio, 
Linndale car and locomotive shops with a layoff of 260 men. The 
Nickel Plate laid off 190 at Lima and Delphos, Ohio, and the C. & O. 
laid off 100 men in its Cincinnati Cheviot enginehouse. 

The car and locomotive shops of the New York Central at Albany, 
N. Y., had 1,250 laid off as of December 31, 1954. At Buffalo, N. Y., 
the New York Central shops laid off 485 men; the B. & O. laid off 
150 men at their Salamanca, N. Y., roundhouse and shops. The 
D. & H. laid off 153 men at Oneonta, N. Y. 

Now, these are but examples of the layoffs that have affected thou- 
sands of railway shopmen. They have resulted unquestionably in 
great hardships to the men themselves and to their families. How- 
ever, the effect of these layoffs does not stop there. As I’m sure the 
members of this committee recognize, many of the communities where 
railway shops are located and where these men live are small in size. 
In some of them, railway work and steady railway employment are 
dominant factors in the economic life of the community. A shut- 
down, or heavy layoff in the railroad shop has meant trouble for every 
one in the town. 
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With the return of better business and higher levels of railway traf- 
fic, we may hope that many of the workers laid off last year will be 
brought back, and there have been some rehirings in recent weeks in 
scattered shops. However, the problem is still serious and employ- 
ment appears to be continuing well below that of a few years ago. 
Moreover, the policy of many railways of imposing seasonal layoffs 
on shop forces will continue to be a serious problem even with higher 
ssisitay GangRentatial 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES WHICH HAVE REDUCED RAILWAY EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTU NITIES 


There are two management policies which have had the greatest ad- 
verse effect on employment trends of railway shop classes—the con- 
tracting out of work and the seasonal adjustment of shopwork to vari- 
ations in railway revenues. 

The contracting out of shop maintenance work has been an issue be- 
tween these organizations and some railway managements for many 
years, but it has been only during the last 10 years—since the end of 
World War II—that the policy has resulted in substantial and per- 
manent unemployment for railway shop forces. 

At an earlier date in our relations with the carriers, it was fre- 
quently a device the managements used to fight unionization or to 
avoid application of standard rates of pay in our agreement. It was 
with the diesel revolution, however, that railway employment became 
seriously threatened. 

When the carriers made their first investments in diesel locomotives, 
there was, naturally enough, some reluctance on the part of manage- 
ment to install diesel maintenance facilities, particularly until the new 
locomotives had proven their worth and efficiency. 

Unfortunately, this led many carriers during that early experi- 
mental stage to contract out all of their diesel maintenance work. 
This policy then was continued in later years as they acquired addi- 
tional diesel units, and for some railroads even after they had com- 
pris dieselized and had seapped all of their steam power. We have 

en able in recent years to induce some carriers which have gone over 
completely to diesel power to build their own diesel shops. Many 
carriers have declined to do so, and have continued to contract out their 
shopwork. A substantial portion of the employment loss during the 
postwar years has unquestionably been caused by this management 
policy. The seriousness of this aspect of our problem becomes ap- 

arent when we see how important the diesel locomotive has become 
in terms of numbers of units operated and the proportion of total 
traffic moved in relation to other types of power. 

At the end of the year 1953, there were 34,989 locomotives of all 
classes in operation of class I railways. Of these, 22,503 were diesel 
units, 64 percent of the total. 

During the year 1953, the carriers had acquired and installed 1,943 
new diesel units. There are practically no new steam units purchased, 
only 15 for the entire country. A few diesel units were retired from 
service either for rebuilding or for scrappage. But 4,372 steam 
locomotives were retired—practically all for permanent withdrawal— 
to be sold or scrapped. The full importance of diesel power in the 
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railway picture today becomes even clearer when we eXamine data 
on train movements. 

In November 1954, the latest month for which we have data, class I 
railways moved 37,377,346 train-miles in road freight service. Of 
that total, 31,763,069 train-miles were pulled by diesel power, 85 
percent. Passenger service train-miles in November 1954 totaled 
25,105,329, including all operations, through and suburban. Diesel 
power was used in 19,829,770 of that total number of miles, 79 percent 
of the total. The passe service ratio would be even larger if we 
eliminated trains pulled by multiple unit electric power in suburban 
service. Overall, the diesel locomotive is replacing completely steam 
power in almost all sections of the country. There are few excep- 
tions, of course, notably the Norfolk & Western Railway, which 
operates through bituminous-mining areas, has steadfastly continued 
to use steam power, and is experimenting now with new types of 
steam equipment that it hopes will match the diesel in efficiency. The 
N. & W. is the exception. One of the most noteworthy news items 
of the past several months to my mind was the announcement that 
steam power is no longer used either in or out of the Kansas City 
terminal. Kansas City is the third largest railway terminal in the 
Nation. This event shows how far the movement to dieselization 
has gone. 

So large a proportion of the railway system has now been dieselized 
that the market for new diesel locomotives is growing noticeably 
thinner. Manufacturers of diesels will have to depend for their future 
markets on replacement needs which, of course, will be nothing like 
the vast market they have known during the last 10 to 15 years. 
Because of this, manufacturers like General Motors are actively seek- 
ing railway maintenance work to be done in the shops that up to now 
have been building diesels. 

I do not have data on the extent to which the carriers are farming 
out their work to such outside companies, but the trend of employment 
in railway shops suggests that a considerable number of them are 
doing so. It is no secret, of course, that the automobile and the truck 
have become the railways’ greatest competitors. Now, General Motors 
is the largest builder of automobiles; therefore it is, in a sense, the 
biggest competitor the railways have. I find it hard to believe, 
therefore, that the railways could favor such a corporation, turning 
over to it a substantial portion of their regular maintenance work, 
and displacing thousands of their own employees. 

We railroaders know that it is not in the long-term interests of the 
carriers to farm out their maintenance work to anyone. Our industry 
has become a tremendously efficient transportation agency over the 
years; there is no other way by which most materials and commodities 
can be moved from place to place with the ease and safety, the speed, 
and the economy which the railways provide. Railway shop forces 


believe they have significantly contributed to the development of this 
efficiency. Our standards of training and apprenticeship have been 
maintained soupahentty throughout the years. Men who have come 


into the industry and have become regular railroaders are proud of 
the jobs they have done in the past and intend to keep up the know- 
how and skills that the carriers need in the future. The carriers need 
to have their own maintenance organizations. Arrangements with 
outside agencies will quickly be upset or canceled in the event more 
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' profitable work should become available to General Motors and these 
other outside contractors. 

Suppose our Nation gets into another general war. From our 
World War II experience, we know there will be an immediate and 
urgent demand that all production facilities be converted to munitions 
production. These General Motors plants and the plants of other 
outside contractors will be changed over to producing tanks, jeeps, 
or guns. The railways who have depended on those plants for their 
locomotive maintenance work will find themselves with no means or 
facilities whatever to continue such work. The result will be a heavy 
impairment of railway efficiency, and perhaps even a drop in the 
total service the railways will be able to provide. I need not tell 
the members of this committee that transportation is a critical indus- 
try in wartime, and the Nation’s need for it is immensely greater than 
in normal times. Failure of the railways to do their large part of 
that transportation job would be a national calamity. Yet this could 
follow if the policy of contracting out regular railway maintenance 
work is continued. Clearly, the railways need their own diesel main- 
tenance shops. 

Senator Thalia if my visit to you this morning serves no other 
purpose, I hope your committee will call this serious matter to the 
attention of those in charge of national security. 

Senator Leman. You have painted a very graphic picture. Have 
you anything in your contract with the railroad companies with 
regard to their contracting out work, or is there anything in your 
contract that would prohibit that? 

Mr. Fox. Well, our contracts are fairly specific, Senator, and they 
provide that all of the work that falls within these classes will be 
performed by our people in the railroad facilities. But we have run 
into a rather strange situation, as a result of this. 

Our contracts are specific enough, and we consider such matters 
as violations of contracts. As you well know, we have recourse under 
the Railway Labor Act to pursue such matters and take our unad- 
justed disputes to the National Railway Adjustment Board. And 
what happens when we go to the Adjustment Board in these cases 
is something like this: 

First of all, we have the manpower. There is no question about us 
having the skill and the manpower and the know-how. But because 
it takes a different type of equipment, different types of machinery, to 
do the overall niaintenance work on diesels, we have not been suc- 
cessful in convicing the Adjustment Board. Technically, they agree 
it makes our agreements, Senator, very inoperative in that direction. 
carrier, since the carrier does not have the facilities to perform the 
work. In other words, if the carrier does not provide the facilities, 
it makes our agreements, Senator, very inoperative in that direction. 

We have urged, and are constantly urging, railroads to set up 
proper facilities to do this work. Many of them have responded 
magnificently. 

But, as I have pointed out here, we still have a large proportion 
of them who do a great deal of their work in outside shops because 
they lack the proper facilities to do it in their own shops. That is 
the picture, Senator. It is most distressing to our people who have 
devoted their lives to the industry and still more distressing to us 
who look upon this with the experiences we gained in World War IT, 
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where the railroads were recognized without a question of a doubt as 
the first line of national defense. Had it not been for the gigantic 
job the railroads did in moving the implements of war to our Armed 
Forces, we may not have ended that catastrophe as speedily as we 
did. 

We are concerned not from any selfish point of view but from the 
standpoint of national security that attention should be directed to 
this policy of the railroad managements. 

Senator Lenman. Does the Teal of equipment to which you have 
referred in connection with the maintenance work also apply with 
regard to the building of diesel engines in the shops of the railroads? 
Could they do it without large capital investments in new equip- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Fox. The actual manufacture of the diesel equipment, I would 
have to agree, would call for large capital investments to provide 
the necessary machinery. But it would only take, in many, many 
cases, a small investment to equip the present shops with suitable fa- 
cilities and machinery to take care of the maintenance needs; that is. 
the overhaul, taking the component parts of the diesel and repairing 
them, and placing them back in a serviceable condition to be used 
again. It would only take a very slight cost. The railroads have found 
that out, those that have gone into this extensively. 

Senator Lenman. Let me ask you this question. 

I can see that this is a serious situation, but with the exception of 
possibly drawing this to the attention of the defense authorities, pos- 
sibly ales drawing it to the attention of the railroads, have you any 
specific suggestions with regard to this as to how this situation could 
be improved within the framework of our laws? 

Mr. Fox. Yes, Governor. We have endeavored through consulta- 
tions both with our people on the property and at my level with 
officials of railway management, to convince them of the need for doing 
this. Invariably, we get the kind of excuse, “Well, we think you are 
right, but our revenues have dropped off, and we do not have the 
money to invest in such equipment. 

There aren’t any-of them that give you a flat denial that what you 
are saying is true and that it is proper, because to me, to leave the con- 
trol of the motive power of the railroads of this country in the hands 
of a third party even in normal times could cause serious difficulties 
in the railroad industry. 

I would be very happy to again renew our efforts to try to convince 
railroad managements, with any help this committee could give us. 

Senator Leman. That, as I understand it, would be largely a 
matter of persuasion. 

Mr. Fox. That is correct. 

Senator Leuman, Are there any other specific suggestions you 
could give to this committee? 

Mr. Fox. I would like to give that a little thought, Governor, and 
perhaps we might be able to suggest some other ideas. I just do not 
have all of them at the moment. But I will be very happy to cooperate 
with the railroads in changing this type of situation. It is quite evi- 
dent what is going on. You pick up some of the leading magazines 
in the Nation, and you will find large advertisements, not only from 
General Motors but from the General Electric Co., offering to service 
or overhaul diesel equipment, i. e., switching diesels and other types 
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of diesels, and put them back in shape in 30 days. They are advertis- 
ing that in all of our leading magazines. The electromotive division 
of General Motors has built a huge plant in La Grange, LIL, which 
they calla repair bay. It is separate from their actual manufacturing 
plant, and they have put up the necessary machinery just to do this type 
of work. They have under construction a similar plant on the out- 
skirts of Salt Lake City, Utah. Another one has been built in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Many inducements are being offered to railroad man- 
agement to have all their repairs to diesel locomotives sent to those 
facilities rather than having the work done in their own shops. 

I have had the promise and the pledge of many railroad presidents 
that they will not commit their equipment to those kinds of contracts, 
but up until now we have not been able to get near enough assurance 
that the railroad maintenance work will be done as it should be done, 
in railway shops. 

I would like to turn now to the other policy of the carriers which 
had adversely affected the employment picture of railway shop em- 
ployees—the seasonal hirings and layoffs which are regulated usually 
by the changes in revenues or expenses of the individual carriers. 

I have pointed out already how severe these seasonal fluctuations 
have become. In 1953, it will be recalled, one-third of railway shop 
workers obtained less than 12 months’ work. In 1953 and 1954, 
monthly employment varied from a low in December 1954 of 246,658 to 
a high in January 1953 of 326,376. Now, the question may be legiti- 
mately asked, perhaps the carriers did not need as much work in the 
lighter traffic months particularly in 1954 as they did in the early 
months of 1953 when traffic, and presumably wear and tear on equip- 
ment, was greater. 

The need for maintenance, of course, is directly related to the extent 
to which equipment is used. Thus, maintenance work usually must 
be increased after periods of heavy traffic, and is perhaps not so nec- 
essary after periods of reduced traffic. This is a very convenient cir- 
cumstance, of course, since during a of heavy traffic, more of 
the equipment must be kept in use than in the lighter =, and it 
makes possible the scheduling of more maintenance work in the lighter 
traffic periods. Railway traffic is subject to substantial seasonal fluc- 
tuations, and railway officials are able to predict with reasonable ac- 
curacy the periods when equipment will be in heavy use, and when it 
can be made available for service and maintenance. 

This ability to predict should make possible advance determination 
and planning of shop employment. 

As a result of years of experience, for example, carriers can gage 
their probable car requirements a considerable period in advance. 
Requirements in low-traffic months, such as February, are less than in 
high-traffic months like September and October. It would be ex- 
pected, therefore, that car maintenance work and employment in the 
periods before such low- and high-utilization months would reflect 
variations in expected traffic. 

During the last two years, however, carrier maintenance scheduling 
does not appear to have followed the reasonable course. 

In the month of January 1953, class I railways employed 326,375 
men in their shop forces. At the end of January, they reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 90,661 freight cars in bad order— 
roughly 4.6 percent of the freight cars owned were in need of repairs. 
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This was the situation at the end of January, just before the expected 
low traffic month of the year. 

In August 1953, the railways employed only 317,121 men in their 
shop forces. At the end of that month, they reported 95,380 bad 
order cars—+.9 percent of the total. 

In September, they employed only 314,310 shop workers. By the 
end of that month their bad order cars had increased to 96,757—5.0 
percent of the total—with the month of October, which is normally 
the high traffic month of the year, ahead. The carriers employed 
more workers and did a more complete maintenance job in the month 
prior to their expected low traffic than in the months prior to their 
traffic peaks. 

In 1954, the number and proportion of bad order cars were much 
higher than 1953 figures, as a result of the heavy layoffs of our shop 
forces. 

By March 1954, total shop employment had dropped to 265,275. At 
the end of that month, the bad order freight cars had increased to 
101,820. By August, employment had declined to 249,120, and bad 
order cars increased to 124,248. Thus, as additional men have been 
laid off the carriers have fallen further behind in their maintenance. 

As I have already shown, data on the employment for all railways 
tend to obscure what has happened on some individual carners. I 
cited particularly the New York Central which had very heavy layoffs 
between early 1953 and the latter months of 1954. This has had a 
striking effect on the condition of New York Central freight cars. In 
April 1953, the New York Central had 28,271 shop workers, and at 
the end of that month, 12,856 of its freight cars—8.0 percent of the 
total owned—were in bad order. Employment of shop workers de- 
clined slightly month by month. By August, employment had dropped 
to 27,282, and the bad order cars increased to 15,876. By November, 
employment had dropped further to 26,898; bad order cars increased 
to 16,472. Month by month thereafter, throughout most of 1954, New 
York Central shop employment dropped off, and month by month, 
the condition of its freight cars continued to deteriorate. By Sep- 
tember 1954, employment had dropped to 19,171; bad order cars in- 
creased to 21,373; 13.8 percent of the total cars. 

The B. & O. and Pennsylvania had similar experiences. On the 
B. & O. employment dropped from 16,265 in April 1953, to 12,333 in 
August 1954; bad order cars increased from 6,606 to 13,905 during the 
same period. 

Pennsylvania shop employment dropped from 46,409 in January 
1953, to 27,490 in December 1954; bad order cars increased in number 
from 18,241 to 29,750. I have cited these few figures for the railways 
as a whole and for these three large eastern carriers only to illustrate 
the fact that the decisions of management to lay off workers are not 
based on the need or lack of need for maintenance work. 

It is difficult to say exactly what considerations may lead railway 
officials to curtail necessary maintenance work and thus lay off 
workers, since there are some differences in the attitudes of manage- 
ment from carrier to carrier. 

The basic factor is usually economic; that is, the level of rev- 
enues, or net. income for the month or period concerned. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permits the carriers substantial leeway 
in their reports of expenditures for maintenance work, and the rail- 
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ways frequently use this leeway to balance out their books for par- 
ticular periods. The practice is hard to defend in principle, since 
ae the work must be done and it will be reflected on company 
books in later periods. In the meantime, it causes thousands of lay- 
offs of railway workers with resulting hardship for the individuals, 
their families and their communities. 


NEED FOR ACTION TO STABILIZE EMPLOYMENT OF RAILWAY SHOPCRAFT 
WORKERS 


The executive council of the Railway Employees Department has 
been giving careful and continuous study to the growing problem of 
unemployment in railway shop forces. We are planning to bring 
this problem—in all of its aspects—before the convention of the 
Department which is scheduled for the near future. Clearly, the 
number of shop workers has dropped too much, too much for the 
industry’s good and too much for the Nation’s welfare. There are 
too many railway shop workers unemployed, permanently or season- 
ally. Something must be done about it, and we feel that the carriers 
should join us in our efforts to stabilize railway shopcraft jobs. 

Guaranteed employment is not a new objective of railway shop 
organizations. We have had studies and surveys of many phases of 
this overall problem underway for many years, and we have success- 
fully developed and put into operation a plan on one major carrier, 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

In 1927, the Department negotiated with that carrier a program to 
stabilize the employment of railway shop mechanics, helpers, ap- 
prentices, and coach cleaners on an annual basis. The program was 
generally successful and has continued in effect for nearly 30 years. 
It works in the following manner: During the month of December 
of each year, the committee representing the workers meets with 
management representatives and determines the number of employees 
in a minimum work force which will be provided with full employ- 
ment of 52 weeks-in the following year. As originally established, 
the guaranty was for a full 48 hours per week. That, of course, has 
now been reduced to the present number of work hours in a regular 
week—40 hours. 

The purpose of the plan is explicitly to avoid and eliminate extreme 
fluctuations in employment and to increase workers’ security. The 
guaranty is applied not just on an overall basis to the total number 
of employees in our classes on the railway ; the negotiators each year 
determine exactly how many men will guaranteed full employ- 
ment at each shop, roundhouse and other facility on the line of the 
carrier. 

There is one general escape clause which may & into operation 
under certain circumstances after a given procedure is followed. 
Either party has the right to initiate a review of the number to 
whom the guarantee is to apply if the predetermined number is found 
to create a severe hardship anywhere. This option may be exercised 
at any time after January 31 of each year, and changes are determined 
by negotiation. The arrangement provides a further basis for can- 
cellation of the program on 10 days’ notice. To my knowledge neither 
party has suggested abandoning the plan at any time during the years 
it has been in operation. 
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The Seaboard plan has not been a perfect plan, and we hope to get a 
national employment-stabilization program, which will provide more 
complete security. We hope to eliminate most seasonal variations 
and to hold down long term job-loss trends. 

Employment stability is a necessary and feasible objective for rail 
way shop forces. I feel that a comprehensive plan which will assure 
that railway workers do railway maintenance is neither unreasonable 
nor uneconomical. It is, in fact, essential to future railway efficiency, 
and is essential to the national welfare to make sure that railway 
maintenance work can always be accomplished whatever may come. 
Seasonal stability, which has been accomplished for very substantial 
forces on one railway, is a practical and sensible objective which will 
improve maintenance efficiency for the carriers and abolish hardships 
for the workers. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


TaBLe 1.—Hmployment of railway shopcraft workers, 1923-54 
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TABLE 2.—Income account items, class I line-haul railways, 1921-54 
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Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1921-51: Pre- 
liminary Abstract of Railway Statistics, 1952 and 1953; Statements M-100, M-125; press release of Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 


Mr. Fox. Mr. Chairman, in response to Senator Lehman’s inquiry 
as to whether I have any more suggestions, I would like to say this. 


One of the suggestions that I would have is that if the railroads have 
not as yet indicated that they would come here, some way should be 
found to extend them an invitation. I believe this matter of the rail 
road industry is serious enough that they should participate. 

Senator Nreety. That can be done, of course. 

Mr. Fox, do you not think that the prostration of the coal industry 
caused by the importation in floodlike proportions of residual oil 
has also a great deal to do with the unemployment in the railroad 
industry generally ¢ 

Mr. Fox. I believe that to those coal-carrying roads, Senator, there 
has come a curtailment of their freight revenues that has been brought 
about by some of the measures that you spoke about. I must confess 
I am not an expert in that phase of it. I have looked at it. It has a 
particular degree of concern to all of us. And I know that the eco- 
nomic conditions of this country can well be geared to such causes 
as that. 

Senator Neety. Do you happen to know personally of the amount 
of unemployment in the railroad industry in such cities as Bluefield, 
Grafton, Martinsburg, Charleston ? 

Mr. Fox. I have some figures, Senator. I can give you a rough idea 
in the State of West Virginia and many of the other States. 

At Huntington, as of now—and these are subject to variations; we 
receive these from the Retirement Board—on the C. & O., there are 
something like 700 unemployed at the present time. 

Senator Neety. Is that not a pretty large proportion of the entire 
force there? 
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Mr. Fox. Oh, I would say that is better than 35 percent. 

Senator Negry. You, of course, know that a large part, the greater 
art, of the freight carried by the C. & O. which originates in West 
Virgtais is coal, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Fox. Yes: undoubtedly that is correct, Senator. 

At Ashland, Ky., there are 765 of these forces unemployed. 

Senator Neety. That is just across the river. 

Mr. Fox. And I might add that these figures do not reflect the 
total unemployment, because this only reflects those who are at present 
drawing unemployment benefits. There are many of these unfortu- 
nate workers whose benefits have expired, and this would not reflect 
the total unemployment problem in hses cities. 

Senator Neery. What do you have on the city of Charleston ‘ 

Mr. Fox. Peach Creek, 105; Bluefield, 56; Princeton, 79; Mullens, 
W. Va., 143: Hinton, W. Va., 200. I don’t think we have them listed 
at Charleston. 

Senator Neety. What do you have for Fairmont, W. Va. ? 

Mr. Fox. That is not listed as one of the reporting points. The total 
of West Virginia at present, just in my group alone, is about 2,500. 
This is only the shop forces. 

In the State of New York, the total is about 2,500. 

In Ohio, there are better than 2,000. 

In Pennsylvania, there are nearly 20,000. 

In New Jersey, there are about 2,000. 

In Indiana, there are about 4,000. 

That is just roughly, giving you a cross section of how this unem- 
ployment in shop crafts alone operates. 

Senator Neety. Any statements as to a high rate of employment 
are not based, then, on figures that pertain to your industry ? 

Mr. Fox. No, sir. Unfortunately, we have a very bad situation in 
the railroad industry. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you for the courtesy. 

I will be available to your committee at any time. 

Senator NgeLy. We are happy to have heard you, and you have made 
a very valuable contribution to this hearing. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you. 

Senator Neety. Ladies and gentlemen, it is the great pleasure of 
the committee to weleome Governor Marland of West Virginia. 

There may have been more courageous governors in the history of 
the world, but if there ever have been I have never heard of them. If 
there is any governor who has more faithfully served his people than 
Governor Marland has served the people of West Virginia, I have not 
heard of that fact. 

Governor, will you please proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. MARLAND, GOVERNOR OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Governor Marianp. Mr. Chairman, I am William C. Marland, 
Governor of West Virginia, a State that has probably felt the impact 
of unemployment more than any other one of the 48. 

The barometer of prosperity is falling in West Virginia, and the 
ensuing storm of unemployment is posing a crisis surpassed only by 
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the years of the past depression. Hardest hit have been the State’s 
vast bituminous coalfields, but the devastation of unemployment has 
not stopped there. Already it has made many inroads into related 
industrial employment and has shaken the economic structure of 
our State. 

Remedial measures are being taken by West Virginia. An in- 
dustrial survey has been made to determine our future industrial 
potential. Efforts to attract more and diversified industry into the 
State have been intensified. Small new avenues of employment have 
been opened to relieve some of the growing pressure of unemploy- 
ment. ‘These measures largely pertain to the future prosperity of the 
State, however, and do not answer completely the present plight of 
West Virginia’s unemployed. 

During 8 of the 12 months of 1954, West Virginia had the highest 
ratio of insured unemployment to covered work force in the Nation. 
The rate of insured unemployment reached a peak of 13 percent in 
May and averaged around 11 percent per month for 1954. At the 
end of May, 61,200 unemployed workers had applications on file with 
the State eee service offices, and averaged 52,500 applications 
on file per month for 1954. 


For those States with very large populations, that does not seem 
to be too great a figure; but when you remember that our entire popula- 
tion consists of 2 million people, 50,000-odd unemployed is indeed a 
strong factor. 

Estimated insured and noninsured unemployment rose to 70,000 at 
the peak in May and remained around 60,000 for the rest of the year. 
Unemployment turned up shghtly in January this year, principally 


from seasonal factors, and is now estimated at 63,000. 

The high level of unemployment resulting from the loss of employ- 
ment opportunities in our State was augmented by the contraction 
of employment opportunities elsewhere. The number of workers who 
lost their jobs in other States and who filed claims for unemployment 
insurance in West Virginia more than doubled, increasing from .11,284 
in 1953 to 25,921 in 1954. Migration has ceased to be a factor in 
alleviating our unemployment problem. Rather, the return of many 
of these former out-migrants has intensified our problem. 

To further indicate the large amount of unemployment existing 
in West Virginia, 15 of the 16 labor market areas in the State are 
currently classified by the United States Bureau of Employment 
Security as group IV since these areas either have substantial or very 
substantial unemployment. These labor market areas embrace 29 
counties that have 75 percent of the population and 80 percent of the 
labor force of the State. The rate of unemployment is currently 
ranging from 6.7 percent of the labor force in the Wheeling-Steuben- 
ville metropolitan area to 22.3 percent in the Beckley labor-market 
area. The median rate of unemployment for all of these areas is 13 
percent. 

The 26 counties, mostly rural, out of the 55 in the State which are 
not included in any labor-market area, are also suffering because of 
inadequate employment opportunities. Farms in the State are, for 
ithe most part, too small to provide the farm family with satisfactory 
income. Many farm families, therefore, are necessarily dependent on 
some off-farm employment. 
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The trend of employment in West Virginia is not following that of 
the Nation. For example, when employment was rising 4.1 percent 
in 1952 and 2.8 percent in 1953 in the Nation, employment was de 
clining 2.1 percent in 1952 and 2.6 percent in 1953 in our State. In 
1954, employment was off 2.8 percent in the Nation, but employment 
in West Virginia was off a substantial 8.2 percent. 

Nonfarm equipment fell to 447,100 this January to the lowest Jan 
uary level since 1941. Employment this January was 93,400 or 17.5 
percent below the January 1949 high of 540,500. Employment was 
off 33,600 or 7 percent from January a year ago. Over half (17,400) 
of the year’s loss was in bituminous coal mining. West Virginia’s 
manufacturing industries also suffered considerable work force re- 
trenchment in 1954 with the decline amounting to 7,700 or 5.9 percent 
from January 1954 to January 1955. Cutbacks affected most major 
industry groups but were most severe in the durable goods groups of 
stone, clay, glass, and primary metals. 

The 65,500 workers employed this January in the bituminous mining 
industry was only half the number employed in the industry in Janu- 
ary 1948. Thasslepenel in coal was off 37,000 or 36 percent since 
January 1953 for an average monthly loss of 1,540 for this period of 
24 months. In contrast to this steep rate of decline, the monthly loss 
was 458 for the period of 60 months from January 1948 to January 
1953. 

In 1954, mining—traditionally the major industry of the State— 
for the first time fell below trade as the largest single nonfactory user 
of manpower. 

The 25 percent drop in bituminous coal mining wages during the 
first 9 months of 1954 from the first 9 months of 1953 is most indica- 
tive of the distressed economic conditions in our coal-mining areas. 
Mining payrolls were $77 million less than the $300 million payrolls 
for the first 9 months of 1953. Some of this lost purchasing power 
was sustained by unemployment compensation. During 1954, bene- 
fits paid to some 44,000 unemployed mine workers amounted to $17,- 
894,487. This was 51.3 percent of all unemployment compensation 
benefit payments in.1954. However, 18.179 of the mine workers or 
approximately 40 percent of those drawing benefits exhausted their 
benefits. A survey showed that 60 percent of those who exhausted 
their benefits had not been able to find work since drawing their last 
benefit check. The survey further showed that the majority of these 
workers who had exhausted their benefits had to depend on their 
relatives and surplus commodities for their subsistence. 

In certain areas, the unemployment problem has been aggravated 
by the fact that glassware and pottery industries, which are concen- 
trated in a relatively small number of cities, are suffering from the 
effects of foreign competition. Recently imports of glassware from 
Germany and Japan have increased in volume and threaten to cause 
further reductions in employment this year. 

Average weekly hours in the pottery industry dropped from an 
already low of 34.0 hours in 1953 to 31.8 in 1954 for a loss of 2.2 hours. 
Average annual employment in the pottery industry was down from 
6,800 in 1952 to 5,400 in 1954 for a loss of 1,400. or 20.4 percent. 
Since 1948 employment in pottery has declined 3.700, or 40.5 percent. 
Employment in glass products has likewise suffered; employment 
dropped from 15,300 in 1952 to 14,500 in 1954 for a 5.2-percent de- 
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cline. Since 1948 employment in glass products has declined 3,200, 
or 18 percent. Wages paid in the pottery industry during the ‘first 
® months of 1954 were 16.3 percent below the amount paid the first 
® months of 1953. Wages paid in the glass-products industry during 
the first 9 months of 1954 were 5.4 percent below the amount paid 
the first 9 months of 1953. 

The seriousness of the unemployment problem in West Virginia 
can be illustrated by the fact that 107,568 individuals received 1 or 
more unemployment compensation payments during 1954. Bene- 
fits paid amounted to $34,872,329 for 1,549,031 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. This loss of manpower in unemployment is equivalent to 29,- 
790 man-years. In addition to State unemployment compensation 
benefits, $4,711,310 was paid to veterans under title IV of the VRA 
Act of — to bring the total amount of benefits paid in 1954 to 
S 39.583.639 

Now, what can be done to alleviate the unemployment problem 
in West Virginia? We are attempting to do quite a bit ourselves. 
pare much can be done nationally. For example: 

Encourage industry to eats in the State, particularly industry 
Vv ts il to the defense of the Nation since our geographic location is 
most favorable for such industries. 

2, Open up Government plants which have been closed such as 
the naval ordnance plant in South Charleston and rubber plant at 
Institute. 

3. Encourage expansion of those plants already in the State which 
are capable of producing defense materials by directing more gov- 
ernmental contracts into the State. 

4. Make the operation of the Small Business Administration more 
flexible so that it can assist employers in obtaining contracts, and to 
make loans for expansion and working capital. 

I am advised that the present ‘system under which the Small 
Business Administration is operating is too limited to assist. those 
employers who need assistance. 

Fifth, and probably most important, eliminate those laws which 
permit residual oil to destroy the markets for coal and which permit 
the products of cheap foreign labor to undersell our products such 
as glassware and pottery. 

Sixth, further improvement of our natural resources, such as 
planned flood and watershed control. 

These measures, if encouraged and initiated from a national level, 
will do much to calm the blowing storm of unemployment in West 
Virginia, though not the complete answer to the unemployment prob- 
lem, it will provide much of the needed time for projected State 
planning to become functional. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator NeeLty. Governor, we are very much obliged to you for a 
very impressive and very helpful statement. You have made a very 
valuable contribution to the record of this hearing. 

Before you leave, Governor, let me inquire if it is not a fact that 

residual oil is lar oely responsible for the decline in the coal industry 
in West V irginia? 

Governor Maruanp. I would say, Senator, that this unrestricted 
flow of residual oil is increasing economic chaos in West Virginia. 
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Senator Neety. When we had this matter before this committee in 
1950, an investigation was made of this ‘food of imported oil that 
was destroying the mining industry. It was shown at that time, and 
no one has ever disputed it, that the amount of bituminous coal that 
was being displaced each year by imported oil would require a freight 
train more than 6,000 miles long to carry it. 

Since that time the importation has greatly increased. On the same 
set of figures brought up to date on which Mr. Thurmond of the 
Southern Coal Producers Association reached his original conclu- 
sion, the train required to carry the coal that was cepeces this last 
year by imported oil would be more than 7,000 miles long. Two 
freight trains that would extend from New York to San Francisco: 
That is the amount of coal that is being displaced. 

And what you have stated about the unemployment in West Vir- 
ginia is in my opinion directly attributable to residual oil, either 
imported as such or produced from the crude oil that is now being 
imported in flood quantities in this country. 

Do you concur in that opinion ? 

Governor Mar.ianp. I do, Senator, and I am told by people who 
know that 25,000 jobs of the 60,000 that I mentioned could be directly 
attributed to this residual oil. It isslowly strangling the coal industry. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Is Congressman Reuss present ? 

We are glad to have you, sir. Will you please proceed in your own 
way ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Representative Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Congress- 
nian Henry S. Reuss of the Fifth District of Wisconsin. 

I am happy to take this opportunity to tell you the story of one 
American company and the troubles that it finds itself in because of 
our policy of not imposing restrictions on our foreign trade. 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
doing business for more than half a century, and it is today the sole 
remaining manufacturer of motorcycles in this country. Since 1939, 
our tariff rate against imports of motorcycles from abroad has been 
bound at 10 percent, which was the tariff for some years before that. 

During its entire history, until very recently, Harley-Davidson has 
been a successfully managed company from the standpoint of manage- 
ment and an excellent source of employment for our Wisconsin work- 
ing people. During World War II, to give you an idea of the dimen- 
sions of the company, it made 90,000 motorcycles and the equivalent of 
«bout 30,000 more in parts, largely for our Government and for our 
allies, in addition to subcontracting work. Then after the war, it went 
full scale into a production of motorcycles for civilian use and, in- 
deed, spent more than $4 million in the postwar years to expand and 
modernize its plant. And as of 1948, for example, it employed 2,400 
people in the production of motorcycles. 

Since 1949, imports of British and other European motorcycles have 
been absorbing more and more of the American market, so that today 
Harley-Davidson’s share of the domestic market is somewhat less than 
one-third. As a result, employment at Harley-Davidson has fallen 
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correspondingly from 2,400 in 1948 to less than 900 today. The com- 

yany’s profits have shrunk practically to the vanishing point in their 
ast fiscal year, and I am told that their production scheduled for 
1955 is lower than for 1954, and I am very much afraid that they will 
finish not in the black but in the red in their current fiscal year. 

Senator Nee.y. Congressman, in what countries does the competi- 
tion with motorcycles originate? 

Representative Reuss. Great Britain, Senator, is the leading im- 
porter of motorcycles into this country. 

Senator Neety. One other question, Congressman. Can you think 
of any purchases made by Great Britain in the location of the Harley- 
Davidson plant that have offset to any considerable extent the un- 
employment that has been caused by the competition of this foreign 
trade? 

Representative Reuss. Not immediately, Mr. Chairman. And one 
of the ironic things about this aspect of our reciprocal trade policy 
is that Harley-Davidson used to be a great exporter of motorcycles, 
which were highly regarded in the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Egypt, India, the Continent of Europe, and 
throughout the world, where people like to use motorcycles. Today, 
and for the last years since World War II, those markets have almost 
entirely been cut off by rigid import quotas of zero American motor- 
cycles on the part of most of those countries. So that the workers at 
Harley-Davidson not only have seen their domestic market taken over 
very largely by foreign imports, but to make the spectacle worse those 
same foreign countries which are seizing the domestic market have 
now refused to allow imports of Harley-Davidson American-made 
motorcycles, even though Harley-Davidson’s former dealers reported 
as recently as last month that they are just dying to get imports and 
could sell them in those countries. 

In fairness, I should add that that inability of the foreign countries 
to take Harley-Davidson motorcycles stems very largely from the 
dollar-sterling imbalance, with which, of course, we are thoroughly 
familiar. 

But from the standpoint of the worker laid off at Harley-Davidson, 
that just is not an adequate answer, as you will readily appreciate. 

Senator Nrery. Congressman, is this factory situated in your dis- 
trict ? 

Representative Reuss. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is, and the great 
majority of the workers also have their homes and residences in my 
district. 

I might say in this connection that those that do not live in my dis- 
trict live in the district of my colleague, Congressman Zablocki, and 
I know that I can speak for him at least to say this much, that he is 
deeply concerned and worried about the position that the company and 
its workers find themselves in. 

Senator Nee.ty. Congressman, am I correct in deducing from what 
you have said that apparently there has been no counterbalancing of 
prosperity brought to the people of your district that would justify a 
continuation of this devastating competition ? 

Representative Reuss. No, Mr. Chairman, I cannot say that. 
Actually, the Milwaukee area unbalance is, in my opinion, benefited 
by the foreign trade policy. A poll was conducted by the Library of 
Congress last October, which disclosed, at least from those who made 
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replies, that industries representing about 54 percent of the industries 
of the Milwaukee metropolitan area were advantaged by foreign trade, 
and industries representing only 3 or 4 percent were disadvantaged. 
However, I am sure the chairman agrees with me that those 3 or 4 
percent in any given area who are disadvantaged are worthy of the 
intense consideration of this Congress, and indeed that is why this com- 
mittee is holding its hearings. 

Senator Nee.ty. That is the opinion of at least one member of this 
subcommittee. 

Representative Reuss. I need not take the time of the committee to 
paint the really tragic picture of these men and women who have been 
laid off at Harley-Davidson. 

The company has been in business for years, and the average age of 
its employees is well up in years. For instance, even today its 25- 
year club, of employees who have been with the company for 25 years, 
numbers 493 members. They are laying off people now with 13 years 
of seniority. And, Mr. Chairman, I know that you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the tragic human side of being laid off when you have 
that kind of seniority, and when you are at an age when you just do 
not find work anywhere else. 

Senator Negity. That was the next question I wanted to ask, whether 
these discharged men from this factory are being able to find employ- 
ment in some of the other industries, that are being benefited by the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Representative Reuss. To some degree, they have, but I know per- 
sonally of many, many very skilled workers, particularly older 
workers, who have been laid off at Harley-Davidson and are simply 
not able to find work elsewhere despite their skill, because the new 
plant says, “We don’t want someone who is 50 or 55 years old.” 

Senator Nee.ty. We are glad that your unemployed have been a 
little more fortunate than ours have been in West Virginia. Because 
the coal miners of West Virginia that are being paufierized by this 
competition of foreign oil are not able to find jobs. Some of them 
have gone as far away as the airplane factories of California hunting 
for work that they could do. Because, as you have said of your men, 
most of them are past middle age. They have learned how to do 
nothing but dig coal and work in coal mines. It is difficult for them 
to find jobs. 

Representative Reuss. Let me say, though, sir, that even in Mil- 
waukee, where the unemployment problem is much less severe than 
in West Virginia, we have in excess of 20,000 unemployed in our com- 
munity today, a number of unemployed which, of course, has been 
fed by those who have had to be let out of Harley-Davidson. 

So I want to stress the seriousness of our problem in Milwaukee, too. 

My prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, indicates certain proposed 
remedies for the problem of Harley-Davidson and for the problem of 
certain other industries, such as bicycles, machinery, machine tools, 
cutlery, optical instruments, precision instruments, and so on, which 
are in a particularly good position to bid on Government contracts. 

I may say that I think that kind of relief for the management and 
workers of Harley-Davidson would go far toward reducing the hard- 
ship under which they are now suffering as a result of our foreign- 
trade policy. 
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As I say, those methods are spelled out in my written statement, 
which I herewith file with your subcommittee. 

In conclusion, may I express the appreciation of the many un- 
employed people in my district. of Milwaukee and also of the manage- 
ment of companies like Harley-Davidson for the thoughtful and 
serious consideration which your subcommittee is giving hard-work- 
ing and patriotic Americans who find themselves out of a job today 
through no fault of their own. 

Senator Nee.ty. Congressman, what, in your opinion, would be the 
effect of the passage of the bill now before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, which the House passed, and which, if it becomes law, would 
permit the President, during the next 3 years, to lower the tariff 15 

ercent more on motorcycles and increase, presumably, very largely 
increase, the importation of this foreign product, that is putting your 
factories out of existence ¢ :, 

Representative Reuss. I believe, on balance, Mr. Chairman, the 
policy of expanded world trade embodied in the bill to which you refer 
and which in the House was known as H. R. 1, is in the national 
interest, and for that reason I voted for H. R. 1, when it was in the 
House. However, I feel very keenly that something has to be done 
for industries such as the coal industry in your State and such as 
the other scattered industries. 

Senator Neety. Of course, over there you were working under a 
rule which we do not have. You could not make any exceptions, as 
I understand it, under the rule under which you operate. 

Representative Reuss. I believe that under the present escape 
clause of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act as it now stands legis- 


latively, a veer like Harley-Davidson would be able to get escape- 


clause relief. I am well aware of the fact that the Tariff Commission 
in recent years has turned down many cases which seemed to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to me, meritorious, and that in many more cases 
the President has overruled the Tariff Commission. 

Senator Negty. That is the point, exactly. 

Representative Reuss. I think in something like 8 out of 10 recent 
cases, if Iam not mistaken. 

Senator Neery. And papers like the Christian Science Monitor 
have carried banner headlines across the page saying “President 
Eisenhower Headed for Free Trade.” 

Do you believe that complete free trade would be a good thing for 
this country ¢ 

Representative Revss. Complete free trade, I do not think is either 
essential or indicated by any serious movement which we now have. 
I do believe in the principle of freer trade, and therefore, as I say, 
supported H. R. 1. ‘ 

I think, however, that serious steps have to be taken to cushion 
the impact on various sections of our economy caused by this free- 
trade policy. In short, I do not think that the administration’s posi- 
tion, which says, “Let there be freer trade, and devil take the hind- 
most,” is either a humane or a sensible policy. 

Senator Neeiy. Well, do you not believe, Congressman, that there 
will have to be some protection for industries like the one you are 
speaking about now, and protection for the coal industry, that is 
finding it impossible to compete with residual oil, with whieh this 
country is being flooded? Do you not think there will have to be 
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come exception or exceptions made in behalf of industries such as 
those you mentioned / 

Representative Reuss. Well, I feel, in behalf of an industry such 
as Harley-Davidson, (1) that the escape clause has to be made mean 
ineful. and (2) that there should be enacted legislation such as that 
set forth in the memorandum I filed with your committee, which, m 
lieu of escape-clause relief by raising tariffs, would give companies 
in the position of Harley-Davidson some relief by giving them a 
percentage break on Government contracts, so that they may convert 
to other lines; which I am confident they can do, and thus preserve 
their employment. 

Now, that is not true, I hasten to add, of the coal industry. There 
fore. I think that more fundamental legislative relief is in order. 
The exact nature of that relief I am not prepared to say, although 
I certainly approve of the intention of this subcommittee to try to 
work out a program that is in the national interest and which will 
take into account the human factor. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. 

Representative Revss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMAN HENRY S. Reuss (DEMOCRAT, WISCONSIN) BEFORE 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


I should like to take a few minutes to tell the story of one American company 
and the troubles that it finds itself in because of our policy of not imposing 
restrictions on our foreign trade. The Harley-Davidson Motor Co. of Mil 
waukee, Wis., has been doing business for more than half a century. It is 
today the sole remaining manufacturer of motorcycles in this country. Since 
1939, our tariff rate against imports of motorcycles from abroad has been bound 
at 10 percent. 

During its entire history until very recently, Harley-Davidson has been a 
profitable and successful business enterprise. During World War II, the com- 
pany manufactured 90,000 motorcycles, plus the equivalent of 30,000 additional 
motorcycles in parts for our Government and for our allies. It also did a large 
amount of subcontracting work in the war effort. After the war, civilian pro- 
duction of motorcycles was fully resumed. The company spent more than 
$4 million in expanding and modernizing its plant and machinery. Employ- 
ment in 1948 was 2,400. 

Since 1949, imports of British and other European motorcycles have been 
absorbing more and more of the American market. Today’s Harley-Davidson’s 
share of the domestic market is somewhat less than one-third. As a result, em- 
ployment at Harley-Davidson has dropped from 2,400 in 1948 to less than 900 
today. From a successful operation, the company’s profit has shrunk to 
$21,000 on sales of $13 million in the last fiscal year. The company’s current 
production schedule for 1955 is lower than for this similar period in 1954, 
presaging a further reduction in employment. 

What does this mean in terms of the men and women who work for Harley 
Davidson? Presently, men with up to 13 years of seniority have been laid off. 
Harley-Davidson has long sought for continuity of employment and, as a result, 
its 25-year club numbers 483 members among its employees. That means that 
the average employee is up in years. When he is let out, he finds it almost 
impossible to get work elsewhere. 

To make matters worse, Harley-Davidson once enjoyed a splendid export 
market. It now finds itself cut off, by rigid import quotas, from almost all of 
this export market—the United Kingdom, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
and many another. 

I have had long talks with both the management and the workers at Harley- 
Davidson. They are not isolationists, and they believe that this country is 
best off when we can enjoy a greatly increased two-way international trade. 
But they dislike the suggestion that they should be asked to drop dead, without 
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any thought being given to how cushion the impact on them of the policy of 
expanding international trade. 

I am heartily in favor of legislation introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Humphrey and Kennedy, and in the House of Representatives by Congressmen 
Herman Bberharter, Harrison A. Williams, Jr., and myself, to cushion the impact 
of the liberalized trade policy on companies, workers, and communities who 
are adversely affected. The particular portion of this legislation in which I am 
most interested is that contained in H. R. 2992. Under this bill, a company 
which was being harmed by expanding foreign trade could apply under the 
escape-clause procedure under the present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
If the Tariff Commission found such company actually jeopardized by expanding 
foreign trade, it could (in lieu of a tariff increase) provide the company with a 
certificate which would entitle it to a percentage advantage of up to 25 percent 
in bidding on Government contracts, provided it continued to make efforts in 
good faith to diversify its production so as to adjust permanently to an expanding 
foreign trade. Such a bill would, I believe, prove helpful in a wide variety of 
industries which are capable of bidding on Government contracts, and would 
include such industries as motorcycles, bicycles, machinery, machine tools, 
cutlery, optical instruments, precision instruments, etc. 

Under such an act, a company like Harley-Davidson would, upon proper show- 
ing of injury from foreign competition, obtain a certificate entitling it to a per- 
centage advantage on Government contracts, just as a veteran who is a casualty 
of another aspect of our foreign policy receives a percentage advantage on his 
civil-service examinations. With such a certificate, Harley-Davidson could (so 
long as it was energetically attempting to develop new peacetime products which 
it could make over the long pull) be in a position to secure Government con- 
tracts over the bid of some of our giant corporations. Such contracts could be 
for motorcycles, or they could be for any other product which the Government 
needed and which Harley-Davidson was equipped to produce. The purpose of 
the bill would be to provide an oxygen tent so as to keep the company in business 
and to keep its working capital reasonably intact by giving it Government con- 
tracts during the period in which it was converting to import-resistant domestic 
products. As the president of Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Mr. William H. 
Davidson, has recently written me, such a policy of preference on Government 
bids “could help to keep our plant going, or in other words keep our plant 
equipment in fuller operation, keep our men at work, and, what is very important, 
maintain a highly skilled, experienced organization available for an all-out 
effort in the event of another war * * * a reasonable increase in our exports, 
coupled with the opportunity to get Government work, either direct or on sub- 
contracts, will help immensely. Failing in this we will be forced to redouble our 
efforts to curtail motorcycle imports either by bringing about a sizable increase 
in duty or by the imposition of an import quota.” 

I believe that the management and workers at Harley-Davidson, and at many 
plants similarly situated, are hard-working and patriotic Americans. They de- 


serve all the thoughtful consideration that I know this subcommittee is giving 
them. 


Senator Neety. Mr. Charlton H. Lyons. 
We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Lyons. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLTON H. LYONS, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Mr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Charlton H. Lyons. I ama resident of Shreveport, La. 
For the past 30 years, I have engaged in the business of finding and 
producing oil and gas 

My objective today will be to show that imports adversely affect the 
domestic industry, and hence thousands that are employed by the in- 
dustry. 

I will cite facts which will show the impact of increased imports on 
the domestic industry; facts which will show that increased imports 
are supplanting domestic production in domestic markets. I will at- 
tempt to answer the contention of those who contend that this coun- 
try isrunning out of oil and that hence that an !niflus of imports should 
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enter this country so that our own reserves may be conserved for 
future use as needed. And, finally, I will attempt to show that it is in 
the interest of consumers and labor, as well as the Nation as a whole, 
that a legal relationship be established between petroleum imports and 
domestic production. 

I speak individually, as an independent producer. . 

Petroleum is vital to the economy of the Nation. It provides fuel 
for domestic purposes, such as heating, on an ever-increasing scale. 
It lubricates our machines and vehicles and airplanes. Today petro- 
leum is a vital factor in the entire chemical industry. It is used in 
manufacturing pharmaceuticals, paints, plastics, solvents, synthetic 
rubber, and hundreds of other products. And the development of 
the fantastic possibilities of petrochemicals has just begun. 

Moreover, an abundant ind readily available supply of petroleum 
is essential to the security of the Nation in time of war, 

More than a million men are employed in the discovery, develop- 
ment, refining, transporting, distributing and utilization of petroleum 
and its products. In addition, thousands are employed in many other 
industries and businesses which are wholly or partially dependent 
on the petroleum industry. 

It is thus obvious that any factor that adversely affects the domes- 
tic industry will not only result in unemployment, but will endanger 
the security of the Nation. 

Excessive imports of petroleum is such a factor. 

Now, thoughtful domestic producers do not criticize Americans be- 
cause they own oil in foreign lands. On the contrary, they recognize 
that such ownership is fundamental to the national interest. 

Furthermore, they do not desire to shut out or ban foreign oil from 
this country. Again, they recognize there is a definite place for im- 
ports in the domestic economy and that imports are essential to our 
international relations. 

However, domestic producers do oppose imports which damage the 
domestic industry by unduly supplanting domestic production in do- 
mestic markets. 

But even in this case domestic producers do not oppose imports as 
a whole. They oppose only that top part or crest, usually a small 
percentage, which results in damage to the domestic industry. This 
significant fact is not generally recognized, especially by those who 
contend that an ever-increasing influx of foreign oil should be per- 
mitted to enter this country without limitation. 

The chairman of the board, Gulf Oil Corp., could have been speak- 
ing for domestic producers when he stated in December 1953: 

Imports and domestic production should share the increase, or increment, in 
demand. They should likewise share any decrease, or decrement, in demand, 
which fortunately is likely to be shortlived in our dynamic industry. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. If demand in any year ahead is expected to 
increase 300,000 barrels daily, then both domestic production and imports may 
expand without upsetting a proper balance. The degree to which the increment 
in demand may be shared by these two elements of supply cannot be predeter- 
mined by anyone; it will be determined by many factors including discovery 
rates, competition, supply positions, et cetera. But so long as each importer is 


guided by the concept of seeking only a rational share of the market and our 


regulatory commissions are guided by the same principle, the limits of tolerance 
will not be exceeded * * *. 


But what if demand declines. Then we have a decrement. And this also 
should be shared. To bring this adjustment about it is necessary for both 
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domestic supply and exports to be planned at reduced levels. If over any 
extended period, imports were to rise at the same time that domestic production 
decline, then imports would be supplanting rather than supplementing domestic 


supplies. 

I repeat that he could have been speaking for domestic producers in 
making that fair and realistic statement. 

Let us examine the facts regarding imports in order to determine 
whether they are inordinately supplanting domestic production in 
domestic markets. 

For the period 1946-51, imports of petroleum averaged 611,000 
barrels daily. In 1954, imports averaged 1,052,000 barrels daily, an 
increase of 441,000 barrels per day over the 1946-51 period. Accord- 
ing to schedules filed by the principal importing companies with the 
Texas Railroad Commission, imports will average 1,230,000 barrels per 
day during the first 6 months of 1955, an increase of 619,000 barrels 
per day over the 1946-51 period. For the 4 weeks ending on March 4, 
1955, imports increased to 1,378,000 barrels daily. 

Not only have imports increased in volume in recent years but they 
have also supplied an increasing percentage of domestic consumption. 
For example, imports supplied 10 percent of domestic consumption 
for the period 1946-51; 13.6 percent in 1954; and as scheduled, they 
will supply 15 percent during the first 6 months of 1955. 

Thus we see that imports have supplied a constantly increasing 
percentage of domestic production. 

What has this done? It has reduced the market for domestic 
production. 

For example, in the 1946-51 period, domestic production of crude 
oil and natural gas liquids supplied 90 percent of the petroleum actu- 
ally consumed in this country. In 1954, domestic production supplied 
86.4 percent and it is estimated that this percentage will fall to 85 
percent during the first 6 months of 1955. 

Not only are imports supplying an increasing proportion of the 
United States oil market, they are also supplying a greater and greater 
percentage of the total energy requirements of the Nation. 

Senator Nreety. Mr. Lyons, have you any doubt that if Congress 
fails to take action, and effective action, in this matter, these imports of 
foreign residual oil will constantly continue / 

Mr. Lyons. I have no doubt of it, sir. 

Senator Nerety. I have not, either. 

Have you any faith in this propaganda that 5 or 6 large companies 
ought to be depended upon salialenis to reduce these imports of for- 
eign oil, crude as well as residual ? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not. 

Senator Neety. Neither does the chairman. 

Mr. Lyons. I will go further into this later in my testimony. 

Now, let’s compare imports with the total energy requirements of 
the Nation. That is a revealing percentage. 

Figures released by the United States Bureau of Mines shows 
that in 1946, petroleum imports supplied only 1.6 percent of the total 
energy requirement of the Nation, but in 1954 imports supplied 5.9 
percent. 

Domestic production on the other hand, supplied 31.6 percent of 
our energy requirements in 1946 and 35.9 percent in 1953. Thus the 
portion of our energy requirements supplied by imports has increased 
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at a far more rapid rate than has energy supplied by domestic pro- 
duction; again + sett that imports are supplanting domestic pro- 
duction in domestic markets. 

Now, let us look at the situation on the east coast. In 1946, imports 
supplied 22.2 percent of the total petroleum requirements of the east 
coast market of the United States; in 1954, 36 percent. As a result, 
the percentage of this vital market supplied by domestic oil declined 
from 77.8 percent in 1946 to 64 percent in 1954. 

The sources of the crude oil refined on the east coast are i}luminating. 
Total crude oil refined on the east coast increased from 758,000 barrels 
per day in 1946 to approximately 1,030,000 barrels in 154. 

However, Mr. Chairman, domestic production has not shared an 
jota in this 758,000 gain in crude oil refined on the east coast. In 
1946, domestic oil supplied 527,000 barrels daily of the oil refined in 
this area, but in 1954 it supplied only 445,000 barrels. 

On the other hand, foreign oil refined on the east coast increased 
from 231,000 barrels in 1946, to 585,000 barrels in 1954. Thus, while 
the percentage of domestic oil refined on the east coast declined from 
70 percent to 30 percent, foreign oil refined in this area increased from 
30 percent to 57 percent. It is evident that domestic production is 
losing its traditional east coast market. 

The conclusion is therefore inescapable that petroleum imports are 
increasingly supplanting domestic production in domestic markets. 

Not only are imports supplanting domestic production in domestic 
markets but domestic sella are also losing markets abroad. For 


example, the Bureau of Mines estimates that exports of petroleum in 
1954 will amount to 293,000 barrels daily. This represents a decline 


of 63,000 barrels daily, or 17.7 percent over 1954, and 139,000 barrels 
daily, or 32.1 percent over 1952. So domestic production is losing two 
markets—the domestic market and the market abroad. 

Those who contend that no limitation should be placed on imports 
of petroleum emphasize that consumption will reach 15 million barrels 
per day by 1975, and they contend that it is impossible for this in- 
creased consumption to be supplied from domestic sources. This 
raises a grave question, for if future petroleum needs cannot be sub 
stantially supplied from domestic sources over the foreseeable future, 
the Nation will become increasingly dependent on foreign countries 
for vitally needed petroleum supplies. 

Fortunately however, those who so contend fail to take into account 
the two fundamental factors that have made possible, and which will 
continue to make possible, the finding of abuudant supplies of oil from 
domestic sources. 

A symposium conducted by the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists in 1951 shows that 1 billion acres, or one-half of the land- 
mass of this Nation, contains sediments favorable to the accumulation 
of petroleum. 

A study conducted by the National Petroleum Council, entitled 
“Petroleum Productive Capacity,” published in 1952, states that the 
prospective area is a hundred times as large as all oil and gas fie'ds 
discovered in the past; that the potentialities of the area remain ng 
to be tested are as impressive as the prospective area; that the size 
of the area is so large that many years and a great deal of capital 
would be required for an intensive search; that at the current rate of 
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exploratory drilling, exploratory wells drilled during the next 50 years 
will average less than 1 to each 3 square miles. 

The same study raised the question as to whether the area remain- 
ing to be tested is likely to result in much Jess discovery of oil than 
the areas already explored, and answered the question as follows: 
At first glance it might seem that the prospects most likely to contain 
abundant oil would Som been tested first. Such an assumption is not 
true because of the nature of the exploratory process. Of course, not 
all of the prospective area will prove productive; however, as found 
by the National Petroleum Council, “the sive of the prospective area 
is racy sah and very little of the potential land, including produc- 
tive fields, have been explored tothe depths which can be reached today. 

And in considering the potential petroleum lands that are available 
to the United States, of course, Canda must be excluded. 

_ As you know, oil has been discovered in Canada in abundant quan- 
tities. Canada, in my opinion, contains a great store of undiscovere«| 
oil, which will be available to the United States, both in peace and 
war. 

The second factor that is overlooked is the phenomenal ability of 
the petroleum industry to find and produce oil. The industry has 
adequately supplied the ever-increasing demand for petroleum, and 
at the same time it has constantly increased its underground reserves, 
its production, and its productive capactiy. 

Today, underground recoverable reserves stands at 35 billion bar- 
rels, the highest in history. Shut-in production, that is, the capacity 
of the industry to produce in excess of actual production, has been 
built up since World War II to approximately 2 million barrels per 
day, another high. 

And then the industry, through technology, is increasing the quan- 
tities of oil that can be recovered from discovered reserves—oil that 
could not have been recovered by methods of the past—through such 
jmeans as reservoir control, acidization, and sand-fracing. So a 
greater quantity of discovered reserves will be available in the future 
than in the past. 

Thus we see that there is an abundance of available potential 
petroleum lands; and that the industry has the ability to produce 
an abundant quantity of oil from those lands. 

It is true that there is a finite number of barrels of petroleum in 
the United States. No one knows the exact quantity, and it will 
be a long time before that quantity is determined, if ever. However, 
we have never felt any effect whatsoever from the fact that. under- 
ground supplies of oil are limited. That fact, through the entire 
life of the petroleum industry, has not at any time affected the avail- 
ability of reserves, production, or productive capacity. 

The only factors which have limited the availability of petroleum 
in the past, and then only on a few occasions, have been the money, 
the manpower, and the materials with which to drill the necessary 
number of wells. These are the only factors which limit the avail- 
ability of petroleum in this country from domestic sources today. 
It is definitely not a lack of places to drill. 

Thus, as a practical matter, it is not much sounder, from the stand- 
point of an adequate supply of domestic petroleum, and of national 
security, that we consider the most important factor of the petroleum 
industry today to be the human institutions, the organizations of all 
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types, the plants and machines, the technicians, the managers, rathe: 
than the petroleum reserves in the ground. 

Consequently, is it not much more important that we preserve and 
strengthen these institutions by maintaining a dynamic industry 
than to conserve petroleum reserves for possible future use by mate 
rially shutting in production and weakening the domestic industry ‘ 

It is obvious that if production is severely restricted, or if the indus- 
try is deprived of its markets, damage will be done to the very factor 
on which the industry must depend to make available adequate quan- 
tities of petroleum at aaa prices. 

One sure way to make this a nation which is running out of petro- 
leum is to deprive the industry of adequate markets. 

The loss of a small percentage of present petroleum markets, as in 
most American business enterprises, would represent the difference 
between profit and loss to the domestic industry. The profit lies in 
that muaft percentage. 

Thus the development and availability of petroleum is dependent 
on economic factors, economic incentive, rather than on the mere 
physical existence of ee eae a reserves. The great petroleum re- 
serves of old Persia physically existed over the centuries but the in 


centive to develop and use them was lacking. 

If we continue to consume our crude oil reserves, they are certain 
to be exhausted at some time in the indeterminate future. But they 
will not be exhausted abruptly. Competitive markets will have fore 
seen and discounted the exhaustion long in advance, given a continu- 
ance of present economic incentives. Increased prices, induced by the 
coming shortage, will lessen the demand for petroleum and increase 


the demand for a more reasonably priced fuel. 

But even then this Nation will not have run out of petroleum. Far 
beyond the reserves of petroleum lie the tremendous reserves of coal, 
oil shales, and natural gas which can be converted into oil. The 
method and technology for doing so is known. Their use awaits only 
the necessity. If and when the necessity arises, the domestic industry 
will continue to supply the needed petroleum from these resources at 
reasonable prices, and consumers will be no more aware of the change 
over than they are today as to whether the energy which lights their 
electric lamps is generated with coal, crude oil, or natural gas. 

It is thus evident, I believe, that imports are absorbing an increasing 
proportion of the American petroleum market, to the detriment of 
domestic production, industry, and labor. 

For if the present import trend continues unabated, domestic petro- 
leum reserves, production, and employment are certain to decrease 
materially. 

Furthermore, domestic consumers will suffer. Consumption of pe- 
troleum in the free world outside of the United States is increasing at 
a more rapid rate than in this country. Thus, if the domestic industry 
is seriously weakened, consumers will inevitably be unable to obtain 
greater quantities of petroleum products at the reasonable prices 
which have prevailed in the United States. Consumers have a great 
stake in maintaining a dynamic domestic petroleum industry. And 
labor constitutes a large segment of the consuming public. 
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It is obvious that imports should bear a reasonable relationship to 
domestic production. The President’s Cabinet Committee recently 
stated that: 


* * * if imports of crude and residual oils should exceed significantly the 
respective proportions that these imports of oils bore to the production of 
domestic crude oil in 1954, the domestic fuels situation could be so impaired as 
to endanger the orderly industrial growth which assures the military gnd 
civilian supplies and reserves that are necessary to the national defense. There 
would be an inadequate incentive for exploration and the discovery of new 
sources of supply. 

Obviously, it is desirable that a balanced relationship between im- 
ports and domestic production be maintained by voluntary action of 
the companies that import petroleum. However, this method has been 
tried for the past several years and has failed. The reasons for failure 
are basic. 

First, the antitrust laws prohibit the importing companies from 
agreeing as to their respective imports. If they could legally agree, 
the agreement would not be binding upon new importers. 

Finally, economic interest and competition prevent voluntary action, 
us in the case of conservation in the past. When oilfield conservation 
could not be effected through voluntary action, the States found it 
necessary to adopt conservation measures. 

Hence, it is only by legal action that a reasonable and effective 
relationship can be maintained between imports and domestic 
production. 

There is a sound and realistic policy that should guide Congress 
in acting on imports, namely, a policy based on the inherent self- 
interest of the American people. A policy based on that interest 
never violates the national interest. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of pre- 
senting this matter to you. 

Senator Neety. We are very much obliged to you for your testi- 
mony on this matter. It has been very valuable. 

We will proceed with Mr. J. P. Coleman, president of the National 
Stripper Well Association of Wichita Falls, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF J. P. COLEMAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL STRIPPER 
WELL ASSOCIATION, WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 


Mr. Coteman. My name is J. P. Coleman. I reside in Wichita 
Falls, in north Texas. For many years I have been a small crude 
oil producer. I appear here as president of the National Stripper 
Well Association, and as a representative of the North Texas Oil 
and Gas Association, of which I am a past president. Both of these 
organizations are composed of many hundreds of independent oil 
producers. I am also a member of the National Petroleum Council. 

For several years the domestic oil producers of the United States 
have watched with mounting alarm the tremendous increase in imports 
of crude oil and products, which is steadily displacing our domestic 
oil in American markets. Since the end of World War II we have 
seen them increase from 300,000 barrels per day to 1,300,000 barrels 
daily. 

I would like to call attention to the attached chart which vividly 
shows this increase. This is based on yearly figures. During the 
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first quarter of 1955 imports have averaged over 1,500,000 barrels 
per day. In particular, please notice the increase of oil from the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

Senator, I think this is a valuable chart for a number of reasons, 
but in particular, if you will notice, the black is the imports from 
the Western Hemisphere, in other words, South America, and the 
red is from the Eastern Hemisphere. And you will see that since about 
1948 we have had an increasing amount of oil from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. And I will attempt to show you the significance of 
that ina moment. 

Since 1948 we have seen the United States change from an oil 
exporting nation to an oil-importing nation. This has happened, not 
because we do not have enough oil in this country but because of the 
great. increase in foreign oil-producing capacity. This foreign in- 
crease is much greater than the increase in foreign demand, and every 
producer of foreign oil is trying to dump his surplus oil in the United 
States market and change it into American dollars. This movement 
is just. well started, and where it will end we do not know. 

All of this is just now beginning to have its effect on domestic 
employment. ‘Traditionally, the domestic producers have always 
plowed back over 60 percent of their income into efforts to replace 
the oil produced. Since the oil-producing industry operates in cycles 
of about 5 vears, the effect on employment is not immediate, but I can 
assure you that the continued and increasing loss of our domestic 
market will have a great effect on employment. 

The American producers have had to shut in their wells to make 
way for this foreign flood. Two years ago we had idle oil-producing 
capacity of more than 1 million barrels per day. This has now in- 
creased to over 2 million barrels per day, shut in for lack of market. 

Traditionally, 75 percent of the drilling in this country has been 
done by the thousands of small- and medium-sized producers. There 
are between 15,000 and 20,000 of them. These very vital drilling 
activities cannot be continued if imports increasingly usurp their 
market. We have given up our foreign markets and we are now fight- 
ing with our backs to the wall to keep from losing our domestic 
market. 

There are approximately 300,000 men employed in the production 
of crude oil and gas in the United States. The average wage scale 
for oilfield workers is $2.28 per hour, among the highest in any indus- 
try in the world. In foreign countries, except for a few technicians, 
the wage scale is notoriously low. 

There are over 500,000 wells in the country producing an average 
of about 13 barrels per day each. Of these, 332,000 so-called stripper 
wells average only 3 barrels per day each. The average well in South 
America produces 150 barrels per day, while in the Middle East the 
average daily production is over 4,800 barrels per day. 

It has risen in the last few months to over 5,000 barrels per day. 

It is obvious that our oil cannot at this time compete in the world 
markets with this foreign oil. It is also obvious that our domestic 
oil-producing industry must be maintained as a healthy expanding 
industry both for our domestic economy and for our national safety. 
It is recognized by all that the enormous reserves of the Middle East 
would be useless to us in wartime. In the last war we could not even 
get the oil from South America, due to tanker sinkings. 
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Senator Neety. Do you not think it would be much more difficult 
if we were to have an atomic war to get oil from South American 
than it was in either the First or Second World War to get it from 
South America ? 

Mr. Coteman. Yes; I think it would be a tremendously dangerous 
undertaking to attempt to bring oil by water any place. 

F know that the men who worked on the tankers during the last 
war endured more dangers, I think, than any men at the battlefront. 
Those tankers were sunk near New Orleans and Houston in large 
numbers. 

I do not dispute the general idea that foreign trade is a great thing 
for the United States, but such generalization must be examined and 
modified to fit peculiar conditions. In the first place this foreign oil 
traflic is not foreign trade as most of you know it. Most import trade 
in other commodities benefit directly thousands of small producers 
or business units, owned and operated by citizens of foreign nations. 
These imports of foreign oil benefit principally five large American 
companies. They do not buy oil from foreign nationals at all. 

These companies take a few trained technicians to these foreign 
tields to drill the wells and bring the oil back to refine and market here. 
Of course, they do market a great deal of that oil in foreign countries 
insofar as they can market there. This operation is not controlled or 
regulated by any agency of this Government. 

In contrast the domestic producers face many regulations including 
State production quotas. We are taxed heavily both by means of large 
severance taxes, and, of course, income taxes. This foreign oil con- 
tributes little to the employment in the United States nor does it con- 
tribute to the cost of our Government, schools and other things that 
give us our high standard of living. It just enriches the coffers of 
these few companies, and, of course, they will resist any attempt to 
curtail this traffic. 

You also will be told that we are running out of oil in this country. 
This is just not true. These false prophets have been saying this for 
years. As a matter of fact, we have more proven reserves today than 
ever before. We still are finding and developing more oil each year 
than we consume and have still been adding to our reserves. At the 
present drilling rate, we will continue to add to these reserves each 
year. QOn the average we find 25 barrels of oil for each foot of hole 
drilled. History has proved many times that if we drill the holes we 
will find the oil. All we need in this country is market and a reason- 
able price. It is evident that at the present price for crude we can 
and will drill the necessary holes provided we have the market. 

You will be told that we should use foreign oil and save ours for 
emergencies. This is a dangerous and fallacious argument. The 
only oil available in an emergency is oil that has been found, drilled, 
and that is being produced here. There is no time in an emergency to 
explore for and drill new reserves. This is a part of that 5-year cycle 
I mentioned before. The only safe course for this country is to en- 
courage the continued search for and development of adequate oil 

reserves within our own borders. Any other course would be disas- 
trous for us in the event of war. We cannot afford to gamble with the 
security of our country. 

In 1954, the domestic producers marketed less oil than in 1953, in 
spite of the fact that they added about 30,000 new producing wells 
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during the year. The prospects are that at the present importing rate 
we will not be allowed to produce any more in 1955 than in 1954, even 
though we will add another 30,000 new wells. This cannot keep up— 
something must give—either the imports must drop or the drilling 
in this country must drop. This will naturally cause more unemploy- 
ment. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics there were 291,000 
persons employed in the domestic oil producing industry in Decem- 
ber 1954 as compared with an average of 294,500 for the year 1953, 
and 294,000 for the full year of 1954. 

History indicates that on an average and over a period of time, 
every change of 100,000 barrels per day in domestic oil production 
means a change of about 5,000 employees. On this basis, the dis- 
placement of a million barrels per day by imported oil probably means 
in the long run about 50,000 fewer workers in the business of finding, 
developing, and producing oil in this country. 

I might say I know from personal experience that unemployment 
is beginning to show up in a great many places out there, you might 
say, the fringe areas of the oil industry, where people are laid off 
first. 

For instance, the seismic business is having quite a struggle now. 
They are the first people who go out to try to find structures favorable 
for drilling. And then there are a good many rigs lying idle now, a 
good many men in the process of buying oil leases that have been 
laid off, and I know that there are many leases covering land owned 
by the landowners, and so forth, that are being dropped by Ameri- 
can companies because of the lack of incentive to drill these properties. 

The enormous reserves of the Middle East are estimated at from 
eighty to one hundred billion barrels. The few major importing com- 
panies are now producing over 214 million barrels per day in the Middle 
East from less than 600 wells. With a little more drilling and no re- 
strictions, they could supply the entire United States market, not to 
mention the rest of the free world, provided we remain at peace. 
It is the threat of this tremendous potential that makes the oil-import 
problem so crucial to America. We cannot sit idly by and see the 
American oil producing industry liquidated for the benefit of a few 
overly ambitious international companies. 

This is a great nation because we have machines and fuel 
to power them. More important we have that freedom that enables 
men to go out and prospect for oil. This freedom has enabled us 
to provide this country with all the oil we need within our own borders. 
The strength of our country lies in the day-to-day production of our 
people. There is no greater tragedy or no greater loss than idle 
workers. We learned that hard lesson during the great depression. 
Everyone in America loses when we have unemployment and low 
wages. We have seen what excessive imports have done to the Ameri- 
‘an mining industry. Let us hope it will not happen to the American 
crude-oil industry. 

Senator Neety. We share that hope. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coteman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Nrety. Mr. Housman, you may proceed now, if you will. 
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STATEMENT OF B. B. HOUSMAN, SECRETARY, POCAHONTAS 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


Mr. Housman. Mr. Chairman, my name is B. B. Housman. I am 
secretary of the Pocahontas Operators Association, with headquarters 
in Bluefield, W. Va. Our association represents coal producers opel 
ating mines in the Pocahontas district on the Norfolk & Western and 
Virginian Railroads. What I have to say pertains to employment and 
production in mines located on these railroads, located in Mercer, Me 
Dowell, Raleigh, and Wyoming Counties of southern West Virginia. 

These counties have a combined population of slightly over 300,000 
persons (1950 census). The whole section and the entire population 
is dependent on a continuous flow of coal from the mines. This is 
perhaps more applicable here than in any other section in the United 
States. There is no other industry there except farming, and most 
of the terrain is too rugged and mountainous for the carrying on of 
much agricultural endeavor. 

These four counties in 1948—as you will note in exhibit 1—produced 
5014 million tons of coal. In 1949 production dropped to 35 million 
tons, then went up to 42 million tons in 1950. 

As you will recall, the entire coal industry experienced a sharp 
increase in demand after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea that year. 
Whereas national production was at about 438 million tons in 1949, 1 
1950 it was in the neighborhood of 516 million tons. 

In a moment I shall return to our own district and indicate how 
this emergency demand was responsible for a rise in output in our 
mines; but if you will permit, Mr. Chairman, I should like to deviate 
here to point out that this contrast between 1949 and 1950 production 
figures emphasizes the importance of coal during emergencies. 

I think if you will look back to World War II you will find that 
from 1938—the year before the fighting broke out on the Continent— 
through 1944, America’s bituminous coal requirements increased 75 
pers The coal industry was able to meet these accelerated demands 

ecause it had 6 years in which to expand its productive capacity. 

In the first year.of the Korean conflict, the bituminous coal indus- 
try responded to the call for greater productive efforts by mining 20 
percent more coal than in 1949. That accomplishment was brought 
about because our operators still had the machinery and added capac- 
ity which World War IT had created, and we had the experienced 
mining force necessary to get the coal out. 

What concerns us at the present time is that we are not at all sure 
that we could again meet the demands of a war economy on short 
notice. Many of our mines have been closed as a result of the de- 
crease in demand in the past 2 or 3 years. Some of them will never 
again be opened, and others wil! take many months to put into oper- 
ating condition. In normal times our operators could be opening- 
or at least planning—new properties to backstop the coal that is being 
exhausted in the mines in operation at this time. 

Under present conditions, however, there just is no incentive for 
opening new properties. Many of our markets have been taken away 
in the past few years, and unless the Government steps in where it can 
and stops unfair competitive practices that are creating so much havoc 
in the coal industry, there is little reason to think about getting new 
properties ready for coal mining operations. 
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Here I would like to bring out one other point which is too easily 
overlooked. It is obvious enough that it would not be good business 
for a company to put a lot of money into the development of a mine 
and then let it stand idle for any number of years in hopes that business 
might some day pick up. 

What I want to emphasize is that it is also not good business to buy 
mining equipment such as loaders, conveyors, and locomotives, and 
have them lie idle while the operator waits for an increase in demand. 
Mine machinery which is not 1n use becomes obsolete, and is subject to 
rust and other destructive forces of nature just as your automobile 
is. Our mines cannot afford to have this equipment sitting around 
waiting for business to pick up, and manufacturers of mining ma- 
chines are naturally not going to produce them in quantity if there 
are no sales in sight for some years to come. This is a very important 
consideration as regards the national security, for even those mines 
which ean be cleaned up and reactivated will not account for anywhere 
near the additional amount of coal that will be needed in an emer- 
gency unless the operators are able to install just such machinery. 

Of more importance perhaps is the fact that the labor force is being 
dissipated. It is likewise not good business for the miners to sit 
around and wait for jobs that may be open to them in the dubious 
future. Thus they are leaving the coalfields and seeking work 
elsewhere. The mining and processing of coal have become complex, 
mechanized activities which require highly skilled workmen, with 
background experience, to enable them to perform their jobs efficiently 
and safely. It would take months, if not years, to recruit and train 
the additional labor force that would be needed in an emergency, if 
this exodus is permitted to continue much longer. 

I have indicated the sharp rise in national production between 1949 
and 1950. In our own four counties output rose in those 12 months 
from 35 million tons to 42 million tons. This trend continued through 
1951 and showed a total of 48 million tons produced in this region that 
year. Despite this increase, however, the coal industry was already 
feeling the effects of the rising tide of residual oil coming into east 
coast markets from foreign refineries. 

Tn 1952, with the war in Korea still in progress, production began to 
slip badly. A considerable portion of the coal that would normally 
go to tidewater for use in electric utility and heavy industrial markets 
was now being displaced by residual oil imports, which rose from 75 
million barrels in 1949 to 136 million barrels in 1953. I point this out 
because it is one market loss about which there is no question. 

Exhibit 2 of the charts which I offer to the chairman for the record 
shows that our shipments via tidewater declined by 43.6 percent be- 
tween 1948 and 1952. That percentage of decline continued to rise 
through 1953 and 1954 and, needless to say, our production has also 
continued downward. 

Our four counties produced 3914 million tons in 1953, In 1954 the 
figure was 3234 million tons. . 

The decrease in production for the overall period from 1948 to 
1954, inclusive, amounted to some 17,800,000 tons, or 35 percent. Dur- 
ing this period the number of commercial and strip mines in opera- 
tion dropped from 313 to 156, a 50-percent decline. For your addi- 
tional information, I might point out that this does not take into con-: 
sideration the so-called domestic mines, which employ five men or less. 
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The West Virginia Department of Mines no longer shows the num 
ber of these small operations, the total of which in our 4 counties 
produced less than a quarter of a million tons in 1954, and employed 
less than 300 men. 

Exhibit 1 shows the number of men, the production, and the num- 
ber of mines operating in McDowell, Mercer, Wyoming, and Raleigh 
Counties for the year 1948-54, inclusive. 

You will observe that the mines of these counties employed a total] 
of 41,985 men in 1948, and that this figure dropped to almost half 
or 22,022—by 1954. This is very definite evidence that some remedy 
must be provided for the distressed coal industry. 

I have already mentioned that we are strictly a coal district, prac- 
tically all other businesses are entirely dependent upon coal produc 
tion. Take away coal and you take away the traffic and revenue that 
goes to our railroad people. Take away coal and every merchant in 
the area is affected. Needless to say, unemployed men do not pay 
taxes—except for those that are hidden in the merchandise that is 
purchased with unemployment compensation and relief checks. For 
that reason the communities of our counties are being deprived of 
needed revenue, and the many services which local governments nor- 
mally perform are suffering as a consequence. 

As I have shown, and as my exhibits bear testimony, the cause of 
much of the unemployment in our region is residual oil imports. 

The low-volatile tonnage from the mines on the Norfolk and West- 
ern and Virginian railroads in our counties have for many, many 
years enjoyed a substantial and lucrative market in New England and 
other coastwise points along the Atlantic seaboard. Exhibit 2, on ship- 
ments via tidewater to these points, shows an almost constant down- 
ward trend from 1948 to 1954. 

In 1948 the tonnage consigned to these east coast points was 834 
inillion tons ; in 1954, we shipped 334 million tons. This was a decrease 
of over 5 million tons under the 1948 figure. This loss in Atlantic 
coast and New England markets amounts to 29 percent of our total 
market loss from 1948 through 1954. If this trend continues at the 
same rate long enough, we will eventually lose all of this business. 
We attribute the loss of these markets largely to the dumping of for- 
eign residual oil on our Atlantic seaboard. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that none of us down there in West 
Virginia can understand why the Government is willing to let our 
people go along without jobs—and in many cases without sufficient 
nourishment and clothing for the children—when at least a part of 
this condition could be quickly corrected. We hear about how the 
big oil companies operating in Venezuela must be permitted to dis- 
place our coal with their oil in American markets so that they cau 
in turn buy American automobiles and business machines. Our own 
people would be very grateful if they were given a chance to get back 
to work so that they, too, could buy automobiles—and when business 
picks up around those communities I think you will find our people 
willing to spend their earnings for necessities and luxuries the same 
as the people producing oil in foreign lands in unfair competition with 
our domestic industries. 

We simply cannot understand the policy that deprives our people 
of the right to earn a living so that a foreign country can prosper. 

I have read newspaper articles about some of the representatives 
of important organizations, and about some of the Venezuelan agents 
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in this country, who say that residual oil imports have not hurt the 
coal business, but I remind you that what I am presenting here today 
is indisputable evidence that we have mines closed and people walking 
the streets because our business has been taken away by this foreign 
oil. 

In conclusion I call your attention to this quick tabulation : 

In 1948 our 4 counties produced 5014 million tons of coal and pro- 
vided employment for 41,985 men. In that year the total shipments of 
our low volatile coal over the Virginian and Norfolk & Western rail- 
roads to tidewater for transshipment to east coast markets amounted 
to almost 9 million tons. Parenthetically, I remind you that those 
are markets which are now using foreign residual oil. 

That was the situation in 1948, Last year our 4 counties produced 

323, million tons of coal and provided employment for only 22,022 
men, with tidewater shipments down to less than 4 million tons. 

We do not attribute the entire loss of production and unemployment 
to foreign residual oil, but its impact is obvious. It has taken away 
not only the jobs of many men who once produced the coal going to 
our old customers on the east coast, it has deprived others of the oppor- 
tunity to produce the additional coal that would be going into gen- 
erating units and industrial plants constructed in the last few years. 

By putting sensible restriction on residual oil imports, the Govern- 
ment can eliminate one very definite and very destructive cause of 
unemployment in the coalfields. We urge that this be done in the 
interest of the Nation’s security. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for having given me the 
time to present my statement. 

Senator Neety. We thank you for your testimony, Mr. Housman, 
and please be assured that so far as ‘the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee is concerned, relief in this matter is going to be forthcoming. 

Mr. Housman. Thank you very much. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


UXHIBIT No. 1 
Employment, coal production, and number of mines operating in McDoveell 
Mercer, Wyo., and Raleigh Counties, W. Va., by years, 1948-54 


Number of Net tons Number 
men produced of mines 





—_—_—_—_| — 


| 
41,985 | 50,531, 981 313 
41,955 | 35, 327, 121 317 
40,924 | 42, 300, 644 319 
38, 336 48, 223, 005 27 
35,479 | 41,863, 483 268 
30,992 | 39, 536, 164 196 
22.022 | 32,710,561 L5¢ 





DECREASE UNDER 1948 





| 
Number > y Number | ,. 
of men Percent Net tons Percent | of mines | Percent 


rr Trt 
1949 aes 30 |_- 15, 204, 860 | 
1950__._. 1, 061 2 8, 231, 337 | 
1951 , 3, 649 8.7} 2,308,976 
1952. 6, 506 15. ! 8, 68, 498 
1953 a ‘ 10, 993 26.2 | 10,995, 817 
1954... 19, 963 47.6 17, 821, 420 | 


Source: Annual reports of the West Virginia Department of Mines. 
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Exnisir No. 2 


Low volatile coal shipments via tidewater to New England and other coastwise 
points from Norfolk 4 Western and Virginian Railroads, by years, 1948-54 


Decrease under 1048 
Net tons _— 
Net tons 


es sete }, ST 

1949 o< 5, O78, 1: 3, TSR, 755 
1960. .... 5, 511, 265 3, 355, 613 
Te nnnoous ; 5, 932, 885 2, 933, 993 
ina | 3, 864, OS2 
1953 ! ; 3, 996, 8 4, 870, 087 
1954 4 ‘ily sae ' i 3, 675, 277 5, 191, 601 


Authority: Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau. 


Senator Nrery. It is now the pleasure of the committee to hear the 
distinguished president of one of the very important United Mine 
Workers districts of West Virginia, Mr. George .J. Titler. 

Mr. Titler, we are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. TITLER, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 29, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Tirter. My name is George J. Titler. 1 am president of dis 
trict 29, United Mine Workers of America, with headquarters in 
Beckley, W. Va. District 29 comprises the low volatile coalfields 
in Greenbrier, Fayette, Raleigh, Wyoming, Mercer, and McDowell 
Counties in West Virginia, and one mine in Tazewell County, Va. 
District 29 is a strip of country in southeastern West Virginia, about 
150 miles long and 30 miles wide, and is known as the Smokeless Coal 
Field. The population of this area is about 450,000 people, according 
to the census of 1950. Eighty percent of these people depend directly 
or indirectly upon the coal industry for their live lihood. 

District 29 has jurisdiction over the territory comprising the Green- 
hrier Coal Operators Association, W aiding Gulf Coal Operators 
Association, and the Pocahontas Tug-River Coal Operators Associa 
tion; captive mines not within these associations are: Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., United States Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 

Semet Solvay Co., the New River Co., and a large number of small 
independent mines that are not affiliated with any association. 

In 1948 there were employed in the Smokeless Coal Field, approxi- 
mately 47,000 men. In 1951 there were 44,000 employed. In Feb- 
ruary 1955, there were 22,000 employed in and around the coal mines. 

In 1951 there were employed in and around the mines in the State 
of West Virginia 111,562 men who were engaged in the production 
of coal. During the month of February 195, there were 48,153 em- 
ployed in the State of West Vi irginia. This is according to the report 
of the West Virginia State Department of Mines and includes the 
supervisory force. 

On June 8, 1950, I appeared before a Senate committee and testified 
regarding the coal industry being destroyed by the importation of 
residual oil. 

At that time I compared the production of coal in the year of 1949 
with the production during the year 1948. This comparison showed 
that the ravages of residual oil had already started. 
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The production shipped by rail for the different fields in district 29 
from 1950 through 1954 was: 


Winding Gulf District: Tone 
: : ed ? 10, 436, 001 
teeta iecetd ss es a as 
i3....+.- ial ate a ia il vs 7. 609, 016 


I ca 5 : us tee 5, 433, 838 
New River District: 


13, 183, 300 
12, O89, 850 
9, 665, 150 


eee os neden dime hecacin bali 7, 880, 050 


Pocahontas Tug-River District : 
26, 410, 746 

24, 238, 041 

24, 183, 358 

_ 22,100,0%) 


2, 6ST 

2, DT 

, toe 

7, 861 

Total production of the mines in District 29 U. M. W. of A. for the years of 1951 


through 1954, including coal shipped by rail, domestic consumption within 
the area, and taken from the report of the State department of mines 


Year: Tons produced 
52, 991, 943 
46, 005, 360 
40, 651, 471 
38, 359, 415 


Total protiuction for the € years..._..... ~~. us 178, 108, 189 


These figures show a decrease from 1951 through 1954 of more than 
14 million tons. 

A report by the West Virginia Department of Unemployment Com- 
pensation reveals that there was a surplus of $93,110,081 on June 30. 
1953, and on March 5, 1955, the surplus had dropped to $59,499,521, a 
drop of over $32 million. There are still 39,000 drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation in the State and approximately 25,000 unemployed 
who have drawn all of their unemployment benefits. 

Each day I come in contact with miners who have traveled to dis- 
tant places looking for work, with no results. Men over 40 years of 
age have difficulty finding work in another industry. Their only 
alternative is to return home to their families emptyhanded and eke 
out an existence on the excess commodities given to them by the Fed- 
eral Government, which does not by any means constitute a balanced 
diet. These commodities are distributed by the department of public 
assistance, with the help of charitable organizations and the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The number of persons in district 29 receiving the excess commodi- 
ties each month over an 8-month period, July 1954 through February 
1955, averaged 86,410 persons per month. These 86,410 persons were 
issued 476,757 pounds of butter, 671,179 pounds of cheese, 780,812 
pounds of milk, 768,450 pounds of beans, 405,443 pounds of shorten- 
ing. and 128,160 pounds of beef. 

These figures show that 19.2 percent of all the people in the area 
are on relief. 
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The State of West Virginia experienced a $8 million deficit in its 
estimated revenue budget over a 2-year period, due entirely to the 
decrease in the production of coal. 

Thousands of these unemployed miners were working 5 years ago 
and paying substantial revenue into the United States Treasury. 

Where mines close down and a community becomes destitute the 
coal companies sometimes let the families live in the houses rent 
free. When there is no money for power bills they turn the clock back 
30 years to the oil lamp and no sion The miner sits around 
his house wondering why a man willing to work is denied the oppor- 
tunity in this great land. 

Many relief organizations are gathering discarded clothing to clothe 
the schoolchildren. 

Much of this misery could be abated by the control of the importa- 
tion of residual oil by the Government. 

Senator Neery. Mr. Titler, in round numbers, your statement 
shows, among many other important things, that since 1951 63,000 
coal miners in West Virginia have been robbed of their employment. 

Mr. Trruer. Right. 

Senator Neety. And have been added to the army of those who can 
tind nothing to do. 

Venezuela, as you, of course, know, is the country from which comes 
the greater part of the residual oil and crude oil that is destroying 
our coal industry in the State. 

Can you tell us for the record of any benefits that your district is 
receiving from West Virginia that bear any comparison to the losses 
we are sustaining because of the competition of the cheap oil from 
that country ? 

Mr. Trrier. I don’t know of one penny’s benefit derived in my dis- 
trict from the importation of residual oil. 

Senator Neety. Do you know of anybody that is being employed 
in West Virginia anywhere because of any demands that Venezuela 
is making upon our State for any of these products? 

Mr. Tirter. I do not. 

Senator Neery.. Thank you very much, Mr. Titler. 

This hearing will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a. m., Thursday, March 17, 1955.) 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1955 


Un rep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on LaBor AND Pusitic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10a, m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the sub 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Neely. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; John 
S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority staff 
director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and Frank 
V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neeny. Congressman Burnside, of West Virginia, will be 
our first witness this morning. 

Congressman, we are delighted to have you, and we know you are 
going to speak, as usual, for the people of your district and the people 
of West Virginia and the Nation. Will you please proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. M. G. BURNSIDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Burnsipge. Thank you, Senator. It is a pleasure to 
be here with you. 

I am M. G. Burnside of the Fourth Congressional District of West 
Virginia. Let me first thank you for extending to me the opportunity 
of appearing here today. Permit me also to commend you, Senator. 
and the others who are doing such a fine job for the people whom they 
represent, for holding these hearings on this vitally important matter, 
a matter which, in my district, transcends the ordinary scope of im- 
portance so far as to become a matter of economic life or death for an 
entire region. Correction of unemployment through elimination of its 
causes is absolutely imperative if my district is to retain its rightful 
place as an economic contributor to the welfare of our whole Nation. 
For this reason I am most interested in the subject now under con- 
sideration by this committee. 

In discussing the causes of unemployment today, I shall limit myself 
generally to unemployment in my district. In so doing I shall not 
depart dou the investigative purpose of this committee, for nearly 
all of the major employers in my district are the very industries to 
which this committee has limited its study. I refer to the coal, oil. 
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pottery, toy marbles, textiles, chemical, railroad, and glass industries. 

While I do not have a specific figure, I am fully certain that a very 
substantial majority of the workers in my district are employed in 
these businesses. I am also sure that most of the unemployment there 
results directly or indirectly from reduced production in these indus- 
tries. 

In order to acquaint you with conditions in a district such as mine, 
which is almost wholly dependent upon depressed industries for em- 
ployment, let me describe statistically the extent of our local economic 
decline. 

According to the latest figures of the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security, I find that there were 447,100 nonfarm workers 
employed in the entire State of West Virginia in January 1955. This 
is 33,600 less than the figure of January 1954. It represents a drop 
of 96,800 from the average employment level in 1948 which was 543,900. 
Not since 1940 has the employment level in the State been so low. 
This, gentlemen, is an 18 percent decline in 7 years. That does not take 
into account other figures I want to relate that involve hidden factors. 
As I said, this is an 18 percent decline in 7 years, without taking into 
consideration these other figures I want to give you in just a moment. 

In that short period, nearly one-fifth of the employable workers in 
West Virginia have lost their jobs. Actually, the situation is even 
more serious. The figure I have quoted for the month of January 
does not take into account the number of employable people who are 
working only a few hours per week or mets As you have so ably 
stated, Senator Neely, on a number of occasions, they do not give you 
the complete figure. It does not take into consideration married 
women who have lost their jobs if their husbands are still working, and 
it does not include 13,480 furloughed West Virginia railroad workers, 
because they figure them, if they are furloughed, as working. There 
are 13,480 furloughed railroad employees who have not worked in a 
number of cases for a year or 2 years. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, is it not a fact that in approximately 
90 percent of the cases of furloughed railroad workers, the furlough 
means complete idleness for that furloughed man ? 

Representative Burnsipe. Exactly, Senator. I am sure you know 
that I have a number of furloughed railroad men in Huntington that 
have been off for months and months; men with 37 years seniority, too. 

It is impossible to estimate how many people are currently listed as 
fully employed who are actually working very little. From my own 
investigation, I know that the number is very ben. I also know that 
many married women have lost their jobs. 

In the Huntington, Ashland, Ironton, methopolitan labor area, there 
are 8,500 people completely unemployed, out of a total labor force of 
85,550; and this does not include unemployed married women, and 
it does not include those thousands of furloughed railroad men. 

In the last 5 years we have furloughed 4,000 railroad-shop men in 
Huntington alone. And that does not take into consideration the 
many that have been furloughed at Grafton and Parkersburg and at 
the other railroad shops over the State of West Virginia. 

In other sections of my district, the Parkersburg area, for example, 
the situation is equally serious. In short, gentlemen, the gravity of 
the present situation cannot be too strongly stated. Its immediate 
effects in West Virginia are catastrophic. Every city, county, and 
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State institution has felt the effect of declining revenue created by 
this overwhelming unemployment. Unless the prospect is improved, 
the future of the entire State of West Vi irginia is Mi rhted. 

I am sure that the members of this committee are Seeds familiar 
with the effect which the importation of residual oil has had upon 
the coal industry in West Virginia, but let me use this one item as 
an example to emphasize its mushrooming effect upon West Virginia. 
1 understand from statistics furnished me by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation that 136 million barrels of residual oil were imported into 
this country in 1953. 

While figures are not available for 1954, preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that there will be little change from 1953. This amount of resi- 
dual oil represents approximately 33 million tons of coal. The loss 
of that amount of me production represents a loss to coal producers 
of $160 million. It represents a loss of $81 million in wages to miners, 
25,000 jobs for 1 year. It represents a loss of $90 million in railroad 
income. 

You remember, gentlemen, that I mentioned just a short while ago 
that there were 13,480 furloughed railroad men. Their wages repre- 
sent a loss to income in the State of West Virginia. You can see the 
impact on the tax structure. These railroad men did pay sales taxes 
in West Virginia, and the coal miners did pay sales taxes. There is 
also tax loss from the railroad companies and the coal companies. 
That is the reason why our State legislature was so worried about the 
income of the State this last session. 

The dependence of the general West Virginia economy upon the 
level of employment i in the mines is well known. In a statement be- 


fore the Joint Committee on the Economic Report on January 27, 
1955, Prof. Leo Fishman, professor of economics and finance of West 
Virginia University said : 


The welfare of the railroad and lumber industries in the State are directly 
dependent upon the level of operations in the mines. Local trade, public utilities, 
and service industries also mirror the ups and downs of the bituminous coal 
industry. 

The importation of residual oil, therefore, has not only a direct 
adverse effect upon the coal industry, but it creates unemployment in 
a score of other business activities. A large measure of the unem- 
ployment in my district must, therefore, be attributed directly to 
residual oil’s recent devastation of the eastern coal markets, 

Unfortunately, statistics are not yet available to show the injury 
being caused by importation of crude oil, and increasing use of off- 
shore oil from the Gulf of Mexico. These, along with ‘residual oil, 
have captured some of West Virginia industry’s markets, which even 
more exaggerates our plight there. 

The countryside i in my district is dotted with thousands of small 
oil and gas wells which produce one-half to three-fourths barrel per 
day. These are drilled by small independent producers. Many busi- 
nessmen and workers invest a little capital in these operations, and in 
the past have received good returns on their investments. Frmers 
rely on royalties from the wells for income. Exploration and cevel- 
opment of these wells has now slowed down due to the pressure from 
imported oil. Many wells are being pulled. Not only is a source of 
employment and income thereby directly eliminated, but there is a 
consequent loss on the part of investors and farmers. 
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In other industries the story is the same. One large textile plant 
in my district formerly employed more than 3,000 workers. Only 
about 900 were working there last month. 

Senator Nrety. You are speaking of the plant in Parkersburg now, 
Congressman ? 

Representative Burnswer. That is correct; the viscose plant. 

Some of these people have probably been laid off by now. Recent 
development of foreign synthetic textile plants is in large measure 
responsible for this condition. The threat of ever-increasing Japanese 
production, together with our apparent intention to extend to that 
country even more liberal trade provisions, makes the future of the 
textile industry today most precarious. 

Chemicals, glass, pottery, and many other industries present the 
same situation. Their markets are being usurped by cheaply manu- 
factured foreign goods. The toy marble industry is hana completely 
wiped out by Japanese competition—six factories in West Virginia 
closing. 

Senatoe Neety. Do you know that there are only 7 of those glass- 
marble factories in the United States, and that 6 of them are in our 
State? 

Representative Burnsimne. Yes, sir; you are exactly right, Senator. 
And about ninety-some-odd percent of the production of glass marbles 
in America comes from West Virginia. Of course, we have a really 
large one there in Parkersburg. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Fisher, a spokesman for that industry informed 
me by telephone some time ago that 4 of the 6 had closed, and I think 
he stated that unless relief was promptly granted, the others would 
have to close about the 1st of April. That is my best recollection of 
his statement. 

He further stated that they were offering Japanese marbles com- 
parable to the ones that were made in West Virginia for a lower price 
than the labor cost of making them in West Virginia. 

Representative Burnsmpe. We cannot compete. 

Senator Neety. Of course, we cannot compete with that. 

Representative Burnsipe. Gentlemen, I can draw no other conclu- 
sion. The basic blame for unemployment in the industries I am 
discussing must be laid at the doorstep of our national policy of per- 
mitting foreign goods to have a market advantage over domestic- 
made articles. I have spoken with representatives of management 
and labor in each of these industries. I have toured their plants, and 
I know that they are conducting them in the most modern, most 
efficient, and most economical way. These are not mass-production 
industries, but they must meet our high-wage scales. Certainly we 
would condemn them if they did not. Labor costs make it absolutely 
impossible for them to compete with foreign manufacturers no matter 
how efficient they become. 

I think there is one other thing, Senator, that we have to take into 
consideration here. Under the present policy of the FOA, they are 
establishing plants in foreign countries, and many of those plants are 
being given free of charge. They do not have any initial overhead. 
In the marble industry, that you were speaking of, Senator, they pay 
14 cents an hour wages, when we pay $1.70 and $1.75. Take our glass 
and our pottery, for instance. I believe that we established a com- 
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plete new pottery plant and gave it to Italy free of charge under FOA. 

I saw on one of my trips, Senator, some of the latest coal-handling 
machines being manufactured for use in Germany and they pay about 
$50 or $60 a month for coal miners in Germany. 

Senator Nreeiy. Of course, the American coal operator and the 
American manufacturer cannot meet that kind of competition without 
establishing the same substandard starvation conditions under which 
those men are working in foreign lands. 

Representative Burnsipe. That is right. 

Senator Neery. And, of course, the American people are not going 
back to that sort of a standard of living. 

Representative Burnsipe. And, Senator, I think under the present 
FOA setup, not much of these funds will go to the workers in those 
plants. I think they are working on a trickle-down theory. There 
is no evidence that we are improving the general standard of living 
in Japan and these other areas. Japan ought to be trading with 
southeastern Asiatic countries. They need rice from those areas, and 
they can get it there. They can improve themselves without develop- 
ing competition specifically directed to underselling us in America on 
our American manufactured goods. 

While the importance of the trade factor cannot be overemphasized, 
certain other points have played an pepe part in developing the 
current hazardous situation. I have become increasingly disturbed 
of late about the tendency of very large business to assume the markets 
of smaller manufacturers. This alone, might not be of too much con- 
cern, since we could simply advise the smaller plants to increase their 
overall efficiency, but the disturbing factor in the situation lies in an 
apparent tendency of our Federal Government to promote this trend. 
For many months now I have been actively encouraging the Defense 
Department to award defense contracts to our small local plants. 

Cas of the obstacles I have met is this: In awarding contracts 
the present administration leaders told me they almost invariably 
“look to those concerns with large and well-developed research facili- 
ties. Small business does not have such organization in sufficient 
quantity to meet our needs.” A policy such as this, it seems to me, 
is not only shortsighted and unwise from a security standpoint, but it 
also ignores a vast facility of creative genius which stands willing 
to serve our country wall. Many small businesses have both the 
ability and the initiative to do creative work for the Defense Depart- 
ment. I am sure that their inability to get Government contracts is 
responsible for much of our unemployment. This is a case, gentle- 
men, of big business strangling little business with the help of the 
Federal Government. Since West Virginia is predominately a State 
of little business, do you see how it affects us? 

Gentlemen, in my estimation, the factors I have mentioned are 
some of the most important causes of our present unemployment. 
There are many others, with which I am sure this committee is already 
familiar. 

I know the records of the gentlemen that are serving on this 
committee. They have done a magnificent job in the past to try to 
meet similar problems. 

I shall not burden the committee by going further. I thank you 
again for hearing my statement, and I earnestly hope that your work 
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will serve as the foundation for the eventual solution to this most 
urgent problem, for our State. 

Senator Nerry. Thank you, Congressman Burnside. In the 
opionion of the Chair, you have made a valuable contribution to this 
hearing. 

Representative Burnsipe. Thank you. 

Senator Nrery. Is Mr. Miles P. Romney, manager of the Utah 
Mining Association of Salt Lake City, present? 

Will you come forward, sir? 


Mr. Romney, we are glad to have you and hope you will proceed 
in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH MINING 
ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Romney. It is a pleasure to be here, and J have been very much 
interested in the remarks of Representative Burnside. 

We have some coal in Utah. It does not reach the magnitude that 
it does in your great State, but we have felt the depression which 
has pervaded the whole of the coal industry out there, and we have 
had some very serious unemployment problems. 

In speaking of the lead-zinc industry, I am impressed with the 
difference in the magnitude of the unemployment problem. The 
figures that Representative Burnside quoted here dwarf those of the 
lead-zine industry, but nevertheless it is of no less importance to 
us and to the industry and to the Nation as a whole, by way of the 
principle involved. 

We have a wonderful potential for producing lead and zine in 
this country, and it is being very seriously impaired by the present 
circumstances, which I would like to present briefly in a formal state- 
ment, which I will read. 

The economy of Utah and Western States in general is based on 
production of raw materials. Its agricultural products are processed 
to some extent, but most of its minerals are sold as raw materials to 
the more highly industrialized States principally in the Midwest and 
fast. Conversely we manufacture very few consumer goods so liter- 
ally our food and minerals are exchanged for cars, radios, clothing, 
and the multitude of other items which are commonplace in the high 
living standards of the American home. We pay wages comparable 
in scale with those paid the workers who produce the American goods 
we buy. 

There are those who contend that we can enjoy a higher standard 
of living in the United States through obtaining raw materials from 
foreign sources at cheaper prices than they can be obtained from our 
own producers. The fallacy in this supposition is simply that the 
dollar spent in the United States for raw materials makes a full dollar 
contribution to eur economy, whereas but a small part of the dollar 
spent for raw materials beyond our borders finds its way back to our 
markets. Because of the lower wages and lower standards of living 
in most countries from which raw materials are imported, the dollars 
paid for that labor simply do not buy autos, radios, clothing, et cetera, 
produced by American workmen. 

In the underground mines of Utah, principally lead-zinc, the cost 
of human energy (wages and salaries) makes up about two-thirds of 
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the production cost. The impact therefore of loss of domestic produc 
tive capacity to imports is a serious blow to both the local and the 
national economy. 

I would like to present just a few facts regarding lead-zine mining 
in Utah to illustrate the serious loss of employment and income. Data 
for other lead-zine producing States will also be cited. 

First, a brief analysis of causes would be in order. Mr. Otto Herres, 
chairman of the national lead and zinc committee, testified to your 
committee on March 7 regarding excessive imports of those materials. 
He also clearly outlined the efforts of the industry to obtain reasonable 
protection against those excessive imports. 

However, a summary of domestic production and general imports as 
compared with domestic consumption is probably in order. 

From 1946 to 1952, inclusive, domestic mine production of new zinc 
averaged 623,741 tons per year or 75 percent of domestic new zinc 
consumption. In 1953 and 1954 production averaged but 497,056 tons, 
or only 53.2 percent of consumption. 

Imports of new zine averaged 408,849 tons from 1946 to 1952, repre- 
senting 48.8 percent of our domestic new zine consumption, but aver- 
aged 675,082 tons for 1953 and 1954, which tonnage represented 72.6 
percent of our consumption. 

For lead, domestic mine production averaged 370,000 tons per year 
from 1946 to 1952, representing 55 percent of the new lead domestic 
consumption. 1953 and 1954 averaged but 332,305 tons, or but 42.6 
percent of consumption. Imports during 1946-52, averaged 352,002 
tons or 48.8 percent of domestic new lead consumption, but increased 
to 495,422 tons average for 1953-54, representing 64 percent of domes- 
tic new lead consumption. 

It is interesting, but tragic to note that 1954 domestic mine produc- 
tion of both lead and zinc was at the lowest ebb since early 1930 de- 
pression years. Such rate of production is incongruous in light of the 
fact that domestic consumption of both new le: 1d and new zinc was at 
a considerably higher rate for 1953-54, than for 1946-52. 

Combined imports of lead-zine were but 39.6 percent of domestic 
consumption in 1946, but were 63.3 percent in 1954. Domestic pro- 
duction was 67.7 percent of consumption in 1946 but fell to 46.6 percent 
in 1954. <A startling reversal of the sharing of the United States 
market by domestic and foreign mine producers. 

Value of production comparisons are even more startling; and the 
decreases are due to depression of prices caused by excessive imports. 
In terms of value of the total lead and zine produced, 1951 domestic 
mine production of 1,069,189 tons of lead and zine was valued at 
$380.333,800. In 1954, the production was but 769,419 tons valued at 
$189,240,324. Domestic productive capacity was reduced by 28 per- 
cent and value, the partial measure of economic benefit to the N Nation, 
was reduced by 50.3 percent. Those reductions are directly felt in 
terms of employment and purchasing power. Our physical potential 
to produce is the same, but actual ore reserves have been hamid to waste 
rock and the incentive to explore for future reserves has been ex- 
tinguished. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Romney, are you not omitting another factor of 
injury there? That is the factor of reduced taxes that are paid for 
the maintenance and the operation of your State and local gov- 
ernments. 
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Mr. Romney. That is certainly true; and I presented evidence to the 
Senate Finance Committee yesterday to the effect that the loss in 
property taxes alone from our lead-zinc mines in 1953 was in the 
magnitude of a quarter of a million dollars. Now, that is only the 
direct tax. It does not consider the sales tax, the income tax, the tax 
that comes from circulation of the dollars received in employment and 
additional taxes. I do not know what that would amount to, but it 
would be tremendous. 

There is also a very substantial loss of Federal taxes. 

I am happy you asked that question. I should have put it in here, 
but on the other hand, I did not know how crowded you were and was 
pushing for brevity and inferred some of these things rather than 
introducing them. 

In the 9 major producing Western States (55 to 60 percent of total 
domestic mine output of lead-zinc) production and value of 1954 mine 
output of lead and zine was but 64.4 percent and 43.7 percent, respec- 
tively, of 1951. 

Now, your 64.4 percent drop in production represents purely vol- 
ume, but because of the tremendously decreased prices, under the im- 
pact of the flood of foreign imports, you see what it has done to the 
value picture, 43.7 percent. 

Employment is the major casualty in such losses both in the direct 
and the indirect economic activity loss, for basically a natural re- 
source acquires value in processing only through the labor expended 
on it. 

Capital goods used in production were originally derived from 
natural resources, so ultimately all production cost is converted back 
to labor. And I think that that is a thing that most people overlook. 
They look at a mine or a factory, and they think it costs so much per 
capital goods and so much for labor. All of those capital goods came 
from raw materials taken from the ground originally. It was the 
labor put into them that gave them the value they had, whether it be 
bricks or high-speed tool materials. 

Employment of covered employees in the lead-zinc mines and mills 
of Utah has decreased 1,123 men since 1949 or 41 percent. Lead 
smelters are employing about 400 less men now than in 1949, a drop 
of about 50 percent. 

Utah’s lead and zinc smelters have processed ore from mines in 
Utah and the nearby areas of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
and California since mining first began in those areas. In 1949, some 
49,000 tons of ore and concentrates were received from mines outside 
the State of Utah. In 1954 less than 9,000 tons were received and 
Utah’s plants treated only 59 percent of the total tonnage treated in 
1949. 

This simply means that the small mines have closed down. For 
example, Utah had 74 mines producing lead and zinc in 1949. There 
were only 12 in 1953 and 7 in 1954. 

a Nerety. That means that 62 out of 74 mines closed in that 

eriod. 
, Mr. Romney. Closed down in that period. And there were only 
seven reporting lead and zinc production in 1954. 

Senator Nrety. Mr. Romney, could you tell the subcommittee of 

any benefits that Utah received from the companies that imported 
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this lead and zine into your State, that would be comparable to the 
losses that your State sustained by reason of that competition ! 

Mr. Romney. We have received no benefit from it whatsoever, 
Senator. 

Senator Neer. In other words, you are receiving the same treat- 
ment West Virginia is receiving in her coal-mining areas 

Mr. Romney. That is exactly right. And that is why I think we 
should all recognize the principles involved and hang together on this 
thing. 

The small mine, in the exploratory or development stage, has folded 
up. No new exploration work is being done, so future employment in 
mines is in jeopardy as well as in the mills and smelters which are 
dependent on mine output for continued operation. 

If you would permit me about 2 minutes, | would like to inject a 
statement here. 

Senator Nee.ty. You have all the time you need. In the opinion 
of the Chair, you are making a valuable contribution to this hearing, 
and you have all the time you need. 

Mr. Romney. I made it a point to check through the State tax com- 
mission records. Each mine in the State of Utah is required to fur- 
nish a statement of its receipts for the sale of ore, and also makes a 
statement of its costs in producing that ore to the tax commission for 
the purpose of determining property tax valuations. This matter 
of the number of mines closing disturbed me very greatly, not only 
from the exploration angle, but why are some closing down and others 
staying open? And I find that the small mine which was being oper- 
ated by the local physician or financed by a local physician or a local 
lawyer or a half a dozen fellows pooling together their small re- 
sources, was absolutely unable to continue to operate as soon as its costs 
were greater than its receipts. They folded up right away. And 
that was the occasion for the demise of many of these small mines 
very shortly after the depressed prices began to hit them. 

But the mines that are operating in the State now are, frankly, the 
properties operated by larger companies. 

In going through the tax commission records and comparing the 
net smelter returns or the total received for the sale of ore and 
the costs reported to the State: In the year of 1953, the costs reported 
to the State by the mines in operation were $800,000 more than the 
total received. So the lead-zinc production of Utah of last year was 
sustained at something substantially in addition to a $800,000 loss, 
because the costs reportable to the State exclude certain items that 
are actual costs which a company must consider before a net can be 
determined. 

So that is why I say: Something in addition to $800,000 was lost 
last year by the operating lead-zinc mines of the State of Utah. 

Senator Nerty. Have you any doubt that the distressing condition 
now existing in the lead and zinc mining industry in your State is 
the result of this foreign competition ? 

Mr. Romney. Well, there is little question about that. If I could 
recite just a bit of history, very briefly: If you will just hark back as 
far as Korea, you will recall that lead and zinc were being allocated. 
They were scarce raw materials here in this country. Our mines were 
encouraged to produce every pound that it was possible for them to pro- 
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duce. I was going back to World War II and saying that men were 
let out of the Army to produce. That was not true in Korea. But 
the mines were encouraged to produce every pound that we could 
possibly get out. 

Mexico, during the Korean period, 1951 to be specific, shipped us 
only 38,000 tons of lead during the entire year. And in 1952, when 
it became apparent that these shortages were not real, but imagined, 
Mexico shipped us over 250,000 tons of lead; and England, which 
had been stockpiling lead with our money, found they had more lead 
than they needed, so turned and dumped it on our market in great 
quantities. 

Senator Neery. The lead that we had furnished them the money 
to buy. 

Mr. Romney. The lead that we had furnished them the money to 
buy. 

Senator Neety. Do you think that makes sense? 

Mr. Romney. No, it does not make sense. We, as lead-zinc miners, 
had at least paid part of the money that went over to England to buy 
those stockpiles. It was this nation’s taxes with which those stock- 
piles were accumulated. And I might say that they were accumu- 
lated while we were going short. There were Government agencies 
which permitted them to buy quantities in excess of their need to 
the point that they could stockpile, while we were going short over 
here. 

Not only did we help buy the stuff, but then it came back to dis- 
place our production and upset the price structure to the point that 
prices were driven completely below what is necessary to produce in 
our economy. 

Now, if we paid wages like they paid over in the foreign producing 
countries, down in South America and in Mexico and in Yugoslavia 
oe in Australia, then we could sell on the same price that they could 
sell. 

We could possibly cut their throats, because I think we do a better 
job generally than they do. But when we pay $15 or $16 a day for 
miners and we know that in Mexico they are paying not more than 
$2 or $3 and in Morocco and southeast Africa they are paying any- 
where from $1 to $1.50, we cannot compete with them. Because they 
take our know-how and our machines over there, and a man who is 
trained can do pretty much as good a job as somebody can here. 

Senator Nreery. And they are shipped over there in vessels the 
United States have helped to build, operated by seamen under no such 
protective laws as the American seamen are, so it just makes the com- 
petition impossible, without destroying the American standard of 
living. 

Mr. Romney. That is right. The only way we can meet that com- 
petition is to lower our standard of living, and if we are not willing 
to lower our standard of living, unless we change the situation to pro- 
tect that standard of living, we have got to face losing our industry. 
There are no two ways about it. It is one way or the other. 

To prevent the demise of lead-zinec mining, milling, and smelting, 
the industry, like many other industries, must have reasonable pro- 
tection against damaging excessive imports. Lead-zinc had its faith 
in the escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act destroyed when its 
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‘ase before the Tariff Commission won unanimous approval but found 
the recommended relief denied by the President on the basis of being 
dangerous to international friendships. We have asked for an excise 
tax on imports when prices in our domestic market are below an eco- 
nomic level—a fair level considering cost of production in our econ- 
omy—a level which would make our ‘industry competitive when wages 
of competing foreign areas are considered. 

We believe in promoting international trade to the fullest, but not 
to the extent that we destroy the jobs and the investments in vital 
domestic industries. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Romney. If you do 
not get some relief, it will not be the fault of some of the members of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Romney. We appreciate that. 

May I just add that we will be in there working for you, too. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Moss? Mr. Harr y A. Moss, Jr., executive sec- 
retary, American Knit Handwear Assoc iation, Inc. 

Mr. Moss, Senator Lehman, I am sure, was interested in having you 
appear before this committee, and he would have been here this morn- 
ing but for the fact that he has to be with another committee and 
help conduct another hearing. One of his able representatives is 
present, and I am sure that the Senator will regret that he could 
not be here to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY A. MOSS, JR., SECRETARY, THE AMERICAN 
KNIT HANDWEAR ASSOCIATION, INC., GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


Mr. Moss. I know that, Senator. May I proceed? 

Senator Neety. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Moss. If I have been properly identified, Senator, let me say 
that I represent the manufacturers of knit handwear, that is, those 
items knit directly from yarn. The industry is comprised of 30 man- 
ufacturers in the United States. They manufacture a glove which is 
different from other types of gloves. 

Senator Nery. Do you know whether ithe knitting mill in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., makes any of these gloves? 

Mr. Moss. No. 

Senator Nrety. They have a knitting mill there. I do not know 
that they make gloves, however. 

Mr. Moss. That is right, Senator. We are located principally in 
New York State, New Hampshire, and Iowa, and of the 30 manufac- 
turers, 22 of them are in business today ; 7 of them dropped out of busi- 
ness during 1954 and 1 in 1955. 

We have testified at length before the Tariff Commission. We had 
an escape clause case, and we testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and we are going to testify before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The facts are very simple. As I testified about 5 weeks ago before 
the Ways and Means Committee, there were 30 firms in the industry 
in 1953, and today there are 22. That is a business mortality of about 
one-third of the industry. 

Senator Nrety. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Moss. We attribute it directly to import competition. 
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Senator Neety. About how much employment was involved in the 
closing of those mills? 

Mr. Moss. Well, in 1952, we had about 4,006 employees, according 
to a Small Defense Plants Administration survey. In 1954, there 
were less than 1,500 employed. That would be a comparative unem- 
ployment of 63 percent of the available people in the industry. 

That unemployment shows up in the financial loss that was suffered 
by the industry. For example, the ratio of net operating profit to net 
sales among the 15 leading firms in the industry dropped from 6.1 
percent in 1952 to 2.9 percent in 1953, while that of the textile indus- 
try, as a whole, increased from 4.6 percent to 5.2 percent in the same 
period. So there was a direct contrast between our segment of the 
textile and clothing industry and the general industry as a whole 
throughout the country. 

Total net operating profits of the same firms declined from $1,210,- 
000 in 1950 to $863,000 in 1952, and to only $273,000 in 1953. These 
facts were all certified by the staff of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission when they made their investigation. 

But the full picture is more serious than that, Senator, because 6 
out of 20 firms had net operating losses, an additional 3 had profits of 
less than 1 percent of net sales in 1953, an additional 7 firms went out 
of business, and presumably each of them suffered a loss in its last 
operating year, and the Chairman of the Tariff Commission wrote a 
dissenting opinion. It was a very unusual Tariff Commission deci- 
sion, because 5 of them voted against us in spite of the fact that we 
had shown clearly, and the staff investigation had shown, that this 
terrific unemployment existed, and business mortality existed, and 
during that period the imports had increased from an average of 
32,000 dozen pairs in 1946 to 1948, to about 1 million pairs in 1954. 
There were more than that in 1953, about 1,100,000 dozen pairs, which 
was a constant increase, Senator, year by year, of imports, directly 
displacing American production. 

And in our brief before the Tariff Commission, we showed that 
unemployment as reported by the employment services of New York 
State and Wisconsin and New Hampshire. 

In Yonkers, for example, between 1953 and 1954, employment 
dropped from 626 to 280 workers. 

In Albany, it dropped from 495 to 238. 

In the State of Wisconsin, it dropped from 898 to 411. 

And in New Hampshire, from 128 to 10 people. 

That is a net total between 1953 and 1954 of a drop from 2,630 peo- 
ple reported to the various employment services by 22 firms to 1,106 
people. So there is no question that during that period between 1946 
and 1948, before the trade agreement negotiations when they cut rates 
on our product, and 1953-54, we had a severe drop in employment, a 
severe drop in production, and a constant rise in imports. 

Senator Neety. Do you have a breakdown of the unemployed in 
your industry for the State of New York that would show how many 
unemployed there are in your industry in the State of New York at 
the present time? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. The representative of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Mr. George Liddle, testified last September that 
employment had taken the following averages for 1949 to 1953: 
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In 1949 there was an average of 2,254 people employed in New York 
State; in 1950, 2,043 ; 1951, 2,816; 1952, 2.975; 1953, 1,823. By Decem- 
ber of that year Senator, it had dropped to 918 people in the entire 
State of New York, employed, which was about the lowest ebb that 
we had ever reached. And during 1954, conditions had not improved. 
It was about the most severe year we ever encountered. And 1955 
is now about 10 weeks old. We have been attempting to sell our 
merchandise for next fall. And the industry is more discouraged 
than ever. 

The Japanese imports average for children’s, women’s, and misses’, 
about $3 a dozen less than ours. That is, the price quoted to the 
jobber from the importer as well as the domestic manufacturer, was 
an average of $3 a dozen less. 

Senator Neety. What do you think the effect on the owners of the 
plants in New York would be, and what would the effect on the em- 
ployees in those plants be, if House bill No. 1, which is now before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and will soon be on the floor of the 
Senate for consideration, were passed in its present form, and the 
President were given the right to lower the tariffs, the existing tariffs, 
during the next 3 years, by 15 percent in addition to the reductions 
that have previously been made? 

And further assuming that the President—as the Presidents have 
apparently been in favor of doing in most instances—were to exercise 
his authority and make that reduction of 15 percent during the next 
3 years, what would be the effect of these knitting mills and on their 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Moss. The answer, I think, would be very simple, Senator. 

I do not think it would make a darn bit of difference. Because we 
are suffering so much now. When you are just about bleeding to 
death, there is not so much more that can be done. 

Senator Nrety. Do you think any considerable number of those 
mills could survive that considerable competition that would result 
from further lowering the tariff? 

Mr. Moss. No, they are already dying now from present competition, 
and to lower thenr any further would not make such difference. We 
are dying now. We will just be dead a little bit faster perhaps. 

Senator Neety. Am I correct in deducing from what you have said 
= you are opposed to the 3-year extension proposed in the pending 

ill? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, Senator. We are opposed not only factually, as far 
as the economic effects are concerned, but we are opposed in principle, 
because it is a delegation to the executive branch of powers which were 
reserved to Congress. And I think that any true American would 
agree with you that those powers should be exercised by the branch 
of the Government to which they were delegated by the people 
originally. And that is the Congress. 

Senator Nrety. In addition to that, I assume you would also be 
opposed on the ground that you do not believe that the death of your 
dying industry should be hastened by a still further reduction in the 
tariff. 

Mr. Moss. No. I think it would be adding insult to injury. 
Senator Neety. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Moss. Senator, there isn’t much more I can add to what has 
already been said. We have summarized our testimony before so 
many governmental bodies that now we have reached a point of dis- 
couragement. Because although we have received a very friendly 
hearing, and so forth, there are no results. 

As you have just said, H. R. 1 has passed the House. It is before 
the Senate. If anything, it will only injure American industry to a 
greater extent, and there is no question but that in many industries, 
perhaps not in ’ automobiles but in textile industries, where the measure 
of comparable efficiency is the same throughout the world, those people 
who get the lower hourly wage, such as in the Orient, will take over 
the business. And every dozen of gloves produced in Japan is dis- 
placing a dozen gloves which could be used in Wisconsin or in Albany, 
Mews 

Senator Neery. Is there anything else you wish to say? 

Mr. Moss. I think that would complete it, Senator, unless you have 
some questions you would like to ask. 

Senator Neety. We are glad to have heard you. And as at least 
one Member of the Senate, from West Virginia, whose purpose is to 
vote and to do everything in his power to help provide you and those 
of your industry some additional protection, 1 am hoping that we can 
get together and help provide in these distressed areas for one another 
to the extent that the American people will no longer be left at the 
mercy of cutthroat competition that they cannot possibly survive 
and we will finally decide that it is better to keep our own people pros- 
perous at home and let people of foreign nations take care of them- 
selves if they can, but in no event would we be justified, in my opinion, 
to make paupers of our own people to make prosperous the people 
across the sea. 

I helped put the Reciprocal Trade Act on the statute books, but new 
conditions teach new duties, and time sometimes makes ancient good 
uncouth. And I think the time has come now for me to help if I can 
to remedy the ills that the people are suffering from an abuse of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Reciprocal trade to me does not 
mean providing a million dollars’ worth of benefit at the expense of 
the American taxpayers for other nations and getting $100 worth of 
benefits from the same nation back for the million dollars that we are 
spending to help them. That is not reciprocal. And that was not my: 
understanding of the meaning of the word “reciprocal” when I helped 
to pass the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Moss. Senator, we have the same opinion. And we appreciate 
vour sentiments. But apparently we are in the minority at the 
moment. 

I think, however, the economic history of the United States as it 
unfolds will bear out the fact that it is an unwise thing to be giving 
away your American employment in return for some unreciprocated 
benefits. 

Senator Neety. But minorities, w vhen they have right on their side, 
sooner or later become majorities. And I think we have it on our side 
this time. I think we are going to be in the majority, if not at this 
time, in the very near future. It is my prediction now, and I make it 
after a good deal of thought and observation, that if there are not 
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significant exemptions made in this pending bill, there will never be 
another reciprocal trade agreement act extension by the Congress of 
the United States in your lifetime or mine. 

Mr. Moss. Well, they only missed by one vote, didn’t they, when 
they wanted to amend it? 

Senator Nrety. That ought to be a sufficient warning to those who 
are determined to destroy our economy for the people of other lands. 
And if they are too blind to see it, and too dumb to understand it, 
and if they are blind to these storm signals and fail to act in accord- 
ance with what commonsense dictates for the protection of the Amer- 
ican people, they are going to soon find out that they have no recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Act on the statute books at all. That is my 
prediction. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, the unfortunate part about it, Senator, is that 
once you make a trade agreement with another nation it is almost 
irrevocable. The onus is put upon you to prove why you should 
rescind your concessions. And apparently that is impossible. 

Senator Nerty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate the 
opportunity of being here. 

Senator Nrety. The subcommittee will adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 10a. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, March 18, 1955.) 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Cisaien Neely. 

Present also: Representative Bailey, 

Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; John S. For- 
sythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority staff director; 
Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and Frank V. Cant- 
well, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neety. Mr. C. W. Davis, executive secretary of the Big 
Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Operators Association, will be the first witness 
this morning. 

Mr. Davis, will you please take the stand and proceed in your own 
way ? 


STATEMENT OF C. W. DAVIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BIG SANDY- 
ELKHORN COAL OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before your committee. 

My name is C. W. Davis. I am executive secretary of the Big 
Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Operators Association with offices in Pikeville, 
Ky. This association is a nonprofit organization composed of com- 
panies and individuals producing coal in that section of Kentucky 
served by the Kentucky division of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. and by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. east of Whites- 
burg, Ky. The association represents approximately 70 percent of 
the commercial production and 60 percent of the total production of 
coal within the jurisdictional limits previously described. The area 
served by the association is generally known as the Big Sandy-Elk- 
horn field and normally produces between 2.5 percent and 3 percent 
of the total bituminous coal production of the Nation. 

The purpose of my appearance here is to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to the seriousness of the unemployment situation in the coal pro- 
ducing areas of eastern Kentucky. In 1947, the peak production year 
in Kentucky, the Big Sandy-Elkhorn field produced 17,096,105 tons 
and employed in excess of 15,000 men. In 1954, production had 
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dropped to 10,309,550 tons and employment in the mines had dropped 
to an average of 7,090 men. Percentagewise, tonnage dropped 39.6 
percent and employment dropped 52.7 percent. 

During the year 1954, surveys were conducted by my office to deter- 
mine the number of employees the coal companies in the Big Sandy- 
Elkhorn field had on their pay roll at the beginning of each. quarter. 
The results of those surveys are listed below: 


Number of 
employees 
projected 

100 percent 


Percent of 
total car rat- 
| ings survey 
represents 


Number of 
employees 
reported 





, 896 
, 312 
, S36 
), 265 

The above figures indicate that employment in the coal industry in 
our area is continuing to decrease. Some 1,600 men were eliminated 
from the work force during the year 1954. 

Inasmuch as there is very little industry in our area other than coal, 
when men lose their eniployment in the coal industry, there is little 
hope for them to obtain other employment in the area. Some of those 
who lose their employment in the area migrate to other sections of the 
country in search of employment. The majority, however, are re- 
luctant to leave their established homes and will remain in the area 
as long as it is possible for them to exist there. The serious unemploy- 
ment problem and the reluctance of the unemployed to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere is well illustrated by the fact that in Pike County alone 
where I reside, more than 22,000 persons out of a population of some 
83,000 persons are certified as being eligible to receive Government 
surplus commodities. 

And I would like to inject another statement in there, Senator : That 
this reluctance to leave established homes is not altogether due to the 
f: - that they want to stay there and starve to death. Many of them 
leave and have to come back because they cannot find employment else- 
Ww ” ‘re. When a man has devoted 20 or 25 years of his life to the coal 
industry and suddenly finds himself out of a job, it is not so easy for 
him to go into the northern industrial State and get a job when he is 
past 40 or 45 years and has not done anything except mining. 

Senator Nerty. The majority of those are, I expect, past 40 or 45? 

Mr. Davis. Generally speaking, I guess that is true. 

Senator Newry. And in general they have not been trained to do 

anything but dig coal and w ‘ork around the mines. 

Mr. Davis. In most instances, that is correct. A man goes into 
the mines when he is a young man, and he usually stays there, unless 
he is cut off, like they are now. 

Listed below are figures released by the department of economic se- 
curity, Commonwealth of Kentucky, concerning employment and 
earnings in the mining and quarrying industries for selected counties. 
Figures shown for 1954 are the most recent released by the department. 
T have also listed figures for like period of 1953 for the pur pose of com- 
parison. ‘These are both representative periods and comparison shows 
that employment in the coal industry in eastern Kentucky is declining 
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rapidly. The five counties shown are the major coal producing counties 
in eastern Kentucky. Incidentally, there is very little quarrying in 
the area. 

Employment—Mining and quarrying * 


Counties June 1953 June 194 Dect 


Floyd : ; ‘ 391 3, 73 
Harlan ve ‘ , 429 
Letcher - - 3, 385 
Perry ‘ 464 2 
Pike... bd bes ahh cia 7, 400 4, 508 


Total . . 28, 105 21, 525 |, Sao 


1 Workers in mining and quarrying industries covered by Kentucky unemployment insurance law 


Earnings—Mining and quarrying * 


2d quarter 2d quarter 


Counties 1953 1954 Decrease 


Biveth. ccs. 2 , 604, 653 $3,518,211 | $1, 086, 442 
Harlan ae ash nae , 452, 241 7, 342, 084 2, 110, 157 | 
Leteher PE Pek dete 454d bande 3, 583, 435 2, 608, 680 | 884, 755 | 
2, 349, 392 1, 134, 345 
35, 712 3,933,974 | 3, 701, 738 | 


, 799, 778 19, 842, 341 , 917, 437 
i 


1 Wages paid to employees in mining and quarrying industries covered by Kentucky unemployment 
insurance law. 


We in the coal industry realize that many factors have contributed 
to the decline in demand for our product and the drop in employment 
in the industry. 

We believe, however, that the unrestricted importation of foreign 
residual oil has been a major factor and that Congress should take 
steps to protect the coal industry from the unfair competition of this 
fuel. I have already described the serious effect of this type of com- 
petition on employment in our industry. I would like to point out 
that the problem becomes worse each year and that once the St. Law- 
rence seaway is completed, the disastrous effect of unrestricted im- 
portation of residual fuel oil will be multiplied many times as cheap 
transportation will then be available for transportation of residual 
oil into the very heart of our coal-consuming market. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to an article on 
Venezuela, the country which produces a large majority of the residual 
fuel oil imported to this country, in the F ‘ebru ry 28 issue of Time 
magazine. This article describes in detail the prosperity which that 
country is now enjoying. Mention is made in the article of a $6-mil- 
lion-a-mile parkway; elaborate housing developments; new schools; 

clinies, hospitals, and so forth. The picture of booming prosperity 
painted i in the article is in sharp contrast to the depressed economic 
conditions which exist in our coalfield toda iy. We do not feel envious 
of our neighbors in Venezuela because as Americans we like to see 
our neighbors prosper. We do feel, however, that they should not be 
allowed to prosper at the expense of our own people. 

It is respectfully requested that the committee give serious con- 
sideration to this problem as we feel that action by the C ongress is the 
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only way that our industry can secure relief from the burden of unjust 
competition of imported residual fuel oil. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Davis, in your opinion, would the unemploy- 
ment situation in Kentucky be improved, or would it be made worse, 
by the enactment of House bill No. 1, which is now before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and which will be in the Senate for action in 
the near future, which would give the President of the United States 
power to lower the tariff 5 percent a year for 3 years on all such com- 
merce as residual oil, or crude oil, that is coming into this country 
from Venezuela in floodlike proportions ? 

Mr. Davis. In my opinion, Senator, if I understand that correctly, 
it would tend to further demoralize our industry and contribute fur- 
ther to the unemployment problem in our section. 

Senator Neety. That is, of course, provided the President would 
exercise the authority, and judging the future by the past that is 
what they would do. I have seen very few cases its any President 
of any party, has increased tariff rates. Their action has habitually 
been to lower those rates and let in more and more of this competition. 

Mr. Davis. There is one other thing, Senator, that I didn’t point 
out in my statement, and that is that in going over the figures, al- 
though the number of persons employed in our industry as shown by 
these figures has decreased indhaniowly, their earnings that are 
reported have decreased even more, indicating that the few men left 
in the industry are working fewer days and earning less and less 
money. 

Senator Neety. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Davis, for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neery. All right, Congressman. We will hear you right 
now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE SILER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative Strer. I am Congressman Eugene Siler from the 
Eighth District of Kentucky. 

Coming from southeastern Kentucky, where the coal industry has 
long been a predominant factor in the economy of our people, espe- 
cially in Harlan, Bell, and a few other counties, I am somewhat 
familiar with the declining pattern of employment in that great 
industry in my section of the country during these past few years. 

Three years ago 42 railroad-served mines in Harlan County were 
operating successfully and beneficially for both owners and workers. 
But now the number has declined to 28, or a decrease of 14 mines that 
are now down and out and lying dormant in the desolation of com- 
plete inactivity. That means there are 14 less corporate taxpayers in 
time of peace and 14 less corporate defense facilities in time of war 
in that one county, Harlan County, Ky. But in terms of human dis- 
placement the story is even more tragic and disheartening because it 
means about 3,500 breadwinners have been put out of business—have 
suffered the personal indignity of facing job terminations through no 
fault of their own. Around 3,500 families have long since used up 
unemployment benefits and many that have not been able to find other 
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jobs have sometimes been facing short rations or have been living 
very meagerly on surplus commodities distributed by the Government. 
These conditions have materially affected many business enterprises 
and small merchants, not only in Harlan County but in other counties 
of my district. 

Most people attribute our present situation in large measure to the 
great inroads upon the coal-burning market that has been brought 
about by the importation of cheap, residual foreign oil and by the 
great influx of natural gas that we feel should never be used for 
industrial purposes but held back for domestic use and conserved for 
future generations. 

Senator NreLy. Congressman, will you permit an interruption ¢ 

Representative Smter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nrgety. Do you believe that the American people should 
continue to pay the heavy price that you have just indicated in order 
to increase the prosperity of the people of Venezuela, which, it has 
been shown by testimony before this subcommittee, is at one of the 
highest peaks of prosperity in the history of that country ¢ 

Representative Sizer. Indeed I do not, Senator. 

Senator Neery. Neither does the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Representative Smer. The residual oil imported into this country 
in the last week of last year, I noticed, amounted to 569,000 daily 
barrels, which is calculated to displace 136,549 tons of coal, which 
would idle 22,758 coal miners if they produced 6 tons of coal per man 
per day. All of this ap te means considerable unemployment 
in southeastern ew In fact, Harlan County, Ky., is rated 4B 
by the Department of Labor, which means 12 percent or more of unem- 


xloyment and among the most critical of the country and without 
J eful outlook for the future. 

Ve are a proud, patriotic, and God-fearing people. Our men shoot 
straight and some of our women are — than Venus ever was in 


her palmiest days. In one county of eastern Kentucky the Govern- 
ment had no draft whatever in World War I days, because the men 
up in the hollows heard there was a “war stirred up” and came down 
to volunteer by the hundreds in Breathitt County, Ky. It was the only 
county in the country with such a record, so far as I know. Ours is the 
county of the Sergeant Yorks, the Willie Sandlins, the Wilburn Ross 
fellows and other Congressional Medal winners of both world. wars. 
But many of our people are now out of work and all they want is just 
a few jobs to help them keep going until another “war is stirred up,” 
which all of us hope will never be this side of the Resurrection Day. 

I do hope this great humanitarian and interested lawmaking body 
we call the Congress can help solve all of our governmental problems, 
but especially that of any unemployment that may plague our peo- 
ple in any segment of this great country. 

I would like to file this statement, and I thank you, Senator, for the 
opportunity to be with you. 

eantor NerLy. Congressman, we thank you for a very impressive 

statement and one that, in the opinion of the Chair, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the hearings that we are now conducting. 

Representative Sirer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Caddy, it is a great pleasure to have you before 
this subcommittee. 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL CADDY, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 30, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Cappy. I am very glad to be here, Senator. 

Senator Neety. The chairman of the subcommittee has long known 
you and has favorably known of the great work you have done for 
the mineworkers of Kentucky and in a larger way for the mineworkers 
of the United States. 

Mr. Cappy. Thank, you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Samuel 
Caddy. I am president of District 30, United Mine Workers of 
America. District 30 covers all of the State of Kentucky except the 
southwestern area. 

I appear before this committee as the spokesman for and in behalf of 
the 30,000 unemployed coal miners of the State of Kentucky—30,000 
coal miners whose jobs have been exported by the State Department 
to Venezuela and the far eastern countries of Asia—30,000 jobs that 
have been traded for cheap foreign waste-oil products that are flood- 
ing the markets of this great Nation; waste oil produced by slave or 
semislave labor, shipped here in foreign bottoms at prices impossible 
for domestic fuels to meet in fair competition. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Kentucky ranks high in the Nation 
in unemployment. Statistically there are 106,000 American workers 
unemployed, or 10.2 percent of the normal manpower of my State. 
I say “statistically” because thousands of men in Kentucky have 
drawn their full amount of unemployment insurance and thus are 
dropped from the unemployed statistical list. They became forgot- 
ten men, men whose very livelihood has been sacrificed, whose jobs 
have been exported by our State Department under their “Trade, not 
aid” policy; men whose living standards have been reduced to a 
charity and welfare status because of the hope that this policy will 
raise the standard of living in Asiatic and other oil-producing coun- 
tries, when in reality its effect in these countries is just the reverse. 
In fact, this policy becomes an inducement to the large oil-holding 
companies to reduce to the greatest livable minimum the wages of the 
workers in the foregn oilfields in order that the companies may enjoy 
grater margins for underselling the American-produced fuels. 

So, Mr. Chairman, our reciprocal trades policy by its own market- 
cutting incentive defeats its aims abroad while heaping upon the 
American worker the inhuman indignity of becoming a recipient of 
charity and welfare from his native State. No greater catastrophe 
could befall a member of our society. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to speak for a minute here extempora- 
neously, because I am one of the men of the United Mine Workers of 
America who comes to you after 40 years of service with our union 
and a good many more years than that in the coal-mining industry. 
My father was a coal miner ahead of me. All my brothers were coal 
miners. I have lived among coal miners all of my life. I have worked 
for our union in every jurisdiction of the United States and Canada. 
I have also worked in the coal mines of Great Britain. I have served 
as a representative of our union at foreign coal meetings that our 
Government was interested in, in Geneva, Switzerland. And I want 
to say here and now, Mr. Chairman, and I proudly say, that the 
miners of the Big Sandy and of Kentucky and of the Hazard field, 
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these 30,000 coal miners—and I know a coal miner when I see one 
have met the changing policies of producing coal until Kentucky has 
ranked high in the man-day production of coal miners of this Nation. 
it. is among the highest, in many instances reaching 9 tons per man- 
day. In my opinion, they are among the best miners in the world. 
And it is a great tragedy ‘and it is a waste of human e ‘ndeavor to see 
these 30,000 coal miners idle in Kentuc ky. I believe it is a shame and 
a disgrace to allow this to continue, and this is being made possible by 
the importation of this foreign oil. 

We feel very keenly about it. 

Kentucky has a proud heritage, and these miners are native sons 
of native sons that came in there over 150 years ago fighting the 
Indians and making their homes out in the wilderness. They are 
proud, and they don’t like charity. And they don’t like this to be 
brought about by cheap Venezuelan oil. 

Coal, Mr. Chairman, being a basic industry, reflects its unemploy- 
ment and loss of purchasing power to the railroads, the mill, the 
corner grocer, the local business houses, and down through our 
economic system. 

The people of the State of Kentucky as a whole reflect this loss of 
purchasing power by a reduction of $600 per year in average earnings 
or a State average of $1,200 per year as against the national average 
of $1,800 per annum. Those are round figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Still greater are the reductions in the mining areas with the Harlan 
and Pikeville fields sharing an average of $844, Prestonburg area 
$673, and Hazard area $733 per annum, or an overall drop of better 
than 35 percent in actual wages earned in 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no secondary industries in the State of 
Kentucky that can absorb the unemployed worker of the coalfields. 
It is interesting to note that the unemployed coal miner, who in the 
past few years has been seeking employment in the more industrial 
northern cities, is now returning discouraged, downhearted, and still 
unemployed to his native Kentucky, to the home of his people, his 
friends, to familiar surroundings where he becomes an object of wel- 
fare and charity. - 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point here I wanted to make extem- 
poraneously in connection with this record. For 22 years, since I 
went to Kentucky, and during that period, the growth of the popula- 
tion of Kentucky has not been permitted. Economically, these things 
come around, and the people have to migrate from Kentucky to the 
industrial centers in the North. There has been no place to migrate 
to, during the last 2 or 3 years, because all of these other cities have 
been plagued with unemployment. Now, instead of the migration 
taking place from Kentucky, it is back to their homes in Kentucky; 
until you notice the figure that the average is 10.2 in that State, which 
is more than double the national average. 

But that is not the entire picture. There is 41.6 unemployment. 
That is the record as shown by the Bureau of Economic Security; 
41.6 is the record in the coal industry in that State for unemployment. 
And again I refer to what I said before. It is a shame and a disgrace 
to allow that to continue. 

Of the 250,000 people in the State of Kentucky who have been 
qualified to receive surplus commodities, 164,000 are from the mining 
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areas. The records of the Kentucky Bureau of Economic Security 
show for the mining industry alone 41.6 percent unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, within the next few years the State of Kentucky 
will graduate from its high schools thousands of 18-year-old males. 
Under our present foreign trades policy they will only add to the 
great unemployed army now in existence. But, if H. R. 1, with its 
further cuts in tariff, becomes a law we will only be able to offer these 
young men the dubious privilege of becoming unemployed sons of 
unemployed fathers. What a heritage to offer our young graduates 
from our institutions in Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, my people cannot understand why responsible, elec- 
ted Members of Congress condone an irresponsible group of State 
Department employees gathering unto themselves the power to nape 
American jobs in order that they may add to an already far-flung 
and dangerous unemployment situation in America. And that is a 
very mild statement, where I say a dangerous unemployment situation 
in America. It is positively dangerous to the health and living stand- 
ards of America. It is dangerous to our security in America. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Caddy, were you not encouraged by the recent 
vote in the House on the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act to believe that a great many Members of the House of 
Representatives share your feeling of resentment against trading 
off American prosperity and trading off the jobs of American men in 
order to promote the welfare of people in foreign lands? 

Mr. Cappy. I not only believe that, Senator, but I believe there is 
still hope. And I believe there is work for us all to do to straighten 
this tragedy out. 

And, Senator, thank you on behalf of all the people in Kentucky for 
the interest you are manifesting. 

Senator Nrerty. I thank you for that compliment. But I am try- 
ing to do it not only for the people of Kentucky but the people of West . 
Virginia and the people of every other coal-producing State in the 
Nation. And if the Congress does not heed our supplication for relief 
in this matter, if we should have a war this Nation would be destroyed, 
because of the inability of the coal industry to produce the absolutely 
essential things, the indispensable things, with which to carry on a 
war. 

Mr. Cappy. And may I comment here from my experiences in 
Geneva in the World Conference on Coal? Why, Europe and the 
world would trade almost anything they have for these skilled coal 
miners that we have in America, that we have idle. In our country 
these people are producing 9 tons per man, and in Europe they are 
producing one point-something. We always use whatever technology 
has been produced in the way of equipment. They take it with one 
hand and hesitate with the other about its use for fear of unemploy- 
ment. They would give almost anything to get these good coal 
miners. 

I will proceed with the rest of it. 

We cannot vote into or out of office these employees because they 
are not our duly elected representatives. Therefore, we can only look 
to — elected officials for the abatement of our present foreign trades 
policy. 

Weare fully cognizant of the fact that dieselization of railroads has 
cut into normal coal markets. We recognize this as a feature of free 
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American enterprise, and as such do not complain. But, when we 
are forced into unemployment because of dumping of foreign residual 
oil and gas upon our normal markets we feel that we are justified in 
long and loud complaints on the street, in the press, and at the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, my people fully support your amendment to H. R. 1, 
in the firm belief that it will furnish economic and employment relief 
to them. They further recommend to this committee than an overall! 
fair and justly competitive fuels policy be enacted for the posperity 
of our people in time of peace and for security in time of war. 

Thaslk yoo, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for allow- 
ing me this time to speak in behalf of the unemployed peoples of the 
State of Kentucky. 

And, Mr. Chairman, may I add in closing that it is not just the coal 
miners’ fight in Kentucky. It is now the people of Kentucky fighting 
to establish justice for their unemployed in that State. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neery. Thank you, Mr. Caddy, for a splendid contribu- 
tion to the record in this case. 

Congressman Perkins, the subcommittee is delighted to have you 
with us this morning, and we hope you will proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative Perkins. Senator Neely and members of the com- 
mittee, I am happy to put in my appearance here today, and especially 
following Mr. Caddy from Kentucky. 

The unemployment in this country during the past 2 years has 
been of major, if not serious, proportions. ‘The Census Bureau esti- 
mates have generally remained between three and four million work- 
ers unemployed and available for work, while others have insisted 
this figure is too low. Regardless of the national figure, unemploy- 
ment in certain areas and certain industries has remained at an 
alarmingly high rate. This is particularly true in the coal-mining 
areas where the drastic drop in the production of coal has resulted 
in unemployment not only of coal miners, but also of railroad workers, 
and other industrial workers centered in and around the coal-producing 
areas. The unemployment-insurance claims have: averaged almost 
2 million per week for the past year, and are now near that level 
despite the fact that more than 134 million workers exhausted their 
unemployment-insurance benefit rights during the calendar year 1954. 
The current rate of exhaustion is well above the rate of March 1954. 

In general, any worker who exhausts his benefit rights has been 
unemployed more than 6 months during the year. This fact would 
indicate that the Census Bureau estimate for February 1955 that 
974,000 workers had been unemployed for 15 weeks or longer may 
be low even though this reflects an increase of almost 300,000 since 
last October. There are no sound estimates as to how many of this 
134 million are still unemployed, but if conditions in the district 
which I am privileged to represent are a fair sample, the percentage 
remaining unemployed is high, and probably constitutes a majority 
of this group. 

In fact, the number of miners working in eastern Kentucky has 
decreased approximately 50 percent during the past 5 years, and the 
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end of this downward trend is not in sight. While the coal produc- 
tion of the country has dropped more than 30 percent from the wartime 
peak, the mechanization of the mines has resulted in an additional 
drop in the number of nien employed. This is reflected in two ways, 
(1) in the total unemployment of thousands of workers, and (2) in the 
shortened workweek, often only 1 or 2 days per week, for the remain- 
ing workers. This underemployment combined with the total unem- 
ployment of approximately one-third of the industrial workers in 
the area has brought about a serious economic crisis. Property values 
have dropped, business activity is near an alltime low, and local 
government units are faced with a decreasing tax base so that funds 
cannot be raised for the normal functions of government at a time 
aon expanded governmental activities are almost a must. 

In normal times, the unemployed workers of this area could migrate 
to other industrial centers, but with almost 4 million unemployed in 
the Nation and such major industries as the automobile industry facing 
an early shutdown, there is little ape that these workers can obtain 
even temporary jobs in other areas. There is also every reason to 
believe that this pool of unemployed workers will be increased substan- 
tially within the next few months by the curtailment of automobile 
production. The fact that production for the first 3 months of this 
year has been at the rate of 8 million units per year while the most 
optimistic estimate of demand is in the neighborhood of 6 million, with 
conservative estimates at 514 million, means that this production rate 
‘cannot be maintained. A cutback in the production of automobiles 
immediately reduces the demand for steel, which is one of the major 
consumers of coal. Such an action, which now appears inevitable 
will have immediate effects in the coalfields of Illinois, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. The seriousness of this problem is reflected in the current 
figures on the unemployment-insurance program. 

The following data for the States of Arkansas, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia, where coal mining is one of the major 
industries, shows that the rate of unemployment in these States is 
almost twice the national rate: 


Claimants exhausting unemployment insurance benefits, calendar year 1954 
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| | | Mar. 5, 1955 
RE Te ae 6, 600, 000 | 1, 768, 927 | 4.9 | 5.1 


26.8 | ‘ 
Datapoint tesdsreucstepe 49, 500 19, 337 | 3¢ 8.3 | 8.9 
Kentucky--____- 105, 000 | 33, 236 | 31. 8.9 | 9.9 
Pennsylvania_____- ba iee 23, 000 | 207, 536 oR! 6.6 6.6 
West Virginia - _- StS. eh 109, 000 34, 360 | 31. 10.0 | 8.4 


The right-hand edie shows the rate of insured unemployment, 
except for those workers who have exhausted their benefit rights. If 
data could be secured on this group of workers, I am sure that it 
would show that the rate of unemployment for these coal-mining 
States is twice the national average. The unemployment conditions 
in these States cannot improve in the face of a continued increase in 
the imports of residual fuel oil and the anticipated cutback in auto- 
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mobile and steel production. The seasonal low in coal production 
is rapidly approaching, and the unemployed workers of these areas 
have little or no hope of obtaining jobs during the next 6 months unless 
a major public-works program is developed for these and other areas 
of critical unemployment. 

Included in this group is a high percentage of older workers ap- 
proaching the age of 60 and above, who have no hope of obtaining 
new jobs. Their plight reflects the need for lowering the social- 
security retirement age, and strengthening the disability provisions 
of the act by providing cash payment for totally disabled workers 
and their families. Such action, along with an increase in the in- 
adequate monthly social security payments would go far to alleviate 
the actual suffering and starvation in the coal-mining areas. 

The major public-works program should include the construction 
of highways, including farm-to-market roads, much-needed school 
buildings, and flood and navigation projects with sufficient storage 
capacity to assure a continuous supply of industrial water. Such 
projects would not only strengthen our national economy, but would 
salvage some of the economic loss resulting from this extended un- 
employment. 

In addition to these economic aspects, there is the humanitarian 
problem of the rescue of those workers and their families who have 
exhausted their unemployment insurance benefit rights, their savings, 
their credit, and all other financial resources. These families, totally 
without income and financial resources cannot be cared for by the 
local authorities in the face of critical problems of maintaining 
their current governmental operations. We cannot continue to give 
substantial aid to peoples in foreign countries, and allow families 
in our own localities to starve. 

The price of progress must not be starvation of the families of the 
workers displaced in the age of the automaton. The paradox of 
progress is that industrial production in this country increased 6 per- 
cent from January 1954 to January 1955, while industrial employ- 
ment decreased 4 percent. In order to maintain our economic equili- 
brium, we must utilize this increased productivity per worker for 
public and community improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, I also hope that a sound research program to 
develop new uses for coal results from your committee hearings, as 
well as a sound fuels policy which gives coal its proper consideration 
in relation to other fuels from the standpoint of a sound economy. 

In early 1953, on the recommendation of the Interior Department, 
the synthetic fuels plants in Missouri were closed. The Government 
has sought first to curtail and next eliminate the research program 
designed to determine the feasibility of more efficient processing of 
coal, to make available its multitude of chemical products and convert 
it into liquid and gaseous fuels. 

The Federal coal-research program, after a brief period of very 
limited and restricted expenditures, was finally stopped and the plant 
dismantled and sold after many millions of dollars had been expended 
in building up a research laboratory to study the great potentials of 
our most abundant and widely distributed energy resource. The 
United States has in excess of one-half of all the coal reserves in 
the world and these are widely distributed over the country. Coal 
deposits are found in approximately 30 of the 48 States. We should 
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have a sound fuels policy that will encourage coal-consuming private 
industries to locate in those areas where we have an abundance of coal. 
Today we are spending $2 million a year, which is only token appre- 
ciation in relation to the tremendous importance of the coal industry, 
when we all know as a matter of fact that we must come back to coal 
after a period of time. 

I certainly wish to thank the chairman for appearing here today. I 
just wanted to mention the research program and a sound fuels policy 
which must get under way if we intend to have a sound economy in 
these coal-producing areas in the future. Also, Mr. Chairman, we 
must not overlook the immediate needs which should be forthcoming 
in these distressed areas over the Nation. I am hopeful that your 
committee will recommend a program such as outlined above for the 
distressed areas and the curtailment of residual fuel oil. 

Senator Nrery. Congressman, the total number certified from your 
State for the present month for surplus-food products is how much? 

Representative Perkins. The figure is 250,000. I heard Mr. Caddy 
read that. Of that number, 164,000 are from the mining areas. 

From the governor’s statement, which is corroborated by the state- 
ment of Mr. Caddy, it is readily seen that more than 14 percent of 
our total population in Kentucky received surplus commodities during 
the month of February 1955. 

Senator Nery. Congressman, you would probably be interested to 
know that according to testimony given by one of your distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. Van Zandt of Pennsylvania, a few days ago, 9.7 per- 
cent of all the people in Pennsylvania are likewise today living on 
surplus-food commodities furnished by the Federal Government; 


and, according to testimony given by witnesses from West Virginia, 
1214 percent of the people of that State are dependent upon Govern- 
ment-supplied food to keep their souls and bodies together. 

Representative Perkins. I now ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Governor Wetherby be placed in the record. 

Senator Neery. It will be published in full at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Gov. LAWRENCE WETHERBY, OF KENTUCKY 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE KENTUCKY ECONOMY WITH PARTICULAR EMPHASIS ON 
SINGLE INDUSTRY MINING AREAS 


This statement, which was prepared from data readily available for public 
inspection and distribution, briefly analyzes the current unemployment-employ- 
ment situation in Kentucky. In addition, the economic plight of the State’s one 
industry mining areas is shown in considerably greater detail. 


The statewide situation 


Total unemployment in Kentucky was estimated at 106,000 at mid-February 
1955 and was equivalent to 10.2 percent of the estimated State labor force.’ 
The February unemployment rate as estimated for Kentucky was almost double 
the national rate as estimated by the United States Department of Commerce. 
Although these estimates are noncomparable in many respects, there is little 
doubt that unemployment is relatively much more severe in Kentucky than in 
most States. 


1This estimate which includes workers from all industries was based on a method 
developed by the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. It should 
be kept in mind than any estimate is subject to a margin of error. 
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Another widely used indicator of unemployment is the number of claims filed 
for unemployment insurance. Average weekly continued claims when divided 
by employment covered by unemployment insurance gives a rate of insured un- 
employment which is available for all States in the country. During the average 
week in February, persons filing continued claims for unemployment insurance 
in Kentucky were equal to 10.5 percent of jobs covered by unemployment insur- 
ance. This was approximately double the national average for that month. The 
currently high level of insured unemployment as well as total unemployment in 
Kentucky is the continuation of a very severe unemployment condition that 
began late in 1953. During 1954 the rate of insured unemployment in Kentucky 
averaged 10.3 percent, which was slightly more than double the national average. 
During most of 1954 the Kentucky insured unemployment rate was highest of 
any State in the Nation and was never surpassed by more than 2 or 3 States. 
Although exceedingly high, the rate of insured unemployment actually under- 
states unemployment from covered industries as claimants who have exhausted 
their 26 weeks’ benefit rights are excluded from the count for at least the 6 months 
following exhaustion. During the past 14 months 38,756 persons filing claims 
against Kentucky have exhausted their benefit rights and undoubtedly large 
numbers of these are still unemployed. A further reflection of the State’s cur- 
rent situation is the fact that approximately 250,000 persons were certified as 
eligible for surplus commodities during February. Undoubtedly, many of the 
adults in this group are also included in our estimates of unemployment. 

The high level of unemployment in Kentucky is a reflection of declining em- 
ployment which began late in 1953 and resulted in an average drop of 32,000 in 
nonagricultural employment during 1954 as compared to the previous year. In 
this case, the statewide average obscures the considerable differences in the trend 
between areas. In several areas, hiring by new firms either increased employ- 
ment or kept the drop to a minimum while in others the drop was sharp. This 
results in high unemployment in many areas despite brisk hiring in others due 
to the fact that worker mobility is limited by many factors. 

Major factors contributing to the Kentucky unemployment upswing are con- 
tinuing cutbacks in the mining industry, heavy construction layoffs, more than 
normal fluctuations in apparel and distilling, and return home of many workers 
laid off in northern industrial States. 

The situation in single industry mining areas 

From a long-range point of view, Kentucky’s hardest hit areas from an un- 
employment standpoint are those almost entirely dependent on the bituminous- 
coal industry. All coal areas have been classified as group IV, critical labor sur- 
plus, by the United States Department of Labor for some time, and the remainder 
of this statement will be devoted to a more intensive analysis of these areas. 
However, it should be pointed out that there are some other areas in the State 
which are also hard hit economically and several have been assigned the group IV 
classification. : 

The areas for which data are presented are administrative areas of the de- 
partment of economic security. Following are the counties making up each area 
included in the analysis: 

Corbin—Clay, Jackson, Knox, Laurel, Owsley, Rockcastle, and Whitley 
Counties. 

Harlan—Bell, Harlan, and Leslie Counties. 

Hazard—Breathitt, Knott, Letcher, and Perry Counties. 

Pikeville—Pike County. 

Prestonsburg—Floyd, Johnson, Magoffin, and Martin Counties. 

Madisonville—Hopkins, Muhlenberg, and Webster Counties. 

Total unemployment in Kentucky’s six major coal-producing areas was esti- 
mated at 29,500 in mid-February 1955. The number of unemployed was equiva- 
lent to 19.7 percent of the composite labor force with Pikeville’s 33.1 percent rate 
highest of any area. The rate of unemployment in these areas as a whole was 
almost four times that of the Nation as a whole and about double the Kentucky 
average. The estimates of total unemployment shown in the following table 
include workers from all industry groups. 
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Estimated total unemployment in Kentucky mining areas, February 1955 


|} Unemployed 
as percent 
of labor 
force 


Unemployed 


| Estimated as percent 


Area | number of | 
unemployed 


| Estimated 


| 
of labor Area number of 


force unemployed 
| 


OM Ree aey 29, 500 | 19.7 | Hazard 


——————_——__ _-___—_—_—_—- | Pikeville__- 
Corbin... 6, 000 17.4 Prestonsburg . 
Harlan 4, 900 17.3 | Madisonville 


The unemployment picture in industries covered by unemployment insurance 
is equally bleak as that shown by total jobless. During the average week in 
February, there were 10,289 persons filing continued claims for unemployment 
insurance in these areas. This was equal to 20.5 percent of employment covered 
by unemployment insurance with the Pikeville rate of 36.8 percent again highest. 
During the past 14 months, 11,408 persons exhausted their 26 weeks of unem- 
ployment benefits in these areas and none of these are included with February 
claimants. If we assume that a number equivalent to the last 5 months of 
exhaustions are still out of work, and this could very well be an undercount, 
the rate of insured unemployment would be 44 percent for Corbin, 23 for Harlan, 
41 for Hazard, 59 for Pikeville, 33 for Prestonsburg, and 21 for Madisonville. 
Following is a tabulation of insured unempioyment and exhaustions by area. 


Insured unemployment and claims exhaustions in Kentucky mining areas 


Average sured unem- Claims 
weekly ployment exhaustions 
continued (claims as January 1954- 
claims in percent of February 

February employ- 
ment) 


Rate of in- 
| 





20. 5 L1, 408 
Corbin i a i a “ ,411 30. , 023 
re aa eek ae , 005 13. § , R55 
Hazard y seek ; : , 930 22 2, 526 
NS ii i cb ictss Ss at dee iihiets Mekal , 169 36. 2, 971 
Prestonsburg-___..-._- a eS EE oe , 421 21. , 529 
Madisonville___.._- ; ie ; Skat cd , 353 13. , 504 


The above unemployment data indicate depression levels in the economy in 
Kentucky mining areas. This is somewhat substantiated by the 164,274 per- 
sons certified as eligible for surplus commodities in February, a number equiva- 
lent to 24.2 percent of 1950 population in the areas. The next table shows the 
number certified for surplus food by area and 1953 per capita income which 
does not reflect the severe 1954 downtrend. Per capita income is a widely 
used measure of economic well-being and in 1953 the national average was 
$1,709 and the Kentucky average $1,187. The area average of $759 bespeaks 
volumes about the area economy. 


Number of persons certified as eligible for surplus commodities and per capita 
income in Kentucky mining areas 


Number 1950 population 


certified antenna. ier eerie 
February income, 1953 


is | Percent 
: > > 
1955 Number certified 


CR aches cannes tose Kini encinieussan 164, 274 677, 761 


Corbin_____.- 50, 224 145, 612 
Harlan she irs Seale chen a icsathieald : 32, 938 134, 890 
a ear egal ‘ bata 14, 335 126, 372 
Pikeville tale Sika Kam tia eldibiteds ti | 20, 000 81, 154 
Prestonsburg spinsataie : : | 37, 993 102, 862 
Madisonville______- ie ee s ; &, 784 86, 871 
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Even if employment should stabilize or increase moderately, the area problem 
would remain severe. This is a region of high birthrates resulting in large 
numbers of young people growing into working age each year. Substantial 
numbers of these young people normally migrate to northern industrial centers 
when job opportunities are plentiful there. However, if the job supply diminishes 
or levels off in these labor-demand States, the new entrants into the labor force 
will be forced to remain at home and will swell the Kentucky unemployment 
load. The next table indicates the potential magnitude of this problem by 
showing the number of young people in the area who will become 18 years of age 
during the next 10 years. The 6-area total of 169,039 points to a future problem 
of considerable magnitude. 


Number of individuals becoming 18 years of age during neat 10 years in 
Kentucky mining areas 


Total 





rotal. nae ie thie, Latina : 169, 039 5 O38 


Corbin al iain acess 36, 206 674 
Harlan Siebndvne . isediidedibe a 34, 804 | 7 773 
Hazard ___ 5 = 34, 316 7, 336 
Pikeville : ideo ; 21, 050 673 
Prestonsburg - - - - me ana ‘ 25, 536 O02 
Madisonville _ . - - ba : 17, 037 8, 590 


The economic dilemma in these mining sections is not shrouded in mystery as 
the motivating causes were employment and wage declines during the past several 
years. From mid-1950 to mid-1954, employment covered by unemployment insur- 
ance increased by 5.1 percent in Kentucky and 6.2 percent in the United States. 
In sharp contrast was the decline of 28.2 percent in this group of areas. The 
trend by individual sectors is shown in the table below. 


Employment in industries covered by unemployment insurance in Kentucky 
mining areas, 1950-54 


Employment in June of— 
} ercent 
Area ee : , change, 
1951 1952 1953 95 1950- 54 


al te = , 932 73, 772 67,474 63, 569 


Corbin. __-.- -| , 409 6, 124 6, 061 6, 323 
Harlan. , tae | 21,417 18, 626 17, 178 
Hazard___. 14, 486 14, 651 12, 912 12, 068 
Pikeville ‘ ‘ d 11, 105 | 10, 915 10, 552 9, 663 
Prestonsburg 9, 358 | 9, 941 | 8, 423 7, 336 
Madisonville _ - 10, 847 | 10, 724 | 10, 900 11,001 


The mining industry which dominates the economic life of these areas de- 
creased employment by 41.6 percent with a steady decrease shown during each 
year from 1950 to 1954. 


Employment at mining firms covered by unemployment insurance in major 
Kentucky mining areas, 1950-54 


1952 


53, 850 | 50, 9 44, 590 
2, 647 2,15 2 157 

16, 153 4, 12, 106 

j is a —_ 11, 330 , ais 9, 782 
Pikeville 9, 891 , 792 378 
Prestonsburg - - - : 7,113 | , 706 151 
Madisonville - - -- 6, 716 | , 15 016 
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Total payrolls of firms covered by unemployment insurance amounted to $41,- 
749,815 during the April-June quarter of 1954, a decline of 22.8 percent from the 
same quarter of 1950. This reflects the decline in employment noted above and 
the trend is again the reverse of the State total which was up by 31.9 percent 
and the national total up by 32.3 percent. Covered payrolls for the April—June 
quarter from 1950-54 are shown below by area. 


Total wages in industries covered by unemployment insurance in Kentucky 
mining areas, 1950-54 


Wages paid during April-June— | 
ES a ae 











Percent 
Area | change 
¢ -, 

1950 | «1951 | | 1952 | 1988 ma | = 
$$ 
Total_...............--- $54,006, 243 |$55, 276, 690 |$49, 785, 203 |$52, 807, 454 |$41, 749, 815 —22.8 
Corbin............-..--.-----| 3,256, 567 | 2,960,560 | 3,025,155 | 3,374,993 | 3,095,044 | —5.0 
Harlan-___-_-_--._-_--------| 17,082,056 | 16,357,525 | 14, 397,345 | 15, 009,895 | 12. 236, 482 | —2B.2 
Hazard. . Seca eos 10, 577, 571 | 10,485,998 | 9,629, 575 | 10,031,848 | 7,613,792 | —28.0 
Pikeville........_.......-..| 8,849,385 | 9,470,354 | 8,243,839 | 9,125,404 | 5,315, 333 | —39.9 
Prestonsburg..............| 6,506,447 | 7,675,331 | 6,102,026 | 6,278,683 | 5.382.306 | -17.3 

Madisonville......--.-..----- 7, 874, 217 | 8,3 


26,922 | 8,387,353 | 8,986,631 | 8, 106,858 +3.0 


Representative Perkins. I am thankful for the opportunity to 

appear here this morning. 
senator Neety. The subcommittee is grateful to you for your testi- 
mony. It has been a pleasure to have you come. 

The Chair remembers very distinctly, when we had the hearing in 
1950, your testifying in behalf of the protection of the people of the 
United States against the cutthroat competition of those in other 
lands. 

Representative Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nee.y. The next witness 1s Mr. John Breckinridge. 

Is Mr. Breckinridge present ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN FLUORSPAR 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. Brecxrnrinee. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is John 
Breckinridge. I am an attorney with the law firm of Pope, Ballard 
& Loos here in Washington. We represent the American fluorspar 
industry on tariff matters with respect to this import problem and 
the unemployment caused thereby. 

In that connection, the industry 1s represented by the committee 
representing American fluorspar producers, composed of Mr. Robert 
N. Frazer of the Kentucky Fluorspar Co., Marion, Ky.; Mr. A. H. 
Stacey, president, Victory Fluorspar Co., Elizabethtown, Ll.; Mr. 
Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., partner, Hicks Creek Mining Co., Elizabeth- 
town, Ill.; Mr. J. Blecheisen, president, Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar 
Mining Co., Rosiclare, Il.; Mr. F. B. Chesley, secretary, Delta Asso- 
ciated Fluorspar Producers, Delta, Utah. 

Senator Neety. Where are the headquarters of your organization, 
Mr. Breckinridge? 

Mr. Brecxrnrince. The headquarters of the organization is in 
Rosiclare, Il. 

Unfortunately, none of those leaders in the industry were able to 
be here today. They asked if I would appear and make a statement 
for them, which I would like to do. 
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Fluorspar is a mineral and a part of the great mining industry of the 
United States. Our problems are similar to the problems of many 
other miners that you have heard here, lead and zinc and coal and oil, 
etc. And I would like to look on our statement more or less as a sup- 
plement to what those people have stated. Our import and unem- 
ployment problems are similar, but I believe ours is considerably 
more critical at this time—two-thirds of the mines are closed and 
70 percent of the miners are unemployed. 

We have recently had an investigation before the Tariff Commis- 
sion with respect to fluorspar, which was directed by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

I have here copies of the brief we presented to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and I would like to submit a copy of that to the committee for 
its study—I would merely like to summarize here the desperate un- 
employment problem caused by increased imports taking over nearly 
70 percent of the domestic market. 

Fluorspar is a strategic war mineral of high priority. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization lists it as a strategic and critical war material 
and it is stockpiled by the Government. To mention only a few of its 
strategic uses, it is essential, without acceptable substitutes, in the 
manufacture of steel, aluminum, magnesium, fluorine chemicals, high 
octane aviation gasoline, and the atom bomb. 

Incidentally, the scientists tell us, although the process is secret, 
that fluorspar and fluorine is the second most essential element, to 
uranium, in making the atom bomb and producing atomic energy. 

Fiuorspar is used industrially only and in such relatively smal! 
quantities in the manufacture of other products that it has negligible, 
if any, influence on consumer prices. 

The useful part of fluorspar (calcium fluoride content) is identical 
in both foreign and domestic fluorspar. Loth are used interchangeably 
by the same users and are directly competitive. Imports directly dis- 
place domestic production and sales in American consumption. 

America is the largest producer and consumer of fluorspar, pro- 
ducing about 40 percent and consuming, in recent years, over 50 per- 
cent of the total world supply. Principal American production occurs 
in the Illinois-Kentucky district ind in Colorado, Utah, Montana, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and other Western States. The bulk of foreign 
production occurs in distant lands (primarily Germany, Spain, Italy, 
France, and Africa. Nearby production occurs in Mexico and Canada 
(including Newfoundland). These countries constitute the principal 
sources of our imports. 

In two world wars, foreign supplies have been cut off and it is clear 
that we cannot rely on imports in the event of another war. In both 
World Wars the American industry was able to supply practically 
all of our increased war demands but only because we were given a 
substantial breathing spell for development and expansion before our 
entry into the war. 

In each world war, imports from abroad were cut off by war condi- 
tions abroad substantially before we entered the war. We had a 
chance to expand and supply the need. We are not likely to have 
such a breathing spell for expansion under today’s conditions. 

National defense demands that we provide adequate tariff protec- 
tion to assure a prosperous and expanding domestic fluorspar industry 
to provide our strategic war needs in the event of war. Closed mines 
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cannot be quickly rehabilitated and, with modern weapons and means 

of transporting them directly to the United States, we are not likely 
to be given a period for development and expansion in the event of 
another war, as we were in the past. 

Primarily because of lower labor rates abroad, equaling only about 
one-eighth of American, foreign costs of production are far below 
American. Since World War II imports have increased rapidly, sub- 
stantially exceeding reduced American production since 1952. Im- 
ports have exceeded domestic requirements and built up a market 
breaking surplus. 

Since 1953 the increasing imports have been priced below Ameri- 
can production costs and have caused almost complete collapse of 
domestic production. 

Most of the American mines have closed. The steel companies 
have closed their captive mines and turned to imports. Practically 
all independent producers of metallurgical fluorspar have closed 
down. Domestic shipments of metallurgical fluorspar, which nor- 
mally takes over half of the domestic production, have declined to 
only 23 percent of consumption during the first 9 months of 1954. 
Only the captive mines of the chemical and aluminum companies, 
producing acid grade fluorspar, remain in substantial production. 
However, with continually i increasing imports of acid cde fluorspar 
at lower prices, these companies are turning to imports also. Im- 
ports during the last 3 years have exceeded requirements and acid 
grade production has started the same decline that has occurred in 
the last 2 years in metallurgical grade production. Just recently, 
Reynolds Metals Co. closed down their captive mine, and we under- 
stand from the trade that General Chemical Co. is in the process of 
closing down its own production and turning to the use of imports. 

Approximately two-thirds of the fluorspar miners (normally 2,500 
to 3,000) are unemployed in communities with no alternative employ- 
ment. Unemployment compensation is exhausted in most cases and 
the dependent communities are practically destitute, as the Congress- 
man from Kentucky pointed out earlier today. 

Present tariff rates are far from adequate to offset the wide differ- 
ential between foreign and American costs and transportation charges. 
Substantially increased import protection is the only means of putting 
our fluorspar miners back to work and insuring an adequate supply 
of fluorspar in the event of another war. 

I would like to point out there, Mr. Chairman, that relief in this case 
could only be granted by legislation. There is no administrative 
means whereby relief could be granted. Metallurgical fluorspar is 
not in a trade agreement and therefore not eligible for relief under the 
escape clause. 

Senator Neety. Would you think as matters are being manipulated 
now that the escape clause would be any certain protection ? 

Mr. Breckrnripce. No, sir. 

Senator Nrety. Even if it were included ? 

Mr. Breckrnrince. It is so ineffective that it has never produced 
relief for an industry. 

In this case, the maximum tariff they could permit under the escape 
clause would not grant effective relief in the case of acid grade fluor- 
spar which is inatrade agreement. That is because in the 1920’s when 
we produced very little acid grade fluorspar and it was not considered 
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necessary to provide substantial protection in the 1930 Tariff Act. 
Since that time development of the flotation process of milling acid 
grade fluorspar the domestic producers can supply all of the domestic 
requirements. Now, to point up the specific unemployment problem 
in this industry, I would like to read some of the figures, which are 
very startling, I think. 

In Kentucky, for example, in 1952, they normally employed 1,158 
people. Today they employ only 49. 

In Illinois, they normally employed 1,210 people. Today they em- 
ploy only 683. In the Western States, we do not have as complete 
information, but the Reynolds Metal Co. mine in Colorado normally 
employed about 50 people, and today they employ none. 

n the Delta, Utah, area, they normally employed 35 people; today 
they employ 2. 

In those areas, a normal employment of 2,453 has fallen off today 
to only 734, a decline of 70 percent. 

Senator Neety. What is the decline in Utah? 

Mr. Brecxinrince. In Utah, from 35 to2. That is just in the Delta, 
Utah, area. There are some other mines that we do not have the 
information on. 

Now, as to the number of mines operating: In the fourth quarter of 
1952, there were 59 major mines operating. Today there are only 20. 

Now, in addition to those principal producers, there are a large 
number of smaller mine operators, smaller operations, which have 
closed. They are frequently referred to as prospects and are not 
included in this number of closed mines. 

In the fourth quarter of 1952, we produced 106,000 tons of fluorspar 
and in the fourth quarter of 1954, we produced only 58,000 tons, and 
currently the production is even less than that. 

Now, at the Tariff Commission hearing, Mr. Carpenter of the United 
Mine Workers appeared on behalf of the fluorspar miners, who are 
represented by the United Mine Workers, District 50. I would like to 
submit for the record a copy of his statement, which goes into consid- 
erable detail concerning employment, the wages here and abroad, 
and the effect on the employees primarily in the Kentucky-Illinois 
district. 

Senator Nrety. That will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


To the Members of the United States Tariff Commission: 


GENTLEMEN: My name is Thomas F. Carpenter. I am associate director of 
the research department of district 50, United Mine Workers of America, and 
I am speaking in behalf of the workers represented by our union in the fluorspar 
industry. 

In southern Illinois and western Kentucky, centered around Pope and Hardin 
Counties, Ill., and Crittenden County, Ky., the economy is largely dependent 
on a healthy fluorspar industry. There are almost 2,000 families in this area 
depending on work opportunities in fluorspar production. The breadwinners in 
these families, members of district 50, United Mine Workers of America, are 
unemployed. These fluorspar workers are unemployed, not because there is no 
market for fluorspar in the United States, but because foreign producers with 
cheap labor and lower priced products are enjoying a substantial portion of our 
domestic market. In 1953 the consumption of fluorspar in the United States 
reached an all-time high of 584,762 short tons. Imports of foreign fluorspar, pro- 
duced by workers receiving less than 8 percent of the daily rate of the United 
States fluorspar miner, supplied 367,096 short tons or 62.7 percent of our market 
leaving only 37.3 percent of our market for the American producer and the 
American fluorspar worker. 


62617—55——21 
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During the period 1940 through 1944 (which includes the war years) 9 per- 
cent of our domestic fluorspar market was supplied by foreign producers; 91 per- 
cent was supplied by our own producers and workers. 

During the postwar years, 1945 through 1949, foreign producers supplied 23.5 
percent of our domestic market, our own producers and workers supplied only 
76.5 percent. 

During the first half of 1954, foreign producers supplied 67.7 percent of our 
domestic fluorspar market, the American producer and American worker only 
supplied 32.3 percent. 

The foreign sources are displacing the domestic product and putting the 
workers in the domestic fluorspar industry on the relief rolls. This adverse 
effect is intolerable to the workers in the industry, the membership of district 50, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Table I, attached, sets out the shipments from United States mines, the imports, 
consumption of fluorspar for the years 1940 through June 30, 1954, with a quar- 
terly report for the period January 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954, and the 
relationship, in percent, of imports to consumption. 

During the period of years reported in this tabulation, it can be seen that 
domestic sources supplied most of the fluorspar needs of American industry. 
However, with the advent of World War II, fluorspar imports began to increase. 
In the last few years the imports of fluorspar increased to such a degree that 
these imports are now on the verge of complete displacement of the domestic 
product and, of course, extinction of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

During the 5-year period, 1940 through 1944, consumption averaged 336,391 
tons per year and imports represented an average of 30,503 tons in those years 
(all tons are in short tons). During this period, imports represented, on the 
average, 9 percent of domestic consumption. Similarly, during the 5-year period, 
1945 through 1949, the average annual consumption was 357,381 tons and the 
average annual imports 84,149 tons or 23.5 percent of total consumption. During 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and one-half of 1954, the following was the case: 


Imports, as a 
percent of total 

Year: consumption 
an ata ceeded ee ts een eaten naa 38. 6 
senna Maca cian insect cheno taadegistchticch ttn eel aeeecinaiae ndisnitb- aac eeepageabia a isitnhesis Maciaereeelanas. tail 36. 4 
I tke dcheaiehatppes ne heh teasing inalienable cite lehekoh cidade dep ai desert cleanser anial 67.8 

beat iia hin ietdina arte ebnccnctaitipaniiineinieneanpseltaghibinitaiininitle enigb daparkisbalaelitetibnsgs 62.7 
a nine nana 67. 7 


Starting in the year 1952, the foreign producer of fluorspar has taken the lion’s 
share of the business, in forcing the American producer out of business and has 
put many workers in the domestic fluorspar industry, workers represented by 
district 50, United Mine Workers of America, on the relief rolls. 

With the disappearance of the American fluorspar from the market, the Ameri- 
can workers in the industry are made idle and are in an area where there is no 
substantial alternate industry in which they can be employed. Many of these 
people have been unemployed for more than a year, have used up all unemploy- 
ment compensation and are now living on the bounty of the Government and local 
charities. 

It is morally wrong to permit these American workers and their families to live 
on charity while their product is in demand. 

The following is the effect on employment level in the same plants in the area 
as reported by the regional director of district 50, United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Normal Present Normal Present 


Company employ- employ- Company employ- employ- 
ment ment ment ment 
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These unemployed fluorspar miners have the ability and desire to produce 
fluorspar. They should have the opportunity to pay taxes to support their Gov- 
ernment. We believe that our Government has its first duty under our Consti- 
tution and laws to provide reasonable protection for our citizens, our producers, 
our workers and our economy and our future in time of peace as well as in times 
of national emergency. 

To permit the American fluorspar industry to fall by the wayside and let the 
foreign producer supply all of our needs is folly. As soon as all of our domestic 
sources are idled, the knowhow of the dispersed American workmen unavailable, 
we are then at the mercy of a foreign producer. 

If we allow ourselves to be at the mercy of foreign fluorspar producers in 
times of peace we will be at the mercy of our enemies in times of national 
emergency—in times of war. 

The importance of fluorspar is not to be taken lightly. Some of its more 
common uses are as follows: 

Metallurgical : 

Used as a flux in the manufacture of steel. 

Used in following nonferrous products. 

Refining of lead. 

Refining of silver. 

Melting and casting of aluminum. 

Melting and casting of magnesium. 

Hxtraction of tantalum. 

Extraction of columbium. 

Ceramic: 

Facings for brick and tile. 

Structional materials. 

Earthen cooking ware. 

Art pottery. 

Portland cement (flux). 

Rock wool (flux). 

Glass: 

Used in preparation of light and dense white or colored opal glasses 
which are used in the manufacture of items including lamp globes, 
shades, bulbs, vases, bowls, glassware and containers. 

Chemical : 

Mainly for production of hydrofluoric acid which in turn is used as a 
catalyst for manufacture of alkylate which in turn is used in high 
octane aviation fuel blends and in the manufacture of freon 
refrigerants. 

Manufacture of synthetic cryolite which is used to produce metallic 
aluminum. 

Fluorspar is also used in the atomic energy program. 

The many and varied uses of fluorspar is indicative of its important place in 
American industry. This, of course, is one of the thousands of raw materials 
that is interwoven in the vast and highly integrated and complicated system of 
production with innumerable sources of raw material supply necessary to com- 
plete the finished product that is American industry. It is the duty of each 
involved to have all parts of the system operating, all sources of the supply 
producing and equally important, have American workers running that system. 

It would be far better to import workers to fit into the American industrial 
machine than to import the products of their labor. For each man so imported, 
we would raise one man and his family to a standard of living far beyond his 
fondest dreams and make a family truly happy. But to import the product 
of a foreign man’s labor, when the product of his labor is such that it puts an 
American out of employment, an American worker and his family is pulled 
down to the foreign worker’s standard of living. 
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The following is a representative wage scale in an American fluorspar 
operation : 











Rate per | Rate per 
Classification hour pay 
Hoistman, class A_.._..-. J abbtithaditabaltbet doukddackdcbilachtibacwobudedbbwebtadatinbe $1. 59 $12. 72 
Hoistman, class B_..___. atebbaidbicd, didimoudiics 1. 54 12. 32 
Underground truck driver 1. 64 13. 12 
en a eee ere ee 1.64 13. 12 
en ean pngiaeeaaictiieda 1. 54 12. 32 
Underground mechanic. ......-. Sips Ethno dle cb tknivibiodtthnsa dubbed tins ddaockiiinie alba 1.69 13. 52 
RE Se eee ee aa ee eae 1. 47 11. 76 
coer 7 or  apbidibatalenneeuyamemonienemmnstiel 1.79 14.32 
MILL AND SURFACE 

a aa at li ncip ni siatensean aeianeaieioannibell 1.64 13. 12 
I a ko seen ae chen iemmn aaeeindie 1. 44 | 11. 52 
I ee De oil cist eninngn oadaneanemaranneinnaminaniuralenel 1. 54 | 12. 32 
CT I oo kdb ecw edeevsscee mad BE eat eth d..is) Ke 1. 54 | 12. 32 
I a asc os alent een tine ttn inlaeten Rnttaiiiitbetnt tee Rnil 1, 54 12. 32 
ke a ahah anelleanameiesivaneetarthnacamegeianmeaindiceaainonia 1. 59 12.72 
eo hh peda cueedinaktheowkonewecnnhaaeebedokod } 1. 59 12. 72 
INI NINN CNN 2 ah iv cdonnonatdicneeenafiieatnnsbas 1.23 9. 84 
cas sccieetiaaiatinaaamn tea Miat ts Mites cinta aise: 1. 64 13. 12 


Source: Local Union 12681, District 50, United Mine Workers of America, and Minerva Oil Co., Cave-in- 
Rock, Ill., labor agreement. 


In comparison lets look at the wages of five wage classifications in 
the Mexican mining industry as of June 1953. 








In pesos ! per day (American 

dollars) 

- 

Minimum Maximum 
oes itd, wb hd ah teh ES a, A healed deed meee 
oi ae ccna all cal alate * , a 13.01 (1. 49) 3.87 (1. 59) 
Carpenter. iii : TK oe | 34.69 «(1.68) | 28.62 (3.29) 
Electri*ian _-- ne nwneerncwnecrennncnnarewnnanennnennn nnn -nenn seen e----| 18.90 (2.17) 37.46 (4.30) 
Potetiet Cereb 5453-455 shades seeds 6p ad tddcwennss 5 Sp hgias bred } 15.15. (1-17) (?) 
I ers teaceveivadesinet +A iretaton -abearit rer thre aadeter teen 13.50 (1.55) | 23.46 (2.70) 





1 Val te of peso = 114% cents. 
2 Average. 


It was also reported that the workers received a 12-percent increase in 1954 
which was given to offset the devaluation of the peso from 11% cents to 8 cents. 
(Source: United States Department of Labor.) 

In Italy the following rates apply in the mining industry with sulfur mining 
setting the pattern and other mining operations paying substantially the same 
rates. 





In liras, per day (American dollars) 





| 
Province | 
j 








I 
sk Cc 
Specialists Qualified ae | Ordinary | Female 
Pade. 015-21. 285 | 3,429 (2.28)! 1,201 (2.06)/ 1,227 (1.96) | 1,155 (1.84)... 
Seettth:.b-oideel | 1,480 (2.32)) 1,307 (2.09); 1,243 (1.99) | Li7L (1.87); 1,045 (1.66) 
aa... | 3°395 (223)! 1262 (202)| 1,200 (1.92) | 1130 (1.80. 
De ot sass | 136 (2.45)| 1401 (224)| 1338 (214) | 1267 (2.02)| 1,027 (164) 
i wen ee 1,120 (1.79) 1,060 (1.69) 994 (1.59) 727 (1. 16) 
on ccateabane | 1,108 (1.77)} 979 (1. 56) 919 (1.47) RE, a ce cence 
i iicecciclicicocd | 15436 (2.29)| 1,302 (2.08)| 1,243 (1.98) | 1,199 (1.91)|............__- 





Rate of exchange, 625 lira=$1. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


These wage rates are representative of the mining industry in Mexico and 
Italy. These wage rates are brought in for comparative purposes and do not 
in any way add to or detract from the basic reason for preserving the domestic 
fluorspar industry. 
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The Government of the United States in fulfilling its duties to the citizens 
from whom it derives its power should, to the fullest extent of its powers, pro- 
vide American workers the protection with which the American worker can earn 
a living. 

In the instant case, we have a fluorspar industry fully capable of producing 
at least three-fourths of the American needs. The supply of fluorspar is now not 
coming from American mines, but foreign mines, thus destroying a useful and 
necessary industry and the American fluorspar miner finds undue hardships 
placed upon him and his family. 

The very fact that American workers are unemployed, as a result of the con- 
tinued and increasing imports of fluorspar, while we have the ability and desire 
to produce this necessary product, is justification for the Government of the 
United States to increase the tariff on the importation of fluorspar. The tariff 
should be increased sufficiently high to provide protection for the American 
fluorspar worker to earn his living and at least have the opportunity to supply 
the major portion of the domestic market in times of Peace, as well as, to pre- 
serve the industry and the work force for times of war. 


Taste I.—United States Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, report on 
fluorspar 


All grades 
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233, 600 | 11, 871 | 218, 500 | 5.4 

320, 669 | 7, 524 | 303, 600 | 2.5 

360, 316 | 2, 151 360, 800 | 6 

406, 016 | 43, 769 388, 885 | 11.3 

413, 781 87, 200 | 410, 170 | 21.0 

323, 961 | 104, 925 | 356, 000 29. 5 

277, 940 | 29, 852 303, 190 9.8 

329, 484 | 78, 725 376, 138 | 20.9 

331, 749 111, 626 406, 269 | 27.5 

236, 704 | 95, 619 345, 221 | 27.7 

301, 510 164, 034 426, 121 | 38. 6 

347, 024 181, 275 497, 012 | 36.4 
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Mr. Brecxrnrince. In addition to the very serious unemployment, 
reaching about 70 percent of the industry, which I have cited, there 
have been as serious or even more serious results in the communities 
involved. These are communities where there is no alternative em- 
ployment. The economy is dependent on fluorspar production, and 
they have just about collapsed. 


I would like to quote briefly from Mr. Carpenter’s statement, which 
I just included in the record: 


_ There are almost 2,000 families in this area depending on work opportunities 
in fluorspar production. 


He is speaking of the Kentucky-Ilinois area. 


The breadwinners in these families, members of District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, are unemployed. These fluorspar workers are unem- 
ployed, not because there is no market for fluorspar in the United States, but 
because foreign producers with cheap labor and lower priced products are 
enjoying a substantial portion of our domestic market. * * * 
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During the first half of 1954, foreign producers supplied 67.7 percent of our 
domestic fluorspar market; the American producer and American worker 
only supplied 32.3 percent. 

The foreign sources are displacing the domestic product and putting the 
workers in the domestic fluorspar industry on the relief rolls. This ad- 
verse effect is intolerable to the workers in the industry, the membership of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America. 


I would also like to read a couple of letters from people in these 
areas that were not in the fluorspar business themselves, as to how 
their businesses are affected by the decline in the fluorspar industry. 
The first is a letter from William C. Moore, M. D., of Marion, Ky., 
addressed to Mr. Frazer, one of the flourspar mining leaders in that 
area. 


You, I am sure, are deeply interested in the fluorspar industry and the serious 
unemployment problems which the loss of this industry to our country has 
created. 

I appreciate, and I am sure the whole county appreciates your efforts in try- 
ing to improve the market for our native fluorspar, which is the only industry 
in our county. 

I have become alarmed about unemployment in our towns and county, as 
it applies to the lack of medical care to the people of this area. The reduc- 
tion of medical care is quite apparent when we examine the empty hospital beds 
and the decrease in the number of patients that I and other doctors have 
been seeing in our offices for the past 2 or 3 months. This indicates a serious 
reduction in the preventative medicine which we have been able to do in the 
past. I am now seeing only one-third the number of patients that I was seeing 
3 months ago. 

I sincerely hope that something can be done to improve the economy of our 
county, and wish to offer my help in any capacity in which I could contribute 
to improve our conditions. 

Sincerely yours. 


The next letter I would like to read is from the Farmers Bank 
and Trust Co., Marion, Ky., and this is also addressed to Mr. Frazer, 
as president of the Kentucky Fluorspar Co. : 


I understand that you will be in Washington next week in the interest of 
the fluorspar business in our section. I would like as an executive officer 
of this bank, which has been doing business in the community for more than 
50 years, to register our opinion of the fluorspar situation, which, through the 
years, has meant so much to our county and our community and which, for 
the last several months, has been at a standstill, affecting not only those 
actively employed by the mines, together with owners of such mines, but all 
the rest of us, including the men who work in banks. 

As you, of course, know, banks have deposits only when people who live 
in their trade territory have funds to deposit. When an industry upon which 
we have come to lean so heavily as we have grown to lean upon the fluorspar 
industry in our section is so abruptly terminated, as has been the fluorspar 
business, then all of us are vitally concerned and rightfully should be. Not 
only are chances for future development and improvement, involved, but 
those commodities of life known as bread and butter are closely connected 
thereto. 


There is more to the letter, but I think that is enough to read 
here. 

A more recent letter, which was addressed to Senator Clements 
on January 26 by Mr. J. W. Chandler, of the Post Office Depart- 
ment there, is as follows: 


I should like to bring to your attention—as many others in this area have 
already done—the continued and ever-worsening depressed economic condition 
we are in the throes of, due to the discontinued fluorspar industry. 

This domestic fluorspar production, so vitally important to the steel industry 
in peacetime, and its very lifeblood when wartime conditions shut off foreign 
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sources of supply, and the backbone of the economy of this community, has 
been all but strangled to death by the heavy importation of Mexican fluorspar. 
Domestic producers are obviously unable to meet this foreign competition. 

Unless this first session of Congress convened can enact into law some meas- 
ure of protective tariff that will put our local producers in a more equitable 
competitive position, the industry has no alternative but to cease operations 
completely. 

I have no financial interest in the fluorspar business; my only concern is 
that of a public-spirited citizen who is in a position to see and know firsthand 
the dreadful and calamitous conditions our people are up against as a result 
of unemployment. 

We have some 1,200 people out of work and without any means of supporting 
their families. These people are not chronic reliefers, but normal, respectale 
middleclass families who dislike accepting charity and want only a reasonable 
chance to earn a living. In many of these homes they do not have three meals a 
day, and children are out of school because of lack of clothes and shoes. 

My wife, a substitute teacher in the county schools, took a sick child home a 
few days ago and found other children in this family sick, barefooted, and with- 
out food in the house. This is not an isolated case; similar reports come to us 
daily. Such conditions not only contribute to the deterioration of health, state 
of mind, and general welfare of our people, but might, if left unchecked, result 
in serious delinquency, to the extent of resorting to, shall we say, crime for sur- 
vival. We all recognize the fact that in such troubled conditions of human 
misery the sinister forces of bolshevism are spawned. 

We have formed a central committee known as “good fellows” made up of a 
representative from all the religious, fraternal, veterans, civic, and service organ- 
izations of the county. The purpose of this committee is to act as a sort of 
clearing unit through which the various groups participating in the administer- 
ing of relief can channel their cumulative efforts. As treasurer of this group 
I am brought into direct and personal contact with the unsavory conditions which 
we are confronted with. For me to state that the situation is alarming is by no 
stretch of the imagination a figure of speech or an attempt to color the picure. 

We are presently looking after some 80 families but naturally our budget is 
limited and there are others beyond our reach who are just as worthy of help. 

I share the opinions of a vast majority of Crittenden Countians, who believe 
one should exhaust every means at his disposal before appealing to Washington 
for the solution of one’s problems. But in our case there must be Federal! legis- 
lation emanating from Washington before we are in a position to help ourselves. 

Having full confidence in your sincere efforts in our behalf and knowing your 
sensitivity to the needs of your constituency, we have high hopes that you will 
use your influence in bringing abcut tariff laws which will give our local pro- 
ducers a fair chance in the fluorspar markets of the world, and consequently 
raise our standard of living to the decent human level our good citizenry deserves. 


Just one brief quote from the Illinois area, on a similar problem. 
This is Mr. Clyde Flynn, who appeared at the Tariff Commission 
hearing representing the Illinois Director of Mines and Minerals: 


The mines are closed, the machinery is deteriorating rapidly, the miners are 
unemployed; unemployment compensation has been exhausted; the area has 
been declared to be a distressed labor area, and when I left there last week provi- 
— were being made at the time to distribute surplus food to the indigent 
workers. 

I might add here that I attended the county board meeting in Hardin County 
and that the local county’s finances which are entirely dependent upon the fluor- 
spar industry, were so exhausted that the county itself did not have sufficient 
money at that time to even pay the transportation costs of the surplus food that 
was being given to the State to distribute. 


In the fluorspar industry, it is not a matter of worrying about what 
might happen that would threaten the industry. 

enator Nrety. It has already happened. "The whole industry and 

the fluorspar communities are in a desperate condition caused solely 


by increased imports equaling nearly 70 percent of our American 
market. 
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Mr. Breckrnripce. The industry has already completely closed 
down in some areas such as Kentucky and Utah. There is no alterna- 
tive employment in these areas. Many of the people have been in 
the fluorspar business most of their lives and would not be qualified 
for other work of comparable wage or living standard even if they 
left the fluorspar communities. 

I believe that about completes what I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to reemphasize again that the situation here is one 
that can only be corrected by Congress. There is no administrative 
remedy available that would solve the situation. 

We have this problem, that the Government itself has encouraged 
the expansion of these mines and in some cases has helped finance or 
given rapid depreciation allowances to the development of new mines 
and new milling facilities since the last war. Now those are closed 
down and deteriorating, and it just does not make sense that for a 
commodity so essential to the national security and to the livelihood 
of a large number of people the Government should sit back or the 
Congress should sit back and let it go to waste, when it is one of the 
most highly critical items we would have in another war, which seems 
so close to us today. 

That completes my prepared statement. 

Representative Barry. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question? 

Senator Neery. Certainly. 

Representative Bamtey. Mr. Breckinridge, is there an import duty 
on foreign fluorspar? Or is it on the free list ? 

Mr. Brecxinrince. No, sir. There is a duty. In the case of metal- 
lurgical fluorspar, the duty is $7.50 per short ton, and that is the lower 
grade, the lower value product. In the case of acid grade fluorspar, 
the duty is $1.87 per short ton, and that is the higher grade, which is 
a most ridiculous situation. It is the only commodity I know of where 
the higher value portion of the product carries the lower duty. 

Representative Battey. How does our production in quality com- 
pare to that of the foreign import? Is it as good? 

Mr. Breckinrince. It is the same. The calcium fluoride content is 
the same. It is identical in both the foreign and domestic ore. Now, 
there are varying types of crude ore, with varying percentages of cal- 
cium fluoride in it to begin with. Some of the foreign mines, par- 
ticularly some in Mexico, where the fluorspar occurs close to the sur- 
face, and they are doing strip mining, have a higher grade ore. That 
is, the ore, the crude ore, contains a higher perenne of calcium 
fluoride. But when the product has been milled for industrial use, 
the calcium fluoride content in both foreign and domestic fluorspar 
is just the same, one directly displaces the other. The useful part is 
just calcium fluoride, and the price is determined by the calcium 
fluoride content. In other words, a steel company will compute its 
cost of fluorspar on the basis of effective units of calcium fluoride con- 
tent and not on the gross tonnage. 

Representative Barry. On a percentage basis, what part of the 
domestic consumption is imported ? 

Mr. Brecxinriper. Over half of it now—in 1953 and 1954. Im- 
ports now —— between 65 and 70 percent of total American con- 
sumption. In the case of metallurgical, it was about 50 percent of 
consumption in 1954, with steel companies using large stocks built 
up from excessive imports in 1953 and prior years. In the case of 
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acid grade, the total imports of acid grade are substantially more 
than 75 percent. It approaches 90 percent of domestic acid grade 
consumption. However, a considerable amount of that imported acid- 
grade fluorspar goes into stockpile, and the stockpile purchasers are not 
considered as part of the consumption, as reported by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Representative Batter. One other question. Is the American pro- 
duction sufficient to supply our entire need without foreign imports ¢ 

Mr. BrecKINRIDGE. HF prices got back to a fair level, such as they 
were, say, in 1951 and 1952, the known reserves and the existing mill- 
ing facilities are adequate to supply all of the domestic needs. They 
did supply all of the greatly expanded domestic needs in both World 
Wars. 

Representative Battery. One more question. What part of the 
domestic production, what is left of it, is the Government stockpiling ¢ 
Any? 

Mr. Breckrnriner. Beg pardon? 

Representative Bartey. There is still a little operation, is there not? 

Mr. Breckrnrinée. In the United States? 

Representative Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Brecktnrivge. Very small in metallurgical grade and rapidly 
declining in acid grade. 

Representative Battey. Is any part of that being bought by the 
Government for stockpiling ? 

Mr. Brecxinripce. In the case of acid grade fluorspar, they are 
still receiving deliveries from old contracts that were let for acid 
grade. But those are beginning to fill up the contracts. They are not 
letting any new contracts for acid grade fluorspar. Only small quan- 
tities of domestic production go into stockpile, most of it being 
imported. 

In the case of metallurgical grade fluorspar, some time back the 
Government announced a willingness to purchase meiallurgical grade 
fluorspar for the stockpile, but only at market price. The market 
price today is controlled by imports, and the price is below the Amer- 
ican production cost. Consequently, nobody has offered any substan- 
tial quantity of domestic fluorspar to the stockpile program. Nobody 
is going out to open a mine he has closed when the price will not cover 
his cost of production. 

Representative Bamry. Now, why do you say there is no relief 
through the Tariff Commission at that point ? 

Mr. Brecxrnripce. Well, there is no relief that they could recom- 
mend. There is no relief that the President could put into effect with 
respect to metallurgical fluorspar. And what he could do in the 
case of acid grade fluorspar would only be to raise it to $6.30 per 
long ton. And that would have no effect whatsoever. The current 
duty on the lower value metallurgical grade is $8.40 per long ton 
and even under that domestic production has declined to less than 
25 percent of consumption. 

Representative Battey. In other words, you are somewhat in the 
same position that the coal industry is, because you could not put a 


high enough tariff rate on imports of residual oil to solve the difficulty 
in that field. 
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Mr. Brecxrneiwce. A tariff could be provided, we believe, without 
being excessive. For example, in the case of metallurgical fluorspar, 
we believe approximately a 50-percent increase in the tariff would 
be adequate. In the case of acid grade fluorspar 

Representative Bamey. Would that exceed the rates? 

Mr. Brecxrnriner. Yes, the existing rate on metallurgical is the 
1930 rate of $8.40 per long ton or $7.50 per short ton. 

Representative Bamey. The peril point does not mean anything, 
and you are at a point where you almost have to have an import 

uota ¢ 
7 Mr. Breckrnrivce. The peril point or the escape clause means 
nothing whatsoever. We do believe it could be handled by a legis- 
lative quota or a tariff. But Congress will have to do it as the Con- 
stitution contemplated. It is only $1.87 on the higher valued acid 
grade product, whereas it is $7.50 on metallurgical fluorspar, the lower 
valued product. 

Because of the ridiculous situation brought by trade agreements on 
acid grade the current tariff would have to be increased about 9 times 
on acid grade—to about $18 in order to provide adequate relief for 
acid grade production which is so omental 40 our national security. 

Representative Battxy. I hope you will forgive me for taking up so 
much of your time. 

Senator Netty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brecxinrivce. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing to 
present a desperate situation. 

Senator Neety. This hearing will now be adjourned until next 
Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 
a. m., Tuesday, March 22, 1955.) 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1955 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor anp Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Neely. 

Present also: Steward McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nrety. Congressman Byrd, are you ready to proceed. The 
subcommittee warmly welcomes you to this hearing. The Chair, at 
least, is certain that you are going to make a significant contribution 
to the record that is now being made. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I am Representative Robert 
C. Byrd. I represent the largest coal-producing district in the United 
States. I also represent a district in which is located the largest 
chemical plant in the Western ee 


Although I was not a member of Congress when you conducted 
hearings in 1950 on the subject of unemployment and its causes, I 
was very much interested in your investigation and followed closely 
the newspaper accounts of testimony presented at that time. 

In 1950, I was a resident of Raleigh County, which, as you know, 
is perennially among the top 5 coal-producing counties of the State of 
West Virginia. Every resident of every coal community is only too 
well aware of any serious drop in production at the mines. The busi- 
nessman sees it in dwindling receipts. The school teacher detects it 
soon enough when children are not getting proper nourishment, and 
the pastor of the church finds his income drastically reduced when 
the mines are not working regularly. 

These are the tangible evidences of economic imbalance. Certainly 
no less distressing is the profound effect of business decline on the 
attitude and outlook of a people who through the years have been 
outstanding Americans alk willing and industrious workers. 
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When I look back to that time 5 years ago, Senator Neely, I must 
acknowledge that probably none of us in the mining region had any 
perception whatsoever of the long struggle that was ahead. While we 
were not braced for such an acute blow to our economy, we neverthe- 
less were able to understand that certain dislocations are inevitable 
in a readjustment from a war to an era of peace. What is more— 
largely through the splendid efforts of the chairman of this commit- 
tee—it was established beyond doubt at that time that the impinge- 
ment upon coal’s markets was the product of a foreign trade policy 
that had been designed and put into practice under circumstances 
that were entirely different from those existing in 1950. We naturally 
assumed that existing inequities would be quickly corrected, especially 
since the entire case was established without equivocation. 

Mr. Chairman, your investigation proved beyond question that for- 
eign residual oil was responsible for much of the unemployment in 
our part of the State and throughout the mining areas of West Vir- 
ginia. I have heard it said since coming to Washington that, as a 
consequence of the bipartisan concurrence of the committee’s mem- 
bers, proper action would have been taken by the Congress to place 
a quota restriction on residual oil imports after the issuance of your 
report, had it not been for the unforeseen developments in Korea. 

As we all know, coal is necessary to make the steel which goes into 
tanks, airplanes, ships, ammunition, and all other implements of war, 
so it was only natural that the demand for this vital fuel would turn 
upward as soon as military operations were undertaken. Consequent- 
ly, “work today” whistles were heard more often in our communities, 
more of our miners returned to work, railroads called back scores of 
their men, and there was a general rise in business throughout our 
area. 

Unfortunately, however, as the eyes of the Nation turned toward 
the Far East, more and more tankers from foreign countries were 
rushed into the ports along the Atlantic Seaboard carrying more and 
more oil to displace coal produced by American workers. Your com- 
mittee had shown that a total of 75 million barrels of residual oil en- 
tered our markets in 1949 and that this foreign product was definitely 
injurious to the national economy. When these facts were presented 
to executives of the importing companies who appeared before your 
committee, they informed you that whatever realignment was neces- 
sary could be achieved through the voluntary restrictions of residual 
oil imports. Yet, as soon as Congress turned from the oil import 
issue in order to face the situation in Korea, those companies immedi- 
ately undertook to accelerate importations, and by the end of 1950 
a tabulation by the United States Bureau of Mines showed that 120 
million barrels of foreign residual oil had entered our markets—an 
increase of 60 percent in a single year. 

National coal production fell from a high of 613 million tons in 
1947 to less than 400 million last year. Employment in the mines 
has been cut in half—dropping from 400,000 men 6 years ago to no 
more than 200,000 now. 

Senator Neety. Congressman Byrd, will you permit an interrup- 
tion there? 

Representative Byrp. Yes. 

Senator Neety. Do you remember, from reading the record of the 
hearings that we held in 1950, that it was shown by testimony that 
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was not controverted in that hearing that the coal in the United 
States that was then being displaced by imported oil would require 
a train 6,000 miles long to transport it‘ And since that hearing was 
held, the increase of these foreign importations, which are not only 
impoverishing but pauperizing tens of thousands of people of West 
Virginio, have increased until it would now require a train 7,000 
miles long to haul the coal that is being displaced by imported re- 
sidual and crude oil, which is later being refined in this country and 
from which also a large amount of residual oil is obtained. 

So that is the picture today, as compared with the picture in 1950, 
at the time when these large importers of oil were going to make 
whatever reformation was necessary. A little more “reformation” 
by 5 or 6 of the big oil companies and West Virginia and Kentucky 
and all other coal-mining areas will have the poorhouses so filled in 
their respective States that the pauperized people’s arms and legs 
will be sticking out of the windows. 

That is the situation as far as the effect on coal mining areas is 
concerned, and I think you know it, certainly, because you are one of 
the best informed men about the conditions in the Congress. You 
know that the situation is simply intolerable in your district at the 
present time, I am sure. 

Representative Byrp. I know that to be true, Senator Neely. I 
grew up in a coal miner’s home. My father worked in the coal mines. 
I know the problems of the coal miners and their families, and I know 
the problems that are existing in West Virginia right now as a result 
of uncontrolled imports of residual oil. 

Senator Neety. Thank you. Will you proceed ? 

Representative Byrp. Siomiahees the coal fields of my State, and 
of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and all the other great producers, are idle 
tipples, idle railroad cars, deserted shafts, and mine after mine closed 
down. During the past 3 years at least 150 commercial mines have 
closed in the State of West Virginia, idling thousands of miners. 
Add to these the thousands who depend on coal for a livelihood— 
railroad workers, storekeepers, service station owners, and a host of 
others, and we begin to get some picture of a real depression in coal- 
producing areas. . 

I hneheainaien following these hearings closely, Mr. Chairman, and I 
realize that you have already received voluminous statistics in refer- 
ence to unemployment and surplus commodity distribution in the 
State of West Virginia. Mr. Walter R. Thurmond, secretary of the 
Southern Coal Producers Association, who was the first witness when 
you opened hearings on March 7, is a resident of the district which 
I have the honor to represent. As you know, he is one of the best- 
informed coal men in the country. His lucid testimony included 
statewide tabulations that require no expansion on my part. 

George J. Titler, president of district No. 29 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who also is a resident of my constituency, pro- 
vided further evidence of the reasons for the depressed economy of our 
State, and Governor William C. Marland also offered invaluable testi- 
mony to this committee. 

You have heard other West Virginians, and, no doubt, additional 
representatives of government, industry, and labor from our State 
will appear later. I shall, therefore, refrain from imposing upon your 
time with the statistics which I have developed, except for some per- 
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tinent data reflecting conditions in my own district. I want to say 
at this time that the cooperation which I have received throughout 
my tenure in office from various State agencies has been excellent. I 
am especially indebted to the West Virginia Department of Mines, 
the Department of Employment Security, and to the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Perhaps the most effective testimony which can be produced to 
depict the serious economic dilemma confronting us is shown in the 
number of persons who are receiving Government surplus commodi- 
ties. In my 4 counties—Boone, Kanawha, Logan, and Raleigh, which 
have a population of 446,466—there are a total of 85,829 men, women, 
and children for whom surplus commodities constitute the principal 
source of food supply. To me, Mr. Chairman, the fact that almost 
20 percent of the entire population of my 4 counties has ben forced 
to qualify for this assistance is a serious indictment of Government 
policy. 

Of a certainty, there is no economic elixir that overnight would 
enable all of our breadwinners to get back on the job and earn their 
livelihood instead of having to depend upon Government food dis- 
tribution programs. But we very definitely do know that a great pro- 
portion of our jobless men could be returned to work very quickly 
if only the Federal Government would enact a quota limitation on 
residual oil imports. Perhaps this formula may sound too simple for 
the skeptical to accept, but you and I know that many fuel markets 
would return to coal immediately if a sensible restriction on foreign 
oil were imposed. Give us a chance to get back some of the electric 
utility markets along our east coast, and you will see a lot of the mines 


right in my congressional district resume a ee os as soon as 


they can be reactivated. You will see the railroads calling back many 
of their operating crews, maintenance men, shop workers, and office 
employees. Our people who have had no income for many months 
will finally be able to again start buying clothing for themselves and 
their children, with the result that our merchants will be able to put 
their business establishments back on a normal operating basis. Need- 
less to say, more coal production would also have an immediate bene- 
ficial effect on business in grocery stores and meat markets, and our 
whole economy would be stimulated. 

Our people have had no respite from economic distress for many, 
many months. As I have said, we had naturally assumed that Con- 
gress would exercise its sworn duty to protect the jobs of American 
workers by taking the necessary steps to stem the tide of foreign 
residual oil that has engulfed our rightful markets. Instead, however, 
the international oil companies have been permitted to make their own 
rules, and conditions in coal communities have steadily worsened. 
Let me read to you one paragraph from a report which I have received 
from the West Virginia Department of Employment Security: 

Employment in the Logan area slid from 20,300 to 17,700—2,600 or 13 percent 
from August 1953 to August 1954. The employment loss in the area’s major 
industry, bituminous coal mining, has been underway for several years but the 
drop of 2,550 or 22 percent during the year was very severe. The 3,500 persons 
unemployed in August represented 16 percent of the labor force. Nearly all of 
the area’s very substantial labor surplus has accumulated from layoffs in the 
coal industry. Due to the growth of the labor surplus, this area was classified 
by the United States Department of Labor as a Group IV area in March 1953. 
With more than 16 percent of the area’s labor force being unemployed, the area 
is currently classified in Group IV-B (very substantial labor surplus). 
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Last year, 25 mines in my district were closed down and many cut 
back operations to 1, 2, or 3 days. 

How our national administration can sit back and permit these 
conditions to continue is beyond my power of understanding. I want 
you to know, Mr. Chairman, that I am a firm believer in trade policies 
that permit and encourage the maximum interchange of goods, so long 
as there is no threat to the economy and security of the United States 
of America. When a foreign-trade program reacts to the disadvan- 
tage of domestic industry and labor, then comes the time for reap- 
praisal and readjustment. Unfortunately, however, some interna- 
tional interests insists in pursuing a course that brings only disaster 
to certain industrial areas. 

Coal is not the only industry which has been harmed by illogical 
trade policies. Advocates of all-out liberalization of our tariffs have 
actually stated that we should be willing to sacrific segments of our 
glass and chemical industries if foreign nations are able to supply our 
markets at lower prices. Obviously, a country with modern industrial 
equipment and hitch pays to its workers only a small portion of the 
earnings of Americans is going to be able to keep its production 
costs far below United States levels. Like coal, chemicals, and glass 
are vital to the national defense, and I insist that it is inimical to the 
security of this nation to permit any of these vital industries to go down 
hill, particularly at this crucial period. 

Now, at the beginning of my testimony I pointed out that the largest 
chemical plants in the Western Hemisphere are located in my district 
and the district of my colleague, Cong. Cleveland Bailey. I would 
like to add here, in view of the fact that I have mentioned glass, that 
one of the largest window-glass factories in the world is located in 
my district. 

Senator Nrery. Is that in Charleston, Congressman ? 

Representative Byrp. It is in Kanawha City. 

Senator Nrgety. That is Libby-Owens-Ford ? 

Representative Byrp. Yes, sir. I would like to leave the figures 
with you for the record, in order that you might see how imports of 
glass have caused unemployment in that one firm alone. 

Last Wednesday, Adm. Arthur Radford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said that war could come about “almost any place, any 
time. 

So long as such a situation persists, it is incumbent upon this Gov- 
ernment to use every means possible to protect our vital industries. 
But administration recommendations regarding our trade policy 
would, in fact, intensify the depressed conditions of many of these 
industries upon which we would have to depend in the event of an emer- 
gency. I have time and again asked the White House to arrange for 
me to see the President—and I have the letters right here with me, 
which I will be very glad to read if it is necessary—that I might be 
able to give him first-hand information of conditions in my district. 
Thus far the palace guard has shown no inclination to permit me an 
audience. Meanwhile, however, practically all of the Cabinet mem- 
bers have shuttled between their offices and Capitol Hill to plead the 
administration’s case in the matter of further liberation of our tariff 
policies. When a Member of Congress takes up the problem of 
residual oil, he usually gets the standard administration answer, and 
I quote it. It is something like this: “It is true that foreign residual 
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oil is —s coal of an opportunity to enter certain markets in this 
or diplomatic reasons any legislative restrictions are 


country, but 
undesirable.” 

Secretary of State Dulles, during hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee in January of this year, made the statement 
that Venezuela—from which most of the residual oil flooding the east 
coast originates—is one of the many countries not having any appre- 
ciable industry of their own which must export raw materials in order 
to prosper. I do not question the fact that by using our east coast 
as a dumping ground for residual oil, it has had an effervescent effect 
on Venezuela’s prosperity ; my contention, Governor Neely, is that it 
is a violation of the rights of American citizens to take away their 
_ for the sake of perpetuating an economic boom elsewhere in the 
world. 

There are other aspects, too, of the damaging impact of foreign 
residual. Coal mining and railroading are as essential to the conduct 
of a mobilization program as are aircraft industries, munitions works, 
and shipbuilding. And you and I know that we have heard those who 
are favoring a more liberal tariff and trade policy say that it might be 
possible to train our coal miners in such a manner that they might know 
some other kind of work and get jobs elsewhere. They forget that 
most of these men have never had any opportunity to work in any 
other vocation, and most of them are 40, 45, 50, or 55 years, and over. 
I think that it is a matter of common knowledge that when a man 
becomes 45 years of age it becomes increasingly difficult for him to find 
work, and particularly in view of the fact that these men know nothing 
else but coal mining. 

These people who present this kind of argument seem to forget an- 
other thing, too, Mr. Chairman; that not only are we concerned about 
growing unemployment in this country and in the mining areas, but 
this is a basic industry vital to our national defense, and we must not 
permit coal mines and coal tipples and railroad cars to stay idle, be- 
cause in the event of another war we will not have months in which 
to prepare. We will have hours, and at the most days in which to get 
ready. 

cam should keep this basic industry prepared for any eventuality, 
certainly in the light of world events. ; 

Senator Neety. Congressman Byrd, do you not believe that there is 
still an additional factor that ought to be included in that equation, 
and that is the factor that might be designated the pursuit of 
happiness ? 

It seems to me we have a constitutional guarantee about the promo- 
tion of that right. And I am convinced that there are few men with 
families, regardless of their age, but particularly those who are past 
middle life, who want to be moved from their State and those with 
whom they have spent their entire lives, to go to some far point, maybe 
hundreds or thousands of miles away, and be reestablished in some new 
occupation in which they have had no preparation, an occupation in 
which they probably could render no valuable service even if they 
could be employed. FY vy ' 

I have not found anybody in West Virginia, and I have made in- 

uiries, who wanted to be sent up to the Bering Sea or the Arctic 
se to hunt seals or down to the swamps of Louisiana to hunt musk- 
rats. They do not want that. They want to be permitted to stay in 
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West Virginia, where they were born and reared, or in Pennsylvania, 
or in Kentucky. I think we owe their desires for happiness an obliga- 
tion, as well as the obligation we owe our country, to see that basic 
industries like the coal industry and the railroad industry are not 
destroyed or crippled so that if we had another war we would be at the 
mercy of a foreign power. 

Do you concur in that view about promoting the happiness of the 
people and preserving it, in addition to all the other factors that 
you have so persuasively discussed ? 

Representative Byrp. Ido, Mr. Chairman. And in connection with 
those thoughts, let me say here that all America can be justly proud 
of the people in these coal-mining areas. You and I know that our 
State has among the greatest and the best of patriotic citizens. They 
support our country in war. They supported the United Nations 
and our efforts toward peace. And it might be a matter of interest to 
mention here that West Virginians make among the finest soldiers and 
sailors and pilots. 

I would like to add at this point that it was a West Virginian who 
first flew faster than sound. 

Senator Neezny. Col. Charley Yeager. 

Representative Byrp. That is right. 

And in connection with human happiness, let me just read for the 
record one letter, which is ee of the many, many letters that I 
get and the correspondence that you get. I think that is the very 
epitome of the dejectedness and the discouragement that exists in the 
hearts and souls of those mountain people: 

Deak CONGRESSMAN : I am writing you a few lines just thanking you for what 


you are trying to do in getting food for our families. There is a bunch that 
needs it. 


Tam reading this in the words of my constituent. 


I have been trying to get a job everywhere, everywhere I know to try. I am 
a man with 10 in my family. I have 8 children in school, and we don’t have 
enough for them to eat. They go to school part of the time without lunch. 

My unemployment insurance has run out. I only get $25 a week, and it wasn't 
enough to keep us, and I went in debt on that. 

I have tried to get ‘on public assistance, but because I am able to work I can’t 
get on. I don’t know what I am going to do. My children have to walk about 
114 miles to school. Some days they take a jar of berries with them for lunch, 
Sometimes nothing. 

It looks like that there would be something that I could get to do to support 
my family. I am not a man to try to get something for nothing. I am willing 
to support my family if I could only get work. 

I moved on this farm to get out of paying cash rent, but I am supposed to get 
one-half of that which I raise to pay rent, and I am supposed to furnish one-half 
of the seed and fertilizer, and I don’t know how I am going to do that. If there 
is any way I can get help, either food or a job, I would appreciate it. It looks 
like that some of us will all be out of work and some will have work and some 
none. So I had better close for now. 


Now, Senator Neely, I get many letters like that. 

Senator Neety. What post office in your district? 

Representative Byrp. This comes from Egeria. 

And when they write letters to you pouring out their hearts about 
their children and the lack of clothing and food, it is an indication that 
there is no human happiness left in those communities. 

Senator Neety. That apparently is the original letter, Congressman. 
For reasons which we can understand, I assume you do not want the 
name included. 
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Representative Byrp. That is correct. But it is there for you to 


Mr. Chairman, coal mines and railroads cannot survive under a 
system which demands that they operate like a “stop-and-go” traffic 
light—on again, off again, on again, gone in. The caution light 
is now burning and, unless the rail and coal industries are given con- 
sideration in the immediate future, the red light may be on when this 
Nation’s security is in jeopardy and these great basic industries are 
called upon once more to deliver the goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my testimony with the hope that Con- 
gress will act to place a quota limitation on oil imports and to provide 
adequate protection for our basic domestic industries. I want you 
to know, Santen Neely, that the people of West Virginia are most 
appreciative of your efforts in the conduct of these hearings, which 
are doing so very much to bring to the attention of the American people 
and of the Congress itself the reason why there is so much unemploy- 
ment in West Virginia and in other producing areas today. 

Let us act while there is yet iiapa, dont, like the five foolish virgins, 
America be found wanting in her most critical hour. 

Senator Neety. Congressman Byrd, would you object to having 
added to your statement there the fact that Mr. Thurmond stressed 
before this committee a few days ago? That is, that at the present 
time 9.7 percent of the 2 million population of West Virginia are 
living on a Government dole. 

Representative Byrp. I would be very glad to have that added, 
Senator Neely. 

With your permission, I should also like to insert this clipping, 
which was taken from West Virginia’s largest newspaper, the Charles- 
ton Gazette, in January, pointing to the fact that 84 mines closed 
last year in West Virginia. 

Senator Neety. That will be printed as a part of your statement, 
Congressman Byrd. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[From the Charleston Gazette—January 16, 1955] 


CLOSING oF 84 Mines ACCOUNTS FoR Part oF StTaTe’s Coat Loss 
By Charles R. Lewis, (Associated Press writer) 


About one-fifth of West Virginia’s 20 million-ton decline in coal production 
last year stemmed from a closing of 84 mines because of market and related 
conditions, a report indicated yesterday. 

State mines department records showed that 4,284 men were affected by the 
closures, most of which occurred in the early part of 1954. 

The output of those mines dropped 4,011,544 tons from 1953 levels to 1,366,544 
tons. Final 1954 State coal production figures, expected to top 111 million tons, 
will be far short of 1953’s more than 131,872,000 tons. 

Other department statistics showed that 11 small new commercial mines began 
operations in 9 different counties in 1954, but the total employment was listed 
as only 145 and the production at 49,046 tons. 

The large number of closures represented a continuation of a trend which 
gained momentum rapidly in the latter part of 1952. The 1954 figures, however, 
were well below similar 1953 totals. 

In that year, 170 mines shut down. These operations had employed 8,616 men, 
with 2,052 of those idled residing in Fayette County alone. The tonnage loss 
attributed to the closures was 9,616,259. 
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Final production figures for 1954 apparently will be the lowest for any single 
year in West Virginia since an output of about 108,515,665 tons was recorded 
in 1939. 

In addition, the State entered the new year with employment in the coal 
fields continuing at the lowest levels since the early years of this century. 

Mines department figures through November of last year showed an average 
employment of 56,137 for an 11-month period. Not since a 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1907—when the average was 51,456—has the number been 
smalier. 

State Mines Chief Frank B. King said today that there are indications of 
some upswing in the State’s coal business. Similar reports have been heard 
in other quarters in recent weeks. 

The 1954 closures because of market and related conditions—and entirely 
separate from more than 200 others for at least short periods because of violations 
of mining regulations—were scattered through 23 counties. 

Eleven of the shutdowns were in Raleigh, and the 983 men affected there also 
was the largest such figure. The county’s production loss was more than 600,000 
tons because of the closures, from 757,908 at the 11 mines in 1953 to an output 
of 145,263 before they ceased work in 1954. 

The number of mines closed in other counties, and the number of men affected, 
included : 

Boone, 4 and 27; Fayette, 6 and 346; Gilmer, 1 and 18; Greebrier, 3 and 111; 
Harrison, 9 and 269; Kanawha, 7 and 148; Logan, 3 and 326; Marion, 1 and 
144; Mason, 1 and 11; McDowell, 7 and 437. 

Mercer, 2 and 428; Mingo, 4 and 154; Monongalia, 2 _ 120; Nicholas, 1 and 
40; Ohio, 1 and 22; Preston, 3 and 40; Tucker, 1 and 52; Upshur, 1 and 35; 
Wayne, 1 and 11; Webster, 1 and 114, and Wyoming, 4 and 438. 

Ten small mines also closed in Randolph County, affecting only a few employees. 

Other significant tonnage declines tied in directly with the closures were in 
Fayette, with a drop from 598,730 tons produced in 1953 at the now-closed 
mines to 80,642 tons in 1954; and in these counties. 

Greenbrier, 310,329 tons in 1953 to 42,035; Harrison, 476,364 to 215,442; Ka- 
nawha, 467,023 to 82,775; Logan, 334,636 to 67,102; Marion, 607,048 to 201,048; 
McDowell, 358,537 to 92,073; Mercer, 335,179 to 61,509; Monongalia, 430,477 to 
95,656, and Wyoming, 219.743 to 139,557. 


Senator Nrety. And the Chair congratulates you and congratulates 
the country on the very constructive and valuable contribution you 
have made to this hearing. Your constituents I am sure are very 
proud of you, as I am sure are the people of West Virginia. 

Representative Byrp. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Nrezy. Mr. See of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Mr. See, we are plad to have you return for an encore. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HARRY SEE, BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILROAD TRAINMEN 


Mr. See. Last week when I was here, Senator Neely, you asked me 
to try to get certain information for you. I was not able to get the 
number of miners’ man-days that you requested, but I understand in 
Mr. Tom Pickett’s testimony before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on H. R. 1, he went at some length to discuss that matter, and 
the information is contained in that statement. 

You also asked me to secure for you the approximate number of 

railroad trainmen that were out of employment in West Virginia. 

I submit a statement for the record and call your attention to the 
situation in some of the districts. 

For instance, in your own city of Fairmont, on that division of 
the B. & O. last week there were 90 roadmen and yardmen who were 
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on furlough and had been for sometime. At Huntington, on the 
C. & O., there were 45 men furloughed. These figures are all for last 
week, Senator. At Mullens, on the Virginian, there were 87 on 
furlough. 

Senator Neery. That is in the heart of the southern West Virginia 
coal region. 

Mr. Ser. That is right. At Ridgeley, across the river from Cum- 
berland in western Maryland, there were 49, and at Wheeling, on the 
B. & O. there were 48. There was a total of 729 roadmen and yard- 
men on furlough at the various railroad terminals on the various roads 
last week. 

In addition to that, on the B. & O. at Brunswick and Cumberland, 
Md.—and I use those because they operate into West Virginia part 


of the time—there was a total of 119 men on furlough, which are_ 


not included in the 729. 

You also asked for the same figures generally throughout the 
United States, and while my list is not complete, and I have not had 
any return at all from the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is the largest 
of all the carriers, and the returns from some of the other railroads 
are not complete, I will leave for the committee the information we 
secured as a result of our request last week. A total of 9,892 road- 
men and yardmen are unemployed. My estimate is that that is about 
15,000 if the figures were complete. i I said, the Pennsylvania is 
not included. The Atlantic anet Line is also not included. And 
the figures for some of the larger railroads, like the Santa Fe, are 
not complete. 

Senator Nrexy. Mr. See, am I correct in believing that in the early 
months of last year, the Pennsylvania Railroad alone laid off more 
than 7,000 of its employees? 

Mr. Sze. Well, I have forgotten just what the figures were, but it 
was in the thousands, and I think that maybe 7,000 is about correct. 
A large proportion of those, however, Senator, were shopmen or main- 
tenance-of-way men. 

You see, roadmen do not generally get furloughed. They work on 
a mileage basis, and they cut the number of freight crews. Many 
men go back on the extra board, and if they want to suffer it out and 
work 1 or 2 days a month, or something like that, they can stay 
on the board, on most railroads. In other railroads we say we have 
too many men on the extra board and we will have to furlough some 
of them so that the rest can make a living. But when it comes to the 
nonoperating crafts, they don’t work on a mileage basis and are not 
pieceworkers, so they just lay them off. 

When I say there are 9,000 or 15,000 of our men that are furloughed, 
they are not actually on the board at all. There are many thousands 
of others who are maybe only working 1 or 2 days a week. 

I think that finishes the things you asked me to get for you. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. See, for your kindness 
in adding those statistics in the form of testimony. 

Mr. Sez. Thank you. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Number of roadmen and yardmen unemployed on various railroads 
in the United States 


Source: Assembled from figures ees by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen officers 
in response to request dated Mar. 7, 1 


Carrier Number 
Alabama State Docks 6 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 551 
Anse casted dicevnleendcmsaeiiagh Wainoaadinne’ ‘ , 059 
Bessemer & Lake Erie g 72 
Boston & Albany 23 
Central of Vermont 7 
Chesapeake & Ohio 671 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy $31 
Chicago Great Western 65 
Chicago & North Western 241 
Colorado & Wyoming 2 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 31 
Delaware & Hudson 90 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 170 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron en 583 
Fort Worth & Denver 28 
Great Northern 479 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ; 45 
Kansas City Southern S4 
Lehigh Valley 218 
Louisville & Nashville 65 
International Great Northern 58 
Manufacturers Railway 20 
Michigan Central 9 
Midland Valley 6 
Monongahela 
Monongahela Connecting 64 
Missouri & Illinois 
Ie be 
Nickel Plate 
New York Central 
Norfolk & Western 
New York, Ontario & Western 
Northwestern Pacific 
Pittsburgh & Lake Hrie 
Rock Island 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Pueblo Union Depot 
Seaboard Air Line 

St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern 


Ne in ee a ec dishebubhe es 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific 
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Unemployment among roaddmen and yardmen in State of West Virginia 




















Lodge No. | Location Railroad |Roadmen Yardmen| Total 
| 
ee oe ere | Norfolk & Western_.......-- a 10 
Been abet A Chesapeake & Ohio_..__.__- ) (‘) 
3, eae Baltimore & Ohio._....._-_- () @) 25 
BOD | FE, rehicinenncncintinnocnasijais Western Maryland....__.._- 30 | 4 
tt 1 IL, ocregne otebepeorecboned | Baltimore & Ohio........._- () () 1) 
Ter TN res tcc Seuse OB sica snes cccteceseuese S ileahad thet iio Jee. 
Ect a icant laleictiak me tdi Tc cntiaemens antiahad atk | 4) 7 ll 
kL 0 ive oe ere oe Chesapeake & Ohio___...__- () () 26 
OO | PENI nooner gemnnvercfon sed eee 25 | 13 38 
ee eee do eae pwedicuticwabad cul 45 45 
SE Be I niibieentiapannneiniimianiniii Baltimore & Ohio........-_. | ® 4) ® 37 
362 | Martinsburg..................-|...--@0 o alee (?) (2) 55 
Go | Montecmery.-...-.-. 2-5 - Chesapeake & Ohio___.___- 8 15 
ed a ee 1 VII a0 wae cone ove cos ew 51 87 
tt a ciccrvacaispounsaten | Baltimore & Ohio ......._.- = wer. 25 
a oO aera: | Chesapeake & Ohio......... (2) | () 60 
i re edieetohedentataanlintey  tepsetee ee eee Sons te ote co eanescase ; 
oe ee eee | Chesapeake & Ohio__.._.-__| 21 | 20 41 
ee eee a a st (?) | () 10 
628 | Ridgeley _...| Western Maryland @) @) 49 
ee een | Baltimore & Ohio__..__.___- (?) () 48 
eee Norfolk & Western..........|-.......-- 23 | 23 
| 
| 729 
407 | Brunswick, Md...............- Baltimore & Ohio........_.- | soy) 12 dao 102 
440 | Cumberland, Md_-------------|__.-. nee eee Rosin  ccheaeaie | 17 
| | 119 


1 No unemployment. 
? Lists merged. 


Senator Nreery. Mr. Andrew Pettis, vice president of the Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, CIO. 
Mr. Pettis, we are glad to welcome you to the hearing. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW PETTIS, VICE PRESIDENT, INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
CIO 


Mr. Perris. Thank you, Senator. My name is Andrew A. Pettis, 
vice president, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. I have with me Mrs. Rosaline Schuman, research director of 
our union. 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Senator, in the preamble, it 
states that the United States merchant marine must os keet strong 
for the purpose of commerce and national defense. In general, in 
the shipbuilding industry, we have a feast, unfortunately, during war 
times, and a famine in the periods between. That is why we sent a 
letter to you asking to be heard at this committee on unemployment 
in the hearing being held in regard to various American industries, 
coal mines, textiles, rail, and others. 

As you doubtless realize, the shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
is one of the worst hit industries in the country as far as unemployment 
is concerned. 

On January 1, 1955, only 13 ocean-going ships and tankers and 1 
Great Lakes bulk carrier were on order in the United States shipyards, 
whereas 7 times the amount of tonnage was on order in yards outside 
the United States. The United States flag privately owned fleet is 
now at a postwar low. Very few new contracts for shipbuilding are 
in prospect. Employment in both construction and repair is at a 
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minimum. The majority of our membership are unemployed, and 
those who are working are working short hours. 

There were only 98,000 total employees in private ship yards in 
December of 1954. This was a drop of over 25,000 since December 
1953, and of over 40,000 since December 1952. 

We included that in the letter to you, Senator, and we requested that 
we be heard. And I have a statement here that I would like to read. 

Senator Nrety. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Pettis, to what do you attribute this very distressing decline 
in the employment in your industry ¢ 

Mr. Perris. Mostly, Senator, from the fact that in the postwar era 
American operators are having their ships built abroad. In the pe- 
riod prior to World War II, we had very little of shipbuilding abroad 
for American accounts, but since the end of World War II, we have 
had more tonnage built abroad than we have in this country, and that 
tonnage has been for American accounts. 

I heard you speak here, Senator, of residual oil. It might be in- 
teresting for you to note that that oil is carried in tankers built 
abroad, but most of it is carried in ships of foreign flags, but they 
ure under American accounts actually. They have been transferred 
to foreign flags. 

Senator Negry. I think it may not surprise you, but it certainly did 
surprise me, to hear one of the witnesses who has appeared before this 
committee state that the taxpayers of this country had furnished the 


money that was building a great many of those tankers that are carry- 
ing this residual oil in here to destroy the coal industry of my State. 


Mr. Perris. Not only that, Senator, but you will find that counter- 
part funds and other funds of the United States have rehabilitated 
the shipyards of foreign nations that have built those tankers. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Pettis, does it make sense to you, as it certainly 
does not to me, for the American people to furnish the money to 
establish an industry in a foreign land and then furnish the com- 
merce from other lands to this one and pay for the building of the ship 
that carries the commerce here, to rob American men and women of 
a johs and pauperize them in order to enrich the people of other 

ands ¢ 

Mr. Perris. It certainly doesn’t, Senator. And it doesn’t achieve 
the goal that they are supposed to be seeking, of establishing economy 
and the American dollars, and so forth, in foreign nations, while they 
are creating serious hardships among the American workers. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t make sense. 

Employment in both the shipbuilding and ship repair industries 
in this country is today well below the minimum required even for 
national defense purposes. The number of production workers in 
United States private shipbuilding and ship repair yards has fallen 
to 84,500 workers in December of 1954. t otal employment in the 
same yards has fallen to 98,000 workers in the same month. There 
has been a decrease in the past year of over 23,000 production workers 
and over 25,000 total workers. This includes white collar workers, 
that of course get laid off, too. There is no present prospect of a rise 
in employment with the bogging down of the tanker program, within 
the next few months. We are now almost down to the low of January 
1951, 

In addition to the lack of employment, those people who are working 
are mostly working short hours. Intermittency of employment in this 
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industry is a constant characteristic, particularly in repair, and pres- 
ently layoffs are even hitting major construction yards. 

As of March 1, 1955, the total of ocean-going vessels under construc- 
tion in private American shipyards was 16, no change from the pre- 
vious month. The total personnel employed in these private Ameri- 
can 0 se who are engaged in the construction of these vessels is 
5,200, that is, 30,000 less than the minimum nucleus estimated by the 
Maritime Administration as being required in the beginning of an 
emergency to bring the yards to ready condition. 

This simply means that a study that was made by the Under Secre- 
tary of Transportation for the Department of Commerce stated that 
we ought to have a basic number of skilled workers of at least 36,000. 

We have testified before every session of the Congress for the past 
10 years on the perilous state of shipbuilding and ship repair facili- 
ties and unemployment in the industry. We have urged the Congress 
and the Administration to guard against any further decimation of 
our skilled manpower. We have given the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives and the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate detailed and 
lengthy statements on the things which we must do to provide for a 
properly balanced shipbuilding and ship repair program. This is not 
within the purview of the present committee. We do, however, desire 
your committee to realize that employment in the shipyards, in repair 
as well as new construction and conversion, is declining rapidly. 
Although men remain on the payrolls of the repair yards, they are 
lucky if they are obtaining 1 or 2 days‘ work per week. 

Intermittency of employment has been a concommitant of work in 
the shipbuilding and ship repair industry. We do submit, however, 
that very few people realize just how intermittent this employment is. 

In 1952, and again in 1954, during negotiations, the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. provided the union with information respecting average weekly 
hours worked during the years 1946-53 in its Atlantic Coast shipyards. 
These shipyards include two major ship construction yards—Fore 
River and Sparrows Point. The average weekly hours worked in these 
yards are much ao than in repair yards, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s average weekly hours worked should be much higher than those, 
for example, in the exclusively repair yards of Todd Shipyards Corp. 
and Maryland Drydock Co. In each of the years mentioned above, the 
average hours worked were 34 hours or less per week. 

I have a chart here, Senator, that I won’t go through, but it gives 
the comparison of average weekly hours worked in Bethlehem with 
those worked in building trades and durable goods manufacturing, 
1946-53. 


Building | Bethlehem 
Year (average) | construc- | <n Atlantic 


tion | oods | Coast Yards! 
SS eae ee 








38.1 | 40.2 | 32.6 
1947. .-| 37.6 40.6 | 33. 1 
ERR MY TR, SUT TE OE oe 37.3 | 40.5 | 33.7 
a Bnd ccetenes ie Iatatmurerenadopananvant oe | 36.7 39.5 | 32.0 
1950_- 36.3 | 41.2 | 31.8 
NE A Ser atch sh heh dle So tegas delete tobinh ated bite Salk 37.2 41.6 | 32. 6 
ES Lahey thd psig cba tnahieeen bain wenanueies dimeph ain sne ed 38. 1 | 41.5 | 34.0 
FNS dds racic iNMaddhs sok bbetindscdibepttunrcres=gelwos-ebicée 37.0 | 41.3 | 32.4 


1 Hourly paid employees. 
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This intermittency is not a phenomenon peculiar to a single year or 
time of year in this industry. It is a constant characteristic. ‘Today, 
this intermittency is even worse than before. 

The average age of workers in the shipyards, who comprise the 
nucleus of skilled employment in these oan is such that if these men 

once are forced out of the industry by a closing of the yards, they will 
be too old to come back if the yards should open again in a few years. 
Most of them will either retire or find other jobs which they would be 
reluctant to leave for the intermittent type of employment which they 
have been obtaining from the yards during the past few years. 

Contrary to common belief, it is not true that a simple employment 
of one-twelfth of the normal work force in a shipyard means that the 
shipyard will be capable of expanding to the normal work force within 
afew months. This ratio of 12 to 1 has been used so frequently that 
we have lost sight of the fact that it is really meaningless. The ratio 
may be correct as far as certain departments are concerned, but it 
means absolutely nothing in the case of the more skilled and appren- 
ticeable crafts. The ratio of 12 to 1 does not mean anything in the 
mold loft. Good loftsmen take years to train, and apprenticeship is 
simply the beginning of training for aloftsman. To make a first class 
loftsman can often take as long as 7 to 10 years. The loftsmen in this 
industry are now mostly elderly men. Apprenticeship was interrupted 
during the war and the number of apprentices today, because of lack 
of work in the yards, is insufficient in case any future emergency 
should occur. 

The same thing is true of coppersmiths and pipefitters or marine 
plumbers. One cannot train a coppersmith in 3 months. One can- 
not train a first-class piping layer-out man in 3 months. One cannot 
train a marine steamfitter or plumber in 3 months. These men take 
years to develop the necessary skills required for the building of 
complex ships. 

The same thing is true of outside machinists. The main bottleneck 
in the development of a shipbuilding program during the national 
emergency was a shortage of outside machinists. These men take 
years to develop their skills. Although the work has been broken 
down in this deparfment to some extent, there is still required, for the 
proper functioning of the shipyard, a nucleus of trained men to make 
sure that the semiskilled men in the department are doing the work 
correctly. The installation men in this department take years to 
train. 

Again, this is true of shipfitters, the shipwrights, as oldtimers in 
the industry call them. This work has also been broken down to a 
certain extent, but those men who actually do the assembling in the 
shipfitting craft cannot be trained in a matter of months or even in a 
matter of years. 

It is true of the blacksmith shop, of the boiler shop, and of the forge. 

During the preceding war, the War Manpower Commission issued 
an industrial manning table for the shipbuilding industry. It is un- 
usual to see how many y of the skills in the industry take over 2 years to 
acquire minimum competence, even in a wartime accelerated training 
program. When we mention minimum competence, we are not dis- 
cussing first-class men. We are discussing training to accomplish the 
minimum requirements for mechanics’ work in these crafts. 
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The actual mechanics who formed the nucleus of shipyard skills 
during the Second World War have had 5 years in which to acquire 
training in their crafts—from 1936 to 1941. They are today mostly 
composed of older men. The average age in the shipyards for the 
nuclear forces is approaching men with 25 years or more of average 
seniority. This is particularly true in the new-construction yards and 
in the small nuclear forces of the repair yards. In some depart- 
ments the seniority average is well up over 25 years of seniority. 
(Here we are discussing the average seniority of the skilled workers. ) 
If the industry is allowed to die within the next 5 years, with no possi- 
bility of replacement training, it will not be possible to start it again 
without a period of from 5 to 7 years of on-the-job training in most 
of the building and repair yards in the country. 

The rapid expansion required for the shipyard forces in America 
during the Second World War and the cost of the facilities it was neces- 
sary to construct cost us well over one-half billion dollars in facili- 
ties, wasted manpower, and training programs. In addition to this, 
the cost of building a fleet which would be usable in peacetime is 
difficult to ssaheaaiatiadh we would venture to say that close to $5 billion 
worth of unusable merchant ships were constructed because of the 
emergency and the fact that ships had to be built quickly by mass- 
production methods, with no time to construct a fleet which could be 
usable in peace as well as in war. 

Time and time again during the past 10 years we have stated that 
it was imperative to restore the revolving fund of the United States 
Maritime Administration ; to prevent transfer of American-flag ships 
to foreign flags; to improve the construction differential subsidy for 
the merchant marine; to bring to United States private shipyards the 
shipbuilding being done in foreign shipyards for American ship 
owners; to authorize unsubsidized ship operators to deposit in their 
construction reserve funds earnings that would be tax deferred for 
the purpose of construction of new vessels; to grant operating subsi- 
dies to tramp operators; and in the present precarious state of the 
industry, to have more government building and repair work done in 
private shipyards. 

Finally, last year, during the second session of the 83d Congress, the 
then Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, Robert FE. 
Murray, Jr., submitted a report to Congress on March 3, 1954, dealing 
with vessel requirements to meet the mobilization and manpower needs 
of the Department of Defense. 

Experience in two world wars and the Korean conflict demonstrated 
that the United States must depend upon its own merchant fleet and 
shipbuilding and repair industries for ocean transportation. 

National defense, on the basis of current planning, requires an 
active merchant fleet in peacetime of about the size of that in operation 
on December 31, 1952. 

A review of present traffic available for United States-flag ships and 
of anticipated trends indicates that United States commercial needs 
pokey will not require the employment of an active merchant fleet 
arger than that privately operated on December 31, 1952. 

Seaman merchant ships available to the United States on De- 
cember 31, 1952, numbered about 3,644 of 40,423,000 deadweight tons. 
These included 1,974 reserve fleet vessels and 1,670 American and 
foreign fleet ships in active operation and under effective control of 
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the United States. This country’s active fleet comprised 1,574 ves- 
sels of which 1,297 were privately operated and 277 were operated by 
the Government. 

A construction program of 60 ocean-going ships a year would main- 
tain the American shipbuilding industry at sufficient strength to pro- 
vide a nucleus of shipyard manpower capable of expansion to meet 
estimated mobilization requirements. 

This program over a period of years would eliminate the bloc obso- 
lescence problem, enhance the commercial and national defense 
strength of the active fleet, and improve the quality of the reserve fleet, 
provided that the better type active vessels were acquired by the Gov- 
ernment for the reserve fleet on a trade-in basis. 

However, if annual deliveries of ocean-going ships drop below 30 
ships per annum, shipyard employment will! drop below the 1953 levels, 
ane 1ere will be a corresponding resultant deactivation of facilities. 

The critical period in the attainment of the required shipbuilding 
program is the next 10 years, because very few vessels will reach re- 
tirement age in that period. Present aids are insufficient to induce 
private operators to replace a substantial number of ships in the next 
10 years. 

The replacement of the ships in the active fleet as of December 
31, 1952, as they become 20 years old will be beyond the capacity of 
existing United States shipyards and the financial resources of Amer- 
ican ship owners, since about 80 percent of that fleet will be due for 
rn within the 3-year period from 1963 through 1965. 

n the light of the above conditions, it is interesting to note what 
is happening in East German shipyards, which are operating today 
at over 800 percent of prewar levels. An article in the Marine News 
of September 1954 points out facts and figures representing the first 
reliable data since the end of World War II. The data was checked 
by intelligence officers in Bonn. The article states: 


Shipbuilding in the Soviet Zone of Germany has been promoted so heavily by 
the Russian Occupation Authorities that the present construction capacity of 
the area has reached 800 percent of the prewar level. Capacity is still growing 
and there are no hints that the trend will reverse in the near future. Most of 
the gain must be credited to the building capacity for greater cargo ships and 
some special types of vessels such as patrol boats and fishing craft. 

There are now 16 important plants in the Soviet Zone of Germany. They 
have been developed from a greater number of smaller shipyards, none of them 
having been of international importance before the war. Almost all of the 
plants are so-called “People’s Enterprises,” which means that they are owned 
and operated by the government—which in turn acts under tight control exer- 
cise by Russian officers. Private enterprise shipbuilding in the area is now al- 
most Zero. 

Like all industrial activities in the Soviet Zone of Germany, shipbuilding, too, 
is following a master plan. The main features of the plan have never been 
published but it is now evident that it has been designed for the following 
purposes : 

1. To build and organize an East German merchant marine which would 
mainly operate on a China run and between East German and other Hast bloc 
ports. 

2. To supply patrol boats and other smaller vessels for the “Sea Police,” 
which is the nucleus of a small East German Navy. 

3. To build repair facilities into a capacity big enough for repair orders 
from East Germany, Soviet Russia, and other East bloe countries. 


The Russian fleet is being restored by Western European ship- 
yards, and the Russian Navy is already at combat strength. In an 
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address at the centennial celebration at the Mare Island yard, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Charles S. Thomas, on September 18, 1954, as- 
serted that Russians had built 13 cruisers and more than 50 destroyers 
since the war, and now had a naval air arm of 3,500 aircraft, in- 
cluding jet fighters and bombers. He declared that Russia’s grow- 
ing merchant fleet was being built largely in satellite or western ship- 


yards, “leaving her own shipyards free to concentrate on combat 
construction.” 


What does this growth in Russian naval shipping mean? 
Secretary Thomas continued: 


I was interested to see that recently one respected British newspaper con- 
cluded that if the Soviets’ present building pace continues, that in only 2 years 
her navy will be bigger than our own. 

The people of the United States can no longer ignore the situation 
in Russia with regard to naval and merchant-marine construction, 
and keep on decimating the ranks of skilled workers in an industry 
where worker training is among the most difficult of any industry. 
We, therefore, urge your committee to give serious attention to the 
plight of the skilled workers in this industry, and to assist in de- 
vising measures which will keep them on the job and not on the street. 

Senator Nree.ty. Thank you very much, Mr. Pettis, for a very 
illuminating statement. 

Mr. Perris. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Neety. And you regrettably have distressed this commit- 
tee, because it is always distressed when it hears of large numbers 
of people who are out of employment through no fault of their own 
and dependent upon charity to keep their souls and body together. 

Mr. Perris. I think all American citizens will concur with your 
statement, Senator. 

Senator Nezty. It is my sincere hope that the result of these hear- 
ings will be some beneficient legislation for people in the deplorable 
conditions which you and the other witnesses here this morning have 
spoken of. 

Mr. Perris. We can concur in those sentiments heartily. 

Senator Nrety. Our next witness is Mr. Roger W. Howdyshell. 

Mr. Howdyshell, we welcome you to the committee hearing, first 
on your own account, and secondly the Chairman welcomes you be- 
cause of the fact that you came recommended by a most distinguished 
West Virginian, Mayor Albert Locke of St. Marys, whom the Chair- 
man had the pleasure, when he was Governor, of appointing to one 
of the highest offices in the State, that is, head of the banking de- 
partment of the State of West Virginia. I am glad to have you, on 
his account as well as on yours. And, by the way, Mayor Locke wrote 
me a letter to the effect that the industry for which you are about to 
speak is being distressed now by competition from Japan. I don’t re- 
member his words, but he impressed me in his letter with the point 
that your factory would probably have to close, as others have had to, 
unless you can obtain some additional protection. You may rest as- 
sured, and I wish you would tell Mayor Locke that he may rest as- 
sured, that so far as this member of the subcommittee is concerned, 
that necessary protection will be provided. 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER W. HOWDYSHELL, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, MARBLE KING, INC., ST. MARYS, W. VA. 


Mr. HowpysHe.t. Thank you, Senator Neely. 

Senator Neety. We do not want any more West Virginian indus- 
tries closed as the result of cutthroat foreign competition, and we do 
not want any more of the working men and women made beggars 
and paupers as a result of that competition. We have sympathy for 
cen abroad, but we have more sympathy for our people at home. 

You may proceed in your own way, Mr. Howdyshell. 

Mr. HowpysHetu. Mr. Chairman, I am Roger W. Howdyshell from 
St. Marys, W. Va. I have been asked to appear before this subcom- 
mittee on behalf of the small factory which I manage, Marble King, 
inc., and on behalf, also, of the rest of the marble factories in the 
United States. There are 7 of them, 6 of which are in the State of 
West Virginia. The only other one is in Ottawa, Ill. 

With your permission, I would like to furnish a few facts not only 
on Marble King, Inc., with which I am most familiar, but also on 
the industry as a whole. 

MAIN POINT 


Before I present the facts which I have listed today, I would like 
to present one point for the consideration of the subcommittee. This 
point, if all the rest of what I have to say were to be omitted, is the 
one important part of my discussion. It 1s simply this: “The marble 
industry in the United States will be forced to shut down on July 1, 
1955—4 more months.” We've checked our orders, talked with our 
buyers, and even rechecked again. 

Mr. Chairman, we are being forced out of business. 

Senator Neety. How many of these seven factories are now in 
operation, Mr. Howdyshell ? 

Mr. HowpysHe.L. At the present time all seven of them are still 
in operation. 

Senator Neety. And do you mean that all of them will have to 
close down in July; or just part of them ? 

Mr. Howpysue.tt. All of them. We cannot compete in this 
situation. 

Senator NeeLty. That would mean the complete extinction of an 
American industry. 

Mr. HowpysuHett. That is right. The facts which I wish to present 
are as follows: 

Fact 1. Nature of the marble game.—The marble game is Ameri- 
can. Though marbles were found in some of the ancient tombs, one 
of them, I believe, was King Tut’s, it really began in the United States, 
and it lasted. It’s as American as hotdogs and coca cola. Every year 
the industry sponsors untold numbers of competitive contests, and 
hundreds of thousands of youths compete in them. There is a nation- 
wide tournament, and boys and girls of grammar school age pick 
their marble king and marble queen who are the winners of the tourna- 
ment. I understand that there is soon going to be a playoff in Wash- 
ington between the winner of the girls’ group and the winner of the 
boys’ group. The sport hasn’t spread in other countries as it has in 
the United States. It’s purely American. These are the marbles I 
would like to discuss. 
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Fact 2. History of the industry.—A few handmade marbles were 
imported from Germany prior to 1914. These were the small clay 
“mibs” and the “aggies” which I believe most persons remember. 
In the year 1914 the first factory started in the United States. This 
was the factory in Clarksburg, W. Va. Clint Israel, who first made 
marbles by hand, started there, and he’s the sole owner of the plant 
now. Many of the original employees who first painstakingly molded 
marbles are still at the factory. But it’s different now. All marbles 
are made by machine. The industry started to mechanize around 
1930, and it is now one of the most mechanized industries in the 
United States. In some of the factories it is not necessary for marbles 
to be touched by hand. They are taken from the machines, segre- 
gated by color, and finally packaged by other machines. Four of the 
present factories began operations prior to 1930 and the other three 
entered the marble business after that date. Although several other 
companies have entered the marble business, only we seven have sur- 
vived in the keen competitive American market. . 

Fact 3. Factories in the United States ——There are seven factories 
in the United States, which are: 

. Marble King, Inc., St. Marys, W. Va. 

. Champion Agate Co., Pennsboro, W. Va. 

. Heaton Agate Co., Cairo, W. Va. 

. Master Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

. Vitro Agate Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

. Ravenswood Novelty Works, Ravenswood, W. Va. 
. Peltier Glass Co., Ottawa, Ill. 

Fact 4. Zend of business —The business trend of the marble in- 
dustry in the United States, which is most accurately measured by its 
employment figures, could easily be plotted on a graph. During the 
early 1930’s when most of the factories were just starting, there were 
only a few employees. The business gradually increased until around 
1940 when the total employment in all the factories was around 878. 
The business began declining, and in 1947 the total employment was 
446 persons. Then the big drop began. Three months ago, the 
figure was 294. It is now 183. This is below the danger point and 
is the reason why all the factories have given notice that they will 
cease operations on July 1, 1955.. One factory, the Akro Agate Co., 
has already been liquidated. All factories have reduced inventories 
to a negligible amount. The operation is day by day, week by week. 

Fact 5. Factories and communities.—The marble factories in West 
Virginia are the economic hearts of several communities and counties. 

For example, in St. Marys, at least one member of each 10th 
family is employed at the Marble King, Inc. Its annual payroll 
last year was approximately $100,000. It is one of only two factories 
in the town, and it is essential to the economic life. 

Another example: The Ravenswood Novelty Works at Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., which employs around 20 persons, is one of the only 
two factories in the county at the present time. The other is a pot- 
tery plant. 

Another example: The Heaton Agate Co. at Cairo, W. Va., is the 
only factory in town. 

I am no expert on business statistics, nor can I even attempt to 
estimate how much of the economic life of a community is dependent 
upon a business which employs normally 100 persons. I recently 
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noted, however, some facts which were based upon United States 
Chamber of Commerce reports and which were published in one of the 
leading magazines. They are representative of the situation in the 
small marble factory communities, and I would, for this reason, like 
to quote them: 


The average new factory employing 100 people brings its community $590,000 
a year in capital investments, $270,000 more in bank deposits, 174 new jobs, 
$360,000 more in annual retail sales, and adds 206 more people who will vote, 
pay taxes, support churches and charities, and make the community grow. 

In big cities, these figures can easily be overlooked, but in the smaller towns, 
these assets are big, visible, and really appreciated. * * * 


Fact 6. Factories and types of employees-—The marble factories, 
as an industry, have subscribed to the policy advanced a few years ago 
concerning handicap employment, which is permitted by the nature of 
the business. The jobs are varied and range from a skilled and highly 
paid machinist or engineer to an unskilled shipping clerk. Many 
women are employed. At the St. Marys factory, the average age of 
the employees is well over 40. There is 1 employee now who is 
64 years of age. There is also 1 who is 62. Last October, one of 
the employees at this factory retired from the business because of his 
age. He was 70. We are proud of the fact that we are able to 
assist our community by employing people who are of the qualification 
and age that they could not find employment in other industry. 

Fact 7. Fixed assets—The marble industry is unusual. The fac- 
tories manufacture but one item which is marbles, and the equipment, 
accordingly, is adapted only to this one item. Tanks and machines 
are highly specialized. They must be sold for junk when the industry 
closes. They cannot be used for other production. Though no ac- 
curate figures are available, the overall corporate worth of the 7 fac- 
tories has been estimated at 2 to 3 million dollars. 

Fact 8. Jndustry markets——Prior to 1945, the industry shipped 
marbles to most of the civilized countries of the world. At that time, 
overseas markets accounted for 20-30 percent of the production of our 
factories. At the present time it is 2 percent. The Vitro Agate Co. 
in Parkersburg, W, Va., previously shipped 9 carloads or 45 million 
marbles per year to the Philippines. Last year it shipped not one 
marble. It formerly shipped 4 carloads to England each year, 3 to 
Italy, 6 to South American nations, 1 to South Africa, 2 to Cuba, 1 to 
Mexico, and 1 to Hawaii. Last year it did not ship even one carload 
to all these countries. There is only 1 market left, and it will remain 
for 3 more months. That is the United States. 

Fact 9. Price of marbles——A glass marble is cheaply produced and 

cheaply marketed. The industry operates on a 5-percent marginal 
profit. Marbles now wholesale at 13 for 1 penny. 
_ Fact 10. Raw materials used—All of the factories in the United 
States utilize natural gas and many other raw materials. The one 
most used is broken glass or waste glass which is called cullet. Ap- 
ai a estimate is that the industry spends $300,000 per year for 
cullet. 

Fact 11. Public financial assistance.—To the best of my knowledge, 
there is not one member of the industry dependent upon local, State, 
or Federal Government financial assistance. 

I have attempted to list some basic facts in order to picture the 
industry and its employment, or to correct myself, its unemployment. 
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I wanted to present facts, and I am afraid that I have painted an 
unhappy picture. I did not want to do so, but the fact that I have 
done so is not in error. I would like to digress for just a minute in 
order to give a personal observation if that may be permissible. 

The unemployment in West Virginia is alarming to all of us. I 
have been given various facts on the unemployment situation in the 
State of West Virginia as a whole; the fact that it is the only State 
which has lost business and population within the past 5 years; the 
fact that there are 1,600 persons ere in Parkersburg alone, 
et cetera. What the figures are in St. Marys, I do not know. I do 
know this, however, every morning when I arrive at the factory there 
are several persons waiting for employment. 

The reason for the situation I have outlined is not difficult to ex- 

lain. It is the import of toy marbles from Japan. The cost of pro- 
Sunline for manufacturers of toy marbles in the United States is 200 
percent more than the cost of production for their counterpart manu- 
facturers in Japan. The low cost of production in Japan is due pri- 
marily to the low cost of labor and raw materials and to low Japanese 
taxes. These cannot be offset by more efficient methods of production 
in the United States, which I have previously described. 

The average monthly wage of a skilled machine operator in the 
Japanese marble factory is 15,000 yen ($41.66), and the average 
monthly wage of an unskilled adult laborer is 6,000 yen ($16.66). 
There are no unions in the Japanese marble factories, and child labor 
is sometimes utilized. 

In marble factories in the United States, machine operators average 
wpproximately $300 per month and the unskilled laborers approxi- 
mately $200 per month. Laborers in the United States work only 40 
hours per week while their counterparts in Japan work 50 to 60 hours 
per week. The low cost of labor and low taxes which average about 
15 percent result in proportionately cheap raw materials. Conference 
United States-flag lines advise that Japanese toy glass marbles are 
loaded as ballast and the cost of shipping from Japan to the United 
States is only $10 per 2,000 pounds. Shipping costs on nonconference 
United States-flag vessels and on Japanese flag vessels are consider- 
ably lower. 

No accurate figures can be obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce concerning the amount of marbles imported from Japan. The 
marble manufacturers, however, estimate that the six marble factories 
in Japan exported to the United States in 1954 approximately 4 to 5 
hundred thousand in marbles. This figure will be increased in 1955. 

Thus, the marble industry in the United States is finished. There 
is a Japanese monopoly here, and, despite everything we have done, we 
must liquidate on July 1, 1955. 

There is a solution and that is the bill which has been introduced by 
Senator Neely. 

Senator Nrgery. Senator Byrd’s office sent me a letter a day or two 
ago, received from the State Department, in which the Department’s 
opposition to the bill you have just mentioned, was voiced. It is my 
es to insert that in the record after your testimony. I do not 

ave it here with me, but I will insert that later on. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 1, 1955. 
The Honorable Harry F. Byrp, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR Byrp: Further reference is made to your letter of January 27, 
1955, requesting a report on S. 726 “to amend paragraph 1513 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to toy marbles. 

The wording of this bill indicates that its intent is to change the dutiable status 
of toy marbles from 70 percent ad valorem to 70 percent ad valoren based on the 
American selling price. The rate of 70 percent ad valorem, prescribed by the 
Tariff Act of 1930, has since been reduced to 35 percent ad valorem by a con 
cession made by the United States in 1951 in reciprocal trade agreement negotia- 
tions under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The effect of S. 726 
would thus be to double the effective rate of duty applicable to toy marbles and 
then to increase the rate further by making such imports dutiable on the basis 
of the American selling price. 

The trade agreement concession referred to above was made by the United 
States in accordance with authority contained in the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 as amended and extended. This legislation provides means for upward 
adjustment of the duty or other remedial action if as a result in whole or in part 
of the concession a commodity is being imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities either actual or relative as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products. 

Official statistics on imports of marbles in recent years show that the amounts 
have been quite small. According to the Bureau of Census, imports of toy 
marbes from all countries amounted to $2,227 in 1950, $519 in 1951, $1,815 in 
1952, and $2,877 in 1953. Data on imports of toy marbles for 1954 were not 
separately published since the Census Bureau has combined the toy marble 
classification with some other types of toys for reporting purposes. While no 
statistics are available on the value of domestic production of toy marbles, we 
understand that it is probably much larger than the small imports listed above. 

S. 726 would require renegotiating an international obligation of the United 
States, namely the tariff concession referred to above, since the bill would impair 
the concession in two ways: first, by changing the rate from 35 percent ad 
valorem to 70 percent ad valorem; and second, by changing dutiable basis from 
foreign value to American selling price. Since there appears to be no economic 
justification for the proposed change, the modification would appear arbitrary and 
capricious to the countries which would have an interest in renegotiating the 
concession, and would be prejudicial to our foreign policy objectives. 

In view of the factors outlined above, the Department of State considers that 
enactment of 8. 726 would be undesirable. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 

For the Secretary of State: 

THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Nreety. Thank you very much for your statement; and 
it is the hope of the Chair that this Congress will not adjourn with- 
out having enacted some legislation that will provide these marble 
factories the proper legislation that is needed to prevent them from 
being completely destroyed. 

Mr. HowpysHeti. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Neety. The next witness is Mr. Pat Greathouse, director, 
agricultural implement department of United Automobile Workers. 
CIO. 


Mr. Greathouse, we are glad to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OF PAT GREATHOUSE, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT DEPARTMENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, 
CIO 


Mr. GreaTuouse. My name is Pat Greathouse. I am director of the 
agricultural implement eee of our union, UAW-CIO. 
Our union represents, th 


manufacture of all types of farm equipment and tractors. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before this committee 
to discuss with you some of the problems that confront our people 
in the farm implement industry. 

Our industry has only one customer—the farmer. Therefore, the 
financial condition of the farmer affects the employment of the people 
whom we represent. 

The agricultural implement industry is among those hardest hit by 
the recessional trend in our economy. 

Unemployment is not a new problem with us. Rather it has been 
a continuing one for the past several years in this industry. If the im- 
plement and tractor industry is to regain its place in the economy of 
the Nation, giving full employment to the thousands of workers of the 
industry, and providing the most modern tools for efficient farm op- 
eration, the present pattern of all economic forces that affect the 
industry, its employees and its customers need a good going over. 
Again, I say we are happy to be a part of this study or investiga- 


tion into unemployment in the agricultural implement industry. We | 


are here to help you determine what must be done to place all segments 


back on a level with the other basic industries of our country, to end | 


unemployment and provide the customer of the industry with the pur- 
chasing power necessary to buy the products we produce. 

Production and sales of farm implements have been declining since 
1951’, reaching the lowest level in 1954. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s poe index for the industry 
shows that in 1951, the output o 


years 1947-49. In 1953, it had declined to 96 percent of that average. 


This reflects a decline of about one-fifth from 1951 through 1953. The 


index figures for the 12 months of 1954 average 79 percent of 1947-49, 
or one-fifth lower than those of the same months of 1953. 
The industry journal, Implement and Tractor, estimates that only 





rough union contracts, over 100,000 pro- a 
duction workers in the industry. These workers are employed in the | 


agricultural equipment, including | 
tractors, had reached 114 percent of the average annual output of the | 


253,000 farm tractors were produced in United States plants in 1954; | 


this was 161,000 less than in 1953. The 414,000 farm tractors produced 


in that year were 157,000 less than the record output of 571,000 farm 


tractors in 1951. According to this estimate, the output of farm 7 


tractors fell by more than one-half from 1951 through 1954. (The 
figures on tractor production do not include garden tractors, which 


represented about 6 percent of the value of all farm tractors shipped | 


in 1953.) 
The production cutbacks resulted in widespread unemployment of 
farm equipment workers. The year 1950 began with 138,000 produc- 


tion employees and ended with 142,600 working in December. 1951 | 
started with 155,000 workers in January and advanced to a 5-year | 
high of 160,000 in April and June. It then fell to the year’s low of 7 


134,000 in September. 
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Each succeeding year has had its highs and lows, but have never 
been able to recapture the high average of employment reached in 
1951, of 153,600. 

In 1954 the industry employed an average of 104,000 production 
workers, or one-third less than in 1951, when employment averaged 
154,000, 

A comparison of the seasonal peaks and seasonal lows in the indus- 
try employment figures for the years 1951 through 1954 shows how the 
employment receded in each year: 


1052 1953 1954 


| ———— ee 


Seasonal high. -. 157, 000 145, 000 111, 600 


Seasonal low Di coe eke ue dd | | 102, 000 | 97, 300 | 97. 800 
A VOTRE Roce srecnttnienptnn tee doves cape bammpganenmenirs 6 099 tinal 125, 800 | 104, 200 


- ee 


In the average year 1947-51, the period of rising employment lasted 
9 months, from ctahat icon une, and that of declining em- 
ployment was 3 months—from June through September. 

But, in the years 1952 through 1954, employment rose through only 
one-half of the year—starting in October and ending in April—de- 
clining through the other half of the year. Such drastic highs and 
lows—along with rapidly declining employment, has tended to shake 
the economic foundations in the Midwest. To namea few: Waterloo, 
Iowa; Ottumwa, Iowa; Dubuque, Iowa; Des Moines Iowa; Louisville, 
Ky.; and the Quad-City areas in Illinois and Iowa, consisting of Rock 
Island, Moline, and Davenport. 

In these areas the manufacturers of farm implements and tractors 
constitute a large portion of the income of the community. 

Deere & Co. employment fell from 23,680 in 1953 to 19,820 in 1954, 
according to the company’s annual report for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1954. 

From October through December 1954, employment in the industry 
recovered slightly, due to.the output of new tractor models and in 
preparation for the spring demand, but not enough to have a great 
effect upon the industry. 

In December 1954, the industry employed 104,000 production work- 
ers, compared with 99,000 for 1 year earlier. This increase, as you can 
see by the figures, is no substantial improvement in the employment 
situation. 

Because our industry has only one customer, the falling income of the 
farmer with the lower percentage of the consumer dollar for his prod- 
ucts affects materially the production in our industry. 

Congressman Hope, of the House Agriculture Committee, says: 

First, it ought to be pointed out that as far as food prices are concerned, the 
farmer now gets 43 percent of the consumer dollar. The other 57 percent goes for 
processing, transportation, and distribution costs. 

A study made by the House Committee on Agriculture last July showed that 
while farm prices had fallen 10 percent since 1951, retail food prices remained 
right at the postwar peak. 

Congress Hope continues. 

_ In his report, Congressman Hope points out that “The fact is that 
in 1953 the average investment per agricultural worker was $16,480. 
vue is almost twice as much as the average investment per industrial 
worker. 
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In speaking on the question of surpluses and how they affect prices, 
Congressman Hope has this to say : 

We did not hear much about surplus until after the First World War. But we 
have always had them—that is, except when we had distress and famiue. 

In the past years, surpluses were in the form of reserves which people kept in 
their storehouses and cellars. Individual surpluses and reserves now are a 
thing of the past—but for our own safety and protection we must have on hand 
more food than can currently be used. And yet these surpluses, so destructive to 
farmers’ prices when we do not have farm programs, are simply the reserve that 


people used to have in their cellars. 

The United States Department of Agriculture Market Service 
Report shows that while the farm gross income increased from $31.8 
billion in 1949 to $33.9 billion in 1954, production expenses rose $3.7 
billion and net income declined $1.6 billion. 


The Federal Reserve Board of Chicago in their Agricultural Letter, 
dated March 11, 1955, said: 


Income is a matter of keen interest to everyone, especially whether their in- 
come is going up or down and how this compares with income in other lines. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture statisticians have recently taken another 
look at their data of farm income in 1954—a year of drought, declining prices 
and acreage restrictions on major crops—and came up with new estimates, 
These indicate that net farm income dropped 10 percent below the 1953 level. 

Such a drop came as a surprise, as less than a month ago Secretary 
Benson had told the House Agriculture Committee that farm prices 
and income were now stabilized. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has predicted a drop 
of from 3 to 4 percent on net farm income in 1955, which would make 
a net income of somewhere near $11.5 billion. However, if the De- 
partment estimates are off as much in its prediction for 1955 as they 
were in 1954, farm net income would drop below $11 billion. 

Senator Nre.y. Do you think the prophetic accuracy of the industry 
has increased any during the last year? I have not discovered the 
improvement, if it has. 

Mr. Greatuouse. This recent announcement just showed that. A 
month ago Benson said everything was in good shape, and now they 
come out with figures showing they have had a 10 percent drop from 
°53 to °54. 

Drought has taken its toll of farm income, as has the increased cost 
of production, and uncertain farm programs may become an obstacle | 
to the purchase of much needed replacement equipment. 

With the past pattern of decline in farm income, and predicted drop 
of income for 1955, the industry will be hard put to bring the sales up 
on replacement units. Should this condition develop there will be 
further unemployment in the industry. 

Replacement of tractors could be a large item in the production | 
schedules if the customers’ purchasing power this year warrants it. 
Implement and Tractor, the trade magazine of the industry, in their J 
issue of January 26, 1955, said : 

The tractor industry is geared for an output of about 145,000 tractors in the 


January—June period. This doesn’t mean 290,000 units for the full calendar 
year, however. 
During the 1953 and 1954 calendar years there has been a pronounced tend- 


ency to turn out between 60 percent and 75 percent of the year’s tractor run 
during the first 6 months. 


Implement and Tractor reports that for the year 1944 tractor pro- 
duction—all types and sizes—was 310,990 units. That was 11 years 
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ago. The present rate of production (290,000) units, which the trade 
don’t expect to continue, if carried out, could not replace the 11-year- 
old tractors on U.S. farms, even if the customers could purchase them. 

Charles Deere Wiman, in the Deere & Co. annual report October 
31, 1954, stated : 

Sales of John Deere products during November and December 1954, and the 
economic outlook at this time indicate the possibility of a modest improvement 
in the company’s business during 1955. 

However, such unpredictable factors as weather conditions, change in farm 
incomes and increased interest of any foreign country in the manufacture of 


farm equipment within their borders will continue to have an important influence 
on the company’s operations. 


To improve employment in the agricultural implement industry it 
will be necessary to open up new markets at home and abroad. There 
can be no question that in many foreign countries there is a vital need 
for farm machinery and tractors. But the export market which a few 
years ago consumed thousands of United States built tractors and 
implements, is fading fast. This is in addition to the fading Ameri- 
can market. 

Famous names, such as International Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, 
Ford, Massey-Harris and many others—long are known in Europe 
through good equipment sent from “home” United States factories— 
now have their own vast production facilities in England and 
Scotland. 

Implement and Tractor reported in their issue of February 1954: 


To give but one instance of postwar growth, International Harvester, which 
has a rapidly expanding plant in Donchester, England, had approximately 
$7,500 sales in 1947, and in 1953 had reached more than $22 million in sales, 
and the size of its plant is likely to be doubled ultimately. 


Massey-Harris Co. is now operating either with production and 
sales divisions, or both, in 119 countries in the world. 

They have indicated that they intend to become the dominant world 
manufacturer of implements and tractors. 

To show the vast expansion of another great United States company, 
we list here the subsidiary companies of International Harvester. 


SuBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 


International Harvester Co., Argentina. 

International Harvester Co., of Australia, Proprietary Limited. 

International Harvester Co., of Belgium, S. A. 

International Harvester Maquinas, S. A. (Brazil). 

International Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Aktieselskabet International Harvester Co. (Denmark). 

International Harvester Co. of East Africa, Ltd. 

Campagnie Internationale des Machines Agricoles, McCormick Deering 
(France. ) 

International Harvester Co., m. b. H. (Germany). 

International Harvester Co. of Great Britain, Ltd. 

International Harvester Co. of Mexico, S. A. de C. V. 

International Harvester Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. 

International Harvester Co. of Philippines. 

Macleod & Co. of Philippines. 

International Harvester Co. (S. A.) Proprietary Limited (South Africa). 

Aktiebolaget International Harvester Co. (Sweden). 

International Harvester Co. of Uruguay, S. A. 


This movement of American companies into foreign territory indi- 
cates that workers in the industry can no longer expect any great 
amount of employment on production for export. 
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In our country there is a great untapped potential market for the 
products made by our members in the agricultural implement indus- 
try. This extends far beyond the substandard farms of the South- 
east. Mechanization of our agricultural economy is far short of the 
saturation point. There is still need for a volume of farm imple- 
ments greatly in excess of the volume needed merely to replace existing 
equipment as it wears out. 

But this further development of mechanization will not be possible | 
unless the farmer has sufficient purchasing power, not only for the 
replacement of obsolete farm machinery, but also for additional 
investment in new equipment. With the falling farm income this 
desirable condition cannot be fulfilled for most of the farmers. 

The farmer’s income has declined, as shown by the figures in this | 
report; his costs have increased, his share of the consumer dollar has 
dropped from 52 cents in 1946 to 42 cents in 1954. 

Since the agricultural-implement workers are so wholly dependent 
on the purchasing power of the farmer, it would appear that the | 
solution of the greater part of the problem is increasing the income 
of the farmer. There are many schools of thought on how this should 
be done, but there is this conclusion we have to make: 

Farming is one of our greatest industries. Until that industry is 
placed on par with the other industries that make up our economy we 
will be plagued from year to year with conditions such as we have | 
had in the past 3 to 4 years. | 

In conclusion, I should like to point out the following: 

1. The industry in which we represent the vast majority of work- 
ers has only two markets, domestic and foreign. 

2. In regard to the foreign market, we feel that our Government 
should ane every effort to oan our market for farm implements 
and tractors in every possible place in the world. Unless we can make | 
positive gains in this export field, equipment produced :in foreign | 
countries will move into those markets to the extent that farm equip- | 
ment from the United States will be almost extinct. 

3. On the domestic market we have pointed out the need for an 
equalization of farm income with that of other industries. Inasmuch 
as the whole farm program of support prices will no doubt come be- 7 
fore the Congress this year, we should like to point out to the members 7 
of this committee that, regardless of who presents it, or what it pur- | 
ports to do, any program that does not definitely halt the fall in | 
farm prices will only contribute to the further decline of the farming | 
industry and thereby accelerate the unemployment in the implement 7 
industry. 4 

4. The full utilization of facilities to reduce production cost per | 
unit and thereby lowering the cost to the customer. It is not only the 7 
falling of gross income that has hurt the farmer, but the steady rise © 
in production costs, costs that yearly have cut over a billion dollars | 
from the net profits of the farming industry. ' 

5. Based on the facts as I have presented them, and with all present | 
indications pointing to continued decline in farm income, I should like | 
to recommend to this committee that they in all sincerity consider © 
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unemployment ae for the workers of this industry, and the 
entire Nation. Our present unemployment-compensation laws do not 
perform the functions originally conceived, that of keeping jobless 
workers in decency and dignity. We favor a Federal minimum stand- 
ards law for the entire Nation. One that will provide that all covered 
workers receive weekly payments in an amount large enough so that 
they can maintain their present standard of living. Such legislation 
would support the soaliiehoen power of those unemployed workers. 
That purchasing power would make itself felt in not only basic food 
purchases but in all other lines of our economy. 

I would like to say, in line with that, that we have charts indicating 
the various statements that I have made. 

I would like to make one correction, on chart No. 2, which was the 
$12 billion anticipated net income of the farmers, which has now 
been changed, as I indicated, to $1114 billion net, because of the inac- 
curacy of the Government reports. 

I might also say that while all the rest of our economy has been 
expanding, not only has the net income of the total number of farms 
and farmers declined, but the net income has declined even faster 
than the decline in the number of people in the total farm work force. 

From the year 1951, we have seen a continual decline on a per capita 
basis, as well as on the total basis, of the income of the total farm 
labor force in America. 

So while all other forces were expanding, this has been continually 
going down. 

I might say in connection with that one other thing that I just 
learned, that one of the reasons that the cotton pickers were not selling 
in the Southwest is that they have had to pay so much to people 
because of unemployment that they formerly were paying to the 
people for picking cotton that it was cheaper to have them use the indi- 
viduals to pick the cotton than to buy the cotton pickers. 

Senator Nreezy. You have delivered quite an aioe in favor of 
relief for the farmer. We hope that we may be able to provide that, 
and indirectly provide relief for the unemployed in your industry. 

Your industry was included in this investigation at the request of 
your distinguished senior Senator, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Greatuouse. He is one of the persons who has recognized this 
problem. I think he spoke on it at length in a number of meetings 
in 1953 when we were being hit, when some other industries were 
not being hit. For sounding that warning, he was labeled by some 
people as a prophet of gloom and doom. However, I believe his pre- 
dictions have been fulfilled. 

Senator Nreeiy. He is a well-informed man and a very faithful 
public servant in the opinion of the Chair. 

] congratulate you on having him as your Senator. 

Mr. Grearnouse. Thank you, sir. 
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(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Senator Nee.y. This-hearing is adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:42 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Wednesday, March 23, 1955.) 
















CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment in room 
P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely and Lehman. 

Present also: Senator Kilgore; Representatives Bailey and Burn- 
side. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neety. Mr. George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, will be our first witness 
this morning. 

You may proceed, Mr. Burger, in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Burcer. I am George J. Burger, vice president in charge of 
legislative activities, National Federation of Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. Our national headquarters 
are located in Burlingame, Calif. We also maintain division offices 
at New York City, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of Congress that no officer or 
group of officers is permitted to speak for the federation as to its 
poeiaeny on any legislative or economic problems unless so directed 

y a nationwide poll of our members. The entire membership is 
polled and the results of these polls give the executive officers the 
authority to act in behalf of the members. 

It is as a result of the poll of our entire membership, within the 
past 30 to 60 days, as it lated to the injury sustained by small busi- 
hess, resulting in greater and greater unemployment through the 
excessive importation of foreign goods—the poll being made on H. R. 1, 
Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements—in which the member- 
ship voted 64 percent against the extension of reciprocal trade—that 
I am appearing before your committee to express the federation’s 
views as to one of the major contributing causes of unemployment. 
353 
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We are further concerned as to the position of the top-bracket lead- 
ers of organized labor have taken for an all-out increasing flow of 
foreign goods, all produced at a tremendously lower labor cost than 
American workmen are receiving. One does not have to be an econ- 
omist to come to the conclusion that one of the main contributing 
costs in production is the labor cost. 

We wonder whether the rank and file of organized labor is aware of 
what could happen to their future employment with increased im- 
ports produced at lower labor costs..'The answer can only be greater 
and greater unemployment, which naturally will hit back at small 
business, both at the production and distribution level. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Chair an interesting item that appeared in the New York 
Times yesterday morning: 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 

Australia moves to slash imports. Quotas to be cut 15 to 33 percent, total 
outlay 20 percent, to meet growing trade deficit. Britain most affected. 
That was in the New York Times of yesterday’s date. 

Now, when the New York Times again this morning, by that com- 
petent correspondent, Michael L. Hoffman, brings up the action of 
Australia as it refers to this new organization GATT, he says that they 
will probably bring about some means to correct the action of the 
Australian Government cutting imports. 

There is another interesting article that appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal, under yesterday’s date: 


Foreign markets for United States goods are expected to shrink this year. 


I think this is all pertinent for your committee to take under con- 
sideration. 


(The article referred to follows :) 
[From the New York Times, March 22, 1955] 


AUSTRALIA Moves To SLASH IMPORTS 


QUOTAS TO BE CUT 15 TO 33 PERCENT, TOTAL OUTLAY 20 PERCENT TO MEET GROWING 
TRADE DEFICIT—BRITAIN MOST AFFECTED—-STEP WILL HINDER DRIVE TO LIFT SAGGING 
EXPORTS—DOLLAR GOODS ALREADY CURBED 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA, March 21 (Reuters).—Australia today announced cuts 
in import quotas ranging from 15 to 33 percent, aimed at righting the country’s 
lopsided foreign trade account. 

The cuts will mainly affect British exporters, who supply the bulk of Australia’s 
incoming goods. American exports have remained under tight controls here since 
the war as a result of the world in balance between dollars and sterling. 

The restrictions, effective April 1, were disclosed by Acting Prime Minister Sir 
Arthur Fadden. 

For the last 8 months Australia has spent $100 million more on imports than 
she has earned on exports. 

Quotas in the main category of goods will be reduced by 15 percent and in less 
essential goods by one-third. Overall spending on the restricted imports will be 
reduced by 20 percent, and goods now admitted without quotas will be brought 
under control. 

QUOTAS TO BE SET QUARTERLY 


Sir Arthur said that as “a further precautionary measure, licenses covering 
nondollar goods will be issued on a quarterly instead of a 6-monthly basis as at 
present. 

“Licensing of goods from the dollar area will continue to be strictly controlled 
within a quarterly budget,” he added. 
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Sir Arthur said the restrictions had been made necessary by the deficit in 
Australia’s balance of trade and payments in the current fiscal year. 
‘Our external reserves of currency are still in a healthy state, but obviously 
they could net remain so if they were to continue to fall,” he said. 
Quotas are fixed according to money values and based on percentages of 
1950-51 imports. 
SHARP DROP SHOWN 


The Minister of Trade and Customs, Neil O'Sullivan, said last Wednesday that 
for the 8 months to February 28 Australia had an unfavorable trade balance 
of 40 million Australian pounds ($90 million) compared with a favorable 
balance in the same period of the preceding year of 135 million pounds ($300 
million). 

“It is not the Government’s policy to try to restrict the economy into prosperity, 
but we can restrict ourselves out of bankruptcy,” Mr. O'Sullivan said. 

Australian industry saw in the controls an opportunity for increased domestic 
production, Lathan Withall, director of the Associated Chambers of Manufac- 
turers of Australia, said the restriction would “give great satisfaction to Aus- 
tralian industry.” 


Britain Not SURPRISED But AUSTRALIAN Move Witt Hurt 


Drive To 
INCREASE EXPORTS 


[Special to the New York Times] 


Lonpon, March 21.—The import restrictions announced by Australia today 
are expected to cause a substantial cut in British exports to that country. Aus- 
tralia is Britain’s best customer. 

A board of trade spokesman described the restrictions as fairly severe, but not 
as sweeping as those imposed in 1952. Largely as a result of the earlier 
regulations, British exports to Australia fell from $904,400,000 in 1951 to 
$616 million the following year. 

In 1953 they dropped to $593,600,000, but last year they rose to $775 million. 
An unofficial estimate was that the new restrictions would cost Britain $84 mil 
lion a year in exports. 

The board of trade spokesman noted that something of the kind had been 
expected because of Australia’s balance of payments difficulties. But he said 
they were nonetheless unwelcome, especially in view of Britain’s need to increase 
exports. 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders said Australia’s move might 
cut the sale of British motor vehicles to that country by 15,000 a year. 
tralia, the best market for British cars, bought 121,000 last year. 

Despite the setback, British manufacturers are confident they will exceed the 
record total of 493,000 vehicles they exported last year. 


Aus 


BrRiTIsH TRADE GAP WIDENS—IMPorRtTS Up 22 Percent, Exports 2.5 PERCENT 
THis YEAR, LONDON Says 


Lonpon, March 21 (AP).—British imports increased 22 percent during the 
first 2 months of this year over the same period in 1954, while exports rose only 
2% percent, the board of trade announced today. 

The 2 months showed Britain’s worst trade gap since the second quarter of 
1953. Britain must export its products to buy foreign food and materials. 


[From the New York Times, March 23, 1955] 


Experts Say GATT Bars Trape CHAOS 
RULE REQUIRING AUSTRALIANS TO JUSTIFY IMPORT CURBS IS CITED AS EXAMP F 
By Michael L. Hoffman 
[Special to The New York Times] 


; GENEVA, March 22.—Trade experts say Australia has provided a dramatic 
illustration of why world trade could become chaotic quickly if the leading west- 
ern nations did not adhere to a common set of rules. 
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The experts were impressed by the coincidence of two events. One was the 
opening for signature, and the signature of the United States, of the revised 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) worked out at the recent world 
trade conference here. The other was the announcement by Australia of drastic 
new quantitative restrictions on imports from Britain and and other nondollar 
sources. 

To explain their reactions, trade experts ask and then answer, the question: 
What difference to traders affected by new restrictions does the existence of 
the general agreement make? 

If there were no general agreement, Australia could restrict imports any way 
she liked without the necessity of explaining or justifying her action in any 
general terms. 

The British textile industry, automobile manufacturers and others could 
complain. Other governments might seek to open bilateral talks to get a more 
favorable treatment for their merchants’ goods. Inevitably the strong bar- 
gainers would get more than the weak ones. And retaliation of various kinds 


could lead to a round of increasing trade restrictions. The process actually 
occurred during the 1930's. 


AUSTRALIA OFTEN RESTIVE 


Australia is a signatory to the general agreement, although she often shows 
signs of restlessness at the limitations of her freedom of action under the term 
of the code. 

In announcing the new restrictions the Australian Government was careful to 
justify them as being within the terms of the tariffs and trade agreement. The 
announcement said the restrictions had been imposed because exports had not 
kept pace with the rise in imports and, therefore, Australia’s foreign exchange 
reserves were jeopardized. 

When this situation is corrected the restrictions will be removed, the Govern- 
ment said. Eventually the Government plans to remove all quantitative re- 
strictions on imports, according to the announcement. 

The importance of these statements is not that they make it any easier for 
British and other exporters to contemplate a loss of sales to Australia during 
the next few months. It is that they make it worthwhile for them to continue 
to count on Australia as one of the group of trading nations that is trying to 
move in the direction of less restricted trade. 


AUSTRALIAN CASE TO BE STUDIED 


Furthermore, Australia will have to present her case for the new restrictions 
to the whole group of governments that have adhered to the tariffs and trade 
agreement. Experience has demonstrated that group pressure is effective in 
obtaining relaxations or changes in restrictions as a result of the process of con- 
sultation and multilateral negotiation that takes the place in such cases. 

If the new plans under the revised general agreement are approved by the 
United States Congress and by the governments of other countries responsible 
altogether for 85 percent of the world trade, even stronger machinery will be 
established for putting group pressure on a country imposing restrictions such as 
those announced by Australia. 

The proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation would be established. It 
would have an executive committee able to take prompt action on complaints 
against restrictions. It also would hold reguiar consultations with Australia in 
an effort to speed the removal of controls. 

All these factors are cited by trade experts in answer to the question of what 
difference the general agreement makes to world trade. The experts believe they 
make an impressive contribution to stability and order in international trade. 





REVISIONS PLEASE BRITISH 


[Special to The New York Times] 


Lonpon, March 22.—Government officials declined to comment today on pro- 
posed revisions in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade pending a com- 
plete study of them. But reaction elsewhere was generally favorable. 

The revisions and the proposals to establish the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration as a permanent body to administer the agreement will be debated in the 
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House of Commons at a time yet to be determined. But legislative approval will 
not be needed. 

Britain, like most of other nations at the Geneva conference, made concessions 
before the final compromise was reached. If the reaction in Parliament is not 
strongly unfavorable Britain almost certainly will sign the revised proposals. 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR UNtrep States Goops ARE ExpPectep To SHRINK THis YEAR 
{By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter] 


WASHINGTON.—American traders, who found a growing market for their goods 
abroad last year, may have a tougher time this year, the Commerce Department 
said. 

In the March issue of its monthly publication, Survey of Current Business, the 
department reported, “The upswing in exports during the second half of 1954 
is not likely to be sustained.” 

Restrictions in Latin America and controls on excessive business expansion in 
Great Britain are tending to reduce markets for American goods, the report said. 
At the same time, it added, expanding United States domestic demand for some 
commodities may tighten the supply available for export. It noted restrictions 
already have been placed on copper and scrap exports. 

On the other hand, the department said, the United States may import more this 
year, chiefly because of greater supplies abroad and lower stocks here. 

These changes would result in a decline in the export surplus which may 
permit net dollar assets owned by foreigners to raise faster than during the 
fourth quarter of 1954, the department commented. 

Last year, the Commerce review said, United States exports rose 4 percent 
above 1953, helping slightly to offset the business dip in this country, United 
States shipments abroad, excluding military aid, totaled $17.6 billion in 1954 
compared with $17 billion the year before. 

Imports were cut to $15.8 billion last year from $16.4 billion in 1953. 

While foreign countries spent about $1.8 billion more for United States goods 
and services than they took out of this country by sales, nevertheless they added 
$1.7 billion to their gold and dollar assets. 

At the end of 1954, foreign gold and dollar reserves, which have risen each 
year since 1950, totaled $25 billion—excluding the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and gold holdings of the Soviet bloc. This compares with 
$15.4 billion at the end of 1949 and $13.8 billion before World War II, the de- 
partment noted. 

The mounting foreign gold and dollar assets stem from the large volume of 
Uncle Sam’s grants and loans abroad, which totaled $1.5 billion last year, and 
the continued flow of United States capital to foreign countries, the report said. 

Adding in military shipments, the Commerce Department reported total 
United States exports-last year came to $20.7 billion compared with $21.3 billion 
in 1953. The $3.1 billion of military transfers and grants sent abroad last year 
was a 27 percent cut from the 1953 total of $4.3 billion. 


Mr. Bureer. The writer was amazed at the failure of the larger 
factors in an industry he has been an independent member of for c ‘Jose 
to 50 years, namely, the rubber-tire industry, to come forward and 
express their views in opposition to the increasing flow of foreign 
merchandise. Would the reason be that many of those big companies 
are operating on an international plane and would be afraid to come 
forward and take a definite stand in opposition, or do they take a 
“back door” approach on only certain segments of their industry which 
would be affected through the importation of foreign goods? 

In our appearance before the Committee on W ays and Means and 
the Senate Finance in opposition to H. R. 1, within the past few weeks, 
we gave testimony as to reports of what was happening in the bicycle 
industry, and we are more than pleased to note that within the past 
few days the Tariff Commission has recommended to the President 
increased tariffs and quota limitation of imports on this commodity. 

It was only last Saturday in my hometown of New Rochelle—a 
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little boy was riding a bicycle, and he became panicky because a dog 
ran into him, and he fell off the bicycle and injured his nose and lip. 
1 assisted the boy, and I picked up a brandnew bicycle, and there on 
the bar of the wheel in very big, gold-letter type, was “Made in Eng- 
land.” So I asked him where he bought that bicycle, because I was 
wondering whether he was buying from a chain store, and I would be 
very much interested if that was where it was coming from. No, he 
said he bought it from a local retail merchant in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

I just mention that because of this incident of the bicycle industry 
asking the Tariff Commission to reduce the quotas in the importation 
of bicycles. 

It is also interesting to note in a press release of the Small Business 
Administration dated March 18, 1955, quoting from reports received 
from their field offices with reference to problems of small business, 
they state: 


The field office reports also discuss a wide range of other small-business prob- 
lems, such as the lack of facilities by small firms to engage in product research ; 
pressure on small firms due to increasing mergers: influx of imports which 
jeopardize domestic markets; the chronic problem of surplus labor in sections 
which are undergoing economic readjustment; and the difficulty experienced by 
small firms in tapping the equity capital market. 

We therefore urge, in behalf of small business of this Nation that 
this subcommittee give serious consideration to the employment prob- 
lem, particularly that segment of the problem which stems from the 
excess importation of foreign goods, and unless our Government does 
take action to curb the injuries accruing to our own industries through 
this source it can only result in the doors of many small businesses 
being closed—adding to the unemployment problem, and also depriv- 
ing the youth of this Nation, who have the foresight and initiative to 
enter into business for themselves of the opportunity to do so. 

We again urge that most serious consideration be given by this com- 
mittee to the unemployment problem resulting from excessive foreign 
imports. 

Mr. Chairman, within the past year in our office at Washington, we 
have had representative groups of small business from coal-producing 
areas in Ohio and Pennsylvania asking us to intercede for them be- 
cause of the increasing unemployment in that area and asking if we 
could do anything to bring new industry to keep that labor employed. 

Another interesting development took place. About 2 years ago, 
I was invited to speak before a joint conference in Charleston, W. Va. 
I spoke on the same subject of the increased imports into this Nation, 
aoe also on antitrust, and I was amazed at that conference, with about 
500 people present, at the interest that some took in the proposition ; 
and still I was amazed at the lack of interest of some in that confer- 
ence, who said they were not much concerned about the importation 
of foreign goods, particularly as it affected West Virginia; that Amer- 
ican initiative would be able to meet and beat that competition. 

Now, you and I know what the situation is in West Virginia in 
regard to coal. I had the privilege of appearing before your commit- 
tee some 2 years or more ago on the importation of foreign oils. Our 
position was stated on a direct nationwide vote. 

We believe there must be something done to preserve a basic indus- 
try, such as coal, within this Nation. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Neety. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
We will now hear from Solomon Barkin, director of research of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 

Senator Lenman. Before you start to read your statement, Mr. 
Barkin, I will have to explain that I will have to leave in a little while 
to attend another committee meeting. I shall return as soon as possi- 


ble. 





STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Barkin. We are very happy, Senator, that you have arranged 
and successfully secured the approval of the Senate for the conduct 
of these hearings. These are very vital hearings; and as my testi- 
mony unfolds, you will recognize the deep conviction with which we 
support these hearings, as well as the general desire prevailing among 
the members of our organization, at the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, for greater public concern, attention, and action with 
respect to the problems of unemployment in this country. 

I think, unfortunately, our present administration has blinded 
itself to the problems of the unemployed and to the sore spots within 
our economy, and has proceeded rather callously in terms of theories 
and approaches which are not always in the best interest of all of our 
people. 

It is our profound conviction that the relatively dogmatic manner in 
which they have enforced certain prejudices and preconceptions of 
economic approach has very often been injurious to the country and 
has overlooked the best interests of the Nation. 

The result is, as you have pointed out, Senator, that we are now 
suffering from unemployment in this country despite the general 
acclaim of the high level of economic activity. 

In other countries, such as England, to which reference has been 
made, there is not only no unemployment but an actual shortage of 
labor in almost every division of industry. In other countries of 
Europe similar conditions exist. 

We believe, fundamentally, that a national government should 
observe the basic premise on which our Employment Act of 1946 was 
passed and to which we have dedicated ourselves in the signing of 
acts such as the United Nations Charter and others, namely, a guar- 
anty of an opportunity for employment to all the people within the 
country. And, as I indicated, we welcome these proceedings, be- 

‘cause they provide the American people with this opportunity to 
become aware of the economic distress, the economic difficulties, the 
unemployment, the personal difficulties which are being experienced 
by millions of people throughout this country. 

Untortanintedy, we in the textile industry happen to be in that 
condition. Unfortunately, we, like the coal industry, found that our 
difficulties, the difficulties of both of these industries, during the 
twenties, were the precursors, the harbingers, the signs of the eco- 
nomic collapse which occurred in 1929. 

We are not ready to say that our distresses are of such funda- 
mental importance and such fundamental nature as to necessarily 
imply that the continued distress in our industry necessarily will 
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result in a similar debacle to that we experienced in 1929. But we 
think it is high time for our National Government not to remain 
indifferent, sileie: and blind to the experiences and difficulties which 
we and other industries affected by unemployment have been having. 
Because by this continued indifference and blindness, this continued 
shrugging of shoulders and the passing off of these problems by 
rather indifferent and generalized remarks, we may be causing more 
ultimate difficulties than we know of at this time. 

My presentation here, which is to be followed by three persons, hav- 
ing to do with particular places, is too large to be read and too detailed 
to be eal to you by reading. Similarly, it is hardly interesting 
to do such reading. 

I shall merely summarize its appendixes and beg that the exhibits 
may be included in the record and made a permanent part of the record. 

Senator Neety. That may be done. 

Mr. Barkin. The present hearings are significant for they highlight 
the inaction of the present administration on behalf of the distressed 
industries and areas. Concerned with the maintenance of favorable 
conditions for capital in the expanding industries, it has neglected the 
areas which have either been stagnant or actually contracting. Instead 
of examining them as potential cancerous sorespots in our economy 
underlying the current uneasiness and impairing the entire economy, 
administration leaders have turned away from these concerns with 
occasional remarks of sympathy and commiseration. The administra- 
tion does not want to take heed of the experience of the twenties. Inthe 
midst of the booming real estate and stock markets, large foreign 
investments and exports, and extensive technological change, the 
economic sickness of both coal and textiles were harbingers of the on- 
coming collapse. No single administrative representative has truly 
concerned himself with, or appraised the significance of, the troubles 
in these depressed industries and areas. They have focused on broad 
global figures forgetting that underneath are the fires which may 
destroy even a high employment economy. 


ADMINISTRATION DENIES FULL EMPLOYMENT GOAL 


We are perturbed about this inaction for it neglects the well-being 
of hundreds of thousands of people and hundreds of communities 
really in need of help. Its philosophy denies the Government’s re- 
sponsibility for employment opportunities for all. Borrowing from 
the earlier preachments of the Committee for Economic Development, 
this big business administration resists activities to elevate our econ- 
omy to a full employment level. 

At this moment, when our industrial production index is at a level 
of 33 percent above the base level of 1947-49 and is estimated as the 
highest output since September 1953, only 4 points below the record 
set in May and June 1953, and 8 points above February 1954, we are 
still suffering from serious unemployment. 

In the middle of February 1955, 3,383,000 were counted as unem- 
ployed, a rise of 36,000 over January 1955 and 296,000 over February 
1954. The number of persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer had 
risen by 100,000 from January to February 1955 and by 344,000 from 
February 1954 to February 1955. The long-term unemployed, those: 


with 15 weeks or more unemployment, now constitute 29 percent of 
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the total unemployed. This hard core of unemployment is growing 
because of the nani of the distressed areas and industries. 

Not only is the number of long-term unemployed increasing but 
the number of persons employed has dropped below the 60 million 
mark and the number enumerated as being out of the labor market 
has also risen. Employment in the manufacturing industries in Feb- 
ruary was only 214 percent above the 1947-49 base. 


UNJUSTIFIED FEARS OF INFLATION PARTIALLY INSPIRE INACTION 


Administration sets its goal at “high employment” and is quite 
prepared to accept the current recessions in employment in so many 
areas and industries as inherent in our economic system. Like the old 
doctors who waited for the fever to reach its peak with the hope that 
the patient would then recover rather than die, the economists of the 
present administration are steeped in the philosophy that the business 
cycle is indigeneous to our society and resists all appeals for serious 
intervention. They are so obsessed with the possibilities that positive, 
constructive intervention would affect the “integrity of money” that 
they are ready to wait it out. They have been unwilling to impart 
“an upward thrust to economic activity,” even though they have recog- 
nized that inflation is improbable when the industrial and human 
resources are not fully utilized. Dr. Arthur Burns in his recent 
testimony before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report declares 
as follows: 
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At a time when there are extensive unused resources, the existence of a 
(Federal) deficit, even on a cash basis, need not mean that inflationary pressures 
exist. It may mean just the contrary. The very fact that you have unused 
resources may well mean that there is a downward pressure on prices, even 
though you have an unbalanced cash budget (hearings, p. 26). 


Since inflation is not likely to result from stimulants promoting the 
utilization of unused facilities and manpower, why do we not nurture 
the revival and the economic renaissance of the industries and areas 
which are now distressed ? 

ADMINISTRATION FAVORS INCENTIVES AND GUARANTEES TO THE VIGOROUS 
AND THE WEALTHY 
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But the philosophy of inaction respecting these distressed indus- 
tries and areas runs deeper than the fear of inflation. It is funda- 
mental to the very determination of the present businessman’s admin- 
istration to dismantle governmental activities and return them, for 
better or worse, to private industry. Of course, that does not imply 
that businessmen are not to be aided. On the contrary, the very es- 
sence of the new outlook is to provide incentives and rewards to busi- 
ness in order to provide them with favorable operating conditions. 
Tax incentives have been bestowed lavishly, both deliberately and 
unwittingly. The high depreciation deduction provisions in the pres- 
ent tax law follow upon a generous grant of $31 billion in accelerated 
depreciation allowances under the program adopted following the 
Korean war. The minerals industry enjoys the benefits of generous 
depletion allowances. The present systems of private financing loans 
guaranteed by the Government underwrite a substantial profit to the 
lending institutions. The generous grants to private industry for the 
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construction of atomic reactors and implements give to a select few 
a significant advantage in their competitive position. The govern- 
ment’s actions in the power and gas fields are further evidence of these 
efforts to create an “incentive” economy for private industry for it is 
reasoned that the ordinary levels of profit in our economy are hardly 
rewarding enough for the private entrepreneur. He needs additional 
incentives and opportunities for windfalls for he is most enterprising 
when the profits are assured. 

The administration leaders have possibly made one grievous error. 
They have assumed that all entrepreneurs would take advantage of 
these opportunities. But they have not taken into account, or have 
blinded themselves to the fact that the stagnant or contracting mndus- 
tries have not even had the resourcefulness to capitalize on these oppor- 
tunities, with the possible exception of the speculators or financiers 
who have been liquidating corporations through the merger process. 
They have found the closing of plants a more profitable means of 
exploiting the capital-gains tax provision; mergers have also made 
possible the recovery of Federal taxes under the loss carryback pro- 
visions. But the distressed areas and industries have not truly bene- 
fited. The entrepreneurial group has not been alert enough to ex- 
ploit the incentives offered by the Government or even to Tobby for 
adjustments which would specifically help them. This failure has 
evidenced itself in further disadvantages for the employees in these 
industries, from which they can be helped only by determined efforts 
to reinvigorate and expand these industries and areas. 


ADMINISTRATION'S DECENTRALIZATION PHILOSOPHY MEANS INACTION 


If President Eisenhower’s many references to his determination to 
divest the Federal Government of functions and the many illustra- 
tions of such contractions of Federal functions were not enough, we 
now read of the Hoover Commission’s grandiose proposals to scrap 
the Government’s lending functions and return these to private finan- 
cial institutions. In the words of Congressman Chet Holifield : 

The recommendations in the report would make it harder for American citizens 
to buy homes or to get loans for their farms or businesses. The recommendations 
point in the direction of tighter agricultural credit, a slowdown of housing con- 
struction, restrictions on the rural-electrification program, and limitations on 
other direct or indirect aids provided by the Federal Government. Governmental 
subsidies, so vehemently criticized in this report, are means of achieving public 
purposes deemed worthy by the Congress. * * * The subsidies involved in the 
administration of Government programs which help homeowners, farmers, small- 
business men, veterans, and others of modest means pale into insignificance when 
compared with the subsidies that are doled out to big manufacturers, publishing 
firms, ship operators, airline companies, and the like. 


The determination to provide incentive to the big, the rich, and 
the powerful is semelanl with a program to decentralize our func- 
tions and return them to State and local governments. The accent is 
on local effort. President Eisenhower has declared that, “I believe 
that the greatest amount of authority, which means comparable re- 
sponsibility, must be retained in the localities in our country or we are 
working steadily away from the system of government that has made 
this country great.” Actualy, big business has become enamored of 
State and local governments during recent years because it has wooed 
them and feels them to be more amenable to their control. 
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In the past the Republican Party was a strong centralized Federal 
Government party. Possibly the change in the political complexion of 
the governors as a result of the 1954 election may initiate a Republican 
swing back again toward the Federal Government. But that is for 
history to tell. 

We may incidentally note for the record that the new Democratic 
governors have begun to find that the Republican governors had in 
the past decade followed the same policy of decentralization in their 
own States. They have decentralized authority on important public 
services and left them with their county and local agencies. As a 
result, there has been a steady deterioration of essential services and 
laws. 

This decentralization policy has had bad results, including anar- 
chistic competition among local communities through subsidies to 
industry to induce them to locate in their confines. As a result of the 
absence of adequate planning devices and the volume of unemploy- 
ment, undeveloped and distressed areas are vying with each other in 
attracting new businesses. The favors they offer are well known. 
We shal] later have more to say about them in connection with the 
textile industry. We may note here that they include tax exemptions, 
free training, buildings and equipment to be paid for on a rental basis, 
low wages, protection against unions, and other special facilities. As 


the competition has become more intense the favors have grown and 
have spread to all parts of the country. The industrial location spe- 
cialist now bargains off communities against one another by compar- 
ing the special benefits they offer their clients. This is truly unfair 
competition and subsidized “incentive enterprise” at the expense of 


the American community. In accepting these favors and subsidies 
American businesses are remiss in not shouldering their share of the 
responsibilities of local development and shifting them to people less 
capable of bearing them. 


ADMINISTRATION ’S REFUSAL TO DEAL WITH TEXTILE PROBLEM 


No better illustration of the fallacy and the harmfulness of these 
doctrines of not stimulating or aiding distressed industries and areas 
and of decentralization is available than in the treatment of the tex- 
tile industry. The textile industry has been in difficulty since the 
spring of 1951 and has not yet had a real respite despite liquidation 
of some 700 mills employing approximately 175,000 workers, and a 
stream of mergers which has provided hundreds of millions of Fed- 
eral tax funds to the surviving merged corporations. 

This handsoff policy of the administration has been deeply en- 
graved on the minds of every representative of the Textile Workers 
Union of America who has approached this administration. The de- 
tails must be told so that the American people may make their inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Candidate Eisenhower came in 1952 to Lawrence, Mass., and other 
New England textile communities and promised help in speeches to 
the people. After the election local unions appealed for assistance. 
Nothing was done. The first Secretary of Labor in the present admin- 
istration then spoke to the citizens of that community and told them 
to look to their own resources for help because nothing else would be 
forthcoming. Nothing else happened until the issuance of a Govern- 
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ment order for 6,000,000 yards of worsted uniform cloth, representing 
less than 1 percent of the industry’s capacity. This was offered as a 
substantial contribution. eee only a portion of the order went 
to the distressed areas. Moreover, it came too late for many closed 
mills and abandoned workers. 

A woolen and worsted industry conference held bv the Secretary of 
Commerce was closed to the Textile Workers Union of America 
despite several requests for representation. The Area Development 
Division of the Department of Commerce was then sent, before the 
election of 1954, to visit Lawrence with a troop of realtors. The 
only solace resulting from this visit was that the division’s chief, Mr. 
Victor Roterus, publicly declared that “the textile business is finished” 
in Lawrence. Obviously nothing resulted from this visit though 
vague suggestions were made by the visiting group that some negotia- 
tions were being carried on with new companies. 

Having been estopped from effective consultation with the lower 
echelons of the present administration, Mr. Emil Rieve, president of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, on September 23, 1954, wrote 
to President Eisenhower after the public announcement of a plan to 
spend $150 million to buy coal for shipment overseas, to ask him to 
“take a similar approach to textiles.” He noted that “the world’s 
people are as much in need of cloth as of coal; the materials to clothe 
the ragged would be more than welcome in the far corners of the 
earth.” He urged that the President act on his statement that “never 
will we desert any section or people who need help that only the 
Federal Government can provide.” 

Mr. Gabriel Hauge answered on behalf of the President that “he 
will be glad to have any such proposal as you wish to present care- 
fully considered by cognizant oMibiale of the executive branch” (letter 
of September 30). A program was transmitted in a letter of October 
27, a copy of which is attached (appendix I). The receipt of this 
aon was acknowledged by Secretary of Commerce Weeks on 
December 7 in which he indicated that he would be happy to “arrange 
for you and your associates * * * to meet with our people.” We 
accepted this invitation particularly as the Secretary referred to a 
Department of Commerce Textile Industry Committee, which we pre- 
sumed to be a newly constituted agency to help us with our problems. 

After our appearance before the Joint Comittee on the Economic 
Report on January 27, note was taken of our complaint by Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks and he invited us to meet with Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Lothair Teetor, who is in charge of domestic affairs, and 
several of his associates. The meeting occurred on February 9, 1955, 
at the a of Commerce Building. We discussed Mr. Rieve’s 
letter and the proposals we had offered in our testimony before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report (hearings, p. 274 ff.). 

Despite the fact that Assistant Secretary Teetor was meeting with 
us on behalf of the administration rather than merely as a representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce (the arrangements for such a 
meeting were issued from the White House), the entire conversation 
was centered on Department of Commerce facilities. 

Significantly, Mr. Teetor formally reflected exactly what we have 
come to associate with the administration’s policies. His main theme 
was that the troubles of the textile industry would and should not 
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be shouldered by the Federal Government. It is best summarized in 
his own words, contained in a letter of March 3, 1955: 

As I pointed out to you in our discussions, the Department of Commerce is 
doing its utmost to carry out the administration's policy of encouraging a 
healthy, active economy which will provide the most favorable conditions for a 
continued high level of business and industrial activity. We realize, of course, 
that under our free-enterprise economy the Federal Government should not 
inject itself into the internal problems of individual industries. We feel that 
industry itself can do a far more effective job of solving its own problems and 
charting its own course than any governmental agency could do for it. We will, 
of course, cooperate and assist in any situation where Federal activity is 
appropriate. (Appendix III-A, letter from Mr. Lothair Teetor to Solomon 
Barkin, March 3, 1955; appendix II-B, news story on conference in Textile 
Labor, organ of the Textile Workers Union of America, February 19, 1955.) 

We submit to your committee that the difficulties of the textile in- 
dustry are not such as can be solved without great travail and anguish 
and human suffering; they result in part from governmental policies 
and require the stimulating, helping hand of the ‘Federal Government. 
The few interests within the industry who recognize some phases of 
the difficulties are being hooted down and criticized. M: any construc 
tive voices cannot be heard because they are not in positions of au- 
thority and power and are resisted by the present entrenched interests. 
The workers are unable to exercise their leadership through their 
unions because of the deeply set antiunion policies, attitudes, and 
conduct of the textile employers. The new industrial giants in the 
industry have bargaining power vastly transcending that which the 
workers could command now or in the immediate future. 

The stronger elements within the industry from which some of the 
constructive leadership should come, have confined themselves to pri- 
vately bemoaning conditions and publicly complaining about low 
prices and tariffs. They have looked forward to the pruning out or 
profitable absorption of the marginal and even strong competitive or 
supplementary units for maintaining or rehabilitating their own posi- 
tions. They have hoped that with the shrinkage in capacity and 
the elimination of competitors, their own operations would improve. 
They have not favored real studies into the fundamentals of their in 
dustry for rehabilitation of the entire structure. This short-run ap- 
proach cannot help restructure and strengthen the base of this 
industry. 

A fresh overall look is needed of the entire industry with the aid 
of the Federal Government which will provide an opportunity for 
all interests to offer both their criticisms and suggestions for the re- 
habilitation and expansion of and greater service by this industry to 
the American people. We know that there is a crying need for, and 
recognition of, the desirability of an overall survey even within man- 
agement’s ranks but the vested interests will not undertake to sponsor 
it. 


Our testimony before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
helped to bring the problem of the threat of the distressed industries 
regions to the fore. The committee concluded in its latest report that 


“they are concerned with distressed conditions” persisting. It added 
that— 


Action is required now and that much can be done through public works te 
assist these communities. The Federal Government should recognize its re- 
sponsibility to these areas and industries by promoting research to discover 
new methods and new processes. Consideration should be given to the possi- 
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bility of modifying the unemployment compensation programs, to meet the 
special problems of retraining and readjusting, facing these areas. Loans, 
technical assistance, and as the President recommends, an expanded area de- 
velopment program should be provided these areas to help them adapt to 
changed economic conditions. (Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 84tb 
Cong., ist sess., Report No. 60, p. 3.) 

The above represent generalized affirmations of the need for specific 
action. The particular programs for stimulating specific industries 
and areas must be worked out to suit the needs of the individual prob- 
lems. We have therefore urged the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report to focus a series of hearings upon the textile industry so that 
the program may take on concrete form. The textile industry was 
the subject of several congressional investigations during the twenties 
and thirties, but it has not enjoyed the same attention in recent years 
even though its problems have begun to assume many of the same 
characteristics and an equivalent degree of national significance. We 
hope that after hearing our testimony, your committee will recommend 
such a course of action for we are Coking forward to a program for 
remedial action. 

The need for such a far-reaching investigation has been recognized 
not only by textile labor organizations and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which called for such an investigation at its last con- 
vention (a copy of the resolution is attached), but also by the inde- 
pendent newspaper, the New York Times, which in an editorial on 
June 7, 1954, declared as follows: 


The textile unions have sought to cooperate in increasing the efficiency of the 
industry and the productivity of its workers. But the industry has been losing 


ground in the face of competition from imported fabrics, synthetics and nonunion 
producers in the South. 


It is clear that no general upturn in the economy will automatically restore 
the prosperity of the mines or the textile mills. The sooner the administration 
gets together with management and labor in these industries to seek answers to 
their basic problems, the sooner remedial programs can get underway. 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE INDUSTRY 


The primary emphasis in these hearings is upon unemployment. 
We can attest to its widespread prevalence among the textile workers 
in every area of thiscountry. It has become chronic enough to demand 
attention. 

Overall employment has declined significantly from the more active 
postwar days. In 1948, there were 1,280,000 production workers em- 
ployed in the textile-mill products industry. This number had 
dropped to 1,200,000 in 1950. In both 1952 and 1953, the total was 
about 1,100,000. The low point in 1954 was July when only 953,000 
workers were employed. The recovery since July has been minor. 
In December the total was 993,000 compared to 980,000 in June 
and August 1954. The total dropped again in January 1955 to 987,200 
and increased slightly in February to 990,900. 

These figures must be contrasted with the statement in the Presi- 
dent’s economic report which assures us, in his discussion of distressed 
industries, that “recovery was largest in the * * * textile industries.” 
The writers of this report are not familiar with the basic difficulties 
being experienced in the industry. It is important that they do ac- 
quaint themselves with these facts. What has happened is that we 
have experienced some improvement in the hours of work. They had 
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dropped to 37.1 hours per week during April 1954. By February 
1955, they had reached 40.1. 

The shrinkage in employment has taken place in all regions of the 
country, both North and South. Attached is a comparison of the 
employment of both wage and salaried workers in each State for 
February 1951 and February 1955. A total shrinkage of 285,000 
jobs occurred in this 47 month period (table 1). One hundred and 
fifteen thousand jobs or 41 percent were lost in New England; 88,000, 
or 29 percent in the three Middle Atlantic States and 51,600 jobs, or 8 
percent, in the South. 

Each major textile region has seen a sharp contraction in textile 
job opportunities in the post-Korean years. New England lost an 
average of 33,000 jobs in 1952; 12,000 jobs in 1953; and 40,000 jobs 
in 1954 (table It). The Middle Atlantic States paralleled this 
record by the following average changes in textile jobs: a decline of 
25,000 in 1952; a rise of 1,000 in 1953; and a drop of 32,000 in 1954 
(table IIT). In the South a slightly different pattern is observed, 
with an average decline of 10,000 jobs in 1952, a rise of 5,000 in 1953, 
and then a drop of 33,000 in 1954 (table IV). 

No single textile State could report an increase in employment be- 
tween February 1951 and January 1955. The largest reductions were 
suffered in Massachusetts (57,500), with the closing of many signifi- 
cant woolen and worsted mills, and Pennsylvania (36,900) with the 
removal of most of the full-fashioned hosiery industry. The other 
States with large losses in textile jobs, in order of the size of reduction, 
are as follows: New York, 30,700; Rhode Island, 26,000; New Jersey, 
20,900; North Carolina, 14,300; Connecticut, 14,200, and Georgia, 
9,700. 

The magnitude of the decline in employment is reflected in the fact 
that in January 1955 one of the eight major areas classified as having 
very substantial unemployment, i. e., 12 percent or more, was a textile 
community, Lawrence, Mass., which has been in that category since 
July 1951. Nine of the 36 major labor market areas with 6 to 12 per- 
cent unemployed were textile communities, including Lowell, Mass. 
(since July 1951); Providence, R. I. (since July 1951); Fall River, 
Mass. (since November 1951); Reading, Pa. (since March 1952) ; 
Utica and Rome, N. Y. (since March 1952); Paterson, N. J. (since 
March 1954) ; New Bedford, Mass. (since March 1952) ; Chattanooga, 
Tenn. (since March 1954) ; and Knoxville, Tenn. (since May 1954). 

In the smaller labor market areas, the effects of this continued un- 
employment are devastating since so many unemployed are in one- 
industry communities where textiles have for decades been the source 
for their employment. The following smaller textile communities 
have “very substantial labor surpluses,” i. e., 12 percent or more un- 
employment: Burlington, Vt.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; Southbridge and 
Webster, Mass., and Cumberland, Md. 

Among smaller communities with “substantial labor surplus,” which 
means 6 to 12 percent unemployment, are the following smaller textile 
communities; Springfield, Vt.; Biddeford, Maine; Hudson, N. Y.; 
Berwick and Bloomsburg, Pa.; and Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Car- 
mel, Pa.; Alexander City, Ala.; Decatur, Ala.; Talladega, Ala. ; 
Cedartown and Rockmart, Ga.; Asheville, N. C., and Durham, N. C. 
These communities are not prepared for these catastrophes and are 
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therefore fumbling with little guidance or assistance to find solutions 
for their problems. In fact, we wish to reiterate, the difficulties in 
solving these problems are compounded by the large volume of unem- 
ployment prevailing in the Nation. While it exists, successful, con- 
structive rehabilitation will tend to be sporadic and isolated. A 
large, wholesale program for entire regions and areas is necessary. 

The concentration of textile manufacturing along the Atlantic sea- 
board makes these areas peculiarly dependent upon the growth and 
health of the industry. The proportion of total manufacturing 
employment accounted for by the textile industry is in excess of 50 
percent in North and South Carolina and more than 25 percent in 
both Rhode Island and Georgia. In addition, substantial proportions 
of the factory employment in New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee are provided by the textile industry. Reinvigoration 
and growth of textiles is essential. 


DISTRESS OF UNEMPLOYED 


It is not enough to parade the figures on unemployment. It is 
vital that we also unfold the story of the distress it has caused to the 
people and the communities. We have already noted that the long- 
term unemployed, out of work 15 weeks or more, constitute a grow- 
ing mass among them. Attention has also been drawn to the fact 
that many unemployed, particularly in the older-age groups, tend 
to be counted out of the labor market and their problems gracefully 
dismissed by the statistician, and therefore lost sight of by the public. 
This is an illustration of the difficulties of measurement compounding 
the miseries of the people and deceiving the public on the size of the 
unemployment pacer We therefore join with the Committee on 
the Economic Report in recommending a revision in the questions 
used by the Bureau of the Census to point up the true size of this 
problem, particularly as found among the older people. 

The human distress can be appreciated by noting the growing in- 
ability of. hundreds of thousands to get unemployment-insurance 
benefits. In the year 1954, 1,762,115 persons exhausted their benefit 
rights as compared with 758,718 in the previous year, a rise of 123 
percent. The exhaustions were particularly high in textile States. 

Another way of viewing this situation in terms of local experience 
is to indicate the proportion of the unemployed not receiving unem- 
ployment benefits. Such information is available for several cities 
in Masachusetts. In Lowell, there were recently 5,200 unemployed 
but only 3,613, or 70 percent, were receiving unemployment-insurance 
benefits. The situation was even more serious in Lawrence, where 
6,070 out of the 12,100 unemployed, or approximately 50 percent, 
were receiving benefits. In New Bedford. 6,152 out of the 8,350 
unemployed, or 73 percent were receiving benefits and in Fall River, 
the unemployed receiving benefits constituted 86 percent of the people 
out of work, 6,189 out of 7900. 

The continued high volume of unemployment in many of these 
communities has already been indicated by the date when they had 
been placed in category IV, i. e., the surplus labor market areas, by the 
United States Bureau of Employment Security. What has however 
not been adequately told is the injury which continued unemployment 
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has caused to the unemployed and their families. Testimony before 
your committee has related the experience for workers in other indus 
tries. The same woeful tales are equally applicable to this industry. 

The impact of unemployment has been particularly serious upon 
the older persons. When they have been released they have found 
that their advanced age has been a barrier, except in an era of full 
employment. When pools of unemployed exist, the older workers 
are discriminated against. This experience highlights most boldly 
the fact that the major impediment to the reemployment of the older 
person is the absence of full employment. When jobs are available 
to all, there will be jobs for older people. No amount of agitation 
against the ostensible objections against employing older workers will 
be effective so long as we do not enjoy a full employment economy. 

We have made a number of surveys to determine the experience of 
our displaced members, particularly in closed mills. One such survey 
was made at the Oakes Mill (Bloomfield, N. J.) when it was perma 
nently closed in July 1947. Despite the high level of employment 
during the period, 63 percent of the workers had found some job 
during the year following the mill’s closing, but only 6 percent of 
the workers aged 65 and over had been so fortunate. Moreover, while 
44 percent of the workers were still employed on the date of the survey 
(July 31, 1948), none of the 65-and-over group had retained his job. 

In May 1948, the Esmond Mills in Esmond, R. I., was liquidated and 
a union survey of 628 former employees in November 1948 revealed 
that while 48 percent of the workers were able to obtain a job in the 
half-year following the mill’s shutdown, the proportion of successful 
jobseekers dropped sharply after the age of 50; in the 40-49 bracket, 
06 percent had obtained a job, 30 percent in the 50-59 class, 28 percent 
in the 60-64 class, and only 15 percent in the 65-and-over category. 
Similar disparities were indicated in the distribution of former Es- 
mond Mill workers who were employed as of November 30, 1948; 
while 39 percent of all workers were employed, only 15 percent of the 
65-and-over group had a job. 

The staff of the Committee of New England of the National Plan- 
ning Association, conducted studies of the postliquidation experience 
of employees of two woolen and worsted mills in New Hampshire. 
The report shows that there was little transference of skill levels 
among those who were able to find jobs. With regard to one of the 
plants studied (a New Hampshire woolen and worsted mill), the 
committee found that 15 percent of the labor force withdrew from the 
labor market after losing their jobs, most of these being older workers, 
particularly women past 60 years of age. 

A further study has been made by Professors Myers and Schultz of 
MIT of the closings of the Textron Mills in Nashua, N. H. The latest 
and most thorough study is that of Prof. William H. Miernyk, of 
Northeastern University. We are attaching a summary of this study 
as appendix IV. 

All of these studies tell the same story. The older workers have 
greater difficulties in finding new jobs. The younger people may find 
jobs, but there is a great probability that their earnings will be lower. 
Textile workers seek jobs within the same industry even though they 
may have to travel far to get them. Employers in other industries 
have been reluctant to hire former textile workers. 
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Professor Miernyk concludes that— 


workers displaced by the liquidation of textile mills in New England are not 
being absorbed in large numbers by the industries which are expanding in this 
area. * * * The highly aggregate comparisons of recent employment trends in 
New England conceal the fact that industrial growth and decline do not always 
coincide in the same areas. 


He further adds that— 


a number of writers have implied, while others have explicitly stated, that dis- 
placed textile workers are being absorbed by growth industries, notably elec- 
tronics. Our findings do not bear out these statements. * * * Instead of employ- 
ing displaced textile workers in large numbers, it appears that the growth indus- 
tries are employing new entrants into the labor force. 


He concludes that— 


there is no reason to expect a larger proportion of displaced workers to be 
absorbed by other industries in the future than has been true in the past. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 


A new philosophy has pervaded our American scene, originating 
with the advertiser and public relations experts. Their belief is that 
you can hide the truth from the people if you try hard enough. Ma- 
nipulation of the material in the press and on radio and television to 
convey a specific message is supported to win the readers and listeners 
over to your story. Sometimes it works, but it cannot work for long 
if the message is in conflict with the facts. It is time for us to return 
to Abraham Lincoln’s famous characterization of the art of public 
opinion manipulation. It is still true that you can’t fool all the people 
all of the time. 

The public relations people and town boosters have imbued the 
local communities with the belief that they shouldn’t talk about their 
troubles. They must not parade their problems. Never ask for help. 
Tell the public how healthy and strong you are. Try to work it out 
yourself for the Federal Government will not help you. Try to find 
your answer through advertising and competitive bidding for new 
plants. Offer inducements to the locating firms. Build new plants; 
grant tax exemptions; protect the firms. But don’t insist upon aid 
or special provisions for the unemployed and the distressed. Such 
petitions might discourage the potential new firms. A conspiracy of 
silence envelops the areas only to be broken by the facts of reality and 
the despair of the people. They told their story in the 1954 elections 
though the present administration has tried hard to ignore the results. 
The local business leaders have distributed public releases on how well 
their communities were doing. 

This conspiracy of silence must be broken so that programs such as 
we have proposed and those offered by the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report may be forthrightly considered and acted upon. 


CLOSED MILLS 


The contraction in the textile industry is not a temporary one. 
Every sign indicates that the communities affected need great assist- 
ance because such a large proportion of the shrinkage is associated 
with closed mills. We have kept a record of textile-mill closings pub- 
lished in the newspapers from 1946 through 1954. A total of 640 east- 
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ern textile plants were closed in this period, formerly employing 


= 000 persons (exclusive of very small plants). The distribution 
ras as follows: 


Teztile mill liquidations in Eastern States, 1946-54 
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‘ iacbadabeieniens weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing, and carpet plants. 


These mill closings can be attributed to many reasons. Underlying 
them all is the shrinkage of the industry. But the immediate causes 
of many of these closings can be associated with the followi ing factors: 

(a) Some of the older interests sold out to other textile interests, 
textile users or financial speculators, during or immediately after the 
war, primarily interested in utilizing the excess-profits tax. They 
paid high prices, which gave the original owners large capital gains. 
The purchasers financed the transaction with the cash accumulated 
in the old business and then could continue business with a high cap- 
italization and therefore pay little or no excess-profit taxes. These 
Lew owners invested little money in the company, and when compe- 
tition became keen they abandoned the plant. 

(6) Others sold out to established textile interests, partie ularly since 
the carryover provisions of the corporate ineome-tax law became 
attractive. They thereby profited through a merger and acquired the 
stock of the successor corporation through nontaxable transactions. 
The successor corporation oa been able to use the carryover provision 
as a means of escaping future taxes. In some instances these tax 
savings have amounted to tens of millions of dollars. These mergers, 
based on the capitalization of the loss position of the merged com- 
panies, have been widespread in the textile industry and are matters 
for real public investigation. 

(¢) A number of interests have been unwilling to invest to mod- 
ernize their operations. Since no mill can survive unless it has the 
latest type of equipment, owners, unwilling to keep abreast of the 
times, have eventually abandoned their mills in preference to mod- 
ernizing them. This alee was made attractive particularly at 
times and places where the real estate was of substantial value and 
when a market existed for the used equipment. 

(¢) The decline in the market for certain products has limited the 

capacity required in them. Older managements unwilling to move 
into new product areas and start afresh in the competitive struggle 
have just given up the battle. 

(e) Another factor accelerating the process of plant abandonment 
is the existence and growth of the large corporation, particularly those 
effected through mergers. Being big organizations and operating 
many plants, they are constantly appraising the relative effectiveness 
of individual operations. Whenever they determine that particular 
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properties are less profitable, they are more apt to close them than 
to invest enough to make them competitive in fact of the available 
capacity in other plants. 

This course of action has been particularly serious with respect 
to plants acquired through mergers. During recent years such 
mergers or purchases have in part been prompted by opportunities 
for exploiting the carryback provisions of corporation income tax. 
The purchasing interests are likely to be satisfied with their tax 
advantages and forsake the purchased plants, never having intended 
to operate them. They have left entire communities and workers 
stranded while they themselves have enjoyed the liberal advantages 
of our tax laws. 

There are many illustrations of such plant closings associated 
with or followmg upon the merger of corporations. We herewith 
take the liberty of referring only to one, since we hope that a full 
discussion of this problem will be possible before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in its investigations of textile mergers. This case 
relates to the closing of the Stottville plant of the A. D. Juilliard 
Co., which had been purchased by United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc. We are attaching herewith a letter sent to Senators 
Lehman and Ives on this subject. (Appendix V.) 


CLOSING OF OLDER MILLS HAS PARTICULAR IMPACT ON OLDER PERSONS 


We would like to emphasize one phase of this problem which gets 
lost sight of in the entire discussion; namely, that the liquidation 
rate among older mills is usually greatest and they have an unusually 
high proportion of older persons. The impact, therefore, tends 
to be greatest upon the older working population. An illustration 
is provided by a study we made of a mill in Lancaster, Pa., which 
closed in 1954. The closing of the Stehli & Co. plant threw 500 
workers out of their jobs. It had been in existence for many years, 
having been one of the older silk and rayon mills. 

While male workers 65 years and over comprise approximately 
5 percent of the industry’s male labor force, the proportion of this 
age group in the Stehli mill amounted to more than 10 percent. 
This is indicative of a condition which is prevalent among many of 
the older textile mills. A very high proportion of their workers 
are of advanced age. The obsolescence of the older mills has resulted 
in a high rate of liquidations among these mills, and this has dis- 
placed many thousands of workers over 65 years of age. 

ee textile report of the Committee of New England concludes 
that— 


job displacement as a result of the liquidation or migration of a mill or factory 
is particularly hard on the older worker. If a worker past 50 years of age can 
continue at this present work he may have many years of productive and 
remunerative employment left to him. If he loses his job, most employers 
will be reluctant to hire him. He may be barred from productive work at a 
relatively early age and he may be forced to accept such casual employment 
as comes his way or to withdraw from the labor force entirely. 
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A second reason why even a major recovery is not likely to result in 
more textile jobs is the rising productivity of this industry. This 
increase in output per man- hour has been effec ted in many ways. First 
and most important has been the investment in new equipment. Since 
World War IT, the industry has spent over $4 billion on new equipment 
and “ae Most of the expenditures has been for new equipment 
and relatively little on new buildings. There has been a revolution 
in the types of machines on the floor ‘of the American textile indus try. 
It is estimated that well over 70 percent of the machines are of post- 
war construction. 

New equipment in all cases is faster and requires less manpower 
Processes are telescoped so that entire operations have been eliminated. 
The machines have been made more automatic and packages have been 
made larger so that they run longer with fewer people to tend them. 
The surrounding working conditions have been improved so that yarn 
breaks occur less s frequently. Automatic controls are being substituted 
for human inspection and supervision. 

But these expenditures are only part of the reason for rising pro- 
ductivity. The textile industry is taking over the management tech- 
nology of other industries. Centralized ‘controls are bei ‘ing instituted 
over scheduling and production and systematic quality controls are 
being introduced. Plant layouts are being revamped for straight-line 
production. Materials handling is being 1 reduced to a minimum and, 
where actually necessary, mechanical means are being substituted for 
labor. Technically trained supervisors and time study engineers are 
combining to tighten labor standards. 

New fibers are challenging the older ones, and in each instance the 
transfer of production is to plants with lower labor content per yard 
of output. This is indicated by the fact that whereas a worsted mill 
might require one-third of a man-hour per yard of serge, a cotton mill 
would require less than one-tenth of a man-hour per yard of cloth. 

Moreover, we are on the threshold of further innovations. An indus- 
try accustomed to slow change is now being swamped by an avalanche 
of innovations originating both at home ‘and abroad. The develop- 
ments in other industries are truly revolutionizing it. What automa- 
tion pretends to do for other industries, the current technical develop- 
ments are already effecting in this industry. 

The nature of the changes is suggested by the following rough cal- 
culation. Textile employment in January 1955 stood at 987,200 work- 
ers, which was 19 percent below the average employment level of 
1947-49. According to the Federal Reserve Board, textile production 
for the month was actually 3 percent above the base period of 1947-49. 
Productivity per employee had risen 26 percent. 

Another approximation is available from a comparison of employ- 
ment trends and total textile woven yardage in the cotton, wool, silk, 
and synthetic fabric industry. 
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1 Covers scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills, and broad-woven fabric mills. 
Productivity per man-hour had risen 39 percent from 1947. 


Another index of rising productivity is supplied in the annual report 
of a southern cotton-textile mill, Graniteville Mills, of South Carolina. 
It shows that for the 10-year period from 1945 through 1954 it spent 
$18,028,000 on plant additions and replacements, and the pounds of 
cloth produced per 1,000 man-hours rose from 5,838 to 8,981, or 54 
percent. In the last year alone the pounds produced per 1,000 man- 
hours rose by 10.84 percent, which the largest productivity rise 
scored in any 1 year. (Table V.) 

A recent report on the Harriett & Henderson Mills, Henderson, 
N. C., offers the same striking testimony of rapid rates of increase in 
actual productivity. The Whitin Review reports that in 1954 output 
per man-hour has risen 124 percent over 1938 in the Harriett Cotton 
Mill. In the Henderson Cotton Mill, which is both a cloth and yarn 
mill, the rise in output per man-hour was 118 percent between 1938 
and 1954. (App. IX.) 

A comparison of the range of productivity at mills producing print 
cloths reflects on the growth in productivity. A most modern mill 
built in Greenwood, S. C., apparently requires 143 man-hours per 
thousand pounds. A survey of 5 average mills by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that they require from 139 to 203 
man-hours per thousand pounds of print cloth. During a recent sur- 
vey of another print-cloth mill now operating in North Carolina, we 
found that it required 221 man-hours per thousand pounds—a range 
of 70 percent between the lowest and highest producer. These differ- 
ences indicate the potentials for higher productivity effected with the 
modernization of equipment, plant, and improved management. 

The American Textile Machinery Association reports that a mod- 
ernization program in a mill of 30,336 spindles would effect an increase 
in output per man-hour from 4.9396 pounds to 9 pounds, or 82 per- 
cent. In another mill of 34,704 spindles a modernization program of 
a modest type would increase its output from 4.720 oem per man- 
hour to 7.6316 pounds, or 62 percent. The same organization reports 
that the modernization of a mill in the production of combed broad- 
cloth would effect a reduction in manpower per shift from 70 to 43 
employees, or 63 percent. 

The Whitin Mohine Works, Inc., reports that the modernization 
of the production of a 20,000-spindle combed-cotton knitting-yarn mill 
would reduce costs by 36 percent, from 15.24 cents to 9.72 cents per 
pound. Most of the reduction would be effected through lower lahot 
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cost. This item would be cut from 14.3 cents to 6.2 cents per pound, 
or by 57 percent. The labor schedule, which required 217 employees 
before modernization, would be reduced to i24 persons, or by 45 per- 
cent. This company indicates that a reduction of 6.2 cents in labor 
cost and 0.08 cent in power will be offset by an increase of 0.2 cent 
in taxes and insurance and 0.6 cent in depreciation charges, so that the 
reduction in labor costs would have also to carry these larger tax and 
depreciation charges. 

On the whole, a study of the information available to us from manu- 
facturers shows that the rise in man-hour productivity in the postwar 
years has been at the rate of at least 5 percent per annum. This is far 
in excess of the national average and the claims which are being made 
as to the likely effect of automation on the entire economy. Business 
recovery will not spell higher employment for textile workers. 


CAUSES OF PRESENT CONDITION 


We have described the current conditions of widespread unemploy- 
ment, the large number of plant closings, the impact of such unem- 
ployment and closings on the older textile work population, and the 
rising trend of productivity which had predestined the displacement 
of thousands of textile workers. 

We should have expected that the growth in population, rising in- 
come, the large volume of new home construction; and the lifting of 
the standard of living might have been suflicient to overcome the 
downward trends and have maintained employment. In fact, the 
optimistic forecasts in the industry have been built upon these prem- 
ises. They have assumed that with these factors in operation, textile 
expansion was inevitable. But as we have seen, neither in absolute 
vole of production or in per capita consumption have these expec- 
tations been realized. We shall seek to consider the factors which have 
been in operation and which have to be overcome in order to reestab- 
lish the expansionist trends in the industry. 

1. Loss of export markets——Before considering domestic factors, 
it is well to record the losses in foreign markets since the peak in 1947. 
During that year, the United States exported 1.5 billion square yards 
of cotton fabrics and 250 million square yards of synthetic fabrics. 
This volume has been drastically ads in 1953, exports were 621 
million square yards of cottons and 198 million square yards of syn- 
thetic fabrics. In 1954, the export volume was even smaller: 605 mil- 
lion square yards of cottons and 200 million square yards of synthetics. 

The primary American export markets are in Canada, the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, Latin America, and South Africa. As for Canada, to 
which one-third of our cotton exports are sent, our market is now 
threatened by the new trade treaty to be consummated under the 
GATT agreement which will permit Japanese textiles to compete with 
American imports under very favorable conditions. We are likely to 
lose a substantial part of the market. As for the Philippines and 
Cuba, we enjoy a preferential position. Our exports to the Philip- 
pines are duty free. But this position is tied to a trade which has a 
terminus, and considerable pressure exists for the elimination of this 
condition. Our preferential tariff position in Cuba has been threat- 
ened several times by the Japanese. In the other countries, our posi- 
tion is likewise insecure. It is dependent upon tariff rates as well as 
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competition, primarily from Japan and now India in the cotton field. 
Our exports to Indonesia are completely related to the foreign-aid 
program and are likely to be terminated and substituted by a 
or Indian textiles. There is no doubt that the volume of textiles ex- 
ports will continue to shrink. 

2. Displacement by imports.—Several divisions of the textile in- 
dustry have felt the impact of imports most seriously. They are the 
woolen and worsted, woven carpets and rugs, screen prints, cordage 
and soft and hard fiber industries. (Table VI.) 

(a) Woolen and worsted industry: This industry has been beset by 
many difficulties which have shrunk employment in broad-woven fab- 
ric mills from a total of 122,500 production workers in 1947 to 100,000 
workers in 1949; to 89,000 workers in 1951; to 78,000 workers in 1953; 
and an estimated number of some 50,000 workers at the present time. 
Most of this reduction is due to the diminished use of woolen and 
worsted textiles, but imports have aggravated an otherwise difficult 
position. Woolen and worsted imports have constituted a rising pro- 
portion of American production, reaching its peak in 1953, when 24.3 
million square yards were imported constituting 5.3 percent of domes- 
tic proportion. In 1954, the imports were 19.2 million square yards, 
comprising 5 percent of the domestic production. 

These imports have been serious because they have continued to hit 
hard at a shrinking industry. Moreover, they have provided compe- 
tition for the older divisions of the industry. The competition has 
been keenest for the finer qualities of worsteds and woolens. Thus 
those sectors which have the greatest chance of surviving in the domes- 
> ant competition have been impaired by competition from 
abroad. 

We have not been able to get relief from the Tariff Commission un- 
der the provision of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which permits increasing the tariff rate on fabrics in which imports 
exceed 5 percent of average annual domestic production. We have 
urged, to no avail, that the Tariff Commission interpret the above 
stipulation so that each class of fabric be considered separately, by 
weight, in computing the 5 percent limitation; we have also main- 
tained that production of fabrics for Government orders should not be 
included in the domestic production averages since imports are not 
competitive with these fabrics. 

(5) Woven carpets and rugs: Similarly in the woven carpet and 
rug industry imports have compounded difficulties resulting from the 
shrinkage in the industry. During the postwar peak, 1948, 89 million 
square yards were produced, but this volume has declined so that out- 
put in 1953 was only 67 million square yards and in 1954, 55 million 
square yards. In the meantime the volume of imports have risen. 
In 1948 (peak production year) imports were only 1.6 million square 
yards, whereas in 1953, it was 3.3 million square yards, or 5 percent 
of domestic production, and in 1954 imports were 2.9 million square 
yards, again 5 percent of domestic production. 

A particularly aggravating feature of these imports is that they 
are concentrated on wilton or jacquard carpets, which have been least 


affected by domestic competition from the tufted carpets, the oiiee 


cause for the reduction in the sales of axminster and some of the vel- 


vet-carpet markets. Again, we have an illustration of imports 
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threatening the very areas of the domestic industry which have been 
most stable. 

(c) Screen-printed scarfs : The screen-printed scarf industry, which 
employed 2,000 screen-printing employees, hundreds of sewing em- 
ployees in New York City and thousands in Puerto Rico, has been 
virtually eliminated by the refusal of the President to support the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations for higher rates for this indus- 
try. (See original and: supplementary reports to the President on 
Escape-Clause Investigation No. 19 under the provisions of section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951.) 

(d) Hard fiber cordage and twine: The destructive effect of tariff 
reductions upon American industry is further underscored by the hard 
fiber cordage and twine industry. Binder twine has been on the duty- 
free list for many years. Baler twine was put on the free list by a 
1951 act of Congress. The result has been that imports have risen 
strikingly in these areas, as have wrapping twine and rope, where low 
duties prevail. 

Imports have risen in volume from 41.4 million pounds in 1948 to 
106.7 million pounds in 1951 to 123 million pounds in 1953. In the 
first 10 months of 1954, imports were 138 million pounds. 

Imports were only 14.8 percent of United States production in 1948, 
but the proportion rose steadily to 35.7 percent in 1952, to 47 percent 
in 1953; and for the first 10 months of the year, the proportion was 
73 percent. Domestic private production for the year 1953 was 245 
mile younds, a drop of 95 million pounds from 1951. In the first 
10 ane of 1954 the volume was 177 million. The proportion of 
imports to American production for the respective products in the 
first 10 months of 1954 were as follows: wrapping twine, 130 percent; 
binder twine, 3,141 percent; baler twine, 96 percent; and rope 7.2 
percent. An industry so vital to American defense is being under- 
mined by imports. 

(e) Cotton textile industry: Cotton textile imports had constituted 
an insignificant proportion of American production through the entire 
postwar years. American manufacturing productivity had been able 
under existing modest tariff rates to maintain its domestic market. In 
1953, the volume of imports was only 64 million yards. During the 
lirst 8 months of 1954, the volume again was low, amounting to 38 
million square yards. The prevailing great fear and alarm resulted 
from the large imports during the last 4 months of 1954 when the 
Japanese deliberately pressed exports to the United States. From a 
volume of 21.5 million square yards for the first 8 months, we find the 
imports shifted to 30 million square yards for the last 4 months. Par- 
ticularly serious was the fact that these included substantial volumes 
of combed goods which alerted the American industry to the new 
threat, and a large volume of velveteens. The great concern in this 
field is that liberalization of the tariff rates would spell a real volume 
of imports. Imports to date have been disturbing at times of weak 
markets when the low-price imports have further depressed the market 
or held back recovery. The second fear is the proposal for a double 
price system for raw cotton which will permit foreign producers to 
utilize American cotton at lower than American prices and thereby 
poree a second advantage beyond their current low wages; namely, 
ow material costs, and thereby encourage further imports. 
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3. Declining consumer expenditures on apparel.—While the losses 
have taken place domestic factors have also been operative in under- 
mining the industry. 

The inadequacy of income, the appeal of other expenditures, par- 
ticularly consumer goods, the heavy burden of mortgage debt, have all 
contributed to a reduced expenditure on apparel. Despite the seem- 
ing diversity of apparel items and the high turnover of style, they have 
not significantly affected per capita fiber consumption. Increased 
population has not raised total consumption. 

These conditions are reflected in the fact that the ratio of apparel 
expenditures to total consumer expenditures amounted to 6.9 percent 
in 1954 as compared with 7.7 percent in 1951, 8.5 percent in 1949, 
percent in 1945 and 8.7 percent in 1939. 

Per capita consumption of textile fibers has apparently not risen 
over the prewar levels. From 27.3 pounds in the period from 1925- 
29, per capita consumption increased to 28.1 pounds in 1935-39. 
Actually in 1937 and 1939 it reached the high levels of 31 pounds. 
From 1945-49 per capita civilian consumption average 36.1. The 
peak in 1950 was 40.4 pounds, declining since then to a low point of 
32.6 pounds in 1954. 

4. Loss of domestic outlets—One of the major reasons for the de- 
cline and a source of even more serious future problems of the Amer- 
ican textile industry is the loss of major outlets for textiles to other 
products. The substitutes have been plastics, paper, wood, and metal. 
Plastics have made vast inroads into textiles in canvas, automobile 
upholstery, aprons, smocks and pinafores, automobile seat covers, 
bedding and batting, oilcloth, mattress coverings, toys, curtains and 
packaging material. Paper has been successful in taking over vast 
areas of the wrapping, packing and bagging field, table linens, cordage 
and twine, bookcloth and towels. (See appendixes VI A-C.) Wood 
and metal have made inroads through displacement of awnings and 
window shades. 

5. Changes in types of garments.—As significant as the disappear- 
ance of significant areas for the use of textiles has been the change 
in the types of garments which people have been preferring. The 
large growth in the suburban communities has altered greatly the 
American way of life. The shift has meant an emphasis on casual 
wear rather than the formal clothing of the city. With this emphasis 
came consumer interest in washable items and comfortable clothing 
which will be long lasting. The movement has been toward lighter 
weight garments. 

In the men’s and boys’ apparel field, textile fiber consumption de- 
clined 35 percent between 1937 and 1953 despite a rise in this popula- 
tion of 16 percent. The drop was due to the shift to separate coats 
and trouser wear, in line with the casual apparel trend, and lighter- 
fabric weights. Overcoats and topcoat consumption dropped 30 
percent in the above period due to the diminished use of these garments, 
substitution of light raincoats, outdoor jackets and lighter Weight 
fabrics. The elimination of the top of the bathing suits for men and 
the use of lighter materials produced a total drop of more than 52 
percent through 1952. Knitted cotton underwear and night wear con- 
sumption rose only 6 percent in the face of the 16 percent rise in popula- 
tion but woven cotton products increased consumption for ned ra 
by 40 percent. 
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In women’s and misses’ apparel, consumption of fiber for house- 
dresses, aprons, smocks, and pinafores declined by 2 percent from 1937 
to 1952. Knitted underwear consumption dropped by 9 percent and 
woven nightwear by 11 percent despite a rise of 18 percent in this 
population. Women have, however, taken to greater use of cotton 
bathrobes and housecoats, for which fiber consumption rose by 171 
percent, and knitted nightwear, which rose 306 percent. Women's 
handkerchief consumption dropped as paper tissues took over the bulk 
of the market. 

The children and infant population rose some 33 percent between 
1937 and 1953. But the rise in the consumption of the following items 
apparently did not keep pace: playsuits, sunsuits, shorts, overalls, 
coveralls, and dungarees. 

Lighter bed coverings and electric blankets caused the consumption 
of fibers on comforters and quilts to drop by 56 percent from 1937 to 
1952. Blankets and blanketing suffered for the same reasons as fiber 
consumption dropped by 31 percent. Bed ticking and mattress covers 
consumed 8 percent less fiber and awnings showed a drop of 37 per- 
cent less fiber utilization. Despite the much heralded expansion in 
home sewing, fiber consumption did not keep pace with population 
expansion as it rose by only 3 percent. From 1937 through 1952 fiber 
consumption for shoes and slippers rose by only 12 percent. 

6. Interfiber competition has seriously dislocated existing indus- 
tries.—Along with the change in the types of garments have come 
radical shifts in the types of fibers preferred for specific garments. 
Such substitution as has been indicated often represents the displace- 
ment of the traditional fabric producer by a new one. The latter 
usually utilizes the cotton system rather than the more complicated 
processes in the woolen and worsted industry, reducing the labor con- 
tent per yard. Moreover, the substitution of synthetics for natural 
fibers also diminishes the labor content per yard. The transfer of 
work to new plants often leave the older plant completely stranded 
and places an additional strain upon the ingenuity, initiative, and 
capital resources of the employer. 

One other experience accompanying the substitution of the fibers 
has been the excessive claims made by the synthetic yarn producers who 
have popularized the “miracle” nature of their fibers. They have over- 
sold their products with the consequence that the subsequent failures 
have made the consumer leery of further purchases. Fabrics and 
apparel have been placed on the market long before the proper tests 
had been made and subsequent shortcomings have discouraged con- 
sumer buying of unproven items. The consumer is less and less willing 
to be the guinea pig and therefore sales are reduced. 

The failures may have provided bonanzas for a few innovators, but 
they have demoralized existing industries, particularly woolen and 
worsted and rayons, and have started the process of advertising com- 
petition. Moreover, every existing fiber is being threatened by a new 
one so that none of them is safe and the interfiber competition is fierce. 

We can provide illustrations of such fiber substitution in all major 
areas. Cotton suitings have been virtually eliminated in men’s and 
boys’ suits and synthetics have captured 60 percent of the summer- 
weight suiting market. Cottons constituted 72 percent of the men’s 
bathing suit market in 1952 in comparison to 22 percent in 1937. 
Nylon tricot preempted the women’s knitted underwear industry by 
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1952. Synthetics accounted for 80 percent of that market, 57 percent 
of the woven underwear and 88 percent of the knitted nightwear. 
Synthetics have made major inroads in blankets and blanketing, rising 
from 200,000 pounds of fiber in 1937 to 25 million pounds in 1953. 

Considering the uses in which total fiber consumption has increased 
since 1937 but where major fiber dislocations have occurred, we can 
include many of the major textiles uses. While total fiber consump- 
tion in separate men’s and boys’ trousers rose by 35 percent from 1937 
through 1953, cotton declined by 80 percent. Synthetics were taking 
the lion’s share of the market in 1953, 61 percent. Cotton displaced 
wool in sport and athletic clothing. Synthetics have captured the 
major portion of the women’s suit market formerly dominated by wool. 
In the women’s jacket and skirt industry, synthetics have displaced 
much of the onthe fabrics, constituting 42 percent of the market in 
1953. The same has happened in women’s slacks and slack suits, 
where synthetic consumption increased by 57 percent while cottons 
dropped by 37 percent. In contrast cottons have taken a larger part 
of the synthetic mart in street and formal dress wear. Nylon has 
displaced cotton and silk in hosiery. 

Rayons have made sharp Sail in the carpet industry, displacing 
first wool in the woven carpet industry and cottons in the tufted 
carpet field. Dacron and glass fibers have taken over much of the cur- 
tain market from cottons. Rayon has substituted and almost com- 

letely eliminated cottons in tire cord and is now being threatened 
by nylon. Already there are threats of eliminating all fabric from the 
tire and producing a tire without any fabric base. 

7. Tardiness in meeting and full understanding of consumer 
trends.—The failure of the industry to anticipate and to understand 
these trends has been revealed in the foregoing recital of the loss of 
established markets. There has been too much of a hit-and-miss ap- 
proach to trying to meet consumer demand. The traditional method 
has been to produce a texile and then to find appropriate outlets for it. 
This is not the method of modern industry and the textile industry has 
not learned the new approach. The modern marketing method is to 
study the consumer and find out what he needs. The vast rise in 
income and suburban living with the new importance of the home and 
the do-it-yourself activities and hobbies must be understood and in- 
terpreted and become a source of ideas to the textile and apparel in- 
dustries. The new casual trend has a logic of its own. It demands 
understanding, new garments, new fabrics and new designs. More 
varieties of clothing are becoming common and must be developed. 

It is the conclusion of one authority, in speaking before the Inter- 
national Congress of Man-Made Fibres in Paris last summer, that— 
the thirst for style, decoration, comfort, and pleasure in textiles and clothing 


has been unsatisfied; the industry’s opportunities have been passed through 
neglect to other commodities or occupations. (P. W. Webb.) 


He adds further that— 


the precise needs of fabrics for better clothing sales are not known. As a con- 
sequence, a new technique for measuring the needs of consumers is necessary in 
order that the operations of development, design, production, and selling of 
better products can be most efficiently performed. 


The lament everywhere is that the industry has become a victim of 
its own organization. The textile editor of the Journal of Commerce 
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declared in an article entitled, “Textile Industry Lags in Styling,” 
on March 18, 1955, as follows: 


The textile industry is in a constant series of ups and downs largely through its 
own fault. 

Despite a rich background of materials to work with, and a wealth of engineer 
ing skills to back up the development of new ideas in styling, a great many of the 
fabrics produced today are not unlike the old constructions and colors our par- 
ents were familiar with. Frequently the only difference is that the modern ver- 
sions have been “watered down.” 


CREATIVENESS LACKING 


Especially in the United States, the cloth industry has been saddled with the 
system of mass production, which permits small latitude in specialization. The 
result has been that for nrany years the consuming public has been blessed with 
a plentitude of cheap fabrics which has made the American the most completely, 
if not the most stylish, clothed individual in the world. 

On the other hand, the failure of the textile industry to come up with enough 
new fabrics and fashions has a lot to do with its present condition. 

There is ample evidence that consumers will virtually fall all over themselves 
to buy “the new look” in textiles. Witness the tremendous success of embossed 
cotton fabrics, and the so-called miracle fibers in sweaters, shirts, men’s wear 
and a host of other garments. 

New finishes have scored remarkable successes as soon as news got out to the 
consumer that they had special qualities like washability, crease resistance or 
other new concepts in fabric treatment. 


STYLE IMPORTANT 


The introduction of nylon also brought with it new fabric styling, as did the 
new chemical fibers with their completely novel characteristics. 

The cotton industry has achieved notable results in the postwar years with its 
styling, and has set the pace for the other textile markets. 

Nevertheless, there is still too much emphasis on the mass produced textile. 
Because it can be turned out in great quantities it can be sold eheage r in the 
market, where one-half cent often makes the difference. 


LITTLE INCENTIVE 


Further, there is little incentive nowadays for the small textile manufacturer 
to create new fashion fabrics unless they are very special and not feasible for 
mass production. As soon as a new fabric comes out which can be spewed out of 
thousands of looms by the millions of yards, the small weaver is squeezed out of 
the picture. 

The American public, surfeited by these mass produced fabrics, buys not from 
the need but from desire. It will snap up anything new in the fabric or fashion 
line. 

Actually, the real crux of the problem of the textile industry is its inability to 
move the goods it can produce. Like the automobile industry has done for 
many years now, the industry must concentrate on promotion of its products 
at the consumer level. In order to be successful in this goal, it must have more 
interesting fabrics to sell. 

There is a notable lack of coordination among manufacturers of fabrics, gar- 
ment cutters, and stores, which calls for improvement. Saddled as it is with the 
mass-production concept, it won’t be easy for the industry to solve the style 
problem. 


The same message was recently given by A. W. Hughes, president of 
J.C. Penny Co., Inc., who observed that if fabric pure a were con- 
fined to actual needs mill operations would return to pre-Civil War 
scales and therefore urged them to “innovate or perish.”” He observed 
that if “a group of converters and manufacturers combined with re- 
tail efforts would sell the women of America a new style, a new fabric, 
or a new pattern or new color in a simultaneous program, the results 
would be tremendous. Such a program could do for textiles several 
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times a year what the new car models do for the auto industry” 
(America’s Textile Reporter, March 10, 1955, p. 42). 

In another address, Dr. Milton Harris informed the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute alumni as follows: 

To stay in business with a profit, production ability is not enough. It is sell- 
ing ability that counts so much; a demand must be created for new Styles, new 
fibers, new fabrics, new finishes. 

The production of synthetic fibers constituted one of the greatest frontiers of 
expansion the chemical industry has ever known. It is little wonder that by 
1950 every major chemical company was either producing or experimenting with 
synthetic fibers. Unfortunately, the miracle fiber world crashed. They were 
simply fibers that had different properties from existing fibers, and they had 


to find their rightful place in the spectrum of raw materials. Markets had to 
be created. 


It must be pointed out that the textile industry is a mature industry which 
has already passed through some of its most creative periods; and frequently 
with maturity comes conservatism and caution, characteristics which too often 
snuff out creative enthusiasm. 

Textile schools have worked hard to train men, but their products must 
be creative thinkers and not dependable robots. 

8. The industry has not developed significant new markets; man- 
agement has been laggard.—The insensitiveness exhibited to the ap- 
parel developments has intensified competition of textile mills in 
established markets. But few have ventured to open up new de- 
mands through research and intensive surveys of possible new out- 
lets. The conveyor belt, a true alternative to current transportation 
methods, was originated by rubber manufacturers and it may utilize 
little textile. 

This criticism was recently directed at the industry by Brig. Gen. 
Georges F. Doriot, formerly in charge of research and development 
for the Quartermaster Corps and now a professor of industrial man- 
agement at Harvard University. He accused the industry of back- 
wardness induced by inbreeding and old age. The industry, he 
noted, has missed in sales production, research and development. 
“Dry rot has set in,” he said, “because educated men cannot get ahead 
in the trade. Persons in high positions due to family connections 
and superintendents who are jealous, hold promising young men 
back.” He was impressed with the prevailing belief that the indus- 
try needs no outside help. To him the textile industry is being com- 
pressed between the chemical industry on the one hand and the style 
and functional-minded public on the other. He taunted the indus- 
try by saying that “some day it will all be squeezed out by a modern 
industry ths 1t does not call itself textiles.” He urged more forward 
thinking such as the contemplation of a mill “with 300 or 400 looms 
all controlled from a centralized position so as to permit instanta- 
neous changes in the types of vabedian. with automatic processes 
for color matching and control of dyeing proceses (Daily News 
Record, March 14, 1955). 

The important fact is that increasingly new research and vision 
is required in the industry. The raw cotton interests have enlisted 
public assistance. Only this week they recommended to the United 
States Department of Agriculture studies including the development 
of stretchable cotton yarns; consumer fiber preferences; market op- 
portunities for chemically modified cotton textiles; the possibilities 
of creating new textile products through the application of modified 
aldehyde rosins; and the effects of treating cotton with high energy 
radiations. 
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But at the same time the Department of Agriculture is permitted 
by the textile interests to abandon its research work in the textile and 
apparel fields (appendix VII). 

There must be greater determination to sponsor, promote and 1m 
tiate research in this industry to broaden its markets so that it will 
not be destroyed betwen the millstones of more modern industries. 

9. General business contraction—The industry has also sutlered 
from the contraction in overall business activity, which reduced 
come and therefore cut sharply into apparel expenditures, which have 
become a residual claim on expenditures. The drop in manufacturing 
activity also cut. down demand for industrial textiles. 

10. Prices have been set by the highly efficient mills.—In this highly 
competitive market, prices have been driven to very low levels. Mill 
margins have also been very low. With the industry now highly con- 
centrated in a relatively few hands, the major mill and selling organ- 
izations have set their prices at levels which reflect the southern wage 
scales and their high efficiencies. As a consequence the less efficient 
mills and those paying more than the southern wage scales on prod- 
ucts predominantly produced in the South have h: ad severe pressure 
on their income levels. 

11. The high rate of mergers and mill purchases has concentrated 
the industry—The mill mergers and purchases have continued in 
large numbers since they began during the last war. The movement 
from 1944 through 1948 has ‘been revived during the last few years so 
that we are now in a new period of consolidation. This has been stim- 
ulated by the tax laws; the decline of the woolen and worsted faleiters : 
the drive for diversification; and the practice of integration which 
has brought production, selling and factoring within the same interest 
grouping (appendix VIII). 

12. The absence of a realistic wage floor has maintained an inordi- 
nate pressure on union scales—The intense competition and the high 
rate of unemployment have enabled employers to resist union demands 
for wage increases and resulted in the deterioration of existing wage 
standards. Employers in the northern cotton-rayon and woolen and 
worsted industry have taken the union to arbitration and forced wage 
reductions upon the’ workers. Northern manufacturers continue to 
pressure for southern wage standards though they are quite willing to 
maintain higher standards if w age levels were equalized throughout 
the country. 

In the South, the low-wage mills have continued to undermine the 
wage structure. Some of the southwestern mills have even threatened 
the wage levels in the southeastern States. The internal southern 
competition has brought wage reductions in a number of nonunion 
shops. 

The injunctions which have nullified the Secretary of Labor’s orders 
for $1 prevailing minimum wage in cotton-rayon and $1.20 in the 
woolen and worsted industries under the Walsh-He 2aley Public Con- 
tracts Act have accelerated the demoralization “within the industry. 

13. Local tax and finance subsidies create unfair advantages 1 ading 
to unnecessary migration.—A nother stimulant to disorganization and 
unfair competition has been the local inducements offered by commu- 
nities in the form or tax exemptions, profitable lease arrangements and 
local financing of plants and equipment. These have encouraged 
companies to abandon existing locations and move to new properties 
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with little cost and investment. The result has been an unhealthy 
competitive situation which has called forth protests both from labor 
and management in the North and in the South. 


PROPOSED COURSES OF ACTION 


To help deal with the problems raised by the large scale distress and 
the decline in the textile industry many approaches and programs 
have to be considered. Some are designed to stimulate the industry; 
others to aid the victims of change and unenterprising management; 
others to prevent greater demoralization; and still others to prevent 
unfair competition within the industry. 

The following are recommendations which have been offered at va- 
rious times and which are herewith submitted for full consideration by 
the joint committee: 

1. We urge a full investigation of the problems of the textile indus- 
try and a consideration of the problems of the textile industry and a 
consideration of each of the proposals listed below. No governmental 
agency in the present administration has been willing ‘to undertake 
this responsibility. 

As an immediate program to help the industry, we propose the 
following: 

(a) Distribution of textiles to needy nations overseas. 

(6) Distribution of clothing to the needy in our own country on 
the same principles as are applied to surplus food. 

(c) Reestablishment of textile stockpiles for our Armed Forces to 
stimulate immediate employment. 

(d) Contracts should be granted to mills in distressed manpower 
areas. The present provision is unsatisfactory. The allocations have 
been minimal and have provided little or no relief to the distressed 
areas. 

3. As a long-term effort toward stimulating the growth and expan- 
sion of the textile industry, we urge a research program such as has 
been conducted for the raw cotton industry. It should be designed 
primarily to study present and potential markets, consumer prefer- 
ences and needs, and industrial requirements to open up new applica- 
tions for textiles. In the case of the woolen and worsted industry 
there is a need for a wool fabric “library” to stimulate new design and 
aggressive merchandising. 

4. Unfair competition at the expense of workers has been wide- 
spread. In order to recover the wage cuts which have been imposed 
upon the industry and to prevent further wage cuts and unfair use 
of workers, and to establish fair competition the following are 
essential : 

(a2) A national minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. We believe that 
the President’s proposal of 90 cents will be inadequate. It will have 
little or no effect in the textile industry, where the Secretary of Labor 
has already found that the prevailing minimum wage is $1 for the 
major division (cotton-rayon and miscellaneous textiles) and $1.20 
for the woolen and worsted industry. 

We believe that the President’s Annual Economic Report takes an 
indefensible position in its attack against a higher than 90-cent 
minimum wage. It is completely contradicted by “the factual report 
issued a few days ago by the Department of Labor on the effects of 
the 75-cent minimum wage of 1950. All evidence on the experience 
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with minimum-wage legislation during the past 20 years belies the 
President’s fears about a higher than 90-cents-an-hour statutory wage. 

The statements in the President’s Annual Economic Report that a 
“higher minimum [than 90 cents} might well cause lower production 
and substantial unemployment in several industries and * * * bring 
generally higher prices in its wake” is a reiteration of a stock argument 
used through the years by the opponents of any legislation setting fair 
minimum wages. The facts are that each increase in the basic mini- 
mum rate in the past has been accompanied by increases in production 
and greater sualersent. Price increases, where they have occurred 
at all, have been so minor as to be insignificant. 

Actually, the 1950 increase from 40 to 75 cents—as demonstrated 
by the current Department of Labor study—was more substantial than 
the rise now recommended by the President. In 1950 we had an 
88-percent increase on the 40-cent-an-hour rate which directly affected 
over 6 percent of covered employees. A 90-cent minimum would be 
a 20-percent boost on the 75-cent rate and would directly affect less 
than 5 percent of eligible workers. 

The ao report finds that the 1950 increase to 75 cents resulted in— 
only minor effects other than pay increases * * * [and] minor effects on such 
variables as employment, plant shutdowns, prices, technological change, hiring, 
and overtime. 

The President’s message completely misses the point when he states 
that “minimum wages do not deal with the fundamental causes of 
low income and poverty.” The fact is that the weak bargaining power 
of unorganized workers in certain industries and areas is a funda- 
mental cause of their not receiving decent wages. The minimum- 
wage law partly corrects this imbalance in bargaining power which 
is the principal cause of substandard wages. The purpose and actual 
result of minimum-wage legislation is to enable workers who have 
little or no bargaining power to achieve a progression in wages not 
too far behind the levels enjoyed by other American workers. 

The adoption of a realistic minimum wage in 1955 will have no 
greater consequences than those experienced in 1950. A statutory 
wage of $1.25 is justified by the rise in living costs and the sharp in- 
creases in man-hour productivity during the past 4 years. A mini- 
mum rate of $1.25 per hour is required to enable large numbers of 
underprivileged employees to achieve living standards not too much 
below what could be properly described as a decent American 
standard. 

(6) We urge the repeal of the Fulbright Amendment to the Walsh- 
Healey Act which has frustrated any revision of the prevailing min- 
imum wage. 

(c) We urge a further protection for the self-organization efforts 
of workers in unorganized mills of giant industrial corporations to 
protect them from the vengeance and unequal economic powers of 
these huge economic units. 

(d) We urge a full-scale study of the 35-hour week for this in- 
dustry at 40 hours’ pay during the current period of distress. 

5. Regional and local development are essential.—The present ad 
ministration has recommended the expansion of its area development 
pe Until now it has been a step-child with little support. It 
1as largely been engaged in making occasional political forays into 
distressed areas. It has sometimes captured a local news headline, 
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but it has few resources and means for implementing a program. We 
welcome the expansion of this program but it must be more than a 
Department of Commerce undertaking. It must have the concen- 
trated support of the full administration and the command over the 
facilities of many different agencies. Moreover, in all but the dis- 
tinctly local problems, development is dependent upon extensive re- 
gional and area research and planning. Agencies for such purposes 
do not now exist. 

More study and thought must be provided for the stimulation of 
smal] enterprise. 

6. Mergers and abuses of tax system.—Congress has a distinct re- 
sponsibility to study the abuses of the tax system with particular 
reference to circumstances surrounding the present merger move- 
ments in the textile industry. Some phases which we believe re- 
quire searching inquiry are the following: 

(a) The disallowance for tax purposes of the deduction of rent 
from taxable income by industrial companies which lease plants built 
from the proceeds of municipal bond issues. The ultimate aim should 
be the elimination of State and local tax exemption and other snb- 
sidies to private enterprise which artificially stimulate migration of 
plants. 

(6) The elimination of the use of the capital gains tax provisions in 
our Federal income tax laws for the purpose of liquidating businesses 
or acquiring businesses for the purpose of their later abandonment. 

(c) The elimination of the use of the carryover provisions by 
corporations which utilize them for the acquisition of corporations 
looking to the later abandonment of properties and operations. 

(d) As an alternative the imposition of a special tax on the gains 
resulting from such use of the capital gains tax or the carryover pro- 
visions for the specific purpose of using such proceeds for local 
development, worker adjustment programs and local public works. 

7. Exemption of textile products from further tariff reductions.— 
In view of the demoralization of the textile industry and the undue 
burden already imposed upon the textile workers and because the 
increasing productivity within the industry will reduce costs even 
more sharply than they have to date, with the consequence that foreign 
producers will not be able to maintain a permanent foothold in our 
markets, we urge that rates of duty on textile items in the tariff 
schedules not be further reduced in the negotiations with Japan or 
any subsequent or concurrent negotiations with foreign countries. 

8. Assistance to workers victimized by the shrinkage of textiles and 
the wholesale abandonment of plants—We endorse the recommenda- 
tion in the President’s Economic Report for policies “to ease the 
movement of people to new areas or new occupations.” Similarly 
we concur that people should be provided for minimum needs in their 
old age or in the event of misfortune. Unfortunately, the definition 
of minimum needs presented in the economic report is grossly 
inadequate. 

We therefore propose the following: 

(a) Liberalization of the unemployment insurance provisions so 
that they provide two-thirds of the average weekly earnings to 
unemployed persons. For workers displaced by abandoned plants 


we urge a longer period of qualification for unemployment benefits, 
such as 2 years. 
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(6) In case of abandoned plants we urge consideration of the ap- 
plication of the principles already applied in the railroad industry 
under the Transportation Act of 1940, which provides that whenever 
facilities are coordinated or consolidated (and later defined as includ- 
ing abandoned), employees are to receive displacement and dismissal 
allowances, reimbursement for movement expenses and wage lpsses 
if required to move to new residences and reimbursement for losses 
incurred in sale of home or cancellation of leases if required to move. 

(c) There is need of establishing preferential hiring rights for 
new jobs established by the same corporation or industry ‘for a period 
of 2 years subsequent to plant liquidation. 

(d) Eligibility for early retirement, at age 60, is necessary for per- 
sons displaced as a result of the abandonment of plants. 

(e) Federal assistance is necessary for retraining of workers dis- 
placed as a result of plant abandonment. 


TABLE I1.—Employment and manhours worked per week in the tertile mill 
products industry, by State, February 1951 and January 1955 
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Tas_e II.—Total tertile employment in New England, January 1947—August 1954 
[In thousands] 
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Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, New England Regional Office. 


TABLE III.—Total textile employment in the Middle Atlantic States, January 
1951—January 1955 


[In thousands] 
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1 Includes the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


Taste 1V.—Number of employees’ in the tertile mill products industry in 
twelve Southern States, January 1951—January 1955? 


{In thousands] 
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1 Employees include production and related workers, supervision, clerical and others. 
2 Textile mill products industry as defined in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


Source.—Employment estimates prepared by State agencies in cooperation with U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TaBLE V.—Graniteville Co. of South Carolina: Erpenditures on additions and 


replacements to plant and production of cloth per 1,000 man-hours, 1945-54 
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TABLE VI.—IJmports and domestic production of selected tertiles 1948, 1953 and 
1954 
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1 Preliminary; partly estimated. 


2 Data are sales of 19 companies of imported and domestic scarves as reported by the Tariff Commission. 
3 Not available. 


4 Domestic production data exclude prisons. 


Appenpix I 


LerTesn From Emit RIEvE TO GABRIEL HAUGE OUTLINING FEDERAL ACTIONS NEEDED 
To MEET TEXTILE PROBLEM 
OcTOBER 27, 1954. 
Mr. GABRIEL HAUGE, 
Administrative Assistant to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Havee: Your letter of September 30 indicates that President Eisen- 
hower would be glad to consider any plan we might submit for relieving unem- 
ployment and general depression in the textile industry. We hope you were 
entirely in earnest, for the problem is so grave, so complex, and has persisted so 
long that the need for a remedy outweighs political considerations. 

I will attempt in this letter to enumerate the specific steps we believe should 
be taken by the Federal Government. I will not attempt to discuss their imple- 
mentation in detail; this can better be done through conferences with the appro- 
priate Government officials if the President decides to take action. 

Let me begin by outlining very briefly the scope of the problem: 

Since 1950 the textile industry has suffered a sharp and continuous shrinkage. 
Some 270 yarn and weaving mills have been liquidated, the largest number of 
them in the woolen and worsted division. Hmployment of production workers 
has fallen by 275,000 since the first quarter of 1951. Less than a million are 
still employed, and many of these are on short time. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this shrinkage, including a major shift in consumer buying habits 

62617—55——26 
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and a remarkable procession of technological improvements that have increased 
man-hour productivity by an average of 5 percent a year. 

In any other basic industry this degree of dislocation and distress would 
long since have attracted national concern. But the textile industry is the 
most widely dispersed, both in ownership and in physical plant, of all the basic 
industries in our country. Instead of a few large, spectacular failures, as 
would result under similar circumstances in the steel or auto industries, we 
have undergone a multiplication of small, local disasters, none especially news- 
worthy in itesif but having a devastating impact in sum. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the typical textile mill 
is in a small community, where it is the largest or perhaps the only source of 
employment. Also, the typical textile worker is older than the average in other 
industries. These factors greatly hinder the absorption of displaced textile 
workers elsewhere. 

We believe the national interest requires prompt and constructive action by 
the Federal Government with both immediate and long-range objectives. To 
meet the immediate need we propose the following : 

1. Action by the President, under the Mutual Security Act, to add textiles to 
the commodities distributed to needy nations overseas. As you know, coal and 
agricultural products are already included in this program. Obviously such a 
plan must be carried out with discretion, to avoid damaging the textile indus- 
tries of other countries where they exist. But just as obviously, a large propor- 
tion of the world’s people are inadequately clothed. Textile contributions from 
us could help to build the international good will we sorely need. 

2. Distribution of clothing to the needy in our own country, on the same prin- 
ciples followed with surplus food. No American should lack warm and service- 
able clothing while textile mills stand idle. 

3. Reestablishment of textile stockpiles for our Armed Forces. This is espe- 
cially needed in view of the rapid disappearance of woolen and worsted mills, 
whose productive capacity—then far greater than now—was strained to the 
utmost during World War II. 

4. A program of supplementary Federal unemployment benefits to extend the 
duration of payments to those in distressed areas who have exhausted their 
State insurance. This is a desperate need in the “one industry towns” hit so 
hard by textile-mill closings. 

The long-range objective, of course, must be the restoration and maintenance 
of healthy economic conditions in the textile industry. Spokesmen for the Fed- 
eral administration of which you are a part have said repeatedly that Govern- 
ment’s best role is to guide and stimulate American enterprise, not to take over 
its functions. We believe our proposal is consistent with this position. 

What we suggest.is a textile-research program, a greatly broadened equivalent 
of the work which has been successfully carried on for some years for the benefit 
of the cotton industry alone. Such a program should study consumer trends and 
investigate possible new uses and new markets for textiles. A great many 
specific projects could be undertaken under this program; we would be glad to 
outline a number of them at the appropriate time. 

Government leadership is needed in this undertaking because the wide dis- 
persal of the industry has prevented it from carrying out broad, basic research 
of its own. Perhaps if the Government takes the initiative the industry itself 
will ultimately develop sufficient sense of industrywide responsibility to correct 
this shortcoming. 

Certainly the need is there; not only among textile workers and hard-hit textile 
communities, but in the Nation as a whole, for let us remember that in its own, 
undramatice way the textile industry is as vital to the defense and to the well- 
being of our country as the blast furnaces, the auto plants, and the mines. 

Very truly yours, 
EXMIL RIEvE, General President. 
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Appenpix [I-A 


Letrer From Lornarr TeetTor TO SOLOMON BARKIN REFERRING TO PROBLEMS IN 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Marcu 3, 1955 
Mr. Sotomon BARKIN, 
Director of Research, Tertile Workers Union of America, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Barxrn: I have your letter of February 14, 1955, referring to our 
recent discussion of some of the problems in the textile industry. Following 
the meeting with your group, there have been several staff discussions here 
regarding the textile industry, its problems, and action that might properly be 
taken by this Department. 

As pointed out to you at the meeting, several of your union’s proposals, such 
as buildup of mobilization reserves of textiles and foreign or domestic dis- 
tribution of clothing to the needy, are within the scope of governmental agencies 
other than the Department of Commerce. These proposals would, of course, 
serve only as temporary expedients and would not meet any of the basic prob- 
lems of the industry. We feel that from the long-range standpoint a major 
objective should be the opening up of new markets for textiles and the develop- 
ment of new uses for textile products. Efforts. along this line are now being 
made by the textile industry itself and also, to some extent, through research 
activities of Government agencies. We are now attempting to gather all pos- 
sible information on Federal activity in this field, and we will also undertake 
to develop information with respect to research in textile schoois and by the 
industry itself. We will, of course, make this information available as soon 
as possible. 

In regard to your suggestion for a large-scale investigation of the problems 
of the textile industry by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, we 
do not feel that it would be appropriate for the Department of Commerce to 
urge such an investigation by the committee. 

As I pointed out to you in our discussions, the Department of Commerce is 
doing its utmost to carry out the administration’s policy of encouraging a 
healthy, active economy which will provide the most favorable conditions for 
a continued high level of business and industrial activity. We realize, of course, 
that under our free enterprise economy the Federal Government should not 
inject itself into the internal problems of individual industries. We feel that 
industry itself can do a far more effective job of solving its own problems and 
charting its own course than any governmental agency could do for it. We 
will, of course, cooperate and assist in any situation where Federal activity 
is appropriate. I arm sure that both labor and industry will agree with these 
principles. 

Sincerely yours, 


LoTHAIR TEETOR, Domestic Affairs. 


Appenprx II-B 
[From Textile Labor, February 19, 1955] 


“TKe’s Boys Pass THE Buck AGAIN” 


WASHINGTON.—The run-around given by the Eisenhower administration to 
TWUA’s program for relief of the textile slump has come full circle here with 
a declaration by Commerce Department officials that the problem is no concern 
of the Federal Government. 

They merely repeated an oft-made promise to “study” TWUA’s recommendation 
for a full-dress investigation to ascertain the causes and develop a cure for the 
industry’s serious condition. 

This display of official indifference was the outcome of a conference here be- 
tween Lothair Teetor, assistant Commerce secretary, and a TWUA delegation, 
including Solomon Barkin, research director; Wesley W. Cook, synthetic yarn 
director; James W. Bamford, woolen and worsted director, and John W. Edel- 
man, legislative representative. 

It further exposed the falsity of President Eisenhower's pledges to tackle the 
problem. The conference was held after months of delay following submission 
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by General President Emil Rieve to Eisenhower of a five-point plan to ease the 
textile crisis (Textile Labor, Nov. 6). 


TEXTILES’ “FRIEND” 


Eisenhower had then declared TWUA’s proposals would be “carefully con- 
sidered by cognizant officials.” 

Among those present in Teetor’s retinue was Victor Roterus, chief of the 
department’s area development bureau, who publicly stated last fall that the 
textile industry in New England was “all washed up” (Textile Labor, Oct. 16). 

Teetor himself is notorious for testifying against the Federal unemployment 
insurance standards bill before a Senate committee last year. 

The TWUA spokesmen warned that, historically, a textile slump is a key fore- 
runner of a wide economic crash, as in 1929. They cited many mill liquidations 
encouraged by tax loopholes, prolonged unemployment, chronic distress in textile 
communities, and lack of leadership within the industry as proof that the crisis 
has become a Federal problem. 

They said it could be alleviated only by governmental and legislative action, 
along lines already set in behalf of other industries. 

The union representatives likewise pointed out that the plight of jobless textile 
workers was being aggravated by the administration’s failure to promote a 
full-employment economy. 


Appenvix III 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT 16TH CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., DECEMBER 6-10, 1954 


The textile industry preceded the rest of the American economy in the descent 
to mass unemployment and suffering. Today some 300,000 textile workers are 
idle, more than 50,000 as a result of permanent mill closings during the last 2 
years. Several hundred thousand are working part time. Employment is less 
than in 1982. Thousands have exhausted unemployment compensation benefits 
and have been forced onto local relief rolls. The depression in the industry has 
caused widespread hardship in textile communities throughout the country. 

The plight of the industry is due to the failure of managements to fulfill their 
responsibilities to their customers and workers. Fabric and apparel design has 
not kept pace with the changing living habits of American consumers. Instead 
of fashioning materials to whet the appetites of the new suburbanites, the mills 
have continued to produce fabrics designed for more formal urban living. There 
is a dearth of fabric and apparel designs suitable for this era of the long, 
casual week-end, backyard sports, TV-viewing, and the home workshop. Expen- 
ditures on advertising and sales promotion have been woefully inadequate. 
Research is needed on the potentialities of textiles for new industrial applica- 
tions as well as for expansion of old uses. 

Consumer per capita expenditures on apparel have not increased in proportion 
to the rise in total consumer spending because the textile industry has not moved 
to maintain its position in the consumer market. Employers have resigned 
themselves to shrinking the industry’s capacity without consideration for their 
publie responsibilities. Some have carried their irresponsibility to the point of 
capitalizing on tax loopholes and local government subsidies to reap financial 
gain by closing their plants. The welfare of the workers and the community 
has been ignored in the ruthless drive of a few men to profit from the low tax 
rate applicable to gains from the sale of capital assets. Others have exploited 
the industry-hungry towns which used their tax-exempt authority to float munici- 
pal bonds to pay for new plants and equipment. 

Many companies were forced out of business because of their failure to reinvest 
the excessive profit earned during previous boom periods. Others were unable 
to compete in a “buyers’ market” because they lacked enterprising management. 
Their inability to keep pace with new methods, style changes, and merchandising 
developments made their demise inevitable. 

In contrast, there are many companies whose efficiency and superior merchan- 
dising have continued to yield profitable financial returns. Corporations with 
strong financial backing have grown through the acquisition of additional plants. 
These mergers and acquisitions have resulted in an unprecedented concentration 
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of control in the industry. Some 50 textile giants control half of the industry's 
basic capacity. 

Rapid improvements in textile technology have added to the workers’ problems 
by reducing the amount of labor required per unit of production. Management 
has taken advantage of these developments to extend work assignments inordi- 
nately and has refused to share the gains from increasing productivity. Man- 
hour productivity has risen at the annual rate of 4.5 percent since 1946, with a 
total cumulative rise of 36 percent. Combined with a declining total production 
to an annual rate of 12.7 billion yards from a rate of 14.76 billion yards at the 
end of 1950, these developments have permanently eliminated thousands of 
textile jobs. 

Imports of textiles, including woolens and worsteds, cordage and twine, fine 
cottons, silk scarves, and others, have increased markedly and have accentuated 
the problems of the industry. In the woolen and worsted branch the impact 
of imports has been most severe because of the shrinking American market and 
the concentration of foreign exporters of lightweight fabrics for this country. 

The Federal Government has abdicated its responsibilities in the textile field. 
The defense manpower policy which authorized allocation of some Government 
orders to areas of high unemployment has been scuttled. The protection prom- 
ised by the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act to employers with decent wage 
scales in bidding for Government contracts has been wiped out by the Fulbright 
amendment which authorizes court action to prevent minimum-wage regulations 
from being put into effect. Increases in the minimum wage for work on public 
contracts, from $0.87 to $1 in cotton-rayon and from $1.05 to $1.20 in woolen 
and worsted, have been blocked by such litigation. The Government has refused 
to implement a provision of the tariff agreement which authorizes higher rates 
to protect the woolen and worsted industry from growing imports. On the other 
hand, the Government maintains a duty on raw wool which adds to the cost of 
wool products without protecting the wool farmer. 

It also supports an artificially high price for cotton which results in the 
accumulation of a huge cotton surplus and prevents the consumer from enjoying 
the benefits of lower cotton costs. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 1. We call upon the Federal Government to take affirmative action 
to stem the tide of depression in the textile industry: 

(a) An agency should be set up by Congress to represent the textile industry, 
labor, and the public for the purpose of enforcing a basic 35-hour workweek in 
the industry at 40 hours’ pay. The agency should be empowered in periods of 
distress to limit machine operations to two shifts per day. 

(bv) A program of stockpiling needed military fabrics should be created now 
so that production orders can be released immediately. 

(c) American textiles should be used in the same fashion as surplus food and 
coal for the relief of needy nations overseas. In similar fashion, textiles should 
be distributed to needy Americans as surplus food is now distributed. 

(d@) Contracts should be negotiated with mills in distressed manpower areas to 
reemploy the unemployed. 

(e) A systematic investigation should be undertaken of ways to breaden the 
use of wool fibres as well as cotton. The Department of Agriculture should pro- 
vide leadership in establishing a wool fabric “library” to stimulate new design 
and aggressive merchandising. 

(f) Industrial expansion programs must be revised to locate new plants in 
areas where surplus manpower is available. 

2. We support the proposal of the House Ways and Means Committee to dis- 
allow, for tax purposes, the deduction of rent from taxable income by industrial 
companies which lease plants built from the proceeds of municipal bond issues. 
This action would be a suitable first step in eliminating State and local tax 
exemptions and other subsidies to private enterprise. 

3. All profits and capital gains resulting from the liquidation of mills should 
be taxed at a special rate of 25 percent and the proceeds used to finance local 
development programs, to aid workers to adjust themselves and to set up public 
works and the development of local resources and facilities. 

4. We call upon the Senate Committee on Labor and Education to look into 
the use of capital gains taxes, local subsidies and corporate mergers as stimuli 
to the liquidation of business enterprises. 

5. The Federal Government should provide a research organization for study- 
ing methods of broadening the markets for textile fabrics. 
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Appenpix IV 


SUMMARY OF INTERINDUSTRY LABOR MosILiry: THE CASE OF THE DISPLACED 
TEXTILE WorKrER, BY WILLIAM H. MierNyYK, Director, BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
AND EcONOMIC RESEARCH, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 


This survey was conducted to discover to what extent New England workers 
displaced from their jobs by the liquidations of textile mills are finding employ- 
ment in the region’s expanding industries. Discussions of recent economic trends 
in New England have either ignored this question or have assumed that the 
displaced workers have successfully made the transition to new employment. 

setween January 1951 and October 1953, manufacturing employment in Massa- 
chusetts declined by 2.6 percent, although total nonagricultural employment in- 
creased by 1.6 percent. The durable goods sector of manufacturing industries 
showed a net gain of 15,300 jobs in this period, but the nondurable goods sector 
showed a net loss of 34,900 jobs. 

The most rapid growth during this period occurred in the electronics industry 
where employment increased by 22.5 percent, and in some branches of the apparel 
industry where employment increased by as much as 25 percent. 

Most of the loss was concentrated in New England textile towns which have 
been hard hit by the protracted slump in textile employment which started in 
1948. 

The case study method has been used to investigate the meaning and impact 
of textile unemployment to the New England economy. 


METHODS OF THE STUDY 


Six case studies were made, one each in Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Providence, and in one nontextile area where the sole textile mill was 
liquidated within the past few years. In each case a sample of displaced textile 
workers was selected for study. In all, the experiences of more than 1,700 dis- 
placed workers were analyzed. Of these, more than 1,400 were interviewed, and 
the remainder were contacted by mail surveys. The cases selected were well 
distributed both geographically and over time, and there is a strong presumption 
that the experience of the workers studied is representative of a much larger 
number. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Forty-three percent of the sample workers were unemployed at the time 
of the survey, and 30 percent had been continuously unemployed since their 
layoff. Some workers had been laid off 24%4 years prior to the survey which 
was conducted between September 1953 and March 1954. An additional 12 per- 
cent had withdrawn from the labor force. Some of these were past the retire- 
ment age, but others had withdrawn because of their inability to find work. 
The remaining 45 percent were employed. 

2. Younger workers were more successful in finding jobs than those past the 
age of 45, but about 30 percent of the unemployed were under 45. 

38. In spite of the sharp decline in textile employment since 1951, 36 percent 
of the employed sample workers were once again at work in textile mills. Others 
were employed by a wide variety of manufacturing industries with no more than 
7 percent going to any single industry group. Next to textiles, service occupa- 
tions provided the best source of jobs. About 50 percent of the employed had 
jobs as janitors, nursemaids, chambermaids, hospital attendants, porters, etc. 

4. Sixty-four percent of the employed sample workers were earning less than 
they had before losing their mill jobs. Another 12 percent reported no change 
in earnings, and only 21 percent reported higher earnings. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the six cases leads to the following general conclusions: 

1. Fewer than half the displaced workers were reemployed, and two-thirds 
of those who had found jobs were earning less; in some cases the decline in 
earnings was substantial. 

2. Workers displaced from their jobs in a highly diversified, nontextile area 
were less successful in finding employment than those in textile areas where 
other mills offered job opportunities to some of the displaced workers. 
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3. Although textile employment was declining during the period covered by 
the survey, more of the displaced workers had found new textile jobs than in 
any other industry or occupation. 

4. The majority of those who had found nontextile jobs indicated a preference 
for textile employment. 

5. Almost half of the employed thought their new jobs were generally less 
satisfactory than their mill jobs had been. 

6. More than half of the employed were without work for 10 weeks or less 
between jobs. In other cases, however, the period of unemployment ranged 
from 11 to more than 31 weeks. 

7. The average worker in the survey was older than the average member of 
the civilian labor force in Massachusetts. 

8. Ninety percent of the employed workers found their new jobs through friends 
or relatives, or through application at the gate. 

9. A very small percentage of the unemployed were on relief. Almost one- 
third were receiving unemployment compensation; one-fourth were dependent 
upon the incomes of husbands or wives, and 12 percent were dependent upon 
other relatives. Another 13 percent received some form of retirement income 
including social-security payments. 

10. In general, the displaced workers were not well informed about local labor 
market conditions. Their attitudes and outlook were heavily colored by their 
personal experiences. 

The report shows that the loss of textile jobs has had a serious impact on 
the economy of New England. The growth industries have not provided enough 
jobs to absorb new entrants into the labor force as well as the displaced textile 
workers. AS a consequence the unemployment rate in New England is above 
the national average. 

Although this resort deals with the experience of workers attached to a par- 
ticular group of industries, and the areas and the length of time covered have 
also of necessity been limited, the findings and conclusions are not equally re- 
stricted. They should apply in some degree to other industries, places, and times. 
There are labor market areas in New York and Pennsylvania, for example, 
which have experienced the same problems faced by many New England 
communities. 

Positive programs of aptitude testing, retaining, and job placement may ame- 
liorate conditions in the depressed communities, but such programs can be suc- 
cessful only if there is a high level of employment in the country as a whole. And 
even then the problem of reemploying the older displaced workers will remain 
particularly intractable. A further decline of textile employment in New Eng- 
land would add to the transitional difficulties since the report shows that the 
remaining textile mills in New England have provided the best source of jobs 
for the displaced workers. 


STATEMENT oF WILLIAM-H. MIeERNYK, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, NORTHEASTERN 
University, Boston, Mass. 


I have been asked by the New England Textile Committee to appear before 
this committee to summarize the results of a research project, recently completed 
by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research at Northeastern University 
dealing with the employment experience of displaced textile workers in New 
England. 

It has often been assumed that textile workers displaced from their jobs by 
the liquidation of New England mills have been absorbed by establishments in 
other industries which have been expanding in this region. For many years 
competition from lower wage Southern mills has had an adverse effect upon 
textile employment in New England. Although there has been some expansion 
of employment in other industries, much of this has occurred in nontextile areas 
and there has been considerable chronic unemployment in New England textile 
centers since 1947. Our study was made to test the hypothesis that displaced 
textile workers are finding employment in other industries or in nonmanufac- 
turing occupations. The results are summarized in the tables appended to this 
statement.’ 

In all, six case studies were made in the areas listed in table 1. The mills 
involved had been liquidated over a period ranging from 6 months to 2% years 


a 





1 All of the tables are taken from ch. 2 of Interindustry Labor Mobility, a report of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, copyrighted by Northeastern University. 
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prior to our survey which was conducted between September 1953 and March 
1954. They were selected to obtain a good sample of representative mills, both 
geographically and over time. 

We found that about 43 percent of the displaced workers were unemployed 
at the time of our survey. Another 12 percent had withdrawn from the labor 
force, although not all of the latter were voluntary withdrawals. About 30 
percent of the total group had been unemployed continuously since their layoff. 
Men were more successful than women in finding jobs, but 33 percent of the 
men were unemployed when interviewed, and 21 percent had been continuously 
unemployed since their layoff (table 2). 

The sample workers were relatively old compared to the civilian labor force 
of Massachusetts (table 3). On the whole, younger workers were better able 
to find jobs than those past the age of 45, although nearly 30 percent of the unem- 
ployed were also under 45. 

Textile mills provided the chief source of employment despite the fact that 
textile employment in New England was declining during the period covered 
by our survey, while employment in other industries was increasing. Nearly 
36 pereent of the displaced workers who found new jobs were once again working 
in a textile mill. The next largest single group found service jobs, mostly in 
relatively low-paying, unskilled occupations. The expanding industries employed 
a small proportion of the displaced workers (table 5). 

Sixty-four percent of the sample workers reported that they were earning less 
than they had prior to their displacement (table 6). Forty-seven percent felt 
their new jobs were generally worse than their mill jobs had been, and 54 percent 
of those who found nontextile jobs indicated a preference for textile employment 
(table 8). 

Short-run labor mobility and immobility are matters of degree, and our survey 
revealed some of both. But in view of the employment trends in New England 
during the period covered by our survey we found a surprisingly small proportion 
of displaced textile workers employed in the expanding industries. This is not 
due to their unwillingness to accept other jobs, but to a lack of job opportunity. 

This survey suggests that if large numbers of manufacturing workers are 
displaced from their jobs through liberalization of our foreign-trade policy 
we should not assume that they will be automatically absorbed by other manu- 
facturing industries, or that they will readily find employment in nonmanu- 
facturing jobs. The displacement of textile workers in New England has been 
largely due to interregional competition. The employment effects of inter- 
national competition should not differ significantly from those of interregional 
competition. 

It is unrealistic to assume that declining employment in some industries will 
always be offset by an expansion of job opportunities in other industries in the 
same labor-market areas, or that displaced workers are able to move without 
difficulty to other labor-market areas where job openings might exist. 

We found that workers often have only the mostfragmentary information 
about labor-market conditions, and this has been supported by earlier studies 
of labor mobility. All of the employed workers in our sample were actively 
seeking jobs. They were unable to find employment in their own communities, 
and many were unable to move because they owned their homes, they felt that 
they were too old to make a new start in another community, or they were 
unaware of job opportunities elsewhere. 

Our survey reveals some of the imperfections in the operation of the labor 
market which are not obvious to those who base their conclusion upon highly 
aggregated statistical data. If there is to be a further displacement of manu- 
facturing workers in this country, however, these problems cannot be ignored. 
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APPENDIX TABLES 


TaBLe 1.—Workers included in survey by labor market area 


Interviews Mail returns To 


Percent of | Percent of Percent of 
Number total in Number total in Number grand 
each case each case total 


ahaa | 15.6 
Pe MAWOP A cc -. -oou suns. : } ll 

; | , 18 
Nontextile areas ' 17 
Providence . 29 | 22 


TABLE 2.—Subsequent erperience of former milliworkers 


Female 
Employment experience 
Number Percent | Number! Percent 


Presently employed, 1 job since layoff ___- 301 38. % 214 
Presently employed; several jobs since | 
layoff st : ‘ 153 19 
Unemployed now, had job at one time-_--_| 101 | ’ 113 
Unemployed since layoff... __..._-- : 166 21 345 
Unemployed, and withdrawn from labor | 
pal 66 s x” 


787 100 9.8 1, 705 


TABLE 3.—Age and sen distribution of sample workers by employment status 


EMPLOYED 


Female Total 
Age group Ee — 


Number | Percent Number | Percent 


24 and under ' 20 | 11 

UR a anc ad inn ccheas ac data loaipi dt Rial Sedaleaal 117 | 25. 8 | 74 

OP 00 Gis idcbaue eS ae secatcehadeltinbenahiatedadead 114 2! | 104 

| 7 : 100 

} 34 

66 and over at f l 
Unknown 3 


100. 324 


UNEMPLOYED 


24 and under 
Bice atin acctaning eaintiaeanenna | 29 
i iccicinndwcsebieeitcawcdéncinniees 


56 to 65 
66 and over 
Unknown 
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TABLE 4.—Duration of unemployment 


Male Female Total 
Number of weeks a a ‘ - 


Number Percent _Number| Percent | Number] Percent 


0 to 5...- “ d 233 51.3 73 22 
6 to 10___- , “sak 54 11.9 46 14. 
11 to 15 , 3 33 7.3 20 6 
16 to 20 naan , wnicaath 16 | 3.5 18 5. 
21 to 25... nie an 26 5. 34 10. 
26 to 30___- : 27 | 5 30 9. 
31 and over. .- . wé 32 7 79 24. 
No answer. -. be “= 33 7.3 24 7. 
| 


306 
100 
53 | 
34 | 
60 


ae OCI Onmnhw 


Total 454 100. 0 324 100. 


TABLE 5.—Distribution of employed workers by industry 


Male Female Total 


Number | Percent | Number! Percent | Number) Percent 


Manufacturing: 
Ordnance 
Food 
Textiles 
A pparel 
Rubber and products. 
Chemicals._. 
Paper, etc _ - 
Fabricated metals stein 
Nonelectrical machinery 
Primary metals 
Electrical machinery 
Leather and shoe. -- int 
Printing and publishing. --- 
Furnishing and fixtures 
Transportation equipment--_-_--. 
Instruments (watches) --. - 
Jewelry. 
Toys 
Lumber -- —— 
Photographic equipment. 
Miscellaneous 

Nonmanufacturing: 
Construction 
Service = 
Government. 
Armed Forces 
Retail trade - 
Warehousing 
Miscellaneous. ae bote 1 
Unknown. -------- oicht ; 1 


7 


= 
on 


5 
110 
43 
8 

5 

9 

2 


. oo 
HON ARORA 


mr pnwp 
coor 


ee 


4 
| 


53 | 


a 


5 
8 
4 
2 
1 
4 
.2 
2 
.2 
.6 | 
3 
3 
a 
.2 
4 
.0 


COW ee OO 


1} 


| 
| 


Total 7 ge 54 | 324 | 100.0 | 778 
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TABLE 6.—Comparison of earnings on old and new jobs 


Mak 
Earnings of employed workers — 


Number | Percent 


No changetn earnings... 
Higher earnings on new job 
$1 to $5 per week... 
$6 to $10__-. 
$11 to $15__- 
$16 to $20_.- 
$21 or more... 
Higher but amount unknown.. 
Higher earnings total. .- 
Lower earnings on new job: 
$1 to $5 
$6 to $10... 
$11 to $15___ 
$16 to $20... 
$21 or more__- 
Lower but amount unknown. 
Lower earnings total. 
A RE: > 3.1 


100. 0 32 100.0 


TABLE 7.—Skill required on new job’ 


| Male Female 
Amount of skill fo LS 


| Number | Percent | Number Percent | Number 


More. .... : ; : | 111 27.7 4 20.1 
Less ep eee oe ee 140 34.9 ! 39.1 
Same...... eat ee 110 27.4 30.3 
No answer.......... ee 3 40 10.0 10.5 


401 100.0 x 100.0 


1 Answer to question: ‘‘Do you feel your present job requires more, less, or the same amount of skill 
your job at the mill?” 
? This question was not asked in Lowell. 


TABLE 8.—Job evaluation of employed workers 


| 


Male Female 


Number | Percer Number | Percent 


Attitude toward present job: 
New job better -_-_-__- ‘ ; 163 35. § 74 22.8 
New job worse___-_--- 190 41.¢ 176 54.3 
About the same----- pba 82 18 65 20.1 
No answer t 4.: 9 2.8 


Total iis 100 324 100.0 


49.; RR 60.3 
40. § 45 30.8 
21 9 13 8.9 3A 
215 100. 146 


100.0 2 261 100 


237 52. 3 6 
185 40 3 
32 7 2 


7 51.5 404 51.9 
5 41.7 41.1 
2 6.8 54 6.9 





NIRA Sink sohSce baad elem 454 100. 324 100.0 778 100.0 


? Answer to question (asked of workers in nontextile jobs): ‘‘Would you prefer a job in a textile mill to 
your present employment?” 
2 This question was not asked in Lawrence. 
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TaBLe 9.—Willingness to move from the area’ 


Male Female Total 


| Number | Percent Number Percent | Number Percent 


197| 36.7 119 19.1 316 
258 48.3 417 36 
79 14.8 87 


100.0 623 100.0 | 1, 157 


534 | 


i Answer to question: “‘Would you leave the area if you knew of a job elsewhere?” 


Nore.—This question was not asked of the employed workers in Lowell; it was not asked of any workers 
in Lawrence. The “‘noanswer” categoryincludes those who had retired, and members of the Armed Forces. 
The question was not answered by many of the mail respondents. 


APPENDIX V 


Copy oF LetreR From TWUA-CIO (CoLtumBria County, N. Y.) To SENATORS 
Irvine M. Ives aNnp HERBERT H. LEHMAN, CONCERNING DISTRESS CAUSED BY 
CLOSING oF A. D. JUILLIARD PLANT 

FEBRUARY 24, 1955. 

Dear Senators: The Stottville plant of the A. D. Juilliard Co. has been closed 
since September 1953. The A. D. Juilliard Co. was bought out by the United 
Merchants & Manufacturers for exploitation of the company’s tax position. 
The latter explains the transaction in its annual statement as resulting in a 
reduction in Federal taxes during the year ending June 30, 1954, of $1,300,000 
and an unused loss carryover as of June 30, 1954, of $14 million. 

Since the acquisition of the A. D. Juilliard Co., the United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers have liquidated both the Rhode Island and Stottville, N. Y., mills. No 
separation pay was paid. The employees who have been attached to this plant 
for several generations have been abandoned without any provision. The com- 
pany has paid off the stockholders, while the employees had to fight to get 
money owed them by the company. 

As there is no other employment in this community, and very little in the 
surrounding area, they have suffered through 17 months of hardships and 
privations. 

We believe that such utilization of the tax laws by this company is unethical 
and unjust. The least that should be done is to provide that the profits made 
on this transaction be returned to the community to help it through these 
difficult times. Instead, at this time of great tragedy, 500 workers and their 
families and an entire community have been left stranded. 

We call upon you in the interest of the great American Nation to prevent such 
episodes in the future. The tax laws of this country should not encourage nor 
allow such liquidation of plants. The tax benefits gained at the expense of 
the Federal Treasury should not accrue to speculators and financiers but should 
be available to the local community and workers for their rehabilitation. 

More immediately, we petition you to intercede through law, administrative 
act, or personal intervention to have the company immediately turn this plant 
over to the community and help finance its rehabilitation. 

We understand that this plant is now on the books for $300,000. If it is 
granted to the citizens of this town, the company will gain a tax advantage 
of $150,000, so that its very act of generosity to the town will prove profitable. 
Certainly, part if not all of this profit gained from the Federal Treasury should 
be given to the community to help rehabilitate these properties. 

We urge your immediate attention to this vital and pressing problem. 

Very truly yours, 
DoNALD HASSETT, Manager. 
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Aprrenprx VI—A 
{From Daily News Record] 
The Pulse of the Market 


CONTINUED DEcLINE In BaG Trape BUYING CAUSING CONCERN To Corton TEXTILE 
MILLs 


(By Harry Jenkins) 


Continued decline of the bag trade as a major tser of cotton textiles is a 
cause of increasing concern to producers of these fabrics. They point out that 
this gradual slipping away of this once large market is making itself felt in 
almost every other category of the gray goods business. 

This problem has been with the industry for the past 2 or 3 years, with both 
burlap, and then paper competition, taking this business away from higher- 
priced cotton. Mills have been getting off gray goods for bag use for many 
months now. For instance, one large mill, that was 100 percent on sheetings 
from 1937 until 3 years ago, is now running about 15 percent of its looms on 
these goods and is planning to cut this by one-third in the next few weeks. 

The answer is simple, a bag manufacturer told Daily News Record. It 
costs $278 to get a thousand 100-pound bags made of 40-inch, 48 x 44, 3.75 yard 
sheeting. The same amount of feed can be carried in paper bags for $123, he 
declared. 

The result has been switching of looms into other types of fabrics. Mills 
have put in new machinery in some instances and gone into print cloths. Others 
have invaded such cloths as soft-filled sheetings, drills, twills, and many others. 
These goods, in turn, excepting 39-inch, 80 x S80, 4.00 yard, print cloth, have felt 
the effects of this added loomage. In a number of cases, prices were forced so 
low, some houses that had been running on them for years, became discour- 
aged and got off. Others reported prices slipped well below the break-even 
point on many of them and remained there for a considerable time. 

In 1939, 816,000,000 yards of cotton textiles were eaten up by bag makers, 
according to the National Cotton Council. In 1953 this figure was down to 
413,437,000 yards. 

Latest figures in the market here indicate that in the period 1951—54, decline 
in bag trade buying of class A sheetings was 40 percent, on B sheetings about 31 
percent and in osnaburgs about 44 percent. 

Use of cotton fabrics for bags declined 22.8 million yards, or 5.4 percent, in 
1954, as compared with 1953, these figures indicate. Loss in sheetings was 
reported as 21.3 million yards, or 9.5 percent. Use of 31-inch, 48 x 48, 5.00 yard 
sheeting, was down 2 percent in 1954 compared with the preceding year; use of 
37-inch, 48 x 48, 4.00 yard, down 14.5 percent compared with 1953; 40-inch, 
48 x 44, 3.25 yard down 1.3 percent ; 40-inch, 48 x 44, 3.75 yard down 17.4 percent ; 
and 40-inch, 44 x 40, 4.25 yard up7 percent. 

In 1939-40 the average monthly cutup of cotton cloth by bag makers is re- 
ported as 71.0 million yards and for 1950 it was 46.3 million; 1951, 45.5 million; 
1952, 40.1 million; 1953, 35.0 million; and 1954, 33.1 million. 


Aprenpix VI-B 
[From the Journal of Commerce, March 14, 1955] 
VINYL Goops GAINS CITED IN UPHOLSTERY 
(Philadelphia Bureau) 


PHILADELPHIA, March 13.—Vinyl sheeting and vinyl fabric-backed materials 
are becoming an increasingly important factor in living area furniture, aceord- 
ing to manufacturers of vinyl products here. 

The viny! industry here is reported to have gained about 20 percent in business 
volume over the first 2 to 3 months of 1954. Further increases, ranging up to 35 
percent, furthermore, are predicted by some observers for the first half of this 
year, compared to a year ago. 
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TEXTURED TYPE POPULAR 


The big swing this season in both home and office furniture is toward textured 
vinyl surfaces, including nubby, grained, and embossed effects. Plain surfaced 
vinyl, however, still is in considerable demand for various purposes, particularly 
where a leather effect is wanted. 

Producers in vinyl materials now are designing new textures which are espe- 
cially suited for the living room and den. 

Unsupported viny! sheeting still is being used in considerable quantities for 
living and dining area furniture where deep springs are not used. Fabric- 
backed vinyl sheeting, however, is being used for almost all deep-spring up- 
holstery. 


Aprenpix VI-C 
{From the Journal of Commerce] 
CANVAS Faces POLYETHYLENE FILM RIVALRY 


Canvas is facing increasing competition from polyethylene film in the con- 
struction industry. 

Contractors are reported to be using polyethylene film in place of tarpaulins 
for various types of covering, including machinery and supply covers. Since 
polyethylene is moisture resistant, it has been found useful in protecting cement, 
a material which is particularly sensitive to moisture. The film also is being 
used in place of tarpaulins for covering of construction projects during bad 
weather. 

The use of polyethylene film in various kinds of construction work is likely 
to increase steadily, according to some trade sources in this field, since it is 
suitable for a high percentage of the jobs in which canvas now is used. 


[News release, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, New York, N. Y., Monday, 
March 21] 


Appenpix VII 


New York, N. Y., Marcu 20.—The Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, has 
lodged a bitter protest with Secretary of Agriculture Benson against the Gov- 
ernment’s plan to abandon its research work in the textile and apparel fields. 
News of the plan leaked out of a closed congressional hearing 2 weeks ago and 
has since been verified. 

In a letter to Benson, William Pollock, the union’s executive vice president, 
said abandonment of the 25-year-old research activity “comes at a time when 
the textile industry is in its greatest need of assistance in broadening its markets 
to stimulate business and restore employment.” 

“The continued dismantling of the Federal agencies necessary to keep our in- 
dustries virile and alert and to stimulate invention can only spell further blight 
upon the textile industry, already beset by many other difficulties,” Pollock 
continued. 

“As you must know, we have for the last 2 years been pressing the Federal 
Government to take action toward alleviating the persistent textile depression. 
As a result of your order the industry will get less help than ever. We cannot 
too strongly express our dismay.” 

The text of Pollock’s letter follows: 


Dear Sir: We read with great astonishment that you have ordered the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics to abandon its research in the field 
of fabrics and apparel. This order comes at a time when the textile industry 
is in its greatest need of assistance in broadening its markets to stimulate busi- 
ness activities and restore employment. 

Many of the Bureau’s investigations provided invaluable information for the 
textile and apparel industry and they have offered insights and information 
necessary for reconstruction of the industry on a sound basis. 

We urge immediate reconsideration of your action and the restoration of 
the activities performed by the Bureau in the field of apparel. 
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The continued dismantling of the Federal agencies necessary to keep our in- 
dustries virile and alert and to stimulate invention can only spell further blight 
upon the textile industry, already beset by many other difficulties. We cannot 
have a full employment economy if these aids are not provided. 

As textile workers, we believe this action is improper and unwise. There is 
as much justification for research in the apparel and textile fleld as in the field 
of human nutrition. Human clothing and nutrition have been the primary con- 
cern of this Bureau and its work must be fostered in the interests of the well- 
being of the American people. All groups—consumers, workers, manufacturers, 
and the Government—need an agency providing the objective data which has 
been furnished by this Bureau at a modest Cost. 

As you must know, we have for the last 2 years been pressing the Federal 
Government to take action toward alleviating the persistent textile depression 
As a result of your order the industry will get less help than ever. We cannot 
too strongly express our dismay. 

The restoration of the projects in textile and apparel research is imperative 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 


Aprenpix VIII 
TEXTILE MERGERS 


The current merger movement represents the second wave of consolidations 
in the textile industry. The first, the major one, occurred during the period from 
1944 through 1948. It converted an industry of individual, small units into one 
of giant corporations. During this period most current big textile organizations 
were created. We have since witnessed further consolidation of these organiza- 
tions which have acquired competitive mills and have become more significant as 
other mills have been eliminated through liquidations. Approximately 700 indi- 
vidual plants employing close to 200,000 persons since the end of the war have 
been liquidated. 

The first movement of consolidations was induced by several factors. Cor- 
porations enjoyed large profits and employed them for extending control. The 
excess profits tax law encouraged sales of mills by older owners or estates which 
wanted to leave the business. The low capitalization of the mills made them 
targets for high tax levies. Through sales, the owners could convert their 
profits into capital gain which were taxed at lower rates. The buyers ac- 
quired a favorable high tax base for their new properties and were able to pay 
off the former owners from the surpluses accumulated in the acquired companies. 
Others bought mills to acquire fabric sources at a time when textile materials 
were searce. Selling agents and houses bought mills to assure supplies. Mills 
bought selling houses to guide their own sales. The huge profits during the 
war and immediate postwar periods favored these mergers. 

The new wave beginning in 1953 has already gained tremendous sweep. In 
1953, 35 companies were bought, involving 70 plants with some 24,000 workers. 
In 1954, 46 companies involving 136 plants and employing 42,000 workers were 
bought up or consolidated. Already in 1955 we have records of 13 companies with 
27 mills employing 9,000 persons which have been consolidated and the trade 
press daily carries stories of additional impending mergers. 

The current mergers are being encouraged by our tax laws. Mills which have 
incurred losses have been bought by profitable corporations in order to use these 
losses to offset their own profits and therefore escape substantial Federal taxes. 
Already several companies boast of substantial tax savings through such acquisi- 
tions. Other companies have been acquired because of the desire to diversify 
operations. More and more mill organizations have undertaken to produce 
fabrics of diverse fibers. The shaky financial position of many woolen and 
worsted organizations made them attractive targets for such mergers. Other 
companies have undertaken to diversify their operations by acquiring factoring 
organizations so that their integration extends from the manufacture of yarn to 
weaving cloth, to finishing, to converting, to selling and financing of their sales. 
In some instances the companies actually produce and sell finished consumer 
articles. The diversification has extended beyond the acquisition of woolen plants 
as companies have purchased finishing operations or competitive units. Several 
mills with selling houses have bought organizations to broaden the range of 
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goods sold by their selling houses. Other mills have been purchased to acquire 
the prestige of one or another label. 

The influence of the giant corporations has also been extended as many of them 
are now selling not only for their own mills but also for independent manufac- 
turing organizations. These giant organizations now dominate very large seg- 
ments of the textile industry. Many cover the broadest range of goods, produce 
fabrics of many different fibers and perform all the services from yarn manufac- 
ture through product selling and financing of customers. 

These large corporations are beginning to consolidate their controls. They 
are setting up their own internal organizations and systems. Their preoccupation 
with the financial aspects of their organizations has absorbed their leadership. 
One consequence of these consolidations has been the liquidation of many newly 
acquired plants in their determination to integrate their operations. Similarly 
their power to coerce and resist union organization has been heightened. They 
present a more formidable tower of strength with which to combat unionism. 
Individual textile workers, brought up to know their employers on a face to face 
basis, are now widely separated from the site of the corporation’s economic and 
policy controls. Production schedules and price levels are centrally determined. 

The textile industry is now dominated in the basic spinning and weaving and 
finishing industries by a group of 43 interests who provide employment to approxi- 
mately 350,000 workers out of the 685,000 workers in the basic textile industry 
(spinning, Weaving, and finishing). It can no longer be presented as an illus- 
tration of the traditional competitive industry. Despite its multiplicity of 
products and special markets, it is now pervaded by giant corporations and 
taking on the characteristics of other oligopolist industries. 

The process of industrial contraction and merger has resulted in the liquidation 
of mills, the displacement of some 200,000 workers and the stranding of many 
important communities dependent upon the textile industry. The needs of the 
people and the communities have seldom been considered in these financial ad- 
ventures. The tax gains secured from the Federal Treasury have been pocketed 
by the financial engineers of these moves. The United States Treasury, the 
community and the workers have lost, but the financial manipulators have 
enriched themselves. The practices, their unfortunate effects and serious dis- 
locations should be investigated by the Congress. 


Apprenpix IX 
ReEpPorT ON HARRIET-HENDERSON CoTTON MILLS 


HARRIET-HENDERSON CoTTON MILLS—AND MODERNIZATION 


The Harriet and the Henderson Cotton Mills are located in the tobacco belt 
of eastern North Carolina, at Henderson, a small town not far from the Virginia 
line. There are really 3 mills, the Henderson Cotton Mills, organized in 1895, 
the Harriet No. 1, started in 1900, and the Harriet No. 2, built in 1909. All 
together they have nearly 89,000 spindles, with the Henderson plant having 44,496 ; 
Harriet No. 1, 10,560; and Harriet No. 2, 23,808. The total number of employees 
is 1,075, of which approximately 575 are connected with the Henderson plant, 
and 500 with the Harriet mills. 

Officers for both Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills are: Mr. J. A. Cooper, 
president, son of the first president and one of the founders, Mr. D. Y. Cooper; 
Mr. John D. Cooper, Jr., vice president and general manager; Mr. M. Y. Cooper, 
treasurer. Both of these men are sons of another founder of the mills, Mr. John 
D. Cooper, Sr.; and Mr. J. L. McInnis, treasurer. Mr. J. C. Farmer is superin- 
tendent of Henderson mill, and Mr. J. M. Proctor is superintendent of the Harriet 
plants. 
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Production—Cotton used: Strict Middling and Middling 1°’, I44"’ 


Mill Counts Product 


Harriet No. 1!..-.--- 
Harriet No. 2! 
Henderson 3 


Single knitting yarns 
Ply yarns—weaving 
Single knitting yarns 


1 Total annual production: approximately 944 million pounds, 
?Total annual production: approximately 25 million yards, 


PLANT PRODUCT 


In general, the mills are making substantially the same type of product that 
they produced when they were first built 50 and 60 years ago. 

The dates mentioned in the beginning of this story are important: 1895-1900- 
1909. At these times the mills were furnished with new machinery which bean 
its long service in propitious times. The mill records show that there was little 
or no change in the machinery during the years from 1910-20, 1920-30, then 
through the depression when sales went down. Then profits went down and 
disappeared. By the mid-thirties the picture was clear, not only in Henderson 
and Harriet cotton mills, but in hundreds of mills in the United States. The 
machinery was old—30—40 years; it was expensive to run, inefficient in operation, 
and represented textile technology of the early twentieth century. 


MODERNIZING TO MEET COMPETITION 


The management of the mills then faced the same problem that confronted 
their colleagues in the textile industry. ‘The difficulty was plain; their mills were 
unable to operate competitively with the old equipment and plant. Some mill 
men tried to hang on, hoping for better days ahead; some were unable to con- 
tinue ; some tried to discard the worst of their old machinery and hope for profits 
made by its replacement. A better plan, it seemed to the management of Harriet 
and Henderson cotton mills was to look at the whole organization, anfl by judi- 
cious planning, careful analysis of needs, and the utilization of a long-range 
program, to modernize the plant, the machinery, the auxiliary equipment, the 
methods, and techniques so that the plants would be really competitive. The 
depression years were followed by war years, machinery shortages, and help 
shortages. But gradually the modernization took place step by step. Today the 
program is fairly complete, at least for two plants, the Harriet No. 2 and the 
Henderson plant. : 


THE TEST OF MODERNIZATION 


Replacement of old machinery by new is valuable only when the results can 
be proved. Quite frequently the old machinery seems to run well; it looks 
fairly good, and in fact there may be no visible evidence of its real cost. To 
the officials of Harriet and Henderson mills, there is an index that serves ex- 
cellently to pinpoint the value of new machinery to a mill; that is, the OMH 
or output per man hour for the mill as a whole. This figure is secured by 
dividing the total production in pounds for a week, for example, by the number 
of man-hours worked in that time for the total mill employees. Frequently 
this is calculated on the number of productive employees only, excluding cleri- 
cal and oftice employees. The resultant figure is important in itself, but if the 
OMH changes when new machinery or new methods are installed, the change 
is proof of the merit or lack of merit of the new machinery or procedure. A 
rise in OMH means that the same number of employees are producing more, 
or that a fewer number of employees is required for the same output. 


MACHINERY MODERNIZATION 


The initial steps in the program of modernizing were taken in 1939. The 
index of OMH was 100, which was taken as the base for the mill operations 
before any improvements were made. 
agement has charted the output per man-hour, and watched its steady rise after 


62617—55 27 


During the years since 1939, the man- 
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each new step in the modernization program. The following chart shows 
the way in which productivity in the mill increased as the modernization took 
place. 

The figures below show that compared to 1938 the present productive ef- 
ficiency for the mill employees is approximately 244 times as great as it was in 
1938. 

As could be expected, the first phase of the modernization program was to 
replace the spinning in both mills. This is sound and wise procedure in any 
complete mill modernization, for it produces more beneficial results than any 
other course. It permits fuel utilization of roving by increasing roving hank, 
and frequently reduces winding costs immediately. Almost 44,000 new spindles 
of Whitin F-2 two-apron spinning were installed between 1939 and 1941. In 
1946, 10 Whitin Model L cards were installed in Harriet No. 1, followed by 70 
Whitin Model L cards in Henderson during the years 1948-51, as well as 14 
more for Harriet No. 2 in 1951. 

Other parts of the modernization program included new looms, winders, over- 
head cleaning, new lighting, elimination of overhead shafting, painting, im- 
proved machinery layout to expedite the flow of work, and cotton classing at 
the mills. 


Output per man-hour—Indez 


Cotton Mill 
2 Cotton |} cloth and 


Millyarn | — aca 
(base index) | ¥#"" 1g 


| Harriet No. | Henderson 
} 
| index) 


100 | 
133 | 
182 

224 | 


The most recent phase of the program has been installation of a large 


amount of card-room and spinning-room equipment in both Harriet No. 1 and 
Flenderson Cotton Mills. 


HARRIET NO. 2—NEW MACHINERY 


s 

In the Harriet No. 2 this included 8 Whitin “KFS” drawing frames, 4 breaker 
and 4 finisher, 5 heads per frame, running 8 ends up. The common top rolls have 
roller bearings on all four lines and use Ermen clearers. 

In 1948, the roving equipment was improved by the installation of 2 Whitin 
“G8C” super-draft roving frames 8’’ x 4’’ for making finer hanks (approxi- 
mately 3.50) with single process roving. This was followed in 1951 by new 
roving for coarser hanks. Sixteen Whitin “G10C” 10’’ x 5’’ inter-draft roving 
frames of 114 spindles each were also installed, and equipped with Whitin- 
Climax ball-bearing front rolls. The spinning installed in 1951 consisted of 16 
Whitin F-2 frames, 252 spindles, 354’’ gage, 2’’ double adjustable ring, and two- 
story creels for the roving which is run double. The two-apron drafting system 
is the Whitin super-draft. Revolving front and back ciearers are used to mini- 
mize picking and cleaning cost. 

For plying yarns, Harriet No. 2 also has 15 Whitin model E dry twisters, 240 
spindles, 344’’ ring, with a differential builder for making a square bottom, taper- 
top package. 

Harriet No. 2—Production weights 


Weaving yarns and ply yarns: 
AN Civic tls vip bali msaii tebe matil eee 12.5 oz.; 40 lbs. 
eR wichita Apiedipeapslenhikienteiptpieaninaiactlaadel tet 50 gr. 
OS ELE IL LION PAE TOE) TS 
Drawing, finisher 55 gr. 
Roving 1.50; 2.00 h. r. 
Counts 12’s—30’s; 12/2-30/2 


HEN DERSON—-NEW MACHINERY 


Modernization of the yarn-manufacturing departments at Henderson Cotton 
Mills in recent years has likewise centered around drawing, roving, and spinning. 
The drawing consisted of 136 deliveries of Whitin “KFS,” installed in 1951 using 


a 
———_ ——_—— 
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8 ends up and similar in construction to the frames described above. Following 
the installation of 4 Whitin “GSC” super-draft roving frames, 152 spindles, for 
making the finer hanks in one process, the mill purchased one 10’’ x 5°° Whitin 
model “G10C” inter“raft roving frame of 90 spindles, and five 11’’ x 5%" 
Whitin model “GizC” inter-draft roving frames, 76 spindles each. The frames 
were equipped with Whitin-Climax ball-bearing front rolls on all lines, for 
elimination of oil in the drafting zone. and minimization of picking, cleaning, 
scouring, and maintenance. 

For filling spinning the mill purchased'14 Whitin F-2 spinning frames, having 
34"’ gage, 1%.’’ double adjustable rings, ball-bearing tension pulleys, and 
Whitin medium No. 4 spindles, with a total of 4,368 spindles. The rolls are a 
combination of Whitin-Climax ball-bearing front line and Whitin-Cleandraft 
middle and back lines which run so clean and lint free that ends down have 
been reduced far below standard expectancy, and cleaning and picking reduced 
to once in several hundred hours instead of the former once-a-shift, expensive 
time-consuming operation. 


Henderson mill—Production weights 


Single knitting yarns Cloth yarns for bag sheeting 


Laps goccencscee| IAT ens 013 Ibe, 
Card sliver_...-. ‘ 55 gr. 
Drawing, breaker . . , ; 
Drawing, finisher | Oger. 
| fii’'xs! 6” 0.76 h. r. 
PFD eink cnn nicsctcccccsseese eee’ LAR. Ff. 
| {10""x5/” AO b. r. 





New warp frames were also installed in 1952. These Whitin F-2 frames have 
252 spindles, 3%’ gage, and 21%”’ rings, ball-bearing tension pulleys, with a total 
of 5,040 spindles. Whitin medium No. 4 spindles are also used. 


GENERAL 


The management of the Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills have achieved 
the maximum results from the comprehensive modernization by the utilization 
of the best in textile manufacturing methods and procedures, highly skilled super- 
vision, modern machinery maintained at the modern efficient operating condition 
by regular maintenance at the minimum. Utilization of employee skills te 
achieve maximum efficiency and provide lowest direct costs at each process are 
also important. 


SUMMARY 


In this brief résumé of a mill modernization program only the.highlights can 
be given, but the outlines are clear and the proof conclusive that it pays to mod- 
ernize. With costs low enough to permit competition in difficult times and a 
truly modern plant complete with the best of machinery that is flexible and 
adaptable for the unknown future, the management of Harriet Cotton Mills and 
Henderson Cotton Mills can expect continued success. As associates in this long 
span of cotton manufacturing, Whitin is proud of its part and contribution to 
the success of this organization and its managers. 


Mr. Barkin. I shall read the first paragraph, since that voices our 
sentiments, 

The present hearings are significant, for they highlight the inaction 
of the present administration on behalf of the Tltelaeed industries 
and areas. Concerned with the maintenance of favorable conditions 
for capital in the expanding industries, it has neglected the areas which 
have either been stagnant or actually contracting. Instead of exam- 
ining them as potential cancerous sore spots in our economy underly- 
ing the current uneasiness and impairing the entire economy, admin- 
istration leaders have turned away from these concerns with occa- 
sional remarks of sympathy and commiseration. The administration 
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does not want to take heed of the experience of the twenties. In the 
midst of the booming real estate and stock markets, to which Senator 
Fulbright is properly addressing himself, large foreign investments 
and ex faaherthiet as you know, at the present time our exports have 
boomed because of European recovery—and extensive pe tr 
change, the economic sickness of both coal and textiles, were harbinger 
of the oncoming collapse. No single administrative representative has 
truly concerned himself with or appraised the significance of the 
troubles in these depressed industries and areas. They have focused 
on broad global figures forgetting that underneath are the fires which 
may destroy even a high employment economy. 

Senator Neely, our first comment is that we are perturbed about 
this inaction, for it neglects the well-being of hundreds of thousands 
of people and hundreds of communities really in need of help. Its 
philosophy denies the Government’s responsibility for employment 
opportunities for all. 

Borrowing from the earlier preachments of the Committee for 
Economic Development, with which you are no doubt very much famil- 
iar, this big business administration resists activities to elevate our 
economy to a full employment level. 

There is no need of my reciting figures which are contained in this 
statement, on the extent of the unemployment which now prevails, 
which I think probably reaches well on to 5 million people. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in February was 2% 
percent above the 1947-49 level, despite the fact that production has 
risen 31 percent above the 1947-49 level, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Index on Production. 

Mr. Chairman, the present administration in various connections 
has indicated that one of the reasons it has been unwilling to do things, 
to help this distress is the fact that such aid might inspire inflation or 
create inflation. But we have the testimony of its chief economic 
adviser, Dr. Arthur Burns, before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, in which he affirms a principle which is widely ac- 
cepted among economists and which was very well stated in a re- 
cent issue of the magazine published by David Lawrence (U.S. News 
and World Report, March 11, 1955, pp. 25-27), and which Senator 
Morse introduced in the hearing recently on the floor of the Senate; 
namely, that where there is so much unemployment and so much un- 
used capacity we cannot really have inflation. And Dr. Burns, in his 
statement says: 

At a time when there are extensive unused resources, the existence of a (Fed- 
eral) deficit, even on a cash basis, need not mean that inflationary pressures 
exist. It may mean just the contrary. The very fact that you have unused re- 
sources may well mean that there is a downward pressure on prices, even though 
you have an unbalanced cash budget. 

In contrast to its concern for the inflation are effects of programs 
which assist the distressed industries, communities, and people, we 
have the generous record of this administration with respect to the 
incentives and guaranties which it has furnished to the vigorous and 
the wealthy. 

There is no point in setting forth the detail of this record. The 
public is well familiar with it and we outlined the material in our 
statement. 
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The administration leaders have stated the trickle-down theory and 
have accepted it as a premise of their economic thinking. The result 
is that they have sponsored and granted one concession after another 
to the wealthy and the vigorous. 

The best evidence of it, of course, is the current consideration of the 
subject of tax exemptions, wherein Democratic groups have sought 
tax exemption for the low income groups. It has caused an avalanche 
of protest both from the President and Secretary Humphrey, despite 
the fact that it was only an effort to correct an imbalance previously 
created by the tax bill, passed and approved by the Congrese of the 
United States. 

The administration leaders have made one grievious error. They 
have assumed that all entrepreneurs would take advantage of these op- 
portunities. They have not taken into account, or have blinded them- 
selves to, the fact that stagnant or contracting industries have not 
even had the resourcefulness to capitalize on these opportunities, with 
the possible exception of the speculators or financiers, who have been 
liquidating corporations through the merger process. 

Another factor, which we dec ‘ry, and which has aggravated the « ‘on- 
dition of these distressed industries, is the present administration’s 
philosophy for decentralization, which is shearing off many of the 
Federal activities and is best represented by the present report of the 
Hoover Commission on the problem of financial lending institutions 
maintained by the Government. And I quote Congressman Holi- 
field’s remarks and dissent, in my statement which indicates the spirit 
in which he believes—and I share his sentiments—the present Hoover 
Commission report was drafted, 

It is a document designed to return all the financial lending activi- 
ties of the Government to private institutions, thereby resulting in 
higher charges and curbing the possibilities of loans to the farmer, to 
the worker, to the homeow ner, and small business. It is to increase 
charges and discourage lending. 

This demand for decentralization is, of course, humorous, when one 

ealizes that only 25 years ago, the Republican Party was the party 
which represented centralization and delegation of authority to the 
Federal Government. 

I say here: 


Possibly the change in political complexion of Governors as a result of the 
1954 election may initiate a new swing back again toward the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but this is, of course, for history to tell. 

The decentralization policy has had bad results, including an- 
archistic competition among local communities, through subsidies to 
industry, to induce them to locate in their confines. 

As a result of the absence of adequate planning devices and the vol- 
ume of unemployment, underdeveloped, undeveloped, and distressed 
areas are vying with each other in attracting new businesses. The 
favors they offer are well know n, and we sh: ill have more to say later 
about them in connection with the textile industry. 

The result is, of course, that the industrial location specialists now 
bargain off communities against one another by comparing the spe- 
cial benefits they offer their clients. This is truly unfair competition 
and subsidizes “incentive enterprise” at the expense of the American 
community. 
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Senator Neely, we have gone to the administration on numbers of 
occasions. President Rieve, with whom you are personally acquainted, 
has appeared before the Secretaries of various departments, Cabinet 
Ministers and advisers in the White House. We, along with him, and 
independently, have moved, and we are rebuffed at each instance. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in 1952, appeared in Lawrence, Mass., when he 
was a candidate for the Presidency, and promised help. The next 
we knew about it was that the Secretary of Labor, the first Eisen- 
hower Secretary of Labor, went up to Lawrence and told them, “We 
won’t give up any help. You try to solve your own problem.” 

Then Secretary Weeks sent a member of his staff to Lawrence, with 
a group of realtors, and the only solace he could offer, after that visit, 
which was made before the 1954 election was, “The textile business is 
finished.” Look for something else. 

That is the kind of assistance we have received. 

We wrote to the President of the United States, asking him to inter- 
vene and set machinery in operation which will help this industry. He 
turned this letter over to Mr. Hauge, and Mr. Hauge wrote to Mr. 
Rieve, asking him to submit a plan. We submitted a plan, and a 
copy of that correspondence is herewith attached. Then that was 
referred to Secretary Weeks. Nothing came of that until I appeared 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, indicating that 
the Department of Commerce has this matter on its desk, and nothing 
was being done. 

After that hearing, we were invited to meet with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce in Charge of Domestic Affairs, Mr. Teetor. We had 
a long meeting with him which is described in one of our appendixes in 
here. But in order to be sure that our understanding of this attitude 
was correct, I asked Mr. Teetor, in correspondence which I have in- 
cluded in the appendix what we might expect. And this was his 
reply, and I am quoting, from a letter of March 25, addressed to me: 

As I pointed out to you in our discussions, the Department of Commerce is 
doing its utmost to carry out the Administration’s policy of encouraging a 
healthy, active economy, which will provide the most favorable conditions for a 
continued high level of business and industrial activity. We realize, of course, 
that under our free-enterprise economy, the Federal Government should not 
inject itself into the internal problems of individual industries. We feel that 
industry itself can do a far more effective job of solving its own problems and 
charting its own course than any governmental agency could do for it. We will, 
<i —- cooperate and assist in any situation where Federal activity is appro- 
priate. 

Senator Neety. Do you know of any method by which your organ- 
ization or any other can chart its course so as to avoid annihilation, 

rovided the Government is permitting competition to come here 
rom foreign lands that cannot possibly be resisted ? 

Mr. Barkin. We have found, and I shall set forth, the areas where 
foreign competition has to date been very destructive in our industry. 
After all, this is a very big industry. Within it, we have felt, as we 
set forth, very serious competition to date in the woolen and worsted 
industry, in the carpet and rug industry, in the screen-printed scarf 
industry, in the soft fiber industry, and occasionally in the rayon 
staple industry. 

nd, of course, during the last few months we can’t of course 
interpret it fully, but there was a marked rise in Japanese fine 
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cotton goods and velveteen goods. These are the areas where the 
impact of imports has been significant. | 

But, as we testified before the Senate Finance Commmitte, we 
are very much concerned about any further lowering of the tariff 
rates at the present time, particularly the bill which is being con- 
sidered, because it has a double hangman’s noose on us. It pro- 
vides that not only may there be a 15 percent, reductions of 5 percent, 
for 3 succeeding years, but it also provides that additional conces- 
sions may be granted to Japan in order to foster trade with Japan. 

Unfortunately for our relations with that country, one of the 
industries which Japan would like to expand is the textile industry. 
And that, consequently, would be a very significant threat. 

I have also testified before the various committees in connection 
with this subject and indicated that I think that our Federal Gov- 
ernment has been very remiss in the design of a program to help the 
Japanese. 

In this connection, I think that America’s policy with respect 
to Japan, its economic design, has not been as imaginative as is 
necessary. I fortunately was sent by the State Department in the 
summer of 1953 to Japan to report on conditions in that country. 
And after my visit there, I met with Ambassador Ellison, and I 
reported on what I had seen and my suggestions. 

Senator Nree.y. Did you find what has already been proved here 
by another witness, who was testifying for the pottery industry, that 
the wages paid a workman in America for 1 day’s employment will 
hire 9 men to work the same number of hours in a similar factory 
in Japan ¢ 

Mr. BarkINn. In the textile industry in the good plants, the average 
earnings are about $20 per month for 48 hours a week. That is 
something like 192 hours for $20 per month. There are certain adjust- 
ments, because they get paid for sick leave, the earnings are approxi- 
mately 10 cents an hour, in contrast to the earnings in the woolen 
and worsted industry of $1.50 an hour and in the carpet industry of 
$1.80 and in the cotton industry of about $1.30 an hour in the United 
States. ‘ 

Senator Nrety. Do you think that our industry can exist, continue 
to exist, in the face of that competition without some additional 
protection ¢ 

Mr. Barkin. Senator Neely, it so happens that right at the moment 
we would be threatened. It is probable that in the cotton industry, 
which is the most important single point of import from Japan, 
our productivity is rising so fast that probably in 5 years we might 
even outdistance them in productivity so that they would not be 
able to compete despite their low wages. 

But at the present time it is a very serious danger to us. 

Senator Neety. Do you think that your industry could survive the 
15-percent cut that is provided in the pending bill ? 

Mr. Barkin. No; that would be very dangerous. 

_Senator Neeny. Provided the President saw fit to grant the addi- 
tional 15 percent during the 3-year period ? 

Mr. Barkin. We would find that reduction a very serious threat. 

We are very much concerned, in this connection, Senator Neely, 
about one argument which is very often used by the proponents, 
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namely, that the President of the United States can be relied upon to 
prevent industries from being injured. 

Senator Nrety. Well, we know that is not true. Anybody who has 
been reading the papers for the last 15 or 20 years knows that that is 
not true. 

Mr. Barkin. We had particular examples of the nature of the re- 
view which is given to the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the printed-scarf-industry case. The Tariff Commission rec- 
ommended higher rates for that industry on two occasions. Both 
times the President, I presume as a result of counsel with the Budget 
Director and others, denied this petition. Well, we don’t now have a 
screen-printed scarf industry in the United States, as a result of that 
action. 

It is rather interesting that the major impact of it was that the tens 
of thousands of people who were employed in that industry in Puerto 
Rico were the people who most suffered; because the American indus- 
try, American employees, were primarily employed on the printing 
of the searf. The sewing was done in Puerto Rico. It had previously 
been performed in New York City and other large urban centers. 

But as a result of the development of industry in Puerto Rico, most 
of that work was transferred to Puerto Rico. So the result of the 
President’s action was primarily to throw out of work tens of thou- 
sands of workers in Puerto Rico who have been employed on this 
kind of work. 

We are feeling the impact of competition, as we set forth in our 
statement already, without any further reduction in rates, in these 
major areas that I have indicated. 

For example, in the soft-fiber industry, the binder twine and baling 
twine industries have been practically reduced to an infinitesimal 
part of what they had been, because these two items are now on the 
duty-free list. And we cannot, obviously, compete in the manufac- 
ture of those products in the United States when they may come in 
duty free from other parts. 

Senator Nrexy. Is it justifiable to deduce from all that you have 
said that your entire organization is opposed to the extension provided 
in the pending bill known as House bill No. 1, which is now before the 
Committee on Finance, with the provision in it that the President can 
lower the tariff during the next 3 years 15 percent? 

Mr. Barxrn. Senator, we have taken a slightly different position 
with respect to it. 

Senator Negevy. Well, will you just, in a few words, state what your 
position is? 

Mr. Barxrn. Yes. Our position is that the textile industry should 
be exempt from any further lowering, because we think that that is 
justified, because it is a basic American industry. 

Secondly, we have said that since any generalized reduction will 
affect primarily the textile industry, because the free traders or liberal 
trade groups have estimated that 50 percent of the increased imports 
which would result from the lowering will affect the textile industry, 
we have urged the exemption of the textile industry from this H. R. 1. 

Senator Nee.y. Well, if that exemption is not granted, would your 
industry be for or against the bill in its present form ? 
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Mr. Barkin. We would rather see the act continued without any 
change in the future. We do not want any further lowering of rates 
in the textile industry. 

Senator Neety. Then, specifically, in the event that it 1s impossible 
to obtain the exemption—I am going to vote for the exemption you 
have mentioned. But nobody can be sure that exemption will be 
granted. If it is not granted, would you rather that your friends 
would vote for the bill or against it 

Mr. Barkin. We would rather if there were a bill on the floor which 
merely extended the act in its present form without granting the 
President any additional rights or privileges in reducing rates under 
the bill. 

Senator Neety. We will probably not get the kind of a bill you are 
talking about. We will probably have to vote on this bill. Would 
you rather vote for this bill or against it ¢ 

Now, I think that is a very simple question, and I want to know, 
because I am going to help protect you, but I want to know what 
your attitude is about it. 

Mr. Barkin. Frankly, Senator, my difficulty in answering straight- 
forwardly, which you obviously note, is that we are concerned with 
the fact that the American Government has made such a vast commit 
ment to the other nations of the world in this field, that is a mis 
leading commitment but nonetheless one that exists, that we hesitate 
to take the last resort of killing the reciprocal trade program com 
pletely if that is the choice with which we would be confronted. It 
might set back the prestige of the United States in view of the com- 
mitments which have been made. 

But we would favor, Senator, your taking every action which sought 
to protect American industries from further damage. And in voting 
against H. R. 1, we would urge a substitute amendment which would 
continue the present reciprocal trade program without any further 
rights or privileges granted to the President of the United States. 

Senator Neety. But if that motion were voted down, as it probably 
will be, then you would prefer to give the President the power to cut 
the tariff on your textiles 15 percent more during the next few years? 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, putting it perfectly frankly, if I were in 
your position, I think the way I have spelled it out—— 

Senator Neety. I know what to do in my position. I am going to 
vote against this whole thing, and although I helped to put this law 
on the statute books, if there are not some exemptions I am going 
to vote against it. Fifty percent and more of the commerce of the 
United States now is absolutely free trade. If we get a little more of 
it in West Virginia and Kentucky, we are all going to be in the poor- 
house. 

Mr. Barkin. I would endorse your action, the action that you take, 
in supporting the exemptions and voting against the bill as it is at 
present before you. 

Senator Neety. I am hoping we will get a few of those exemptions 
so that I can vote to continue the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
as a statute of the United States. I believe in that theory. I think 
it has been beneficial in the past. I think it can be very beneficial 
in the future. Nobody wants more than I do to continue to increase 
the commerce of the world. But I cannot vote for it when it is pauper- 
izing more than 1214 percent of the people that I represent and put- 
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ting them on the dole and sending them and their wives and their 
children over the hill to the poorhouse. I cannot vote for that, and 
I do not intend to vote for it. 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, it is fundamentally that concern which has 
prompted us to take the action and the position we have. The am- 
biguity in our position which you have properly underlined arises from 
the fact that we believe that the liberal-trade forces in this country 
have come to realize that in their pressure for dogmatic, full, free- 
trade position they have overstepped the bounds of realism and pro- 
priety and good commonsense. And in serving their own cause—I do 
not want to repeat the testimony I presented before the Senate com- 
mittee, but in just 1 or 2 short statements, I will say this: 

My belief is, Senator, that the American import policy cannot ef- 
fect a balance of payments, an American balance of payments, and 
improve the buying power of other nations to the extent that the free- 
trade groups urge. 

More important for increasing imports in this country is the 
maintenance of a full employment economy rather than a reduction in 
the level of tariff rates in this country. And I set forth that argu- 
ment and the facts in support of it in my statement before the Finance 
Committee. 

Moreover, Senator, this judgment of mine has been arrived at 
after sharing in the deliberations of a committee, a special import com- 
mittee, organized by the Twentieth Century Fund, in connection with 
a special study which is to appear very shortly. And all the other 
members of the committee happen to have been liberal-trade people. 
Many of them are among the most outstanding advocates of free 
trade. But I think our judgment is correct when our report shows 
that the American international position and the position of other 
countries in relation to our country will not be improved as much by 
lowering of tariffs as it would be by the Federal Government insisting 
on maintaining a full employment economy. 

Imports declined last year because our economy suffered from 
unemployment. And if the present administration does not deliber- 
ately apply itself to the maintenance of a full employment economy, 
it will so seriously reduce the volume of imports into this country 
that the reduction of tariff rates under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act will not offset the contraction. 

During the first 2 months of this year, when some businesses, some 
heavy-goods industries, increased their activities, imports increased. 
Imports into this country have been and increasingly will be raw 
material rather than manufactured goods. 

The whole import policy of this country today is misconceived. 
It originated at a time when the other countries of the world were dif- 
ferently patterned and constituted. At the present time, the imports 
we get are imports of traditional goods, the goods manufactured by 
industries which are declining. 

Senator Negety. Mr. Barkin, let me ask you a practical question here, 
something we can get our teeth into. Do the members of your union 
operate the Viscose plant in Parkersburg, W. Va.? 

Mr. Barkin. Correct. 

Senator Neety. Do you know that 3 years ago it had 3,500 people 
employed and only 900 jeople are employed there today ? 

Mr. Barxin. Correct. 
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Senator Neety. Do you think that a bill for Mr. Eisenhower to cut 
the tariff 15 percent would help that plant down there, the 2,100 who 
have lost their jobs on account of Japanese competition during the last 
2 years? 

Mr. Barry. Senator Neely —— 

Senator Neety. Well, now will you not answer that question ? 

We are going to come to the question: Do you want to do what the 
Christian Science Monitor said about a year ago, in a banner across the 
page, “Eisenhower headed for free trade.” 

I want to know whether you think, if we follow that theory and 
have free trade from Japan and these other countries, it will help the 
situation in Parkersburg, W. Va., or help the 2,100 of your men who 
lost their jobs because not of this free trade but the competition we 
now have with Japan under the existing law. 

Mr. Barkin. Again, the problem in Parkersburg, as one of our wit- 
nesses who will speak will indicate, does not originate primarily with 
—— from Japan. 

senator Negty. Well, some of the employees think it does. Because 
they have written me very directly about it and said they do. 

Now, they may be mistaken about it, of course. You know better 
about it than they do. 

Mr. Barkin. But Japanese imports, if permitted to come in, in any 
volume, would, in the rayon staple division, seriously threaten whatever 
volume of employment there continues to be in the rayon industry. 

All of our problems are not attributable to imports. Our problems 
. in the textile industry will be aggravated by imports; and we are 
therefore urging that they shall not be so aggravated, because we have 
suffered, like the coal industry, some of the largest reductions in em- 
ployment. But, fundamentally, I think, in the statement of our prob- 
lems, the imports have hitherto been, except in very small areas, such 
as I have noted, primarily in the scarf and soft fiber, and somewhat 
in carpets, and a slight bit in wool, not the major cause of our diffi- 
culties. And that is why you have detected a certain ambiguity and 
difficulty in answering. Because, in all fairness, I do not want to throw 
the blame for our difficulties on import policy. The blame does not 
rest primarily on import policy. It rests primarily on the deficiencies 
within the enterprises and the managements of our industry, which we 
have set forth. 

Senator Nzety. If it is, then, purely a problem between you and the 
management, there is not much this committee can do about it. This 
committee is charged with two responsibilities. Those are to ascer- 
tain, if we can, the cause of metic, semmaronr in the United States and, 
secondly, to make recommendations, after we ascertain that cause, that 
will enable the Congress intelligently to legislate. 

Now, we cannot heal the disease if it is just trouble between you 
and your employers. There is not much that this committee can do 
about that. 

So, anything that pertains to that relationship, unless it is of a very 
unusual nature, will have to be adjusted somewhere else. If it is 
something that can be adjusted by a tariff law, or by restrictions, 
quota restrictions, on importations, that is something for legislation. 
But if, as you have indicated now, it is simply a domestic matter, a 
matter between you and the employers, or the owners of the industry, 
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there is not much this committee can do and there is not very much 
use for us to discuss that at great length. Because that is not within 
our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Barxrn. Senator, in this area there are the problems in the 
woolen industry, where we have been very seriously affected by im- 
ports, in the screen-printed scarf industry, which has been eliminated 
by imports. 

Senator Neety. Well, what do you recommend specifically that 
the Congress do about it ? 

Mr. Barkin. Well, we have recommended 

Senator Neety. You have said that you recommended that there 
be a reexamination. Is an investigation what you want, or do you 
want some legislation ? 

Mr. Barkin. We want legislation in terms of the tariff which would 
prevent further grants of tariff-rate reductions by the President of 
the United States in the textile items. 

Senator Nery. All right. That is thoroughly understandable. 
Of course, I don’t think we will get to vote on that proposition. I 
think we are going to be maneuvered into a position where we have 
got to do 1 of 2 things, take this bill as it is or vote against it. That 
ismy judgment. At least, I have fear that that is going to be the case. 

Mr. Barxkry. If they give you no other choice, we would urge you 
to vote against the bill in its present form. 

Senator Nrety. Well, unless we do something of that kind, unless’ 
we stop it now, what is going to happen in a few years, if the views 
of Henry Ford and the other absolutely free traders prevail, is that | 
this is the last time there will ever be in your lifetime and mine a 
reciprocal trade act which will be passed by the United States. It will 
go out of existence. It came very near doing that over in the House 
last time. Unless we can get a few exemptions against this flood of 
imported oil and particularly against this glass and pottery and some 
of these imported textiles, it is the last time we will have the Hull 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act extended. And I helped to put that 
on the statute books, and I would like to keep it there, but I am not 
going to keep it there as long as I know it is pauperizing people to the 
extent of billions of dollars more than we are getting from its op- 
eration. 

Mr. Barkry. Senator, we are wholly in agreement on that. We 
appeared back in 1945 in favor of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement. 
Our organization appeared in favor of it. And we voiced exactly 
the same sentiments as you do. We believe that in the interest of 
maintaining the principle of international trade which we have fos- 
tered, it is urgent and incumbent upon the proponents to accept these 
amendments and to provide a rational and practical system. Other- 
wise they may force us, men like yourself ath others, and we who have 
endorsed the principle, to get into the opposite camp, which we would 
do with great reluctance, but they cal necessarily force us into it. 
And consequently, it is with that plea that we have appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee, urging them to introduce that degree 
of practicality into the operation so that we can maintain the system 
itself. 


Senator, we have several other witnesses here. I would just like 
to run through our testimony very quickly. 
Senator Negety. Well, we will have to speed this up. 
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Mr. Barkin. We may say this, that our industry has suffered the 
closing of some 700 different plants, which has displaced somewhere 
close to 175,000 to 200,000 workers. 

The result of that has been that there has been 2 permanent shrink- 
sge in employment, which has affected every State in the Union, both 
in the North and the South. There is not a State of the Union in the 
United States in which textiles exist, in which employment at the 
present time and during the last year has not been below February 
1951. And I repeat that because many representatives of Southern 
States are not fully aware of this fact : that despite their increases, the 
newspaper stories of increased plants in their particular States, actual 
total employment in every State, including the Southern States, has 
shrunken during these last few years. 

Even the State of South Carolina, which has had the greatest tex- 
tile growth, has suffered in net employment during this period. 

Consequently, our problem is a common one. We have lost export 
markets, Senator, which are extremely important. 

This may interest you. We have not only been hit by imports, but 
we are losing export markets. 

Senator Nrety. Well, then the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act is 
not working perfectly in that area. 

Mr. Barkin. That is right. And we used to oe a billion and a 
half yards of textiles. It is now down to a half billion. Most of it 


goes to Canada, the Philippines, Cuba, South America, and South 
Africa. 

Under the GATT agreement, the new treaty which is being nego- 
tiated by Canada and Japan will close out a good part of the 200 


million yards that goes to that country. 

The only reason we have a market in the Philippines is our duty- 
free agreement with the Philippines. That has a terminus to it. Cuba 
as a market has been heined several times, because its special treaty 
arrangements with us can be terminated at will, and negotiations have 
recurrently occurred between the State Department and Cuba, which 
will permit Cuba to lower the preferential rates for us. 

So, very frankly, we are being hit very severely. We have lost a 
billion yards of textile exports. We have a half billion left. And that 
half billion is very much in danger, and I think that all sober students 
and members of our industry know that that half billion rests on a 
very insecure foundation. 

So we are being hit by losses of exports of tremendous volume, and 
now we are being hit in our own market. Several industries are seri- 
ously injured at the present time under the current rates, and further 
reductions would be very disastrous. 

Senator LeHmMan. May Lask you one question? You made the state- 
ment, which I am sure is accurate, that there is unemployment in every 
section of the country. 

Mr. Barkin. Yes. 

Senator LenmMan. But the degree of unemployment, as I understand 
it, is far more acute in the New England States and the Middle Atlan- 
tic States than in the Southern States. 

Mr. Barxrn. Correct. 

Senator Lenman. How much is that due to the moving of mills and 
machinery from the North to the South, and also how much is due 
to the fact that it has been virtually impossible to organize the south- 
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= T to the same degree that they have been organized in the 
Nort 

Mr. Barxrn. Well, I am sure that the shrinkage in the northern 
mills, the greater shrinkage in the northern mills, as contrasted with 
the lower rate of shrinkage in the South, is in part due to the fact 
that we have been less successful in organizing in the South than in the 
North. It has permitted the employers to pay lower wages, particu- 
in in the woolen and worsted industry. And, very frankly, much 
of the growth in South Carolina during the last few years has taken 
place in the woolen industry, and thereby represented a shift from 
worsted production primarily, worsted production in New England, to 
that of South Carolina. And the fact that wages in the worsted in- 
dustry were so low in South Carolina was one of the primary factors 
in effecting that shift. 

We have witnessed sharp reductions in employment and increases in 
mill closings during the last year in New England and in the Middle 
Atlantic States. We have witnessed some mill closings in the South, 
but at a lower rate. 

Seantor Neety. What have you noticed in that regard in the great 
State of New York, which is so ably represented on this committee by 
the distinguished Senator Lehman? 

Mr. Barkin. As the Senator very well knows, because he is in such 
close contact with our conditions, we have delegates here who will 
describe the closing of the Yonkers mill of the Alexander Smith 
Carpet Co. 

Senator Neety. How many lost their jobs in that closing? 

Mr. Barxrn. At is peak, there were 6,000 employees in that plant. 
Immediately prior to the closing, it had shrunk to 2,000. And now 
there are no employees there. That was a plant which had been in 
existence over 125 years in that community. 

Senator Nreety. Am I not correct in recalling that within the last 
4 or 5 years the brokerage houses in New York were commending the 
purchase of the Alexander Smith Carpet Co. stock, on the ground that 
it was one of the great opportunities for investment ? 

Mr. Barkin. Yes. As a matter of fact, that is an extremely im- 
portant factor to note. The Alexander Smith Carpet Co. stock, I 
think, was underwritten by the Morgan Co. Morgan Stanley & Co. 
is the new name for it. That was back in 1946. And they sponsored 
it. They sent in one of their representatives, who operated the com- 
pany from, I think, about 1950. And we attribute a good many of the 
difficulties of that company to the fact that they invited men in to 
manage the company who were not conversant with the carpet indus- 
try and who were accountancy-minded persons, and consequently not 
completely conversant either with the textile industry, carpet industry, 
or labor relations. And their unwillingness to find solutions for the 
problems of location and economy in that mill is in part responsible for 
the closing. They sold a subsidiary of the mill in New Jersey, which 
made hard floor covering, and then they closed the mill in Yonkers, 
N. Y., because they were anxious to get cash, irrespective of the dam- 
age and injury that they may do to the community in which the mill 
had been located. 

The management had no sense of responsibility, because it had come 
in in 1950 and practically displaced the management that had been 
there for well over 100 years. And the result was that we could not 
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t uny sympathy, understanding, or any response to our invitations 
oe a cooperative program for rehabilitation and reconstruction in 
that particular mill. 

Senator Neety. How about the American Woolen Co.? Is it pros- 
perous in New England at the present time ! 

Mr. Barxtn. It has been shrunken. The American Woolen Co. 
has been absorbed by a combine, a merger combine, headed by Mr. 
Royal Little, which absorbed the American Woolen Co., the Robbins 
Co., and the Textron Co. They have closed down 18 of the 24 textile 
mills of the American Woolen Co., 2 of them immediately prior to the 
official merger in New York State, 1 in Utica, and 1 in Fulton, N. Y. 
And most of the others are in New England. 

So we have, I think, 6 mills left in New England and 2 in the 
South in what had previously been the American Woolen Co. 

Senator Nerety. And the American Woolen Co. itself has been ex- 
tinguished entirely ? 

Mr. Barkin. Yes. “Extinguished” is hardly the word, however, 
Senator Neely. 

Senator Nrety. Well, absorbed. 

Mr. Barkin. But with it came an awful juicy bit. I think if I 
carried the sum correctly in my mind, the new company under our 
tax laws was permitted to absorb the losses suffered by the American 
Woolen Co. and carry it as an item against which profits could be 
offset in the future, a loss carryback of somewhere between $45 
million and $50 million. So not only did they close the mills, but 
they now have a provision against future profits of some $50 million, 
which is doing the American Government out of taxes on the future 
profits which those companies may earn. 

And that, I think, Senator, is one of the significant aspects, public 
aspects, of the present merger movement, which requires a good deal 
of public investigation. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, I am placing 
a certain letter in the record now, because I want to ask Mr. Barkin 
about it. 

I have received a letter from Mr. John Edelman, commenting on 
the testimony we received from Congressman Hyde, of Maryland, 
on the 8th. 

I think it would be appropriate to insert Mr. Edelman’s letter in 
the hearing transcript on page 100, following Congressman Hyde’s 
testimony. 

Senator Neety. That will be all right. 

Senator Leuman. The reason I interrupted you in order to put this 
letter in at this time is that Mr. Edelman raises, as I think Mr. Barkin 
did, an extremely important question, both insofar as the continuity 
of our industrial concerns is affected and also so far as the tax rev- 
enues of the country are concerned. 

Mr. Edelman writes, as you have just briefly outlined: 

Involved in this matter of plant liquidation, plant modernization, and plant 
migration are some very tricky tax questions. We have called the attention of 
the Congress on several occasions to the fact that old established and profitable 
textile companies have been liquidated, closed down or merged merely to take 
advantage of the carryback provisions of the tax laws. Incredible as it may 
sound, some textile corporations actually make money by going out of business. 


This is certainly something that should be looked into in connection with an 
overall study of the causes of unemployment in an industry such as textiles. 
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(Full text of the letter referred to appears on p. 44.) 

Now, this question has arisen a number of times at the hearings 
which we are now holding, in the Banking and Currency Committee, 
on the course of security trading. I think ic is a very, very important 
question, and I wonder whether you have any figures or statistics 
that might be of service not only to this committee but to the general 
economy of the country. If you have, I am sure we would very much 
appreciate having them. 

Mr. Barkin. Thank you, Senator. 

As you know, Senator, your office is now looking into the case of 
the closed mill at Stottville, N. Y., of the A. D. Juilhard & Co., which 
had been bought out by the United Merchants & Manufacturers. The 
United Merchants & Manufacturers bought out the A. D. Juilliard 
& Co. with many mills, closed down several of the mills, including 
Stottville, N. Y., and Providence, R. I., and not only did it close down 
the mills but it gained a tax advantage; and its financial statement 
shows that on June 30, 1954, it had an unused loss carryover of 
$14 million, which means that for the subsequent years it can be exempt 
for taxes up to this amount until the period lapses simply because it 
bought up another company, closed down, and refused to operate its 
mills, and, of course, being a new company, it showed no concern for 
the people who were displaced or the community. 

As the Senator knows, Stottville, N. Y., which had only one source 
of employment, is now flat on its back. 

Hudson, N. Y., which is the whole area, is one of our very distressed 
communities, and this, Senator, is one of the serious problems which 
require a very thorough investigation. 

Senator Nrety. Doctor, before you leave that point, could you 
state about how many are unemployed in your industry in the State 
of New York? And I am asking you that because we do have the 
honor of having the great Senator from New York on this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, the decline in unemployment from February 
1951 to January 1955 was 31,000 persons; from 96,000 people to 65,000 
people; and there was a 31,000 reduction in actual employment, which 
is practically one-third of the workers of that State in the textile 
Be that have lost their jobs during that period. 

Senator Lenman. But it is a fact, 1s it not—I am simply asking 
this for the record—that a very large proportion of that 31,000 men 
and women were displaced because of the migration of the mills from 
New York State to other States of the Union, not always in the South 
but to some other States? 

Mr. Barkin. It so happens, Senator, that in this case the tariff has 
played a part. In connection with the tariff, one of the major sources 
of loss has been in the carpet industry, and the carpet industry is the 
one division where there is a serious and present tariff problem. 

Consequently, part of the cause of the shrinkage of the American 
market has been the marked increase in imports of carpets in this 
country. 

There is another illustration. We have had a few cordage mills 
in New York State, and they also are making binder twine up in 
Auburn, N. Y., and in the New York City vicinity, and 1 or 2 places 
upstate. 
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They, too, have been affected by the tariff-import problem. That 
was one of the contributing forces. 

It so happened that in New York State the tariff probably has been 
more critical than in some others. 

Senator Lenman. I understand that. 

But I wanted to ask you this. I understand that the carpet mill in 
Amsterdam, one of the large ones, is moving from Amsterdam. 

Mr. Barkin. To Thompsonville, Conn. 

Senator Leuman. Why are they doing that ‘ 

Mr. Barkin. There are two primary reasons. Woven carpets are 
being threatened by tufted carpeting. That is another type of carpet- 
ing. Secondly, the increase in imports of woven carpets of the kind 
that these companies make, which has risen to the total of 3 million 
square yards, has taken some part of the market. 

Imports 2 years ago were less than a half million square yards. 
Now it has risen to 3 million and has narrowed the market. 

And when you realize the total production of carpets is 55 million 
square yards, imports of 3 million, when they come so suddenly on you 
in the last year, have represented a very serious inroad on the tradi- 
tional market, aggravating the condition most seriously. And the 
imports are precisely in the kind of products which were being made 
in these upstate New York mills. 

Senator Lenman. I understand that fully, and I am in agreement 
with you on that. But why does this particular carpet mill think 
ten are going to be any better off in Connecticut than they were in 

New York? 

~ Mr. Barkin. Because they used to sell the total production of those 
two mills. The industry used to sell 90 million square yards. Last 
year, it sold 55 million square yards. 

Senator Neety. But what difference will it make moving across 
the line from New York to Connecticut ? 

How will that help? 

Mr. Barkin. Because they are cutting their production practically 
in half. They are shrinking. 

Senator Neety. You mean they can manufacture this carpet 50 
percent cheaper in Connecticut than they can in New York? 

Mr. Barkin. No. They are shrinking their total output. Because 
the total market has reduced from 90 million square yards to 55, they 
do not have to produce somuch. They think they cannot sell as many 

carpets, so they are contracting their operations into Thompsonville, 
Conn. They are going to produce less carpets. 

Senator Neety. Then this represents a merger of two mills? 

Mr. Barkin. That is right. 

Senator Nreety. Instead of moving one out to a new location? 

Mr. Barkin. Correct. It is a merger of the two mills for a very 
much lower total production than they had before. 

Senator Lenman. Do they have any advantage on this tax propo- 
sition ? 

Mr. Barkin. No. That was inspired completely by competitive 
problems and import problems. 

I shall not go over the remainder of the statement, because I would 
like you to hear the other witnesses. And I shall conclude by merely 
stating that we appreciate our appearance here, and in view of the 
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fact that our entire statement is in the record, I shall yield to the 
other witnesses, who will tell you about very specific conditions that 
they find, and be able to dwell on them. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Nee.y. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barkin. John Edelman will introduce these witnesses to you. 

Mr. Epetman. My name is John Edelman, representative of the 
Textile Workers of America. 

These witnesses will just testify for a few minutes each, highlight- 
ing specific situations to illustrate Mr. Barkin’s testimony. 

Our first witness is Wesley Cook, vice president of the union, re- 
gional director in charge of Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, 
and director of the synthetics division of the industry. 

Senator Nrety. You may proceed in your own way, sir. We are 
glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY COOK, VICE PRESIDENT, TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, AND DIRECTOR, SYNTHETICS DIVISION, 
TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Coox. My name is Wesley Cook. I live in Falls Church, Va. 

I wanted to talk very briefly, Senator Neely, about the Parkers- 
burg situation. 

As you stated previously, Senator, as to the Parkersburg plant of 
the American Viscose Corp., when I first went there in 1947, they 
employed 5,300 people. By 1951, it had shrunk to about 2,500. 

Now, the figures that I am giving do not include the supervisory 
personnel. You quoted a figure of 3,000, which would be the correct 
figure if you included everybody from the plant manager down to 
the sweeper. 

Senator Nrety. I meant to include everybody, and I used the figure 
that had been given to me, I think, by the Congressman from that 
district. 

Mr. Coox. Last year the plant employed a thousand. Today the 
employment is up a little bit. It is up to 1,300 on a short run special 
order which they have, which they were able to make there, a special 
order for the carpet industry. 

Senator Neety. Was not that employment rolled down to 900 a 
short time ago ? 

Mr. Coox. It was between 900 and a thousand. I round them out 
to the higher figure. 

Senator Nrety. In a letter from some one who lost a job there, I 
think he used the round number 900 as all that were employed. 

Mr. Coox. Let me put it this way, Senator. At no time did we have 
less than 900 people paying dues, so there were a few more working 
than that. 

This plant makes viscose type rayon yarn for the textile industry. 
It is what we call a light denier plant. That means it makes a rather 
fine, thin type of yarn, which normally would go into better women’s 
dresses and the more expensive types of textile cloth. 

The market for this type of yarn has shrunk tremendously. Today 
the sales for that type of yarn are only about 52 percent of what they 
were 5 or 6 years ago. 
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Senator Neety. To what do you attribute that shrinkage ? 

Mr. Coox. The shrinkage is due partly to a change in customer de- 
mands, partly to an introduction sdabe fibers, and partly due to the 
fact that the rayon industry has not been aggressive in developing new 
styles and new interests. 

They had traditionally a market that they never could quite meet, 
so they didn’t worry about the future. That has gone now. 

It has so far gone that there are plant closings in this industry for 
the first time in its history. The same company closed the Marcus 
Hook plant in Pennsylvania, which made 20 million pounds of this 
type of yarn om ear. And they have decided that they will either 
close the Parkersburg plant completely or convert it to a different 
product. And those decisions are now being made. 

Senator Neety. Do you think in these cases the importation have 
had nothing to do with the shrinkage? 

Mr. Coox. In this particular case, the importations had nothing to 
do with it, Senator. 

Of this particular type of rayon yarn, the United States exports 
more than it imports, and the import figure is very low. The Park- 
ersburg plant had a capacity of 50 million pounds of this type of yarn, 
and the imports in 1954 were 2 million pounds and the exports were 
914 million pounds. 

Senator EELY. Now, since you have pinpointed your problem, can 
you tell us briefly what you think the Gieanee can do to remedy the 
situation of which you complain ? 

If it is a matter of the industry not being sufficiently progressive, 
as you say, to keep up with the styles, there is nothing the committee 
can do about that, of course. This committee of the Congress cannot 
tell a manufacturer what he must do or how—he must run his business. 

Now, if you have any remedy to suggest, that is within the power 
of the Congress to translate your recommendation or your request into 
reality, that will be pertinent. But if it is simply a complaint against 
the failure of the proprietors of the industry to be sufficiently pro- 
gressive to make a demand for their product, of course the Congress 
has no control over that. 

Mr. Cook. Well, the largest single contribution which Congress 
could make, I would believe, would be to thoroughly implement the 
Full Employment Act. You know how it is. If you or I were to 
suffer a substantia! loss of income, one of the places where we could 
cut our budgets and save on expenses is to wear the old clothes longer. 
We could not stop eating very successfull. But I can wear my shirts 
longer and I can wear my suits longer, and my children can wear their 
clothes longer, even though they won’t look as well as they do today. 

The failure of our economy to keep pace with our expanding 
population, in my opinion is what is causing the trouble, or a large 
part of the trouble, in the textile industry. 

Now, that is as regards the long run future. 

As far as the particular people are concerned, like the people in 
Marcus Hook and in Parkersburg and in Cumberland, Md., where 
unemployment is severe now and threatens to get worse, the unemploy- 
ment insurance problem, the question of retraining for new jobs, the 
question of adequate social security for the older employees, are of 
paramount importance. That is the direct human problem of the 
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a who are immediately affected. But the general economic 
problem is the problem of boosting this economy up so that it con- 
tinues to expand. And I think Congress can and should have a role 
in setting the conditions and the goals which were intended when 
the act. was passed. 

To get back to Parkersburg, if I may: The products which the com- 
pany is insisting on putting into that plant would be affected by tariffs. 
They are considering putting in 50 million pounds of carpet staple, 
staple fiber, which is a product which they are now making in Nitro, 
W. Va., but for which there is an expanding market providing the 
imports do not overrun the market and take it u 

Senator Neety. From what is that product made? 

Mr. Coox. The raw material is the identical one which is run there 
now. And for that reason they can use a large part of the plant 
equipment. 

Senator Neety. Well, what is the raw material now? 

Mr. Coox. It is w oodpulp. Rayon yard is made from woodpulp. 

Senator Neety. Where is that obtained ? 

Mr. Coox. That is practically all domestic raw material, from 
southern Georgia pine and from Western pine forests. 

Senator Nrety. Does the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., that 
has a plant in Piedmont, furnish any of that ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. They cut it all the way up and down the Appa- 
lachian chain. 

Senator Neety. Does the Piedmont plant supply some of the de- 
mand of your Parkersburg plant? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. It is all domestic. And the chemicals are all do- 


mestic chemicals. There are no imported raw materials used in the 
industry. 

Senator Neevy. Then practically all the raw material used at 
Parkersburg is produced in West Virginia? 

Mr. Cook. I could not swear to that, Senator. Practically all of 
it is capable of being produced in West Virginia. 

Senator Neety. The pulp company that I have mentioned omen 


in Georgia and South Carolina and a number of points in the South. 

Mr. Coox. In the interests of uniform quality, they usually use sev- 
eral suppliers and blend the raw materials, so that part of it undoubt- 
edly comes from outside the State. 

Now, if that plant were to go down, we would have about a thousand 
people who theoretically could be employed in the Parkersburg area 
and other plants, but actually most of them would have very little 
chance to do so. It is an area in which there are new industries com- 
ing in, as you know, some of them across the river in Ohio. And 
there are pretty good paying industries moving into that general area. 
But these people, because they are the last thousand people on the 
payroll, have an average years of service with the company exceeding 
90, and they have reached an age where industry generally will not 
readily employ them. So that they are just not likely to get other 
employment there. 

Now, you have a somewhat similar situation in Cumberland, Md., 
which is a little larger plant. But it also draws its labor force from 
West Virginia in ecnaitienbin extent, up in Representative Staggers’ 
district. 
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In 1937 there were 11,000 employees. By 1951 it has shrunk to 
4,500. At the low point last year it was 1,350. And today, operating 
at about two-thirds of capacity, it is 2,300. 

The plant, if it were to run every single machine installed, full, 
would run with less than 4,000, about 3,500, people. 

This is a community in which there are practically no substantial 
new industries moving in. The people are stranded. Even during 
the war period it was a surplus-labor area, in which the shipyards 
were free to go in and recruit. And today, with the coal mines work- 
ing only a few days a week and many of them closed down, those 
people are completely stranded. 

In this sort of a situation there has to be some kind of long-run 
planning and some way of channeling new industry into the com- 
munity, as well as taking care of the immediate distress problems. 

It would seem to me that on this area-planning problem the Con- 
gress should be able to find a way to do something. 
~ Senator Neety. Well, that is a concrete suggestion, and we appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Coox. Thank you. 

Senator Nreety. Certainly the Congress owes these stranded peo- 
ple the duty of helping to solve their problem. They are helpless, 
as I see it. 

Mr. Epvetman. Mr. Chairman, the next witnesses will be Mr. Wil- 
liam Duchessi, the director of our carpet division of New York City, 
and Mr. Charles Hughes, of Yonkers, N. Y., who will briefly sum- 
marize the situation in New York State in carpets. 
Mr. William Duchessi and Mr. Charles Hughes. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DUCHESSI, DIRECTOR, CARPET DIVISION, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Ducuesst. My name is William Duchessi. I am the director 
of our carpet division of the Textile Workers Union of America, CLO, 
and I reside at 3314 Pearl Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Senator Nerzy. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Ducuessr. Senators, I am primarily here at the behest of our 
people who are involved in our carpet division, which has been very 
hard hit. 

Mr. Hughes will cover the Yonkers situation, but I would like to 
cover a portion of the Amsterdam problem. 

Amsterdam is my home town. All my relatives are involved, and 
all the fellows and girls I went to school with, all who were born and 
brought up with them, are involved. 

We trace the Amsterdam closing of the Bigelow-Sanford carpet 
plant to a great degree to the tariff problem. This was strictly an 
Axminister weaving mill. This company had jacquard and velvet 
weaving in the city. There was no attempt to run away from the 
union to go South. The employer is paying the same wages in both 
plants, comparatively speaking. 

The company had the problem of consolidating under one roof, or 
probably going under completely. This union, in cooperation with 
the officials of the city of Amsterdam, the chamber of commerce, the 
governors of the two States, did everything within its power to keep 
that plant there. 
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Now we have a tremendous unemployment problem. Figures given 
to me by the Director of the Unemployment Insurance Division in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., yesterday, revealed that as of last week there were 
1,993 people collecting unemployment insurance in the city of Amster- 
dam. 

As of the 31st day of December, 1954, 1,000 people have exhausted 
complete benefits and are entitled to no more. The target date for 
the probably complete closing of the Amsterdam mill of Bigelow- 
Sanford is November 1. 

We estimate that there will be approximately 1,700 people unem- 
ployed in addition to the figures I have quoted, which will make that 
particular city of Amsterdam, with a population of 33,000 people, 
with an employable market of 19,000 people—probably by the first of 
November we will have 4,693 men and women out of a job with abso- 
lutely no other source of employment in that area. 

On top of that, we are faced with another problem. We are faced 
with the problem of another big carpet company in that community, 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, at one time employing 4,800 and now down — 
to 3,200. 

The tariff problem can play havoc with that mill, and most of us 
are down here today on the tariff problem. We came down here for 
that, and for this particular hearing, too. 

We feel, particularly on this particular tariff problem, that this 
industry buys $100 million worth of raw materials annually, because 
every bit of raw wool used in the making of carpets and rugs has to 
be imported. No domestic wool is used, because of the type of fiber 
that is needed. It is bought from countries like Iran, India, Aus- 
tralia, and countries that we are trying to keep on our side of the fence 
in this battle with communism. 

They also import every pound of jute that is used in rugs and 
carpets. And we feel, as a labor union and as men who are dealing 
with the carpet industry, that our contribution to world trade is sub- 
stantial, without giving away our market above that which they now 
have, to countries like Belgium, Holland, England, where wage rates 
are 46 cents, 47 cents, and 48 cents an hour, and now there are rumors 
that Japan is going to get into the carpet field. 

And I do not have to tell you gentlemen what the tariff problem is 
with Japan. 

On top of that, there is a rumor in the industry, not official yet, 
that one of biggest carpet companies in New York, the Firth Carpet 
Co., at Firth, N. Y., ona Cornwall, N. Y., just outside of West Point, 
is trying to find space for making some kind of a deal with Puerto 
Rico to manufacture carpets in Puerto Rico. And that is another 
problem. That is the 40-cent business. The minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico is such, under our setup, that they don’t even have to pay 
what we pay here, and we are going to be faced probably—and these 
are unorganized mills, I am talking about now—with the loss of 2 
more plants in 2 communities that can’t stand any more losses. 

So it must be understood that these rug mills are primarily in little 
towns. They are not in big cities. When a rug mill folds up in an 
average community, that is it. There is nothing else for those people 
to do. They have got the problem, like the previous witness has 
stated, that most of our are have reached the age bracket, because 
of seniority in contract provisions, of being over 35 to 40 years of 
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age. Nobody in American industry today, unless we get into another 
war, wants a person over 35 years of age, and they have no place to 
go to. 

~ ‘The city of Amsterdam’s relief rolls are growing. With the shutting 
down of these plants, taxation of necessity has to be shifted to those 
citizens that are left. Because when a plant goes out, it is estimated 
that Bigelow paid roughly 10 percent of the taxes in the city of 
Amsterdam. That beaslitn now must shift to the taxpayers that are 
left, the small homeowners. With that there is the increased burden 
of no jobs, no incomes, and increased taxation, because we just can’t 
shut down our schools, our public projects, and we must maintain the 
standards that we have built down through the years. 

One of the things that really hurts is this particular area of the 
State, is probably one of the oldest areas in America. It was founded 
back in the 1600’s. Today that whole valley, from Hudson all the way 
up to Utica, is hard hit in the textile industry by unemployment. 
Nobody seems to worry about what is going to happen tous. Governor 
Harriman has, since he has taken over office, made it his business to 
look into this matter. 

But I do not think the State can do too much in building factories 
or bringing in industry. I think that is a job for you men in the 
Federal Government. 

I spent 4 years working for this union in the South. We have 
helped expand the South with northern capital. We worked for TVA 
and for all the other things that created full employment for the 
South, and that is the way it should be. But, on the other hand, now 
that we need help, we think that the entire Nation, Representatives 
and Senator of every State in this Union, ought to give help to the 
people that helped their areas when they were in dire need in the 
middle thirties and the early thirties. 

I feel that with this expanding program on the part of the Govern- 
ment in the atomic energy field, the electronic field, and new processes 
coming up, maybe the Federal Government ought to take a look at 
these Seas areas that are being left behind and do something about 
developing some new industry in these areas where we have the skill 
to work, the will to work, and we need employment for our people. 
It is either that, or we go back to relief, the dole, and everything else 
that goes with it. And our people do not want it. We do not want 
WPA’s; we do not want what we had to go through with in 1932. We 
are looking for jobs where we can make an honest living, where we 
can bring our kids up, educate them in a proper fashion, and let them 
take their places in society. 

And we feel that responsibility to a great degree belongs to the 
Federal Government and the people who are controlling the Federal 
Government as our elected Representatives. 

I want to say, Senator, as an aside, that I had the privilege of 
working in your State for our union. I was in charge of the Martins- 
burg, W. Va., area. I saw the Dunn Woolen mill go out of business, 
and the Berkeley mill, in a community of 13,000. I was there when 
it happened. 

We did everything we could. You could place those two closings 
definitely to a great degree to the tariff problem. I don’t have to tell 
you about Martinsburg. It was a town of 13,000. A thousand jobs 
went down the drain, and there is nothing that has come into that 
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community in the last 4 or 5 years to overcome that. Because from 
time to time I go back and see the many friends I have there and visit 
with them. 

Senator Neeiy. And Martinsburg has been listed as one of the dis- 
tressed areas by the Government, as you know. 

Mr. Ducuesst. That is all I have to say on this matter. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, sir. And we hope you will 
come back to West Virginia in the future. 

Mr. Ducuesstr. I will, Senator, every time you run. 

Mr. Epetwan. Mr. Charles Hughes of Yonkers, N. Y., will be next. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES HUGHES, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, CIO, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Mr. Hugues. My name is Charles Hughes, Yonkers, N. Y. May I 
say, Senator Neely, and Senator Lehman, that I have been the repre- 
sentative in Yonkers for the last 11 years, and at the postwar peak of 
employment in Alexander Smith, there were approximately 7,500 
people, inclusive of supervisory, executive, managerial, and technical 
forces. So the total complement approximated about 7,500 people at 
the peak of postwar employment. 

That peak steadily declined, so that in June of last year, just prior 
to the announcement of Alexander Smith’s liquidation, there were 
about 2,000 people, between 2,000 and 2,500 people, who remained 
working in various capacities in Alexander Smith. Currently there 
are something less than 150 people in the process of taking out machin- 
ery and maintaining the plant. But we can readily see that some- 
thing approximating 7,000 jobs have been lost in the city of Yonkers 
in the past several years. 

What it has meant in terms of what has happened to the community, 
of course, is that they have lost. Yonkers has lost its major industry. 
Alexander Smith, Inc., was the major industry in Yonkers for over 
a hundred years. 

The people who remained at the end, the 2,000 or so people who have 
exhausted their benefits so that probably the total picture represents 
6,000 people in Yonkers unemployed. 

Senator Lenman. Is the Smith Carpet Co., going out of business 
completely, or are they moving to some other locality ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, Senator, they are, moving to two different lo- 
valities in the south. They are going to Greenville, Miss., where they 
started construction of a plant about 3 years ago and have built it up 
to a complement of about five or six hundred workers. 

They have a plant in Liberty, S. C., which they have opened in 
recent months, which currently employs probably less than a hundred 
people. 

They will be a much smaller company than they have ever been 
before. But, of course, the primary problem in Smith has been one 
of migration to the south. And, of course, the incentive is obvious, 
when you consider a comparison between the wage average prevailing 
at Alexander Smith prior to the liquidation and the current average 
in Greenville. 
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The gross average in Smith prior to liquidation was $1.80 per hour. 
The average in Greenville, from all figures we have been able to get, 
approximates $1.20 an hour. There is a differential of 60 cents an 
hour, of course, in favor of the Greenville operation. 

Senator Lenman. And I suppose, moving to a new locality, they 
are able to install the most modern machinery there is, which would 
make it more difficult for an old mill like the Smith Carpet Co. of 
Yonkers to hold its own. I mean, I do not know to what extent 
the Smith Carpet Co. has currently modernized its plant by the in- 
stallation of labor-saving machinery and other machinery for in 
creased production. 

Have they done that, and kept pace with the technological advance 
in Yonkers, or have they not? 

Mr. HuGues. Senator, they made some tentative gestures in that 
direction, about the time that they decided to build the plant in the 
South. 

Now, actually, the plant in the South was built by the community, 
through floating a bond issue. The cost is estimated at roughly $5 
million, the cost of construction. I have been there. It is a stream- 
lined, modern plant. And perhaps I should mention, in connection 
with the difference in standards, that the workload, of course, is far 
greater than it is in Yonkers, or that it ever was in Yonkers. 

For instance, there is multiple loom operation in Greenville, with 
single loom operation in Yonkers. So that you have a combination of 
both the differential of roughly 60 cents an hour in average wage, 
combined with the multiple work load. 

Senator LeHman. Have you been able to organize down in Missis- 
sippi at this plant? 

Mr. Huceues. The CIO has assigned an organizer who has been 
there for probably 2 years, roughly 2 years, I think in June. He was 
originally assigned 2 years ago. I have talked with him. I have 
been there in the community. I have talked with some of the 
workers. 

The fear that pervades that community of union organization is so 
intense that I think the possibility of organizing it in the near future 
is very remote. 

Senator Lenman. I am afraid you are right. And I am afraid all 
these things are playing a tremendous role in many of our industries. 
They are moving away from the older States, which are highly organ- 
ized as far as labor is concerned, which encourage organization, as a 
matter of fact, to the Southern States, where they not only do not 
encourage organization but they put every possible obstacle in the way. 

It is a very, very serious thing in my opinion. It certainly must be 
having a great effect in relative costs. 

Mr. Hucues. My impression, Senator, is that in a place like Green- 
ville, the entire community gangs up on the union if it attempts to 
penetrate the situation. All agencies. 

Senator Leman. Are Mississippi and South Carolina the States 
that have the right-to-work laws? 


Mr. Huanes. Yes; they do. Both States do have right-to-work 
aws. 
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Mr. Everman. And they have been energetically and effectively 
working to inhibit self-organization of aioe in the textile and 
other industries in those States. 

Senator Lenman. Parenthetically, I want to say that I think the 
increase in the number of States that have adopted the right-to-work 
law and the States which may still adopt a right-to-work law unless 
something is done about it are the greatest menace that I know of 
to organized labor. 

Mr. EpeLMan. We completely agree, Senator. 

Senator Kirgore. I am just a spectator, but could I ask a question 
through you, Governor ? 

Senator NEEty. Senator Kilgore. 

Senator Kireore. Governor, do you not think that that also consti- 
tutes a handicap to fair competition in business? In other words, if 
wages are equal through an industry, businesses can then compete 
on the efficiency of their organization. 

Mr. Hvueues. I think it has been described here in previous testi- 
mony by Sol Barkin that it is anarchistic competition. And I think 
that is probably an adequate description. 

To summarize, may I point out that the effect of the Yonkers 
closing of Alexander Smith has resulted in two other smaller mills 
closing, Cameo Curtains, Inc., and Parliament Cigarette Division in 
Yonkers. 

In addition to that, it has given impetus to a movement on the part 
of Otis Elevator, the proposal of the Otis management, that they 
move out of Yonkers and establish themselves some place in the Mid- 
west, for various reasons. 

They have used this Alexander Smith closing as a sort of blackjack 
to get concessions, contractually and otherwise, from the workers and 
from the city itself, to get concessions which ordinarily never would 
be granted. 

But they have used the Alexander Smith situation. And the result 
is that if they move out, along with Alexander Smith, which is the 
major industry in Westchester, in the entire county, of course we are 
going to have a very serious problem in the entire county and not just 
Yonkers alone. 

And, of course, whatever remedies can be found by the Congress of 
the United States to bring about a cessation of this movement south, 
this general spreading of unemployment, which is like a creeping pa- 
ralysis—whatever can be done, of course, as a representative of my 
people, knowing the tragedy which we have experienced in Yonkers, 
I cannot urge too greatly your consideration of all measures to cor- 
rect this situation. 

And thank you very much. 

Senator Negety. You are very welcome, indeed. 

Mr. Epetman. Senator, we had scheduled two witnesses to typify 
a southern situation. But in view of your tight schedule, may I just 
present Mr. W. T. Williams and Mr. Charles Entrekin, just to pay 
their respects to your committee. 

We wanted to make it clear, Mr. Senator, if I may take just 20 
seconds to say this, that we are not trying to identify or discriminate 
in our testimony against any geographical locality. 
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We wish to point out that similar crises, similar problems, exist 
elsewhere, even though perhaps less numerous, but still just as tragic 
and perhaps causing more bitter suffering on individuals because of 
lack of local social services and resources. 

We thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator NEeLy. We are glad to have had you, and thank you all for 
coming. 

This hearing is adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Thursday, March 24, 1955.) 








CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lazor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Neely. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and Frank 
V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neety. The subcommittee will be in order. 

President Moody, we are glad to welcome you to the hearing. We 
hope you will proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. MOODY, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN COAL 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Moony. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which I will read, 
and I have some other material that I believe will be helpful for the 
record; and as I go through my statement, I will ask your permission 
to insert certain papers in the record. 

Senator Neety. The insertions will be made. 

Mr. Moopy. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Joseph E. Moody. I come before you to speak for the 
operators of bituminous coal mines in districts 7 and 8. These are 
members of the Southern Coal Producers’ Association, of which I am 
president, and they have mines throughout West Virginia, and ad- 
jacent areas of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. In speaking for 
them I am also speaking for their many thousands of employees and 
suppliers and for the hundreds of thousands of other citizens of the 
southern Appalachian region who are directly or indirectly dependent 
on a prosperous coal industry for their livelihood. 

This committee has already heard testimony to establish beyond 
doubt the serious, even critical, economic condition which has crip- 
pled the American coal industry—not only in the South, but also in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and elsewhere. 

I want to express my appreciation of the attitude and efforts of the 
chairman of this subcommittee, Senator Neely, of West Virginia, and 
of the other members of the subcommittee. We feel that the facts 
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developed here will help in the attempt to find a solution for the prob- 
lem of unemployment in the coal industry and other industries during 
a period of prosperity. We think a cause has been established for this 
unemployment—it is unfair import competition. There are other 
reasons, but almost every industry, which is experiencing difficulties 
today, complains that products from abroad are helping cause them. 

I do not have to tell you that the testimony here shows clearly that 
the coal industry is in a most serious situation. There are some funda- 
mentals about this situation which should be stated and restated. 
Among these are: 

1. American bituminous coal production in 1954 was less than 400 
million tons—a decline from a peak of 631 million tons reached in. 
1947. 

2. Employment in the bituminous coal industry has dropped from 
441,631 in 1948 to approximately 200,000 at the end of 1954. On that, 
the BLS figure is 213,000, and another source shows a figure of 194,000, 
so I used the 200,000. Unemployment-compensation payments have 
been climbing steadily in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
other coal States—particularly in the South—for several years. Unem- 
ployment benefits paid to coal-mine workers in the State of West 
Virginia rose from $1,700,000 in the final quarter of 1953 to $3,345,000 
in the last quarter of 1954. Total payments to unemployed in West 
Virginia increased from $3,464,000 to $6,962,000 in the same period. 

3. The current level of production of the domestic-coal industry 
has fallen below the peril point for national safety, and the industry, 
vast as its reserves and potentials are, could not now, or for some 
time to come, meet the demands for energy that war would thrust 
upon it. 

I might add that just yesterday I was talking to one of the largest. 
producers of coal in the United States, an outfit that has closed down 
several of their mines because they were the less productive and higher- 
cost mines. And I asked him. I said, “How soon could you get them 
back into production?” Because his other facilities in the mines that 
he is operating are pretty well limited to the production, the normal 
production, that he has. 


He said— 


In the first place, Joe, the first thing you would run into would be the matter 
of equipment. Because even to live in a war economy, we would not go back 
into the mines with the equipment we took out of them. That equipment is 
obsolete, and we would never use it again. We would have to have continuous 
miners and special conveyor systems and so forth, even in those old mines. 

And right now I can tell you if you ordered a continuous miner 
today, you would not receive it this year. That is the sort of a thing 
that I think is almost impossible to get across to people who do not 
understand the industry. 

I noticed yesterday, before Senator Byrd’s hearing, Secretary Dulles 
seemed to just pass off the idea that there was any question of capacity 
as far as the coal industry was concerned. Oh, they would always. 
come up. When you pushed a button, there it was. And it just 
isn’t so. 

4. During the 1948-54 period, the imports of residual oil rose from 
53,246,000 barrels in 1948 to 136,209,000 barrels in 1953 and 131,846,000 
barrels in 1954. What the figures will be, both as to unemployment 
and imports of residual oil, when several years from now the St. 
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Lawrence Seaway is completed and this residual oil flood then runs 
throughout our Midwest coal markets, as well as the east-coast mar- 
kets, is something frightening to contemplate. 

The outline of the problem of unemployment throughout the bitu- 
minous-coal areas has been very ably presented by such men as Walter 
R. Thurmond, Congressman Van Zandt, Congressman Bailey, the 
comments from the able chairman, the representatives of the Inde- 
pendent oil producers, and last but not least the outline of this problem 
by the United Mine Workers of America. I will not attempt to review 
all of the testimony and in order to save the time of the committee, 
| will try to avoid repeating it. However, I think it is pertinent that 
we inscribe on this record as indelibly as possible, the fact that those 
who have testified here have indicated that close to 1 in every 10 of 
all of the population in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky 
are now on “surplus-food handouts” with all of the humiliation that 
implies and that in some of the coal-producing counties the figure 
runs as high as 1 in every 3 persons. 

I was in Waterbury, Conn., night before last, and in being questioned 
there, one of the men said, “What is the degree?” and I m: ime a state- 
ment something like that, and then there was an absolute silence for 
seconds after I made the eae and then a man got up and he 
said, “Mr. Moody, you know, I don’t see how the Congress can possibly 
deny you under those circumstances.” 

And I said, “Maybe you don’t, but some other people may. 

But when I think of the problem that we have and the difficulty that 
we have in trying to get it across, it is an amazing thing. 

In anticipation of comments and questions from our critics, it is 
only fair to say that there are other factors than imports, which have 
had a great effect upon the markets of bituminous coal. Two of the 
greatest were the diesel locomotive and that other great invention, 
the long-line pipeline. Both of these will go down in history as 
monuments to the ingenuity of man. No industry has ever had to 
face such developments in such a short time as did the bituminous coal 
industry. Both came to fruition at approximately the same time and 
both in a period of less than 10 years. 

The inroads of natural gas for home heating, and the difficult prob- 
lem of cheap dumped gas for utilities and industrial purposes have 
hurt us badly. We are trying to do something about both, for our own 
good and for the welfare of the Nation. As far as diesel locomotives 
are concerned, the coal industry and other industries allied with it, 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to perfect the coal 
gas turbine locomotive. 

These are domestic issues and we have to face them and we will, 
with all of the strength at our command. However, the matter of 
importation of residual oil cannot be placed in the same category. 
It is an abnormality developed by the policy of our State Department 
and by an international oil cartel. 

Residual oil, as its name indicates, is a heavy black oil left over after 
crude oil is refined. It is used for ships, in large factory installations, 
certain generating plants of electric utility companies and some large 
buildings. It is not used for the ordin: ary domestic heating purposes 
for homes or general industrial use because massive special burning 
equipment is necessary for its use. 
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We badly need the help of the Congress of the United States if we 
are to deal effectively with the residual oil problem. 

Walter R. Thurmond, secretary of Southern Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation, told this subeommittee on March 7 that most of New Eng- 
land’s coal goes from our southern area through Hampton Roads. 
It is carried primarily by three great railroad systems, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, and the Virginian. 

In any effort to try to emphasize our problem and with full knowl- 
edge that the figures will be repetitive to some extent, I think it is 
worth a moment of our time here to review certain figures having to 
do with New England and the eastern seaboard. 

As I stated above, residual oil imports have increased from 53,246,- 
000 barrels in 1948 to 136,209,000 barrels in 1953. At the same time 
and over the same period, the installed capacity in millions of kilowatt- 
hours, the Boston Edison Co. increased from 157.9 in 1948 to 320.4 
in 1953. During that same period the use of coai in thousands of 
tons by the Boston Edison Co. was 448.3 in 1948 and only 1.4 in 19538. 
The residual oil consumed in thousands of barrels rose from 11.0 in 
1948 to 3,397.3 in 1953. This is a dramatic example of what happened 
to our coal market by this public utility, when this flood of residual 
oil came into our east coast markets. Using the unit of 4.2 barrels 
residual oil as equal in heating value to a ton of coal, it is easy to see 
that there has been a displacement in 1953 of over 32 million tons of 
coal annually in this east coast market. This, of course, does not 
include the residual oil produced from imported crude, which would 

raise these totals to approximately 50 million tons of coal annually. 

I would like to interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, that I notice that 
certain people, including Mr. Taft, seem to feel that as far as the coal 
is concerned, what we should do is to somehow take back a percentage 
of the total coal that was consumed on the east coast back in 1940 or 
1939 or 1947 or whatever date they happened to use. And I used this 
example only to show that your electric installations in New England 
and on the east coast have increased dramatically, some 300 percent 
in that same period of time. 

So to say that we had 25 million tons of coal in that area in 1947 and 
that we still have 5 million tons is only to say that we have 5 million 
tons of a now total consumption of maybe three times what we had 
before. 

It is interesting to note that our critics carp on the fact that we 
would not be able to retrieve 50 million or 36 million tons equivalent, if 
the residual oil were to be shut off. We are well aware of that, but, 
with this flood diminished and controlled in accordance with the 
amendment presented to the Senate by the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, we would reach a much better competitive relationship and we 
know on very careful examination that there is almost certainty of a 
return of better than 25 million tons of coal. 

On that, I might say that what we did was have the Appalachian 
Coal, Inc., actually check individual companies who used to use coal, 
who are on our old coal customers’ list, and who are now oil users, 
asking them what equipment they had and whether in proper price 
relationship, stability of market, and so forth, they would use coal and 
could use coal, And the answer was “Yes.” And we totaled them up, 
and it came out to some 24,300,000 tons. So for them to talk about 2 
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million, or as Mr. Taft said, only 7 million replaced, or something like 
that, becomes absolutely silly. 

Senator Nrery. It is the hope of the Chair that we are going to 
have an opportunity to cross examine Mr. Taft a little later in this 
hearing. 

Mr. Sicoie. There will be some increase in domestic production of 
residual oil, but, domestic production of residual oil is an entirely 
different matter. First, from the same amount of crude the domestic 
refineries produce less than one-half the amount of residual oil that 
is produced from the refineries in the Caribbean and Venezuela. See- 
ondly, domestic residual is not subject to market fluctuations that 
affect imported residual oil. Later on in my paper I will comment 
on price fluctuations. 

I do not need to remind the chairman that an inquiry into unem- 
ployment in the coal and other industries which he headed in 1950, 
recommended that something be done to curb residual imports. And 
now in 1955, 5 years later, we find the chairman is the sponsor of 
the Neely amendment which attempts to limit the flood of residual 
oil. 

And with regard to Mr. Taft, it reminds me of something my good 
minister said the other night, in a ministers’ meeting. Referring to 
a particular individual, he said that he didn’t think the man was 
dishonest but that he hed a bad impediment in his veracity. 

We sincerely hope that your amendment to H. R. 1 will be passed. 
All of his fears as expressed in 1950 have come true one hundredfold. 
The damage done by these imports has increased steadily since the 
previous inquiry ceased. Moreover, it has become plain that the 
residual imports are not the normal flow of trade but are a part of a 
plan drawn by an international cartel composed of giant oil com- 
panies which have tremendous wealth and power. And let us not 
underestimate that wealth and that power and the ramifications of it. 

I was in a breakfast meeting this morning where a comment was 
made that I cannot repeat here, to indicate how far that wealth goes. 
It goes down into the little people. 

I feel our own State Department knows very well that a large part 
of the residual-oil imports from Venezuela and the Middle East are 
being dumped in the United States at the expense of the domestic coal 
industry. Furthermore, it is my opinion that our own State Depart- 
ment does not have enough concern for the welfare of the domestic 
economy. 

If there was any doubt in my mind, the testimony of Mr. Dulles 
before the Senate committee would have removed that doubt, because 
he answered every question. 

In almost every trade controversy between domestic interests and 
foreign interests, since World War II, the State Department has taken 
the side of the foreign interests. 

My charges may sound rather harsh but I have made them before, 
I have never seen them refuted, nor any real effort made to refute 
them. As is stated, I think residual-oil imports should be curtailed. 
The evidence indicates that the dumping of residual oil in the United 
States is the byproduct of a cartel’s operation and I think Congress 
should act promptly to put a stop to this scheme which is helping ruin 
the coal industry. 

62617—55-—_29 
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Let me briefly sum up this residual import situation as we see it: 

1. An international oil cartel has divided up the world market. 

2. The sharply rising imports of residual oil from Venezuela are a 
part of the world market plan. 

3. These residual imports do not really benefit Venezuela and they 
are helping wreck the domestic coal industry. The ones who really 
profit are the big oil companies. 

Senator NreLty. Mr. Moody, it is my hope that the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and the Wall Street Journal will note the statements 
that you have just made about the cartels. I think if we could get 
it in those papers, maybe 1 or 2 of these members of this cartel might 
know that we understand what is going on, and their reason for send- 
ing out propaganda now to the fuel consumers, the residual-oil con 
sumers, In New England, to ask their Congressmen and their Senators 
to defeat the Neely amendment, that is designed to stop their efforts 
to destroy the coal industry of West Virginia and the United States. 

Mr. Moopy. There can be no question about it. Asa matter of fact, 
I have the text of such a telegram, which I will read into the record 
later in my testimony. 

Senator Nrety. I hope you will. 

Mr. Moopy. A natural question is what evidence do we have of this 
oil cartel? Does it exist, or is it something dreamed up to help stop 
residual imports ? 

In 1952, the Federal Trade Commission made a staff report to the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business entitled “The Interna- 
tional Petroleum Cartel,” a copy of which I have here. The report 
charged that seven major oil companies, Anglo Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., 
Gulf Oil Corp., Royal Dutch-Shell, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil Company of California, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., and the Texas Co. dominated the world’s production, distribution, 
and marketing of oil. For example, the report said that the 7 
international petroleum companies in 1949 accounted for more than 
half of the world’s crude production of oil, excluding Russia and her 
satellite countries. These 7 giants accounted for 99 percent of 
the output in the Middle East, 96 percent in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and almost 45 percent in the Western Hemisphere. 

These seven controlled in 1950 almost 57 percent of the world’s 
crude oil refining capacity. In the Western Hemisphere, excluding 
the United States, they held more than 75 percent of the refining 
capacity; and in the Eastern Hemisphere, 79 percent. Excluding the 
capacity of the United States and that of Russia, the seven giants 
owned more than 77 percent of the rest of the world’s refining capacity. 

The seven held an even greater control over the cracking capacity 
of the world, and the cracking capacity has more economic signifi- 
cance than crude refining capacity. In 1950 the international cartel 
owned 47 percent of the cracking capacity of the United States, 53 
percent of the Western Hemisphere, 84 percent of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and 55 percent of the rest of the world. 

The giants own two-thirds of the totally privately owned tanker 
fleet and one-half of the world’s total tanker tonnage. 

All the important pipelines outside the United States are owned by 
the seven. 
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Through interlocking directorates, the FTC staff report charged the 
cartel dictated prices and the division of markets throughout most of 
the world. 

Following publication of the FTC report, the Department of Jus- 
tice began an investigation, and a Federal grand jury in the District 
of Columbia started hearings on possible criminal charges of anti- 
trust violations. However, on April 14, 1953, Attorney General 
Brownell announced he would file a civil complaint, charging main- 
tenance of a world petroleum cartel in violation of the antitrust laws. 
He said he would move to have the court terminate the pending grand- 
jury investigation of criminal charges “because”—and I quote the Jus- 
tice Department press release of that date— 
because existing world tensions require that, in the interests of national security, 
enforcement of the antitrust laws in this case be pursued through civil pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator Neery. Do you concur in that sort of procedure? 

Mr. Moopy. I do not. 

Senator Neety. Neither does the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Moopy. I mean, that is fancy work if I ever saw it. 

Sure enough, the criminal investigation was dropped, and on April 
21, 1953, a civil suit charging five major American oi] companies with 
conspiracy to violate the antitrust laws was filed. These five Ameri- 
can companies were Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., the Texas Co., Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, and the Gulf Oil Corp. The five have combined assets of more 
than $10 billion. 

Among other things, this civil suit charged that these five major 
United States companies have been engaged since 1928 in a continu- 
ing agreement and concerted action to maintain control over foreign 
production and supplies of petroleum and products, to regulate im- 
ports in order to control prices, and to divide world producing and 
iuarketing territories. 

Mr. Chairman, this suit was filed almost 2 years ago. What has 
happened to delay trial of the suit, I have no way of knowing. We 
are told at the Department of Justice that the action is in the “live- 
inactive file,” whatever that means, and the Wall Street Journal re- 
cently reported that Government and company attorneys are expected 
to get together this spring to discuss ways of getting the case off the 
district court “inactive list.” 

Senator Neety. In other words, they are going to bury it. 

Mr. Moopy. Bury it without too much ceremony. 

Senator Neety. Without any possibility of resurrection. 

Mr. Moopy. Nevertheless, nothing has been done. Meanwhile, 
cheap residual oil allocated for dumping in this country by the inter- 
national cartel continues to increase in volume. The American coal 
industry continues to suffer shrinking markets, losses, and fast mount- 
ing aeeeeete as a result. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a mimeographed copy of the ean 
of Justice’s civil complaint against these companies, as well as two 
press releases relating to it, both distributed by the Department. If 
you think they would be helpful, I would be glad to file them for the 
record. 

Senator Negety. They will be inserted in the record. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PrESs RELEASE, APRIL 14, 1953 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., announced today that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will file a civil complaint April 21, in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia against major American petroleum companies 
and others, charging the maintenance of a world petroleum cartel in violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

The Attorney General also stated that on April 28, the Department will make 
motions before Judge James R. Kirkland to terminate the pending grand jury 
investigation. Pointing out that the grand jury proceedings are under the 
control of the court, the Attorney General said that the motions will be made 
because existing world tensions require that, in the interests of national security, 
enforcement of the antitrust laws in this case be pursued through civil 
proceedings. 

This policy, he reiterated, in general objective, has the endorsement of 2 
Presidents of the United States, 2 Secretaries of State or their principal repre- 
sentatives, 2 Secretaries of Defense, and in addition, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and a number of present and former Cabinet 
officers. 

In preparing for the steps decided upon by the Department, the Attorney 
General conferred today with oil company counsel for the purpose of enabling 
the Department to learn what it could report to Judge Kirkland on April 28, 
as to the willingness of major companies to produce in the civil action the 
documents the Court has directed them to produce on April 28. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PRESS RELEASE, APRIL 21, 1953 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., announced the filing today of a civil 
suit charging fi.e major oil companies with conspiring to violate the antitrust 
laws. 

Filed in the District of Columbia Federal Court, the suit charged them with a 
conspiracy to restrain interstate and foreign trade, to monopolize fore'gn trade, 
and the monopolization of foreivn trade of the United States in petroleum and 
the principal products of petroleum. In charging violations of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and the Wilson Tariff Act, the suit named as defendants: 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., The Texas Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and Gulf Oil Corp. 

Mr. Brownell said the complaint alleges that the defendants and their sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated corporations, with other corporations and persons, since 
1928 have been engaged in a continuing agreement and concert of action to: 

1. Secure and exercise control over foreign production and supplies of petro- 
leum and petroleum products ; 

2. Regulate imports in order to maintain a level of domestic and world prices 
agreed upon by the defendants; and 

3. Divide world foreign producing and marketing territories. 

Listed in the complaint were 21 principal contracts and agreements now known 
to the Government and described as instruments of the conspiracy and monopoli- 
zation. Also listed were 33 jointly owned companies which the Government 
charges were created to effectuate the conspiracy and monopoly. 

The violations charged in the complaint are alleged to have had as direct 
effects : 

1. The unreasonable restraint of interstate and foreign commerce of the 
United States on petroleum and its products. 

2. The exclusion of other United States petroleum companies from operations 
abroad and the ability to import petroleum into the United States. 

3. Artificial maintenance and increase of domestic market prices at which 
the defendants sell petroleum and products imported by them and products made 
by them from imported petroleum. 

4. Increase and maintenance at high levels of prices charged by the defendants 
to agencies of the Federal Government fur foreign petruleum and products 
required for military and defense purposes. 

The Attorney General, in announcing filing of the complaint, explained that 
joinder of other companies, domestic and foreign, as parties defendant, would 
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be determined after the Government has the benefit of studying documents which 
it is moving to secure from the five defendants and their subsidiaries. 

Motions being served ask the court to order the five companies to produce their 
documents and those of their subsidiaries and affiliated companies located in 
the United States as to their operations abroad and related activities in the 
United States. The documents sought are the same categories of documents 
which the District Court ordered the companies to produce by April 28 in the 
grand jury investigation. 

Mr. Brownell said that if examination of these documents shows the need 
for documents abroad or additional parties, the Government will apply to the 
court for the necessary orders. 

The Government asked the Court to enter appropriate orders to end the alleged 
relations and prevent their recurrence. 


IN THE UNitTED States District Court ror THE District or ColLUMBIA 
Civil Action No. 1779-53—Filed April 21, 1953 


United States of America, Plaintiff, v. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) : Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Standard Oil Co. of California; The Tewvas Co.; Gulf 
Oil Corp., Defendants. 

COMPLAINT 


The United States of America, Plaintiff, by its attorneys, acting under the 
direction of the Attorney General of the United States, brings this action against 
the defendants and complains and alleges as follows: 


I, JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


1. This complaint is filed and this action is instituted against the defendants 
under Section 4 of the Act of Congress of July 2, 1890, c. 647, 26 Stat. 209, as 
amended, entitled “An Act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,” commonly known as the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
and under Section 74 of the Act of Congress of August 27, 1894, c. 349, 28 Stat. 
570, entitled “An Act to Reduce Taxation, to Provide Revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for Other Purposes,” commonly known as the “Wilson Tariff Act”, in 
order to prevent and restrain continuing violations by the defendants, as herein- 
after alleged, of Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act (15 U. 8. C. 
Sections 1 and 2) and of Section 73 of the Wilson Tariff Act (15 U.S.C. Section 8). 

2. Each of the defendants transacts business within the District of Columbia 
and may be found there. 


. II. DESCRIPTION OF DEFENDANTS 


3. The following corporations are made defendants herein: 


Abbreviated 
name 


Places of 


Name and address incorporation 


Principal places of business | 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 261 Con- | New Jersey -.. New York, N. Y Jersey. 
stitution Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. | 

Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. , Shoreham | New York New York, N. Y..--.-.--.| Socony. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Standard Oil Co. of a 1625 K | Delaware__......| San Francisco, Calif.......| Socal. 
St., NW., Washington, D. C. | 

= Texas Co. , Munsey Bldg., W: ashing- | Delaware........; New York, N. Y_-.....-..| Texas. 
on 


Gulf Oi! Corp., 685 Maine Ave., SW. and | Pennsylvania... | Pittsburgh. Pa_- Gulf. 
711 14th St., 'NW., Washington, D.C. 


Each of the defendants is a fully integrated enterprise carrying on, by its 
own acts or through numerous subsidiaries and affiliates in many parts of 
the world, exploration, production, transportation, shipment, refining, market- 
ing, research, and manufacturing operations with respect to petroleum or prod- 
ucts thereof. 

4. The acts and things herein alleged to have been done by the defendants were 
authorized, ordered, or done by officers, agents, or employees thereof. 
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Ill, THE COMMERCE INVOLVED 


5. The trade and commerce involved herein is in petroleum and products 
thereof, and the words “petroleum and products” shall be deemed to mean 
crude oil and the principal products refined therefrom, including gasoline, fuel 
oils, lubricating oils, gas oils, diesel oils, white oils, and kerosene. Each of the 
defendants is engaged in the business of producing, refining, transporting, and/or 
marketing of petroleum and products. In the course of said business, the 
defendants, sometimes by subsidiary or affiliated corporations, regularly put 
vast quantities of said petroleum and products in commerce among the several 
States of the United States, and/or from the United States to foreign countries, 
and/or from countries to the United States, in interstate and foreign commerce 
of the United States. The value of said petroleum and products amounts to 
many millions of dollars each year. 

6. The defendants, including their subsidiary and affiliated corporations, and 
other companies hereinafter referred to, which have been parties to the agree- 
ments and activities hereinafter described, control 81.5 percent of the world’s 
estimated crude oil reserves and 90 percent of the estimated crude oil reserves 
outside the United States, Russia, and Mexico. They account for virtually all 
of the production of crude oil in the Eastern Hemisphere (excluding Russia and 
eountries under the domination or control of Russia), and for 50.6 percent of 
the crude oil output in the Western Hemisphere. They also control 55 percent 
of the refining capacity of the free world and own virtually all pipelines outside 
the United States. Furthermore, they control approximately two-thirds of the 
world’s privately owned tanker fleet. They account for a major part of the 
petroleum and products marketed in most countries of the free world. 


IV. OFFENSES CHARGED 


7. Beginning in or about the year 1928, and continuing up to and including 
the date of filing this complaint, the defendants and other companies and persons 
have been and now are engaged in an unlawful combination and conspiracy to 
restrain interstate and foreign commerce of the United States in petroleum 
and products, to increase domestic market prices of petroleum and products 
imported into the United States, and to mon-poliae trade and commerce in 
petroleum and products between the United States and foreign nations, and 
said defendants and other companies and persons during said period of time 
have been and now are unlawfully monopoliz'ng trade and commerce in petroleum 
and products between the United States and foreign nations, in violation of 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Act of Congress of July 2, 1890, entitled “An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” as amended 
(15 U. S. C., Sections 1 and 2), commonly known as the Sherman Act, and 
Section 73 of the Act of Congress of August 27, 1894, as amended, entitled ‘“‘An 
Act to Reduce Taxation, to Provide Revenue for the Government, and for Other 
Purposes” (15 U. S. C., Section 8), commonly known as the Wilson Tariff Act. 
Defendants threaten to continue said offenses and will continue them unless the 
relief hereinafter prayed for is granted. 

8. The aforesaid combination and conspiracy and monopolization have con- 
sisted of a continuing agreement and concert of action among the defendants 
and other companies and persons, the substantial terms of which have been 
that they agree to and do: 

(a) Secure, maintain, and exercise control of foreign production and supplies 
of petroleum and products ; 

(b) Cause domestic production of petroleum and products to be curtailed or 
restricted in amounts related to importations of foreign petroleum and products 
and to the extent necessary to maintain the level of domestic and world prices 
of petroleum and products agreed upon by the defendants ; 

(c) Divide among themselves foreign producing and marketing territories; 

{d@) Agree upon, maintain, and correlate domestic and world prices of petro- 
leum and products; 

(e) Establish and maintain quotas for the marketing of petroleum and prod- 
ucts in foreign markets and areas; 

(f) Control imports of petroleum and products into the United States; 

(g) Control exports of petroleum and products from the United States; 

(h) Exclude United States petroleum companies other than defendants and 
their subsidiaries and affiliated companies from opportunity to engage outside 
the United States in the production and refining of petroleum and products, and 
from importing into the United States foreign petroleum and products of their 
own production or manufacture ; 
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(i) Exelude United States petroleum companies other than defendants and 
their subsidiaries and affiliated companies, from opportunity to import into the 
United States petroleum and products produced in foreign countries by de- 
fendants and other petroleum companies ; 

(j) Enter into long-term supply contracts to prevent sales of foreign produced 
petroleum and products to competitors ; 

(k) Eliminate or restrict competition in foreign markets; 

(1) Cause the formation of local cartel agreements to suppress and eliminate 
competition in various foreign markets and areas; 

(m) Refrain from duplicating facilities for the production, transportation, re- 
fining or marketing of petroleum and products in foreign countries, and arrange 
for common use of existing facilities. 

(n) Monopolize patents and processes relating to the refining of petroleum and 
products ; 

(o) Control a predominant part of the world’s commercial tanker fleet and 
exclude others from the opportunity of utilizing tankers for the transportation 
of petroleum and products in foreign trade ; 

(p) Acquire the business and facilities of other companies engaged in the 
production, transportation, refining, and/or marketing of petroleum and products 
outside the United States; and 

(q) Submit uniform noncompetitive bids for supply of petroleum and products 
required by military and civilian agencies of the Government of the United 
States. 

9. In formulating and effectuating said unlawful combination and conspiracy 
and said unlawful monopolization, defendants have entered into various con- 
tracts, agreements, understandings, and arrangements among themselves and 
with other companies and persons, and have done various things and have per- 
formed various acts, the principal ones now known to the plaintiff being the 
following: 

(a) During late 1927 and early 1928, defendant Jersey, Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company, hereinafter called “Royal Dutch,” The “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, hereinafter called “Shell,” and Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd., 
hereinafter called “Anglo-Iranian,” held a series of conferences and meetings 
which resulted in an agreement known as the “Achnacarry Agreement,” or “As 
Is Agreement of 1928” and bearing the simple title “Pool Association” and dated 
September 17, 1928. This agreement recites the governing principles and 
understandings adopted for the purpose of eliminating competition among the 
parties, their subsidiaries and affiliates and stabilizing world markets in petro- 
leum and petroleum products by having the parties and all competitors they met 
adopt market quotas, fix prices, curtail production and limit facilities. The 
agreement purported not to apply to the domestic market in the United States, 
but directly involved exports from the United States. It also contained pro- 
visions for inclusion of additional participants. 

(b) On or about July 31, 1928, Near East Development Corporation, herein- 
after called “Near East,” then partly owned by defendants Jersey, Socony and 
Gulf entered into an agreement with Royal Dutch, Shell, Anglo-Iranian, Com- 
pagnie Francaise Des Petroles, Participations and Investments Limited, and 
Turkish Petroleum Company, for the joint exploration and production of certain 
petroleum concessions in Iraq held by the Turkish Petroleum Company. This 
agreement provided that the parties refrain from individually obtaining conces- 
sions for, and from producing oil in, the so-called “Red Line” area, which is that 
part of the Middle East bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Persian Gulf, Western borders of Persia and the Black Sea. The agree- 
ment conceded to Turkish Petroleum Company the sole right to seek or obtain oil 
concessions in said area. At the time said agreement was executed, Anglo- 
Iranian held the exclusive concession for Persia which constituted the remainder 
of the Middle East, and the capital stock of Near East was owned by defendants 
Jersey, Gulf, and Socony, and by The Atlantic Refining Company, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), and Pan American Petroleum and Transport Company. 
Subsequently defendants Jersey and Socony purchased all the capital stock of 
Near East. 

(c) In furtherance of the “As Is Agreement of 1928,” the defendant Jersey 
on January 4, 1929, incorporated Petroleum Export Association, Inc., under The 
Export Trade Act. During 1929 and 1930, defendants Jersey, Gulf, Socal, So- 
cony, and Texas, together with Atlantic Refining Company, Cities Service Co., 
Continental Oil Co., Maryland Oil Co., Pure Oil Co., Richfield Oil Co., Shell Oil 
Company, Sinclair Oil Corporation, Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Standard Oil 
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Co. (Indiana), and Union Oil Co. of California, executed membership agree- 
ments with Petroleum Export Association, Inc., and filed the same with the 
Federal Trade Commission in Washington, D. C. This Association fixed quotas 
and prices for exports from the United States, in keeping with the principles of 
the As Is Agreement among themselves and in combination with foreign distrib- 
utors. After the Federal Trade Commission called attention to the doubtful 
legality of such agreements, the Association became inactive in November 1930 
and was finally dissolved in June 1936. 

(d) In May 1929, the defendants and other members of the Petroleum Export 
Association, Inc., organized Western Petroleum RKefiners’ Export Bureau to 
operate as an exclusive export sales agent for approximately 60 independent 
refiners of the Mid-Continent area of the United States for the purpose of elimi- 
nating petroleum exports at prices lower than those agreed to and charged by 
members of the Petroleum Export Association, Inc. After a year’s operation, 
the companies ceased to employ said Bureau as their export sales agent. 

(e) In further implementation of the As Is Agreement, defendant Jersey and 
Royal Dutch, Shell and Anglo-Iranian entered into a series of agreements em- 
bodied in “Memoranda for European Markets,” dated January 20, 1930, provid- 
ing the parties should control production and marketing in European countries 
through local agreements, to be made in each area by local cartel committees 
empowered to fix marketing quotas on a basis of 1928 performance, fix prices, 
allocate major customers, and penalize variations therefrom. 

(f) During the year 1931, defendant Jersey and Royal Dutch, Shell and Anglo- 
Iranian negotiated with defendants Gulf, Socony, and Texas, and Atlantic 
Refining Company and Sinclair Oil Corporation to more closely and directly par- 
ticipate in the As Is programs on the basis of quotas reflecting sales positions 
in 1928. Defendants Gulf, Socony, and Texas, and Atlantic Refining Company 
and Sinclair Oil Corporation thereupon organized the “New York As Is Com- 
mittee’ to work out their respective participating sales positions. 

(9g) Defendant Jersey on May 23, 1932, acquired from Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 96% of the capital stock of Pan American Foreign Corporation for a 
consideration of $47,910,000 cash and 1,178,973 shares (or 11.6%) of Jersey’s cap- 
ital stock. Pan American Foreign Corporation was organized in 1931 by Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) to acquire from Pan American Petroleum and Trans- 
port Company (96% subsidiary of Standard) all foreign assets, business and 
goodwill, including entire operations of Caloric, operating in Brazil; 95% of the 
capital stock of Lago Oil & Transport Corporation and its 4 subsidiaries which 
produced and marketed petroleum in Latin America; 98% of Mexican Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., with its 6 wholly owned subsidiaries, 1,500,000 acres of oil lands, 
producing 33,000,000 barrels of oil per year, in Mexico; petroleum reserves in 
Venezuela ; complete refineries at Tampico and Aruba; a fleet of tankers; and 
marine terminals in the United States and foreign countries. All the above 
assets and properties were transferred to subsidiaries of defendant Jersey, which 
liquidated Pan American Foreign Corporation in 1936. 

(kh) Pursuant to the Standard Oil Decree of 1911, defendant Jersey divorced 
all ownership and control over Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., which after 
1912 marketed petroleum products in the United Kingdom as an independent 
organization. Defendant Jersey in June 1931 acquired the entire capital stock 
of Anglo-American in exchange for nonvoting preferred stock of Standard Oil 
Export Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary of Jersey. 

(i) After a series of meetings in October, November, and December 1932, 
defendants Jersey, Gulf, Socony, and Texas, and Royal Dutch, Shell, Anglo- 
Iranian and Atlantic Refining Company on December 15 and 16, 1932, entered 
into a new agreement entitled “Heads of Agreement for Distribution,” revising 
the framework for operations under the As Is Agreement and extending the 
“Memorandum for European Markets” to all countries other than United States. 
The parties stipulated that the “Central As Is Committee” operate in London 
as a distribution agency while the New York committee handle “Supply As Is,” 
i. e., all matters relating to gathering and shipping petroleum and products to 
areas for use and distribution under As Is quotas. Defendant Socal during 1933 
commenced direct participation in this part of the conspiracy for certain restricted 
areas, 

(j) In April, May, and June 1934, the parties to the principal As Is Agreement 
and implementing agreements, including all of the defendants, entered into a 
codifying agreement entitled “Draft Memorandum of Principles,” commonly 
called “DMOP,” and a number of “Addenda” thereto, by which the allocations of 
quotas based on the year 1928 and determination of prices by majority rule were 
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reaffirmed. The DMOP and addenda contained new conditions for sales of 
petroleum and petroleum products to competitiors, regulated competitive expendi 
tures for facilities and advertising, reculated supply and set up formulae for 
arriving at quotas, determining penalties and compensations for overtrading 
and undertrading and costs and expenses on adjustments of supply. This 
agreement was to be of indefinite duration and terminable on 1 months notice 
but it was stipulated that such termination should not prevent the parties from 
attempting to continue to operate under As Is principles. 

(k) In order to coordinate the control of patents and processes for the 
refining of petroleum throughout the world with the basic As Is Agreements, 
defendant Jersey entered into a series of patent pooling and licensing agree 
ments with other companies to divide the control and licensing of patents 
between American companies on the one hand and foreign companies on the 
other hand. Pursuant to such arrangement Jersey, Royal Dutch, and Shell 
entered into an agreement dated February 16, 1931, designated as the “VADUZ” 
Agreement by which defendant Jersey agreed to assign to International Hy- 
drogenation Patents Company all patent rights relating to processes for the 
hydrogenation of petroleum, coals, shales, peats, lignites, and all solid and liquid 
carbonaceous materials into marketable products, such as gasoline, kerosene, 
and fuel oil. Royal Dutch, Shell, Anglo-Iranian and certain other companies 
were to be licensed on the condition that such licenses in marketing products 
outside the United States adhere to their allotted As Is positions. 

(1) Pursuant to its commitments made in the VADUZ Agreement, defendant 
Jersey and its subsidiaries entered into a series of agreements with I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, a German corporation, referred to as “I. G.”, 
to transfer I. G.’s hydrogenation patents and process°s to a Delaware corpora- 
tion organized under the name of Standard I. G. Company, generally referred 
to as “S.-I. G.,” and another Delaware corporation organized as Hydro Patents 
Company. Hydro Patents Company was designated to license American refiners 
and, accordingly, during the years 1933 to 1935 defendants Socony, Socal, 
Texas, and Gulf, tovether with 13 other major American petroleum companies, 
entered into what was known as “The Mutual Licensing Plan for the Hydrogena- 
tion Process,” calculated to prevent the utilization of coal for the production of 
petroleum products, to prevent competition among both domestic and fore‘gn 
refiners, to secure for I. G. in Germany, and for Jersey in the rest of the world, 
including the United States, the benefit of all present and future methods and 
discoveries in the practice of hydrogenation. All licensees were compelled to 
agree to marketing quotas in partnership with defendant Jersey and Royal 
Dut’ h, Shell, and Anglo-Iranian in marketing the production of hydrogenation 
throughout the world. 

(m) Numerous patents originating with I. G. and passing to S.-I. G. and 
hence to the defendant Jersey related to modern catalytic refining of crude 
petroleum for the manufacture of aviation gasoline, aromatic naphthas and 
valuable chemical products. On or about October 13, 1938, defendant Jersey 
and I. G. and §S.-I. G. entered into agreements to share in royalties from the 
worldwide licensing of such patents. Many of the improvements in catalytic 
processes had been developed in the United States by defendants Jersey and 
Texus, and Shell Oil Company, Shell Development Company, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), the M. W. Kellogg Company, and Universal Oil Products 
Comnany. On Auvust 15, 1939, the aforesaid companies entered into the 
“C. R. A. Memorandum,” which M. W. Kellogg Company and Universal Oil 
Preducts Company were empowered to grant licenses in the United States, and 
International Catalytic Oil Processes Corporation, owned by Royal Dutch and 
Shell, was empowered to grant licenses throughout the world outside of Ger- 
many, Canada, and the United States. The C. R. A. Memorandum pooled all 
patents and processes in the catalytic field and all licensees were required to 
grant back patent rights to the pool on any processes or improvements developed 
by licensees. 

(n) After the close of World War II certain of the defendants entered into 
local cartel arrangements and agreements for the distribution of petroleum 
products in various parts of the world. Defendants Jersey, Socony, Texas, 
and Socal, the latter two through California Texas Oil Company, Limited, 
hereinafter called Caltex, jointly owned by Texas and Socal, and Royal Dutch 
and Shell, organized a cartel arrangement for the Near East covering Egypt, 
Anvlo-Egyptian-Sudan, Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, Svria., Cyprus, and 
Turkey, renewing cartels organized in 1932 and 1938 which were dormant 
during the war. Marketing areas were shifted between the companies, quotas 
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were established and prices were increased. In 1946, defendant Jersey, Texas, 
and Socony, together with Royal Dutch, Shell, Union Oil Company of California, 
and Tide Water Associated Oil Company, reorganized a local cartel in Chile. 
Cartels were set up by various of the defendants during the period 1946 to 149 
in Liberia and Spain, and in Cuba and other Latin American countries. 

(o) Defendants Socal and Texas, through Arabian American Oil Company, 
hereinafter called “Aramco,” secured a concession to prospect for and produce 
petroleum in Saudi Arabia. In 1946, Aramco planned to build a petroleum 
pipeline from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean and was becoming a serious 
competitor in the distribution of Iraq petroleum by Jersey, Socony, Royal Dutch, 
Shell, Anglo-Iranian, and Near East. On March 12, 1947, defendants Jersey, 
Socony, Socal, and Texas, and Aramco, entered into a series of 9 contracts 
by which defendants Jersey and Socony acquired 40 percent of the capital stock 
of Aramco from defendants Socal and Texas; defendants Jersey and Socony 
agreed to guarantee funds for the building of the proposed pipeline; defendants 
Jersey, Socony, Socal, and Texas, and Caltex, entered into a so-called Off-Take 
Agreement with Aramco dated March 12, 1947, by which it was agreed that over 
an 18-year period following the completion of the pipelines to the Mediterranean, 
Aramco will sell and deliver to said defendants Aramco’s production in the same 
percentages as the stockholders of the said defendants in Aramco bear to the 
total outstanding stock. Other provisions of the Off-Take Agreement preclude 
the possibility of Aramco making sales to others than the parties thereto and 
provides for an elaborate pricing formula based on United States Gulf Coast 
prices. 

(p) On November 3, 1948, defendants Jersey and Socony, and Royal Dutch, 
Shell, Anglo-Iranian, and Near East entered into a new “Red Line” Agreement 
as a substitute for the 1928 agreement (set forth in paragraph 9 (b) above). 
The new agreement reaffirms all the provisions of the original agreement except 
that it provides for the permission of Near East to permit stockholders to become 
stockholders in Aramco without accounting to the other parties to the Red Line 
Agreement for the proportion of Aramco’s production allocated by Aramco to 
defeudants Jersey and Socony. The new Red Line Agreement provides for the 
sale of the entire production of Iraq Petroleum Company to its stockholders 
(including defendants Jersey and Socony, and Royal Dutch, Shell, Anglo-Iranian, 
and Near East), in the same proportion as their ownership of stock in Iraq 
Petroleum Company. 

(q) Defendant Gulf, acting independently of the other defendants, was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a concession for the production of oil in Kuwait, but later 
was forced to take in Anglo-Iranian as a partner. In 1935, oil was discovered 
and Gulf found it difficult to market its share of production because Gulf had 
agreed not to upset Anglo-Iranian’s position “at any time or place” and had to 
recommit itself to cartel operations in Europe. On May 28, 1948, defendant 
Gulf entered into a 12-year contract with Royal Dutch and Shell to sell to the 
latter Gulf's share of crude oil produced in Kuwait. This transaction prevented 
Gulf from distributing Royal Dutch, Shell, and Anglo-Iranian markets in which 
Gulf had not become an established marketer. Shell was also able to meet 
its commitments in Europe and Africa and preserve its As Is position and, 
in addition, to supply Anglo-Iranian with oil which it needed. 

(r) On September 23, 1947, Anglo-Iranian entered into a contract with de 
fendant Jersey to sell to the latter 800 million barrels of crude oil over a 20-year 
period contingent upon Jersey financing and becoming a part owner of a pipe- 
line from Iraq to the Mediterranean. The price was set at a “cost-plus” being 
fixed at a definite percentage of profit throughout the 20-year period. Jersey 
agreed that it would not distribute any of this purchased oil east of Suez. 

(8) On September 25, 1947, and March 1, 1948, defendant Socony entered into 
agreements with Anglo-Iranian to purchase from the latter over a 20-year period 
500 million barrels of crude oil on condition that Socony finance and become a 
part owner of the pipeline from Iraq to the Mediterranean. The price was also 
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set at a cost-plus figure, including the stipulation of a percentage of the profit 
throughout the 20-year period. In the second contract defendant Socony stipu- 
lated that all purchases under that contract would be imported into the United 
States and that no sales of products produced therefrom should be marketed out- 
side the United States. 

(t) Pursuant to a request for bids on crude oi! on February 10, 1950, by the 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency of the United States Government, 
defendants Jersey, Socony, Gulf, Socal, and Texas, directly and through subsidi- 
aries and jointly owned companies, submitted identical bids of $1.75 per bar- 
rel f. o. b. the Persian Gulf. Likewise, on a similar invitation for bids for crude 
oil dated May 29, 1950, by the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, 
defendants Jersey, Socony, Texas and Socal, and Caltex, submitted identical 
bids of $1.75 per barrel f. o. b. Ras Tanura. 

(u) On March 26, 1951, defendants Socal and Texas caused their jointly 
owned subsidiary Caltex, through its wholly owned subsidiary, Caltex (U. K. O. 
Limited), to enter into an agreement with Atlantic Refining Company for the 
sale of various petroleum products over a period of 5 years in quantities equiv- 
alent to the purchaser’s requirements of such products during each and every 
contract year for marketing in northern and southern Rhodesia, Nysaland, and 
British East Africa exclusively, at U. 8S. Gulf Coast prices as quoted in Platt's 
Oligram, although all the petroleum products originated at the refineries of 
Caltex in the Persian Guif and/or Indian Ocean areas. This agreement was a 
substitute for an agreement of December 26, 1944, between the same parties on 
the same terms for the purchaser's requirements in a larger area of Africa, in- 
cluding the Union of South Africa, Portuguese East Africa, and mandated South- 
west Africa, in addition to the smaller area in the later contract. 

(v) Througbout the period from 1928 to the present time, defendants and other 
companies aud persons entered into and have effectuated and adhered to a 
series of price-fixing agreements for determining and establishing “delivered 
prices” at any given destination point throughout the world, including the United 
States, for petroleum and products produced or refined in foreign countries, and 
produced or refined in the United States and exported therefrom, regardless of 
the actual place of origin or actual cost of transportation to such destina- 
tion point. Said agreements have adopted the “U. S. Gulf Coast price’ as the 
base upon which all of said delivered prices are calculated. Various of the 
agreements specify that the U. S. Gulf Coast prices are those which appear for 
crude oil and refined petroleum products in Platt’s Oilgram, published daily in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and that to said prices are to be added an amount representing 
a charge for feight and insurance from the Gulf of Mexico to the destination 
point, regardless of the actual point of origin or actual cost of transportation. 

(w) Many of the defendants have acted through subsidiary corporations 
owned or controlled by them, either separately or jointly, which are not named 
as defendants herein in performing and carrying out the unlawful agreements 
and monopolization hereinbefore described, and have caused, directed, and re- 
quired said subsidiary corporations to conduct their respective business opera- 
tions in conformity with said unlawful agreements and monopolization. 

10. The defendants and other companies and persons, in further pursuance 
and effectuation of the aforesaid combination and conspiracy and monopoliza- 
tion, determined that joint ownership of companies organized to produce, refine, 
and/or market crude oil or refined petroleum products was a successful method 
of eliminating competition between the owners and at the same time enabled 
them to more effectively exclude competition from oil companies who were 
not partners to the As Is arrangements. In many instances the participation in 
ownership of these jointly owned companies was identical with percentages of 
marketing quotas under the As Is agreements. Hach of the joint owners has 
agreed not to directly engage in operations in the area covered by the jointly 
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owned company. 
lowing: ° 


Company name 





United 
Corp. 
Bahrein Petroleum Co..-.-.-.- 


Petroleum 


Standard-Vacuum Oil Co_-.--_- 


Kuwait Oil Co., Ltd__.__- 
Arabian American Oil Co 


Securities 


Owners 


Jersey, Gulf and 
Refining Co. 
Socal and Texas 


Atlantic 


Jersey and Socony 


| Anglo-Iranian and Gulf 


Nature of business 


Refining and mar- 
keting. 

Production and re- 
fining. 

Integrated _- 


Production 


Such joint ownerships presently existing include the fol- 


Area of operation 


France. 
Bahrein. 
Europe, Asia and 


Afriea. 
Kuwait. 


| Jersey, Socony, Socal, and | Production and re- | Arabia. 
Texas. | fining. 
Colonbian Petroleum Co ..-| Socony and Texas re Colombia. 
Ultramar Petroleim Co do : -| Refining. - Argentina. 
Nederlandsche Kolonial Petro- | Jersey and Socony ...do Sumatra and Java. 


leum Mattj. 
New Zealand Petroleum Co_...| Jersey, Socony, Socal, and 
Texas. 
Nederlandsche Nieuw Guinea | Jersey, Socony, Socal, Texas, | 


Production New Zealand. 


Production and re- | New Guinea. 


Pet. Mattj. | Royal Dutch, and Shell. | _ fining. 
Colsag Corp. --- ---| Texas and Socony --- .-| Production Latin America. 
South A-rerican Gulf Oil Co____|.....do ; ..-do Colombia. 
Trinidad Northern, Ltd_. | Royal Dutch, Shell, and ...do West Indies. 

| Anglo-Iranian. 

Compania de Petroleo Gran | Socony, Socal, and Texas ..-do- Colombia. 

Colonbia. | 
California Texas Corp., Ltd____| Socal and Texas_.__- ...--| Integrated. __. Worldwide. 
South Mediterranean Oil |-..-.do__--. Production __-- North Africa. 


Fielis, Ltd. 


Mediterranean Refining Co __ | Socal, Texas, and Socony__..| Refining --- .| Middle East. 

Consolidated Petroleum Co.,| Royal Dutch, Shell, and | Production and re- | Far East. 
Ltd. Anglo-Iranian. fining. 

Middle East Pipe Lines, Ltd...| Anglo-Iranian, Jersey, | Transportation Middle East. 


Socony. 


Anglo-Egyptian Oil Fields, Ltd | Anglo-Iranian, Shell, and Refining. ..._...-- Egypt. 


Middle East. 


Royal Dutch. 


Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co__..| Socal, Texas, Jersey, and | Transportation 


Socony. 
Nederlandsche Aardolie_______- Jersey, Royal Dutch, and | Production_- Netherlands, 
| Shell. | 
Oldenburger Erdol__............| Socony, Jersey, Royal Bp Ae Pp iartndyi Germany. 


Dutch, and Shell. 


Oesterreichische Mineral oel- | Socony, Royal Dutch, and |_---- RO pipet: a Do. 
werke., | Shell. | 
Companhia Africana de Pe- | Socony, Jersey, Anglo-Iran- |.....do_..__-- Africa. 
troles. | jan, Royal Dutch, and | 
Shell. 
Shell-Mex and BP_________----_-| Aaterpam. Rol Dutch, | Marketing ---- Europe. 
and Shell. | | 
Overseas Tankship Corp .......| Socal and Texas Transportation._.___| World-wide. 
Aare Overseas Petroleum | debied PRs. 4 2050 | Marketing--.-_-....--.| Do. 
o. 
Nederlandsche Pacific Petro- |_.-_- La | Integrated -__ .__- Far East. 
leum Mattj. | 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.._| Gulf, Jersey and others ..| Transportation Canada. 
Portland Pipe Line Co_.........| Jersey, Royal Dutch, Shell, | -._-- do United States and 
| Texas and others. Canada. 
Muskeg Syndicate.._........._- | Gulf, Shell, Jersey, Royal | Production______-- Canada. 
| Dutch, Socony, and Texas. | 
Near East Development Corp..| Jersey and Socony-.--.-__---- Mpeg: Sareea .-| Traq. 





Vv. EFFECTS 


11. The alleged combination and conspiracy and monopolization hereinbefore 
charged have had, among others, the following direct effects : 

(1) Interstate and foreign commerce of the United States in petroleum and 
products has been unreasonably restrained ; 

(2) Imports of petroleum and products into the United States, and exports 
of petroleum and products from the United States, have been restrained and 
monopolized ; 

(3) Production of petroleum and development of petroleum resources in the 
United States have been restricted and suppressed as a result of the illegal ac- 
tivities of defendants relating to imports of petroleum and products into, and 
exports of petroleum and products from, the United States; 

(4) Defendants have acquired to the exclusion of others the power to import 
into the United States large quantities of foreign petroleum and products at 
costs substantially below the costs of petroleum and products to other competing 
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American oil companies, and defendants thereby possess subtantial competitive 
advantages over other competing American oil companies in the manufacture and 
marketing in the United States of petroleum products; 

(5) Defendants have been enabled successfully to maintain and increase the 
domestic market prices at which they sell petroleum and products imported by 
them into the United States, and products made by them from petroleum imported 
into the United States, at levels higher than would exist except for defendants’ 
monopoly control over said imports ; 

(6) World prices for petroleum and products have been fixed, and world mar- 
kets have been divided among the parties to the combination and conspiracy 
and monopolization above charged ; 

(7) Prices charged by defendants to agencies of the Federal Government for 
foreign petroleum and products required for military and defense purposes have 
been increased and maintained at high and artificial levels. 


VI. PRAYER 

Wherefore, the plaintiff prays: 

1. That the aforesaid combination and conspiracy and monopolization be ad- 
judged and decreed te be unlawful and in violation of sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and of section 73 of the Wilson Tariff Act. 

2. That the court adjudge and decree that the defendants have unlawfully 
combined and conspired to restrain interstate and foreign trade and commerce 
of the United States in petroleum and products, to increase domestic market 
prices of petroleum and products imported into the United States, and to monop- 
olize trade and commerce in petroleum products between the United States and 
foreign nations, and that defendants have unlawfully monopolized trade and 
commerce in petroleum and products between the United States and foreign na- 
tions in violation of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act and section 73 of the 
Wilson Tariff Act. 

3. That each of the defendants, their officers, directors, agents, employees, 
subsidiaries, successors, and assigns, and all persons acting or claiming to act 
on behalf of the defendants or any of them be perpetually enjoined and restrained 
from continuing to carry out, directly or indirectly, the combination and con- 
spiracy and the monopolization hereinbefore alleged, and all acts and provi- 
sions of contracts, agreements, understandings, and arrangements which have 
been a part of or a means for the effectuation of said unlawful combination and 
conspiracy and monopolization, or any other acts, combinations or conspiracies, 
contracts, agreements, understandings, or arrangements similar thereto; 

4. That’ the court, in the exercise of its equity powers, order and provide for 
such further and other relief as it may deem appropriate and necessary to termi- 
nate said offenses, to dissipate their effects, and to prevent their recurrence. 

5. That the plaintiff recover its taxable costs. 


HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr.. 
Attorney General. 


Epwarp P. Hopeces, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General. 


Grorce B. Happock, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


Leo A. Rover, 
United States Attorney. 


LEONARD J. EMMERGLICK, 
Special assistant to the Attorney General. 


W. B. Watson Snyper, 
Special assistant to the Attorney General. 


Grorce H. SCHUELLER, 
Max FREEMAN, 
Trial Attorneys. 
Mr. Moopy. This story in the Wall Street Journal to which I re- 
ferred was a very interesting one. It stated that the Secretariat of the 
United Nations Economic Commission proposed that governmental 
machinery be established to fix the right prices for crude oil pro- 
duced in the Middle East and sold in Europe. The report says in 
effect that the international oil cartel is charging too much for petro- 
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leum and petroleum products in Europe and wants something done 
about it. The companies referred to are the same 7 named in the FTC 
report and 1 other company, a French concern, Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles. 

My French isn’t very good, but it means Petroleum Company of 
France. 

The United Nations’ report, contained in a document prosaically en- 
titled “The Price of Oil in Western Europe,” was prepared by the 
U. N. Economic Commission for Europe. It has not been published. 
Indeed, according to the Geneva correspondent for the Wall Street 
Journal, staff members of the Economic Commission have admitted 
that pressure has been applied by oil companies and by the American 
Government to keep it from being published. 

When I said earlier that they reached some mighty funny places: 
Evidently the U. N. is one of their boys. Copies were even withdrawn 
from the private document in ECE headquarters in Geneva. 

At any rate, its contents »nd the attempts to hush it up resulted in 
headlines in the London Daily Express, and these charges against the 
international petroleum cartel: 


Perrot Rerport HusHED Up 


Oil bosses intervene to stop United Nations giving the facts—proof copies of 
findiugs destroyed to silence critics—big combines accused of keeping up prices 
in Britain. 

Similar stories appeared in the Daily Telegraph, Manchester 
Guardian, News Chronicle, and Daily Mail in England, and in other 
European papers from Britain to Switzerland and Italy. 

Senator Nee.y. Has there been any publicity in this country? 

Mr. Moopy. It is pretty hard to get that sort of thing in American 
newspapers, sir. 

Senator Nee.y. The Chair has not seen any of it. 

Mr. Moopy. No. It doesn’t get printed. 

I don’t wonder that European consuming nations are upset at these 
disclosures that the international oil cartel is able to fix prices that 
force their citizens to pay extra for a gallon of gasoline or a barrel of 
fuel oil. 

I just wonder how much damage that does, with the names of those 
American companies plastered over every paper in Europe, as far as 
our international relationships are concerned that Mr. Dulles is so 
careful about. I wonder just how much coal we are going to have to 
sacrifice to patch up that damage. 

I am sorry. I do not mean to get impatient, but I do. 

Perhaps some of you will remember the so-called Brewster hear- 
ings, conducted by a Senate committee in 1947-48. The hearings con- 
cerned themselves primarily with the purchase of oil by the United 
States Navy in 1945 for delivery to the French Government under the 
Lend-Lease Act. The purchases were made by the Arabian American 
Oil Co., a subsidiary of the Texas Co., and the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, two members of the oil cartel. 

The evidence showed that the oil bought by the Navy came largely 
from Saudi Arabia and the island of Bahrein. The cost of producing 
Saudi Arabian crude was about 40 cents a barrel, including a royalt 
of 21 cents. The cost of producing a barrel of Bahrein crude, includ- 
ing a royalty of 15 cents, was estimated at 25 cents per barrel. 
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Yet, the oil was sold to the Navy at a price of $1.05 per barrel for 
crude and upward. The cost to the Navy set the pattern for prices 
paid by other purchasers. The committee concluaed—and I have a 
copy of their report right here—that the oil cartel overcharged the 
Navy and its other customers by the millions and millions of dollars. 

As we see it, a primary reason for the excessive price charged those 
who bought the o1l owned by Standard and the Texas Co. was a world- 
wide pricing arrangement whereby the price for crude in the Persian 
Gulf was set at the same figure as the United States gulf price. 

The oil cartel used a dual point basing price system, and apparently 
this system still is in use, clemats the basing points may have shifted. 
Instead of the Gulf of Mexico, I ea that one basing point 
now is the Caribbean. But the effects are the same. Although the 
cost of producing oil in Saudi Arabia and other points in the Middle 
East may be very cheap, the customers get no benefit. The market 
is rigged. 

Residual oil is being dumped on the east coast at the expense of the 
coal industry. The purchasers of this oil may feel they are getting 
a bargain. They are deluded. The international oil cartel isn’t giv- 
ing any Seagenne. When the cartel lowers the price of residual to 
put out any threatened competition from coal prices, it has no trouble 
in more than making this up by increasing the cost of gasoline, and 
lighter oil products. It was reported in the press just the other day 
that automobile gas was increased 1 cent per gallon by one of the 
larger companies, which, of course, will affect the whole market for 
automobile gasoline—and this increase caused not a ripple of public 
reaction. 

I wish I could get some of my New England colleagues to under- 
stand what they are doing. I came from Connecticut, and I am a nut- 
megger from way back. But every time I talk with some people like 
my good friend and your good friend, Bill Purtell, he says, “I have 
got to maintain fuel prices in New England.” I would like to ask 
him: “What happens when the last four big coal distributors in New 
England are finally forced out of business and they tear up their 
wharves and sell their storage places and their equipment?” Then 
what is he going to pay this cartel for his oil for his fuel, when he 
can’t get coal in there any more? Does he think that this group is 
then going to hold down their price to maintain their cheap price? 
Of course not. 

Senator Neety. Or, Mr. Moody, what would they do if we were, 
unfortunately, confronted with an atomic war that would shut off the 
importation of every ton of residual oil from every foreign land, from 
Venezuela and every other; so that it would be impossible to get any 
to New England or any other seaport in the United States? 

Mr. Moopy. And they have no docks, and they have no coal facili- 
ties. The well then will have run dry. 

About 60 percent of the oil brought into this country is imported 
by the 5 American companies named in the Department of Justice 
suit. These companies are a large part of the world petroleum car- 
tel—a veritable international economic octopus which extends its 
grasping tentacles into the far reaches of the free world in search of 
low-cost, large-volume sources of oil. The cartel, operating and or- 
ganized—unfortunately—under the protection of American law, is 
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the most gigantic trust in the history of mankind. It has made pikers 
out of the vast postwar European cartels and our oldtime trusts. 
And it is growing stronger, not weaker. 

As I have stated, the 5 listed oil-importing companies have com- 
bined assets of over 10 billion dollars. These 5 American-based com- 
panies, together with 2 large foreign combines, own about 80 percent 
of the entire free world’s proved oil reserves outside the United States. 
In 1954, these 7 produced over half the free world’s oil outside of the 
United States. 

Each of these giant companies have vastly more proved oil reserves 
outside this country today than it does within it. For every barrel 
they produced in this country last year, they produced 2 in foreign 
countries, although the United States is still by far the world’s No. 1 
consumer of petroleum products, and although we still have vast, un- 
explored, and untapped reserves of our own. 

It is clear then that these companies, although American based, 
run by Americans, and protected by American law, are in reality, 
foreign oil companies with American names. Their key properties 
and their real financial interests lie elsewhere than in this country. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Monroe J. Rathbone, president of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, in a letter to the Hon. Jere Cooper, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, under date of 
January 26, 1955, submitted the following information: 


Production in 1954 Jersey affiliates produced 1,889,000 barrels of crude oil per 
day, of which 1,441,000 barrels or 76 percent were produced abroad— 


and I might say with the depletion allowance. 


and 448,000 or 24 percent were produced in the United States. 


Mr. Rathbone submitted similar information in 1949 indicating 
then that 620,000 barrels a day were produced in other Western 
Hemisphere countries than the United States and 337,000 barrels a 
day were produced in the United States. It is quite evident that since 
1949 Standard Oil of New Jersey has increased its production by 
932,000 barrels per day. However, of this increase only 111,000 bar- 
rels originated in the United States and 821,000 barrels represented 
an increase in their foreign production ; in other words, an 8 to 1 ratio. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that all of your courageous efforts are 
not without result. I think it is interesting to note that in 1950, when 
you took the time to have an investigation of this situation, shortly 
after your investigation closed, there was a drastic drop in the 
amount of imported oil, which lasted about 6 months, and then it went 
right back up again and took off from there. 

ince the attacks you have made on this problem in the last couple 
of weeks, it is interesting to note that within the last week, the esti- 
mated importation of residual oil as reported to the Texas Railroad 
Commission in November of 1954, which was an average of 1,235,000 
barrels per day for the first 6 months of 1955, was changed in a report 
last — on Wednesday to that Railroad Commission to the following 
totals : 

In March, 1,124,000; in April 952,000; in May, 941,000; in June, 
958,000; in July, 917,000; or approximately a 24 percent reduction. 

Now, I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that we do not fall for that 
bait again. And I am not being critical of the Congress; I think 
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it was a very natural thing to accept American businessmen on good 
faith and at their word that they would control it and that they would 
reduce it. And we have the same performance, the same acts, the 
same actors, and we are trying it all over again. 

Senator Nerety. Yes. 

Mr. Moopy. The first time we could be excused for being taken in. 
The second time, we can’t be. 

Then there is ample evidence of the existence of the international oi! 
cartel. Its existence and details of its operation have been revealed 
in reports by an agency of the United States Government, by a Senate 
committee, and by the United Nations staff group. The Department 
of Justice has filed a civil suit against five major United States 
companies. 

But. what is the relationship between the international cartel and 
Venezuelan residual oil 

That, too, is well established. 

Three of the companies which help form the international cartel, 
Royal Dutch-Shell, Standard Oil of New Jersey, and the Gulf Oil 
Corp. all have been closely associated with the exploitation of Vene 
zuelan oil. 

In fact, the FTC report says that “These three companies have 
jointly maintained a pervasive control and influence over the Vene- 
zuelan industry in all its aspects, from exploration and development 
to the marketing of the end products.” 

The FTC report then describes the subsidiary companies and the 
complicated arrangements set up in Venezuela by the Big Three, in- 
cluding the fixing of quotas for production. There is little question 
that Venezuelan production and marketing in almost all its phases 
is controlled by the Big Three already mala 

Senator Neety. Then, judging from what you have just said, Mr. 
Moody, quotas are all right if the cartel fixes them, but they are all 
wrong if the Congress fixes them. 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. It all depends on who is fixing whose 
quota. 

Up until about the beginning of World War II very little residual] 
oil was imported into this country. As a matter of fact, various tariff 
regulations and voluntary restrictions held imports of petroleum 

roducts to about 4 or 5 percent of domestic production. That was the 
evel that was established. 

And in 1939 a reciprocal trade agreement with Venezuela officially 
limited imports of oil to approximately 5 percent of that processed 
in domestic refineries during the preceding year. 

We have a precedent for a 5 percent restriction. Under this 
agreement, total United States imports of residual oil in 1940 were 
only 29 million barrels, or the heating equivalent of about 7 million 
tons of coal. 

This Venezuelan treaty was not changed. Our State Department 
did not publicly announce that it had decided that Veninoia should 
be permitted to ship us more cheap residual oil, and thus renegotiate 
its treaty with that country. Instead, it concluded a new treaty with 
Mexico in 1943, a nation that produced very little residual fuel oil— 
but under this Mexican trade agreement there was no restriction on 
the amount of residual oil that could be shipped into the United 
States—and of course the famed “most-favored nation” clause ex- 

62617—55——30 
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tended this right to every other country, including Venezuela. This 
opened the way to the dumping which has followed. 

Yet, the increase in residual imports is not of itself proof of dump- 
ing or arrangement which is aadaahed on the selfish interests of the 
oil cartel. Nevertheless, when we look at the overall Venezuelan 
situation we find circumstances which cannot but lead to the conclu- 
sion that the coal industry is being victimized by the cartel. Here 
are some of these circumstances : 

1. Venezuelan production and marketing is controlled by the cartel 
which has divided up the world market and which has eliminated 
real competition. 

2. The end result of this control clearly indicates that the world 
cartel is operating its Venezuelan production as a part of a world 
scheme and that both Venezuela and the coal industry are injured in 
the process. 

One does not have to be an oil expert to know what gasoline and 
the so-called lighter products resulting from the processing of crude 
oil are more valuable than the heavier products, like residual. 

Nevertheless, the production pattern from Venezuelan oil is to- 
ward more and more residual, comparatively speaking. 

While other petroleum producing areas are tending toward more 
complete refining of their crude oil, with less and less left over in 
the form of residual, Venezuela and the Netherlands West Indies, 
where much Venezuelan crude is refined, continue to turn out a very 
high percentage of residual, to their own economic disadvantage. 

In 1949, Venezuela’s production of residual was equivalent to 7.1 
percent of its total se production. Residual production rose to 
14.2 percent in 1953, and, based on the first 10 months of operation, 
was approximately the same in 1954. 

In other words, compared to their total output of crude, the 
Venezuelans are now turning out exactly double the volume of re- 
sidual they did 5 years ago. On an absolute basis, production of 
residual has risen from 34 million barrels to 97 million—estimate 
based on first 11 months of 1954—or 182 percent in the same period. 
Since 1946, residual output has increased 328 percent. 

This is especially curious when we consider the trend in gasoline 
versus residual oil prices in this same period. Between 1949 and 1953, 
residual oil prices (average price of Bunker C at New York harbor) 
rose 26 cents per barrel, whereas gasoline prices, also on a per barrel 
basis, climbed 75 cents. Clearly, the return on gasoline would have 
benefited Venezuela’s producers much more than their residual sales. 

In contrast, the rest of the world’s major petroleum producers actu- 
ally reduced the percentage of residual produced as compared to total 
crude runs to stills by about 5 percent. 

Thus, the vast increase in residual production in the Caribbean has 
not followed a world marketing or consumption pattern. Instead, 
the inference is clear, in my opinion, that it was a contrived and care- 
fully controlled program of refining designed to capture the coal 
market of America’s North Atlantic coast, while protecting other 
world markets for gasoline and lighter oils produced by other hold- 
ings of the international cartel members. 

To indicate their concern with this whole matter, I have what has 
been given to me on very good authority, what purports to be a copy of 
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a telegram, which was signed by the Esso Standard Oil Company, D. L. 
Barrett. It was sent to one of the large coal and fuel oil dealers in 
New England. 

Senator Nreety. That is the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey? 

Mr. Moopy. Yes. That is Esso Standard, and I don’t think it is a 
typographical error. There could be another letter in there, but it is 
not there in the telegram. 

As one of our fuel oil customers directly affected we feel you should know of 
strong efforts being made before Senate Finance Committee to set arbitrary 
limit on imports of heavy fuel oil. Limitation proposed in Neely amendment 
to reciprocal trade bill would cause immediately drop in supplies to the east 
coast of at least 210,000 barrels a day, which is cut of 28 percent in total avail- 
able supply of heavy fuel oil. Since domestic refinery production of heavy fuel 
oil is steadily declining, such restriction in imports will inevitably tend to force 
prices up on the remaining supply. It is important that your Senators be advised 
promptly of your views. 

With your permission, I will add that to the record. 

Senator Nee.y. That will be entered in the record. 

The Chair regrets that the Esso Standard Oil Co. did not include 
in its admonition the important fact that 16 other Members of the 
Senate joined in this amendment, including some of the most outstand- 
ing Republican Members of the Senate. who still adhere to some of the 
philosophy of Abraham Lincoln and the founders of the Republican 
Party and do not believe in absolute free trade, any more than some 
of those Democrats like myself, who have been in favor of reasonable 
tariffs, but never for free trade. It is only under the present admin- 
istration that I have ever heard anyone boasting on Capitol Hill that 
they were for absolute free trade. 

Mr. Moopy. It is the first time since I have been around here. 

There also have been claims that this high percentage of residual, 
or waste oil production in Venezuela and the Netherlands West Indies 
has been unavoidable because of a lack of adequate refinding capacity 
in those areas. As a matter of fact, I was taken in, and I used that in 
some of my earlier testimony on this matter, that the reason the resid- 
ual oil was made was that they didn’t have the refining facilities. And 
one of the eminent vice presidents of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
wrote me a letter saying that it was not so, that they had plenty of 
capacity. 

enator Nreety. And they are certainly using the capacity at the 
present time. 

Mr. Moopy. So that is another fallacy. 

The witnesses for the oil industry have admitted the refineries 
in Venezuela and the Netherlands West Indies have been greatly 
modernized and are now capable of producing a very high proportion 
of light, high-grade oil products. 

As for the quality of Venezuelan oil and its suitability for the 
prospeteen of more highly refined products, that country’s own 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons reported in 1952 that Vene- 
zuelan crude averages 24 to 35 degrees gravity and could, by mild 
cracking, be made to yield only about 40 percent residual, instead of 
its present 62. 

Instead, Venezuelan and West Indies refineries operating on Vene- 
zuelan crude are averaging better than 60 percent residual, despite 
the fact that the growing world market demand is for higher-valued 
oil products. 
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It seems obvious that gasoline and other refined products could 
be produced in that area and shipped and sold to other world markets 
at considerably more profit than the producers realize from the 
residual to which they virtually limit production for export to the 
United States. The Venezuelans are losing money on residual, com- 
paratively speaking. 

With a tariff of only about 1 cent a gallon on gasoline, and with 
tanker shipping rates north of Hatteras having dropped from $0.798 
to $0.269 per barrel since 1951, gasoline from the Venezuelan area 
apparently could undersell and preempt the American market just 
as residual oil is underselling and driving out coal. 

The devastating impact on the domestic oil and coal industries of 
the cartel’s pricing practices for imported residual is clear if a 
few figures areexamined. A 15-cents-per-barrel variation in the price 
of residual oil is the equivalent of an approximately 60-cents-per-ton 
variation in the price of bituminous coal. Between November and 
December 1948, the price of foreign residual at New York Harbor 
declined 33 cents per barrel from $3.05 to $2.72. By “— 1949, the 
price had dropped to $1.82, and by June 1949 to $1.60. Thus, between 
November 1948 and June 1949, the price of residual had dropped 
$1.45 per barrel. In terms of coal equivalent, this represented a 
reduction of $6.04 per net ton, delivered price. 

Between January 1949 and July 1954, the price of foreign residual 
at New York ranged from a high of $2.45 to a low of $1.60. Oil at 
$1.60 per barrel at New York is the equivalent of coal at $6.67 per 
net ton delivered at the harbor. It is this type of competition which 
coal cannot meet. 

The electric utilities are now coal’s major market. In 1951, residual 
fuel oil, principally of foreign origin, held 97 to 100 percent of the 
utility market in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 55 percent 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 37 percent in New: Jersey. 

I am glad to say Connecticut is not in there, because the big utilities 
are still on coal. 

Posted prices on residual fuel oil were cut still further in mid-1952 
and early 1953 by 45 cents a barrel and in some areas the price con- 
cessions were even more severe. 

At the time east coast residual fuel oil prices were cut 35~cents 
from $2.45 to $2.10 per barrel (August 1952) the prices of household 
and light commercial heating oils (Nos. 1 and 2) rose at Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore the equivalent of 33 to 47 cents a barrel. 
Chicago prices, unaffected by foreign residual, on these household fuels 
‘remained unchanged. In other words, they cut the residual and then 
took it out of the householder’s pocket. 

As these products all come from a common barrel of crude, the 
effect was to subsidize the commercial users of residual at the expense 
of homeowners. 

In August 1954, by direction of President Eisenhower, a committee 
known as the President’s Cabinet Committee of Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy was formed and I would like to quote a few para- 
graphs from the staff report to that committee. This report was 
prepared just last November. In considering residual fuel oil imports 
in relation to domestic fuel prices, under a section significantly enough 
headed : 


Foreign Residual Oil has a Free Hand to Oust Coal 
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the survey reports: 


From the standpoint of supply, there is apparently no physical limitation 
upon the capacity of world oil interests to lay down residual fuel oil on the 
east coast at an arbitrary price of its ow. choosing. The lower costs of trans- 
portation enjoyed by foreign residual oil imports through availability of foreign 
flag vessels gives imported residual oil a market price flexibility which coa! does 
not have. * * * : 

Senator Neety. Mr. Moody, when you were listening to Secretary 
Dulles’ testimony yesterday before the Finance Committee, did he 
indicate that he had any knowledge of this sweeping statement that 
had been made by Mr. Eisenhower’s committee, that had been ap- 
pointed to investigate this situation ? 

Mr. Moopy. Mr. Neely, he didn’t even admit, on questioning, that 
he knew who anreiaied him on the committee. And finally, Senator 
Byrd got him to admit that it was Herbert Hoover, Jr. He did not 
even know who signed the GATT agreements until somebody handed it 
to him, and he found out it wasa Mr. Waugh. Now, whether he didn’t 
know or didn’t want to tell, I don’t know, but his testimony was that 
he didn’t know. 

In this connection, we should not forget that the international oil 
cartel owns two-thirds of the world’s privately held tanker tonnage. 

The oil companies say that other things have hurt us much more 
than residual oil. Perhaps so, but that is no excuse for the dumping 
of residual, and, as I have indicated previously, we strongly feel that 
only the Congress can give us relief from a situation which has 
grown intolerable. 

We respectfully ask this subcommittee to use its influence to achieve 
the following objectives: 

1. An immediate congressional inquiry to determine the reason for 
the delay in pressing the case against the international oil cartel. 

2. Amend pending tariff legislation to curtail the dumping of resi- 
dual oil in the United States through a quota on residual imports. 

I want once more to commend the chairman and members of this 
subcommittee for this inquiry. Insofar as coal is concerned, I hope 
it will continue. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nreety. Mr. Moody, the Chair is grateful to you, and he 
hopes that the Congress and the Nation will be grateful to you for the 
outstanding service the Chair thinks you have rendered here this morn- 
ing in giving this committee and the Nation, if we can get it printed, 
information that the people ought to have. 

Mr. Moody, you have quite an audience of most promising-looking 
school youngsters, young ladies and gentlemen, here this morning, who 
have just come in, and I think before you go, we ought to tell them 
that you are the president of the Operators’ Association in the greatest 
coal producing region in the United States. 

This is Mr. Moody, young ladies and gentlemen. He has been 
testifying here concerning what we think is a very important matter, 
that.1s, the cause of unemployment in the coal, oil, textile, pottery, 
glass, and certain other industries. And the purpose of making this 
investigation is to obtain information, if possible, that will enable the 
committee that is making the investigation to recommend to the Con- 
gress legislation that will rid the Nation of its unemployment dis- 
tress, which has been shown by testimony that has already been taken 
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before this committee. In the States of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and a number of other coal-producing areas, it is 
most distressing. 

It has been shown here that the unemployment is such in Pennsy]- 
vania, for instance, that 9.7 percent of all the people in that State, 
with a population of more than 10 million, are now fiving on Federal 
Government-supplied surplus food products. In the State of West 
Virginia, 1214 percent of the people are living on that Government- 
furnished food, because of the jobless condition in the coal areas. 
And in Kentucky, the percentage is 15. Fifteen percent of the people 
in Kentucky are having to be fed by the Federal Government as a 
result of the unemployment in the coal fields. That employment in 
the coal fields, as the committee has ascertained by testimony that 
cannot be controverted, is because the Government is not protecting 
the people of the United States properly against a flood of intone 
cheap oil from Venezuela and other countries, against which the coal 
industry cannot possibly survive if the competition continues. 

Now, that is what has been before this committee, young ladies and 
gentlemen. And if you students can find some way of exerting a 
little influence in a proper way to get the Congress to grant the coal 
industry of the United States, in which all ought to be interested, 
enough protection to be able to survive, and not only to survive but 
to return prosperity to the hundreds of thousands of idle coal miners 
in the United States, you will have rendered a very great service, not 
only to those in particular but to the cause of humanity in general. 

We are glad to have you, young ladies and gentlemen, this morn- 
ing. We hope you will come back frequently and others will come. 
And we are only sorry you did not hear Mr. Moody’s testimony in its 
entirety. You would have been instructed as well as highly enter- 
tained. 

We thank you, Mr. Moody, for the great service you are rendering. 

Mr. Moopy. Thank you. 

Senator Neety. We will now hear from the Honorable Augustine B. 
Kelley of Pennsylvania. 

Congressman, the Chair is delighted to hear you and remembers 
with great pleasure his happy association with you as a fellow Mem- 
ber of the 79th Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Representative Ketter. It is mutual, I am sure. 

Senator Nreety. And he has long known of your outstanding work 
for the people of Pennsylvania and on a Jarger plane the people of 
the United States. The Chair congratulates the people of your dis- 
trict on having you for their Congressman. 

Representative Keittey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Augustine B. Kelley. I am a Member 
of Congress from the 21st district of Pennsylvania. 

I am glad to appear here, especially since you are the chairman, 
because I know of ag great interest in the coal industry and the 
working people of this country, and I know that what you do in that 
regard will be fruitful. I am sure of that. 

Senator Neety. Thank you. 
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Representative Ke.iey. I do not have a very large statement, Mr. 
Chairman, except to relate some of the experiences I have had in 
reference to the situation as it confronts the coal industry today. | 
have, through my many years in the coal industry, seen many peaks 
and valleys, and it seems that now, even in the so-called prosperity 
that we might be having, the coal industry is in a valley, a very deep 
one, too. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, so far as your State of Pennsylvania 
and my State of West Virginia are concerned, I think we could go 
further and say it is in John Bunyon’s Slough of Despond. 

Representative Ketitey. Right. Pennsylvania, of course, is in the 
same category as West Virginia, and the condition of the coal industry 
today has contributed greatly to unemployment in both States, espe 
cially in my State, which is probably one of the worst afflicted States 
in the Union today. In my own congressional district, which is West- 
moreland County, Pa., there are 38,000 people receiving surplus food 
out of a population of 320,000. So you see that is well over 10 per- 
cent, and that is a critical matter. It not only affects just those who 
are engaged in the coal industry but it has its effect on other businesses 
just as well. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, would you pardon an interruption 
there? Do you know that there is testimony in the record we have 
already made to the effect that 9.7 percent of all the people of your 
State, with more than 10 million population, is now living on the 
Government dole of surplus food commodities ¢ 

Representative Kettey. Yes. I am aware of that. 

Now, much of the immediate result of this could be attributed te - 
the dumping of residual oil on the eastern coast of the United States. 
I don’t think there is any question about that. Contrary to what some 
of the witnesses have said who have appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and also before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Mr. Charles Taft appeared before that com- 
mittee—and I have the honor to be a member of that committee—with 
some figures trying to disprove our contention that 35 million tons 
of coal per year had been Baitacna by this residual oil. He juggled 
figures and tried to show that we did not know what we were talking 
about. But the fact remains that it is just a matter of simple arith- 
metic, Mr. Chairman, to determine how much coal has been displaced. 
The coal operators, the coal shippers, know where they lose any ton- 
nage of coal. So all you have to do is add up those totals and you get 
the amount, which is approximately 35 million tons of coal a year. 

Now I heard Mr. Moody here say that he wished he could get the 
story across to our colleagues in the House and in the Senate about 
this situation, so that some remedy could be given to this great indus- 
try, which is a basic industry, by the way. We need it at all times, 
especially in time of trouble. 

We are hoping that we might get some relief from H. R. 1. We 
endeavored to do that in the House, but we were unsuccessful. That 
is where we should get it. 

I think that if our colleagues could be impressed with the im- 
poten and the necessity of keeping this great industry alive and 

unctioning properly, it would be of great benefit to this country. Mr. 
Tom Kennedy said, before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, if we had to come to full mobilization immediately, you 
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would be in a coal economy perhaps overnight; which is true. You 
do not close down coal mines, you know, and open them up the next 
day. Many of them you probably would not even open up within a 
year. Because it is natural that the geological conditions would not 
permit it. The expense is too prohibitive. You couldn’t do it. 

Therefore, millions of tons of very valuable coal would be lost. And 
not only that, but over the past years, when we went through these 
valleys, many million tons of our very valuable coal deposits have 
been lost, never to return. And I am thinking of the metallurgical 
coal that has been lost, that we are in many instances short of today. 
Now we have to go to the lower grades of coal and to the expense of 
beneficiating the coal in order to improve it sufficiently for making 
coke. Many of those valuable seams have been lost in the past, and 
now it looks as though we have never learned anything from our 
past experience in that regard and that we are heading for the same 
thing. 

I know that some of the mines that have been closed down or por- 
tions of mines will not be reopened, and the coal will not be recovered, 
or if it is it will be very expensive. 

It is very difficult for a few of us, Mr. Chairman, to get our 
complete and full story over to those who could help us. 

I think that, briefly, Mr. Chairman, is all I have to say today. I 
thank you very much for permitting me to come here. 

I am glad to add my small voice and hope that it will help some. 

But I might say this, Mr. Chairman, that there have been maybe 
some other reasons that are offered for the condition of the coal 
industry. But I want to leave this thought, that the immediate cause 
= condition of the coal industry today is the dumping of residual 
oil. 

A strange thing happened yesterday. People talk about the Shell 
Oil Co. Yesterday the House put its approval upon the sale of three 
synthetic-rubber plants in California of the Shell Oil Co. I wonder 
what we are doing for the Shell Oil Co. They seem to be lying out- 
side our doors waiting to leap upon any good thing they can get, and 
we are sitting idly by permitting them to do it. 

Senator Nreety. Thank you, Congressman Kelley, for your very 
valuable contribution to this record. 

Representative Krttey. Thank you, Senator. 

“i Senator Nrety. Mr. Lamb, of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
0. 


We welcome you to the witness stand, sir. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. LAMB, MANAGER OF BUSINESS SUR- 
VEYS, PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 


Mr. Lamp. Mr. Chairman, I am manager of business surveys for 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. We mine coal in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

Previous witnesses before your committee have described in detail 
the growing unemployment in the coal industry in recent years, and 
the extent to which this has been caused by residual-oil imports. I 
appear here as a representative of the bituminous-coal industry to 
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emphasize and perhaps enlarge upon certain points made by these 
witnesses. 

In this regard, I recognize that the facts on the damages to coal 
employment and production resulting from residual oil imports have 
been presented many times and are generally known. Reference only 
has to be made to “Causes of Unemployment in the Coal and Other 
Specified Industries,” the excellent document of your committee which 
still is the authoritative report on the damaging effect of imported 
residual although it was published 5 years ago. As a consequence, I 
shall attempt to avoid repetition. 

The method of expanding residual-oil imports has followed a con- 
sistent and what is now a familiar pattern. Prices for this foreign 
fuel are lowered to attractive Sensis and coal accounts are taken. 
After the accounts are captured, prices on the imported residual re- 
turn to a near parity with those on coal. Changes in the prices of the 
imports reflect over the country, affecting quotations of domestic re- 
fineries both large and small. Price cuts featured by the residual im- 
porters for the purposes of capturing accounts may be substantial but 
they are temporary and barely measurable to the fuel customer over 
the long run, during which residual prices tend to be on an approxi- 
mate parity with coal prices. Thus, residual-oil imports contribute 
little if any price benefit, and certainly add nothing worthwhile to 
the country’s fuel supply because they displace coal as to which re- 
serves are measured in terms of centuries. 

Residual imports not only shrink coal production and cause unem- 
ployment among miners and other workers but also they are disturb- 
ing to coal prices. Cuts in prices made by residual importers as they 
push for new business have been the equivalent of $2, and even 
more, per ton of coal, too large for coal to attempt to meet. Coal 
sellers know by experience that it would be foolish to get involved in 
price cutting of this magnitude. However, certain purchasers of 
residual knowing that oil imports are not an assured source of fuel sup- 
ply. continue to burn coal in part regardless of the price cuts featured 

y the importers. 

The share of the fuel purchasing given to coal remains subject to the 
pressures exerted by the importers, and coal prices are adversely af- 
fected to that extent. Coal prices are highly sensitive—any price con- 
cession given to one customer will be expected by all customers—and 
price changes resulting from residual-oil pressures spread to all parts 
of the market. 

Over 95 percent of the imported residual oil comes from refineries 
located in the Netherlands Antilles and in Venezuela. It is processed 
from a heavy Venezuelan crude. Thus, it adds to total Venezuelan 
oil output, an important consideration to that country as well as the 
importers since it derives over 60 percent of its tax revenue from its oil 
industry. 

Venezuela has a population of 5.7 million, a little larger than the 
combined populations of Virginia and West Virginia. It is the sec- 
ond largest oil-producing country in the world, its output of crude 
in 1953 was 644 million barrels. Tt consumes only 5 percent of its oil 
output, and ships the remaining 95 percent in the form of crude and 

roducts to various countries, as to which the United States is the 
argest customer. The latter brought 40 percent of the total Vene- 
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zuelan oil output in 1953, taking 25 percent direct and 15 percent via 
the Netherland Antilles. 

However, oil importers, certain of the Government agencies, and 
others, claim that Venezuela.buys more from the United States than 
the United States buys from it. Actually, the trade between these 
two countries is about equal if the oil shipped via the Netherlands 
Antilles is taken into account. This particular oil represents the 
greater part of the residual imports, but for some reason is forgotten 
by the proponents of the imports when they compile the trade bal- 
ance sheets. It also is to be noted that billions of United States 
funds have been invested in Venezuelan enterprises, principally in 
oil and iron-ore development. The United States is importing an 
increasing amount of Venezuelan iron ore. 

Importers claim that residual imports must continue to enter the 
United States or Venezuela’s purchasing power will shrink. This, 
they say, will cause the loss of Venezuela’s friendship and, in addi- 
tion, the loss to the United States and its allies of its important lo- 
cation and resources for defense purposes. In effect, the importers 
nold that the coal industry should be willing to sacrifice part of its 
market in order that a favorable relationship be maintained with 
Venezuela. At the same time, they make no sacrifices of their own 
to promote the trade and security aspects but, instead, want to in- 
crease the volume of the residual-oil imports because of their profita- 
biliity to the international oil companies. 

The coal industry has no intent to disturb the prosperity that Vene- 
zuela enjoys or the security assistance that this country can provide. 
Certainly, Venezuela is one of the wealthiest countries in the world; 
is one that has no problems of public debt. Its tax revenues gotten 


from oil have financed the construction of public highways, uild- 
rere. 


ings, and other monuments that cannot be matched elsew Its 
Luge oil and other mineral resources are of great strategic value. But 
the coal industry does not believe that it alone has the responsibility 
to see that Venezuela’s economy is to be maintained. It is only fair 
that the importers who take their profits from Venezuelan oil should 
assume the main responsibility for Venezuelan trade, and to make 
financial sacrifices when necessary to keep it in satisfactory balance. 
Moreover, it is only fair that the United States Government and not 
the coal industry should pay for whatever security assets that Vene- 
zuela can furnish. 

For example, it would take 40 million barrels of imported gasoline, 
3 percent of the total United States demand, to give Venezuela ap- 
proximately the number of dollars it realized from the 120 million 
barrels of residual imports it sent here last year. The importers 
have vast refinery capacities in the United States so that they could 
absorb the imported gasoline without hurting domestic oil production. 
However, the importation of gasoline instead of residual oil is not as 
profitable and therefore is not done. This is because additional re- 
finery equipment would have to be installed in Venezuela and the 
Antilles in order to get a larger proportion of gasoline from the heavy 
crude. It would require financial sacrifice, something the importers 
are not going to assume as long as coal can be made to shoulder the 
burden. 

In addition, it would require revision in the tariff, the rates of which 
have been designed to promote residual oil imports. The import 
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tax per barrel on residual is 514 cents, but on gasoline it is 5214 cents. 
The basis for the comparatively low rate on residual imports is a 
classic in the misuse of economic data. 

The importers of residual oil are also Venezuela’s principal oi) 
producers and they have done very well as the latter. Venezuela's 
oil production has approximately doubled since 1946. 

In the meantime, bituminous-coal production has decreased by one- 
third, the number of employed miners has decreased by one-half. 
Coal-mine capacity today could produce but 80 percent of the peak 
requirements for tonnage during World War II, a serious situation 
from a security standpoint. Yet, despite the expansion of the im- 
porters and the decline of the coal industry, it is coal that has to pay 
to keep Venezuela satisfied. 

In conclusion, there is one consideration to be called to your atten- 
tion, the statement by the importers that the country will have a fuel 
shortage unless foreign residual oil continues to be received in the same 
volume as it has. Last year, the United States demand for residual 
was 522 million barrels, one-fourth of which was supplied by imports. 
The market for residual is on the decline because of the competition 
of coal, light oils, and natural gas, and would be lower thai it is were 
it not for the artificial demand developed by the residual importers. 

Residual oil has certain uses for which coal or another fuel cannot 
be economically substituted. They include such as ship bunkering 
and uses in localities where coal and the additional fuels do not ordi- 
narily move. These can be supplied with residual produced by domes- 
tic refineries. 

Next, there are uses where either residual or coal may be burned. 
Utilities and manufacturers on the east coast have equipment that 
may be quickly switched from residual to coal or even to gas. Eastern 
plants with multiple burning equipment that can use any one of the 
major fuels—probably consume residual equivalent to half the vol- 
ume of the 1954 residual imports, i. e., 65 million barrels. There is a 
ready supply of coal that can be shipped to these plants presently. 
Taking this into account, plus the fact that the residual market is on 
the decline, there is little chance that a fuel shortage would develop or 
that fuel consumers would encounter inconveniences should residual 
oil imports be limited in volume to 10 percent of the total United 
States residual demand as has been proposed. 

Importers further claim that a limitation on foreign residual would 
cause fuel prices to rise. This is wrong because prices are not going 
to increase if there is no shortage in the total residual-coal supply. 
It is clear that consumers who can burn either coal or residual o1] are 
not going to use residual if they have to incur higher costs. At the 
same time, coal prices will not rise as long as there is a surplus of 
tonnage available for sale, a condition that prevails. 

In brief, the substantial increase in residual-oil imports since World 
War IT has caused a shrinkage in coal production and employment; its 
tendency has been to decrease mine capacity, a result in discord with 
security needs. There is little to show in return. Residual imports 
have provided no benefits in terms of fuel supply and no measurable 
savings to consumers with respect to prices. More than likely, what- 
ever was gained in friendship with Venezuela could just as well have 
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been realized through a trade arrangement more equitably distributed 
instead of having its burden fall on coal alone. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Lamb, you have made an excellent statement 
for this record. We are very grateful to you for coming, sir. 

Mr. Lams. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Johnson of the Railway Conductors organi- 
zation is with us. Weare glad to have him. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, ORDER OF RAILWAY CON- 
DUCTORS AND BRAKEMEN 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, for the record I will state that my 
name is W. D. Johnson. I am vice president and national legislative 
representative of the Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 
I reside in Washington, D. C., and maintain an office at 10 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW. The headquarters of the order is located in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

I would like to further state, Mr. Chairman, that in making my 
statement before the House Ways and Means Committee, and also 
the Finance Committee in the Senate, I was authorized to represent 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. I am, therefore, requesting 
that they be incorporated in the hearings as parties to the testimony 
that I will submit at this time. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I will, therefore, read into the 
record portions from the statements that I made before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee. 

Before reading from those statements, I want to state to you, Sen- 
ator, that we have really felt the impact of unemployment in the rail- 
road industry. We are, therefore, heartily in accord with what you 
are endeavoring to do through the hearings you are now conducting. 
And I want to say to you that we stand ready, as an organization, 

to assist you in every possible way to the best of our ability. 
‘Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. We are not selfish in our position. We are inter- 
ested in the unemployment situation, that is, the overall. And we 
are sincerely hopeful that something can be done to bring about relief 
which is so badly needed at the present time. 

I will first, Mr. Chairman, quote from my statement before the 
a Ways and Means Committee on January 31, 1955, regarding 

.R.1. 

The overall unemployment in the railroad industry is quite sub- 
stantial at the present time and the future outlook from an employ- 
ment standpoint is not very encouraging. 

In support of this statement, I quote from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission M-300, 1946-54 (Middle of Month Count). These 
statistics reflect the employment trend, road passenger, freight, and 
yard conductors, and road passenger, freight and yard brakemen. 
Copies of these are attached. 

I now refer to the table titled, “Employment Trend—Road Passen- 
ger, Freight, and Yard Conductors.” 
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And I would like to have the tables that are attached to that report 
included in the record at that point. 

You will find them attached at the end of this report. 

Mr. Neery. That is so ordered. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Employment trend, road passenger, freight, and yard conductors, 1946-54 


(Middle-of-month count] 
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Employment trend, road passenger, freight, and yard brakemen, 1946—~ 
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Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Statement M-300. 


Mr. JoHnson. We used from 1946 to 1954, Mr. Chairman, because 
1947 was when they started the importation of this residual-oil 
product. 

I now refer to the table entitled, “Employment Trend Road Pas- 
senger, Freight, and Yard Conductors.” 

In 1946, according to the Interstate Commerce Commission records, 
there were employed 8.220 road passenger conductors; 3,680 assistant 
road passenger conductors; 13,198 road freight conductors (through 
service) ; 7,258 road freight conductors (local service) ; and 20,038 
yard conductors; making a total of conductors employed in all types 
of service, 52,394. 

By comparison, according to the June 1954 ICC report, there were 
employed, at the time, 6,024 road passenger conductors; 2,783 assistant 
road passenger conductors; 9,326 road freight conductors (through 
service) ; 6,324 road freight conductors (local service) ; 19,956 yard 
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conductors; a total of 44,413 conductors employed in all types of 
service. 

The total job losses among conductors in all services between 1946 
and June 1954 totaled 7,981. 

You will note that there has been a substantial reduction in the 
number of conductors employed in al! types of service with the ex- 
ception of the yard conductors. Here there has been only a slight 
reduction due to the fact that the length of trains in modern times 
has been greatly increased and therefore the number of conductors 
employed, while ane at about the same level as 1946, are actu- 
ally handling a greater volume of individual car switching. 

The reduction in the number of jobs in each of the classifications 
of service among conductors between 1946 and 1954 were as follows; 
road passenger conductors, 2,196 less; assistant road passenger con- 
ductors, 897 less; road freight conductors (through service), 3,872; 
road freight conductors (local service), 934; yard conductors, 82. 

The employment situation among the railroad brakemen is prac- 
tically identical with that of the conductors. 

And I might state at this point, Mr. Chairman, that when we talk 
about conductor assignments as an overall employment situation, 
you multiply that by 3, which is the remainder of the train crew, 
the brakemen, and you find a substantial number being unemployed. 

Now referring to the table entitled “Employment Trend Road. Pas- 
senger, Freight and Yard Brakemen.” 

The employment figures comparing 1946 with June 1954 are as 
follows: in 1946, road passenger brakemen employed, 10,175; road 
passenger baggagemen employed, 4,066; road freight brakemen 
(through service), 33,268; road freight brakemen (local service), 
17,276; yard brakemen, 53,411; or a total employment for brakemen 
in all types of service in 1946 or 118,196. 

According to the ICC report of June 1954, brakemen employed in 
the various types of service were: road passenger brakemen, 7,587; 
road passenger baggagemen, 3,217; road freight brakemen (through 
service), 23,507; road freight brakemen (local service), 15,250; yard 
brakemen, 50,531; total employment in June 1954 brakemen in all 
types of service, 100,092. 

his was a reduction of 18,104 brakemen employed in all types 
of service between 1946 and June 1954. The reduction in the various 
types of service was as follows: road passenger brakemen, 2,588; road 
passenger baggagemen, 849; road freight brakemen (through service) , 
9,761; road freight brakemen (local service), 2,026; yard brakemen, 
2.880. 

As I previously commented with regard to the employment trend 
among conductors, you will note that the employment trend for brake- 
men has also been downward from 1946 to 1954 in all classes or service. 

A check of the September 1954 ICC statement M-300, the latest 
report available at the time I made this statement, reflects a still 
further decrease in employment in both the number of conductors and 
brakemen employed in road train and yard service. 

While the above-quoted statistics apply only to road and yard con- 
ductors and road and yard brakemen, a comparable decrease in em- 
ployment prevails among all other classes of railroad employees. 

In substantiation of the downward trend of employment among con- 
ductors and brakemen, I would like to cite the specific cases of two 
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railroads, both of which are vitally concerned with transportation of 
coal. And they operate through your State, Mr. Chairman. 

According to a letter to me on January 21, 1955, Mr. R. T. Keller, 
general chairman of our organization for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway system, reported that in 1947 the total number of conductor 
assignments on the Chesapeake & Ohio were 631; and on the Pere 
Marquette, which is also a part of the C. & O. system, 165; a total of 
796 jobs in 1947. In 1954 the Chesapeake & Ohio had conductor as 
signments for 387 and the Pere Marquette 143, a total for the system 
of 530 jobs. 

On this one railroad system alone, the total number of conductors’ 
assignments, which were eliminated between 1947 and 1954, a period of 
7 years, amounted to 266 jobs. 

On the Baltimore & Ohio system, according to a written report made 
to me on January 22, 1955, by Clifford Shepherd, general chairman for 
our organization for that railroad system, indicates that in 1947 the 
conductor assignments for all classes of road service on the B. & O. 
were 1,119. In 1954 the conductor assignments for all classes of road 
service totaled 813, a reduction in the 7-year period of 306 jobs. 

Our personal experience and knowledge indicates that this continued 
trend in unemployment of railroad workers is continuing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you asked Congressman Kelley a question this 
morning in regard to the coal production and the effect it has. I would 
like to read a paragraph or two here. I think it will be helpful to you. 

Senator Neety. Proceed. 

Mr. Jonnson. The amount of residual oil imported into the United 
States in 1954 was equal to 31.6 million tons of coal. In 1954 railroads 
transported 81 percent of all the coal produced in this country, and by 
applying this percentage to those 31.6 million tons, we find that the 
railroads lost 25.6 million tons of coal traffic. 

On that basis, railroad workers lost $43,296,000 in wages in 1954. 
Such a loss involved layoffs not only for the men who man the trains 
but for those who take care of the rolling stock, as well as for track 
repairmen, bridge and signal maintainers, those who handle supplies, 
and even office employees. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Johnson, of course you know the loss to the idle 
coal miners was much greater than the loss to the railroad men, 
because there were so many more of the miners. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

It makes no difference where unemployment exists. It has a moral 
effect on those who are working. It creates in their minds and hearts 
a feeling of unrest; with the result that they, in ordinary parlance, 
tighten up on their expenditures, all of which reflects in the cycle 
and reduces consumption, with the ultimate result that more unem- 
ployment results therefrom. 

A total of 811,200 carloadings would have been required to replace 
the millions of tons of coal displaced by foreign residual oil in 1954. 
That is quite a number of cars of coal. With the average turnaround 
time in the eastern district and Pocahontas region being some 14 
days, a hopper car could make an average of 26 trips per year, so those 
carloadings would have kept 31,200 cars in continuous use. Having 
this many additional cars in service would be a definite step in the 
direction of national security, because there is no doubt that if we 
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get into an all-out shooting war without first doing something about 
this situation, there just won’t be enough hoppers to get material where 
it is needed. That is something to which everyone of us should give 
very serious thought in the light of unsettled world conditions. 

And I might add this here, Mr. Chairman, and you know it better 
than I do, because you have lived practically all of your life in the 
coal-producing territory : You just can’t rehabilitate a mine overnight. 
Neither can you rehabilitate a railroad overnight. And by the widest 
stretch of imagination, you just can’t justify a request of any industry 
to keep their industry in complete working order, and not produce 
something. It just doesn’t work. 

Therefore, if these things go down, and we should happen to get 
into another shooting war—and God forbid that that day come—if 
we do not protect these industries to the end that they will be able to 
pick up and increase their production on short notice, we may pay a 
tremendous price. 

It has often been said-—and I was in active service in World War I 
on the Santa Fe Railroad—that during World War II and during 
the recent conflict in Korea, if it had not been for the railroads in all 
probability we would not have come out victorious in those conflicts. 

Senator Neety. Well, if it had not been for the coal production and 
the transportation of coal and its utilization, we could not have won 
the war. 

Mr. Jounson. There is no question about it. Because I think 
the records show that trying to import oil products by barge was not 
a success. And we do not want another situation of that kind. 

And I might say, Mr. Chairman, we are not fighting trade agree- 
ments. We realize that we have got to have conditions of that kind. 
However, and I say this with all sincerity, our first obligation is to 
America and the American people. And when the time comes that we 
negotiate trade agreements to the end that it materially affects Ameri- 
can industry and brings about mass unemployment among American 
citizens, we had better do something about it. And that is just the 
situation, the condition, that faces us at the present time. It is not 
going to come; it is here, in many, many localities. And the state- 
ments you made for the benefit of the student body a while ago are a 
real eye-opener. That is a condition that should not prevail in this 
great country of ours, in my judgment. 

I just hive a few more items, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
read into the record. This is out of my statement before the Senate 
Finance Committee regarding H. R.1. It was made on March 9, 1955. 

In my statement before the House Ways and Means Committee, 
I referred to and quoted from two tables. Table 1, which appears on 
page 1560 of the report of the hearings of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, entitled “Employment Trend Road Passenger, Freight 
and Yard Conductors, 1946 to 1954,” and table II which appears on 
page 1561 of the committee’s report of the hearings entitled “Employ- 
ment Trend Road Passenger, Freight and Yard Brakemen, 1946-54.” 
In both instances these tables indicated the employment trend from the 
year 1946 to June 1954. The source of these tables is the statement 
M-300 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At this time I should like to supplement the information which is 
contained in those tables. 
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In the 6-month period from June 1954 to December 1954, the con- 
ductor assignments in all classifications dropped from 44,413 in June 
to 43,702 in December—a decline of 711 in that 6-month period. This 
increased the total job losses among conductors in all services between 
1946 and 1954 to 8,692. 

The employment of railroad brakemen in all classes dropped from 
100,092 in June 1954 to 97,977 in December 1954—or a further reduc- 
tion in that 6-month period of 2,115 jobs, making a total reduction in 
brakemen employed in all types of service between 1946 and 1954 of 
20,219. 

I believe that it is pertinent at this point to refer to the decrease in 
all classes of railroad employment as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its statement M-—300. 

In 1952 the total employment on railroads in the United States was 
1,277,395. At the a of 1953, the total was 1,256,952. And as of 
November 1954, the latest date for which official figures are available, 
the total employment was 1,080,878, or a reduction in total employment 
in the railroad industry between 1952 and 1954 of 196,516. 

It is not my intention to represent to this committee that responsi- 
bility for all of this unemployment is attributable to the increasing 
flood of foreign oil which is displacing so much of our coal, particu- 
larly in markets along the eastern seaboard. But I do want to impress 
upon you that this continually increasing a of foreign oil 
is a major factor in unemployment, particularly among the major 
coal-carrying railroads. 

In an effort to bring to this committee specific information as to the 
magnitude of the impact on coal-carrying railroads by foreign oil 
imports, I requested the representatives of our organization on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway System, the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and the Virginian Railroad to report 
to me on the total conductor assignments on their various railroads 
during a uniform period from 1947 to 1954. And I gave you Mr. 
Keller’s report before, in my statement before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and also the report of Mr. Clifford Shepherd on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. So I‘would like to add the following: 

On the Norfolk & Western Railroad, Mr. J. H. Dooley, our general 
chairman on that road, reports that the total assignments in 1947 were 
399, and in 1954 they were 280—a reduction of 119. 

In 1947, on the Viesiaten Railroad, Mr. J. A. Gott, general chair- 
man on that railroad, reported 82 total assignments. In 1954 this 
figure had dropped to 67, a reduction of 15. 

So that in summary, we see that on these 4 major coal-carrying 
railroads, conductor assignments dropped from 2,396 in 1947 to 1,690 
in 1954—or a total assignment loss for these 4 railroads of 706. 

I should explain that the reference here to conductor assignments 
means the ordinary train crew, which at a minimum consists of three 
men. Therefore the total number of individuals involved in the loss 
of 706 assignments would be 2,118 men. 

Mr. Chairman, I mentioned then that at the close of November 30, 
1954, the total employment in the railroad industry was 1,080,886. 
The December 31, 1954, M-300 just 1 month later showed total em- 
ployment of 1,076,038, or, in that 30-day period, a loss of 4,848 jobs 
in the railroad industry. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I wish you every success possible, and I want 
to say for the benefit of the record that I have sent out some 700 or 800 
letters to our people in various sections of the country, requesting 
them to write their Senators and urge them to support your amend- 
ment to H. R. 1 to provide a 10-percent quota limitation on the impor- 
tation of this residual-oil fuel product. 

Senator Nee.y. Mr. Johnson, we are very much obliged to you for 
that valuable service and assistance. 

Mr. Jounson. And I sincerely hope that some good will result from 
the efforts that you are putting forth. And I can not help but feel 
that some good will come. 

So I thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Neety. We thank you for coming and for your valuable 
contribution. 

This hearing will now adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Friday, March 25, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
oN LaBor and PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room P-38, the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Neely. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nee.y. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Congressman Gray, you may proceed. We are delighted to have you. 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Representative Gray. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 
First I want to express my sincere appreciation for the opportunity 
of coming over and telling a little bit about the conditions down in my 
district, and some of the reasons why we are very disturbed. 

First of all, let me say that I represent the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict, which is the southernmost district in Illinois, comprising the 
15 southernmost counties. We are predominantly a coal-mining dis- 
trict and we also have 50 percent of the domestic fluorspar production. 
We have 2 or 3 counties that might be classed as predominantly agri- 
culture, but mostly it is coal mining and fluorspar. 

Weare classed by the Labor Department as being in a 4B, very sub- 
stantial labor surplus area. For the past 214 years we have been los- 
ing ene People have been migrating to other places seeking 
employment. Just in the past 6 months we have had 7 major coal 
mines close. 

I have a paper here, the Benton Evening News, which is in Franklin 
County, the largest county in the district. The headlines say, “Orient 
2 To Close Friday Because of Market Conditions.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that was the largest bituminous coal mine in 
the world, Orient No. 2. It closed down due to the poor market con- 
ditions. How long it will be down is not known. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I said in the opening of my remarks, we are very 
disturbed in southern Illinois for the simple reason we have today 
35,000 people walking the streets looking for jobs. 

We Sob 30,000 people receiving Government surplus food, and 
that is only in 8 counties of the 15. The other seven counties are 
trying to get on. So if they were permitted to receive the Govern- 
ment surplus food, they would probably number between 40,000 and 
50,000 people receiving Government surplus food. 

Now, I want to speak just briefly about the fluorspar industry. As 
I said a moment ago, one county in my district, Hardin County, IL, 
produces 50 percent of all domestic fluorspar. 

This county has a population of 7,500 people. At one time they 
had about 1,500 miners working. Now they have only about 400. The 
layoffs are all due to the importation of fluorspar from Mexico. 

I have here a petition signed by 1,000 of the miners, and I certainly 
would like to get this in the record, if I may. 

Senator Nrgety. Certainly you may. 

Representative Gray. It is from the fluorspar people. I will not 
go into all the details of why they are submitting the petition. It is 
written here. They, of course, would like to see the tariffs raised on 
fluorspar in order to protect their own market. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, is it not a fact that your State and 
Kentucky produce the major part of all of the fluorspar ? 

Representative Gray. Yes. This one county, Mr. Chairman, pro- 
duces over 50 percent, and with Kentucky makes up about 75 to 80 
percent of all domestic fluorspar production. 

As I said, this petition speaks for itself, and I will not go into all 
of that and take up all of your time this morning. But I would like 
to get the petition in the record, if I may. 

enator Neety. That will be inserted in the record. 
(It is as follows:) 


Petition To Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS; 
Hon. Paut H. Doveras, UNiTep States SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS; AND Hon, 
KENNETH J. GRAY, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM 25TH DIsTRICT, ILLINOIS 


The undersigned, residents of Hardin County, Ill., are dependent for their 
livelihood and economic well-being upon a healthy, growing fluorspar industry 
in Hardin County, and they petition Messrs. Dirksen, Douglas, and Gray to do 
everything in their power to bring about that result by increased tariffs on 
foreign imported fluorspar, and/or a Government stockpiling program of domestic 
fluorspar. 

Hardin County, IIL, has a population of 7,500 people. It provided more than 
50 percent of our country’s fluorspar needs; it has been the principal domestic 
fluorspar-producing area in the United States for over 75 years; more than 50 
percent of all the fluorspar ever produced in this country came from the Hardin 
County area. 

Fluorspar is a critical and strategic material and has been so listed by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. A healthy and stabilized fluorspar industry is 
essential to our national defense—this has been the finding of every govern- 
mental agency which has inquired into the subject of domestic fluorspar; 50 
percent of United States fluorspar consumption goes into steelmaking, 40 per- 
cent into hydrofluoric acid for aluminum, etc., and 10 percent goes into the glass 
and ceramic industries. 

The independent domestic fluorspar market is completely demoralized, is 
rapidly declining and becoming nonexistent because of the increasing invasion 
of our domestic markets by foreign fluorspar; 1945 foreign imports accounted 
for 6 percent of the total United States consumption; in 1954 foreign imports 
accounted for nearly 50 percent of the United States consumption. 
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Slowly and tragically Hardin County is evolving as an economic “ne man's 
land.” It is presently classified as a IV—B labor surplus area—an area having 
a very high percentage of unemployment. To illustrate, in 1952 Hardin County 
employed approximately 1,200 persons in the fluorspar business—today approxi- 
mately 600 are so employed in this area. 

Large capital investments are deteriorating, labor skills are being dispersed, 
present accessible fluorspar is becoming inaccessible and may ultimately be lost 
as mineral reserves of the United States; want and need among our citizenry 
are rampant and increasing at an alarming rate—everything is happening to 
bring about an ultimate destruction of the fluorspar mining business in this area, 
and of the community itself—an area which has had a 75-year record of pro- 
ducing the finest fluorspar in the world and which has rallied to the needs of 
our country at all times in the production and shipment of this original and 
necessary material—fluorspar. 


Senator Neeny. How many did you say in your State were certified 
as eligible for surplus food products ? ' 

Representative Gray. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am speaking only for 
my district, and there has been 30,000 heads of families certified. I do 
not have the State figure. I could get that for you if you desire. We 
have 25 distriets in Illinois and I refer only to my own district. 

Senator Neety. How many counties are there? 

Representative Gray. There are 15 counties, and only 8 of the 15 
are certified. There are 30,000 on surplus relief rolls in the 8 counties. 
As I said, I have been petitioned by the other counties to intercede 
with the governor to try to get those on the list also. 

Senator Neety. Is coal produced in each of those eight counties of 
your district ? 

Representative Gray. No, sir; coal is produced in 6 of the 8 counties. 

Senator Nerxy. Is fluorspar produced in one county ? 

Representative Gray. In one county; yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. Is that a coal-producing county, too, or is it just 
fluorspar ¢ 

Representative Gray. Just fluorspar; however, unemployment pre- 
vails mostly in the coal mining and the fluorspar. Those are the two 
subjects that I wanted to discuss because we feel that in the coal, the 
importation of residual oil into this country has diplaced hundreds of 
miners in our district, and the importation of Mexican fluorspar has 
displaced the fluorspar miners. Those are the two things that I am 
certainly concerned with. 

I can pick up a paper almost an day in my district and see where 
there has been another mine Saal Now, this paper of a week ago 
says, “Public aid commission to cut State aid for poor by 10 percent 
in March.” 

The reason for that is because of the increased number of recipients. 
The State just does not have the money to take care of all of them, so 
og, Ais cutting 10 percent. 

ey did cut it 10 percent in March, and they expect maybe an- 
other 10-percent cut in April because of the heavy load of recipients. 
So the thing is certainly in a stage where there is going to have to be 
something done in the way of these distressed areas. 

As I said a moment ago, we have about 35,000 idle that we know 
we can put our finger on. Those do not include the people that are 
working perhaps 1 day a week, or split shifts in the mines, Also, 
we are going to have 2,000 miners laid off in the next 90 days because 
of closures which this does not include. 
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Senator Neeiy. Congressman, if House bill No. 1 were passed by 
the Senate and became law, and the President should exercise the au- 
thority that bill grants him to reduce the tariff by 10 percent during 
the period of the next 3 years, would that result in aggravating the 
conditions of unemployment of which you are speaking? 

Representative Gray. Yes sir. In my opinion it would do more 
than aggravate. I don’t think that he will need to lower them. What 
we need to do is to raise them. It is getting worse by the day, and on 
the average there are 200 to 300 people a week in my district losing jobs 
because of displacement. 

Naturally, if he lowers them it is going to make it worse, in fact, 
it will lead to economic chaos. I fought that battle over in the 
House. What he needs to do is raise them. I certainly cannot see, 
and, in fact, I even dread to think, what will happen if he does lower 
those tariffs as he says for the next 3 years. 

Senator Neety. Are you familiar with the amendment which Sen- 
ator Dirksen, from your State, and 15 other Senators, and the chair- 
man of this subcommittee are sponsoring to curtail this importation 
of residual oil? Are you familiar with that amendment? 

Representative Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. Are you in favor of that amendment? 

Representative Gray. Yes, Senator. I certainly think that it is 
a step in the right direction. I think that Saad should support 
it here in the Senate. If something of this nature doesn’t happen, 
I say chaos is going to result in these districts. There is no question 
about it. 

In my district all you need do is come down and look the situation 
over and you are going to see readily that something in that direc- 
tion must be done, and immediately. 

So I want to commend you and the other Senators for taking that 
action. It is certainly forthright and something has to be done. 

Senator Neety. Now, you have spoken of the number certified 
from your district, Congressman, for surplus Government food. In 
our State that has a population of approximately 2 million, 253,000 
are now living on Government food that the taxpayers, of course, 
have to supply them. That is what residual oil is largely responsible 
for having done to the employment and unemployment situation in 
West Virginia. 

I assume from what you are saying it has had about the same sort 
of effect in your district. 

Representative Gray. It is the same thing exactly, and the same 
thing is true also in the fluorspar industry. We lost 60 percent 
of our employment in the last 2 years due to the same thing, and 
nothing else whatsoever. It has been proved that fluorspar was 
selling for $46 a ton 2 years ago. Now it is down to $26, and we 
are still being undersold by the Mexican fluorspar because of the 
tariff rate and the cheaper labor. 

So again I say that I cannot stress too strongly to this committee 
or any other committee in Congress that cheap residual oil and 
cheap-labor fluorspar from other countries must not be allowed to 
come into this country and flood our own market and kill our own 
domestic supply of coal and fluorspar as it has been doing. 

I certainly want to commend you and the other Senators again 
for taking that action. I only wish it were possible in the House 
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to talk some more of my colleagues into seeing the great need for 
restoring jobs to these people who are receiving Government surplus 
food, and the many more that are wanting, who have been displaced 
by imports. 

[ just returned from my district, Mr. Chairman, about 2 weeks 
ago, and I was only there a day. I went there to settle a strike, 
and there were at least 300 people who called when they found 
out I was back in the district, and they said 

I wish you would come over and look the situation over and see what need 
we really have. We are out of work and the situation is terrible. 

My mail is running about 200 letters a day, and over 50 percent 
of it is due to unemployment and people wanting me to try to help 
them get jobs. 

So I say it is very serious, and I take issue with the President’s eco- 
nomic report, because he does not mention the conditions that exist in 
some of these districts. 

I am certainly grateful that I have the opportunity to come here 
and speak on behalf of those unemployed people. I am certainly 
happy that we have men of your stature here in the Senate that know 
and see the need. We certainly hope that something can be done, and 
I appreciate this opportunity of coming and telling the story that 
exists in the 25th district of southern Illinois. It is drastic. 

Senator Neery. Congressman, a very great man, and one of the 
greatest of all Presidents from your State is reported to have said in 
substance : 





When the American people buy goods from American producers, the Americans 
have both the money and the goods. When they buy them from foreign pro- 
ducers, the Americans have the goods but the foreigners have the money. 

Representative Gray. That is a correct statement. 

Senator Neety. That President was not of my political faith, but 
I revere his memory, and I consider him one of the wisest of all Amer- 
icans. 

As a Democrat, I want to subscribe to that theory of Abraham Lin- 
coln. If you know any way which could prevail upon some of the 
members of the Presideht’s own party now in high places, of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s party, to emulate a little of that wisdom and practice 
it now instead of attempting to lead us down the highway to complete 
free trade, I think that you would render a great service if you would 
have them follow that course. 

Representative Gray. I agree with you. It is a very good thought. 

Senator Neeity. Thank you very much, Congressman, and we are 
delighted to have you. 

(Letter from Otis Lamar, mayor, city of Rosiclare, Ill., follows :) 
Re fluorspar. 

Hon. MatrHew M. NEe.y (from West Virginia), 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sig: I would like you to make this letter a part of the public hearings 

which you are holding on unemployment. 


The writer of this letter is the mayor of Rosiclare, Ill, and was born and 
raised here—a matter of more than 50 years. 

Hardin County, Ill., has a population of approximately 7,500 persons; it has 
3 principal municipal areas—Rosiclare (2,100 population) ; Elizabethtown (600 


population) ; and Cave-In-Rock (600 population) ; the remaining area of Hardin 
County is strictly rural. 
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Hardin County is located in the southeast of Illinois on the Ohio River. Its 
primary source of income for its citizens during the past 50 years has been the 
mining of fluorspar. Hardin County has accounted for more than 50 percent of 
the total output of United States fluorspar regularly for more than 50 years; the 
country’s outstanding fluorspar mines are located here. 

The other most important fluorspar area is across the river from us in Ken- 
tucky—Crittenden and Livingston Counties. The Illinois and Kentucky com- 
bined area has accounted for more than 75 percent of the country’s output of 
fluorspar, for more than 50 years. 

In Hardin County, during 1952, approximately 1,200 persons were employed 
in the fluorspar business; today there are approximately 600 employed; wide- 
spread need and want exist in the county—as of the latest report of the Public 
Aid Commission of Illinois, there were 731 persons in Hardin County receiving 
public aid, which is a relative percentage of 97 out of a 1,000—and this is a very 
high percentage relationship for public aid. 

Additionally, as of this time, approximately 200 persons are on the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls—so that we have approximately 900 persons who are 
dependent upon the State in one form or another for their sustenance and living. 
The number of persons who would be collecting unemployment insurance would 
be higher were it not for the fact that they have exhausted their unemployment 
rights, having been unemployed for more than 26 weeks. 

In December 1954 the United States Department of Labor classified Hardin 
County as a IV-—B labor-surplus area—this means that idle labor with respect 
to the work force is extraordinarily high. 

The depressed economic condition of Hardin County, in the writer’s opinion, 
is due to the inundation of foreign fluorspar upon our domestic markets. Today 
more than 50 percent of the United States consumption of fluorspar is foreign 
fluorspar, whereas 10 years ago foreign fluorspar represented only 10 percent of 
the United States consumption. Also, foreign imports have demoralized the 
price structure of fluorspar. In 1952 the price of domestic metallurgical fluor- 
spar used by the steel mills (60 percent fluorspar) was $40 per ton, f. o. b. ship- 
ping point; today it is $26 per ton—this sales price decline has occurred despite 
the fact that the American wage structure generally, including that of the fluor- 
spar operators, has gone up since 1952. 

Fluorspar is a critical and strategic material and has been so denominated 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Very truly yours, 
Otis LAMAR, 
Mayor, City of Rosiclare. 
ec: Hon. Kenneth J. Gray (from Illinois), 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD D. BROWN, OF THE OFFICE OF SENATOR 
DOUGLAS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. Brown. I am Harold Brown, and I am from Senator Paul 
Douglas’ office. I came over this morning for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the same exhibit that Congressman Gray has introduced. 

There is no a in putting another copy in the record. It is the 
same thing. Since it is in the record we will just retain this copy if 
we may. 

Senator Neety. We thank you and we thank your distinguished 
chief, Senator Douglas, who has spoken to me about this recently, 
this unemployment in the mining region of Illinois. 

Mr. Brown. A statement of this Orient No. 2 mine, the Congress- 
man spoke of, they have been down, I guess, about 4 weeks. That is 
the mine where they had the disaster. They are reducing employ- 
ment by some 200, and they are calling them back now. But there 
will be 200 families who are located in Franklin and probably William- 
son, and maybe some of them in Hardin County, and they commute, 
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many of them. There will be a few over there, but that will mean 200 
families, and those families with an average of 2 or 3 children to the 
family, totally out of work. 

—— Neety. I suppose they are living on surplus food products, 
too 

Mr. Brown. They will be, and probably worse, if there isn’t some 
remedy. 

Senator Nerty. We will next have the pleasure of hearing a very dis- 
tinguished West Virginian, and the most prominent newspaperman 
in our State, Col. Austin Wood, of Wheeling. 

Colonel, will you please come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN V. WOOD, PUBLISHER OF VARIOUS 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Woop. Senator, as you know I am not prepared to give you any 
statistics or statistical information. I suppose that you have that, 
and if not, I would be glad to supply it. 

Senator Neety. We have that, Colonel. 

Mr. Woop. I can get it for you, if you need it. 

We publish 12 newspapers in West Virginia and our headquarters 
isin Wheeling. We have papers at Weirton, Wheeling, Parkersburg, 
Elkins, Martinsburg, Point Pleasant, and Welch. 

Senator Nergty. Colonel, please don’t leave out my home city of 
Fairmont. You publish both of them there. 

Mr. Woop. Yes, in Fairmont. 

Senator Neety. And you are doing a good job, too. 

Mr. Woon. I have to go at them geographically, or I forget myself. 

But at any rate, those papers are located over the State geographi- 
cally so that we come in pretty intimate contact with what the situation 
is in the glass industry around Wheeling, some textiles in Parkers- 
burg, and, of course, in Fairmont to some extent, and in Welch and 
Williamson to a very great extent. We come in contact with the coal 
situation also, and we know it very intimately. 

Senator Neety. And pardon me, also the pottery industry in north- 
ern West Virginia? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, in northern West Virginia. We are familiar with 
West Virginia in its entirety, Senator, and with eastern Ohio, and 
western Pennsylvania, and eastern Kentucky. 

Williamson, as you know, is partly in Kentucky and partly in West 
Virginia. Wheeling is on the river and right next to Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and Parkersburg is across from Ohio, and so forth. 

Well now, taking first the glass and pottery industry, I can take as 
an illustration Fostoria Glass Co. in Moundsville. Another company 
that we might also take as an example is the Imperial Glass Co. in 
Bellaire, Ohio. They are two of the foremost handmade glassware 
industries in the Nation. 

As you know, it has not been many years ago, I should say 4 or 5 
years ago, that the stock of Fostoria Glass Co. was considered a prime 
investment for trust funds and hospitals and schools, and so forth. 

Today it is going begging on the market at a mere fraction of its 
former value, and I do not know what is going to happen to Fostoria 
unless something is done. 
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It is the same with Imperial. Imperial I would not want to spread 
any alarming stories about, but in my estimation Imperial is just 
hanging on by its fingertips. 

Now, the reason for that is that foreign importations of so-called 
fine glassware are sold on the shelves of stores, at retail, for consider- 
ably less than the labor cost along at’Fostoria and Imperial. They 
simply cannot compete with that. 

Of course, if you take the two products and compare them, and 
are an expert in glassware, you can see that our own glassware, Fos- 
toria and Imperial, are much superior. 

But the ordinary person who sees one on the shelf at one-half the 
price of the other, you can see that they simply will not buy our 
products. 

The same is true as to pottery. Of course, pottery has been in dis- 
tress up there, due to the tariff situation, off and on for many years, 
and as the tariff went up the pottery people would become prosperous, 
and as the tariff went down you would have unemployment and actual 
starvation that was shocking. 

I have in mind the little town of Toronto, Ohio, which was once a 
very prosperous pottery town. It is shocking to drive through To- 
ronto today. It has been killed by the low tariff on pottery. I 
should say that at least 50 percent of the storerooms and business 
rooms on the main street of Toronto are vacant. 

The pottery business up there in East Liverpool, around Chester and 
undousl: there is in very bad shape. I don’t see how it can exist un- 
less some relief is afforded them, and it is a very fundamental in- 
dustry in our valley. 

Senator Neerty. And, Colonel, the pottery at Chester, if you will 
pardon me, which is probably 30 miles north of your city of Wheeling. 

Mr. Woop. A very short distance from our Weirton paper. 

Senator Neety. It is the largest pottery in the world according to 
the evidence that Mr. Wells gave here the other day. 

Mr. Woop. It has been there for many, many years, and it has had 
its ups and downs based almost completely on ups and downs of tariffs. 

Then coming down to Parkersburg, on the river, we run into the 
textile situation. The largest plant, the plant employing more people 
in Parkersburg than any other plant, was the American Viscose. 
That is textiles, of course. 

Now, American Viscose has been closed down for more than a year. 
They are employing a few people there now, but by and large they 
are down to all intents and purposes, and will stay down as long 
as no relief is granted them in protection from the foreign textiles. 

Senator Nreety. There is evidence to that fact before this committee, 
that they are even discussing the propriety of not only closing it down 
but trying to convert it to some other purpose. 

Mr. Woop. Yes; I know. But trying to convert a mill to some 
other purpose is quite a problem. 

Senator Neety. Of course; and the evidence also shows, Colonel, 
that although there were 3,000 men and women employed in that 
factory about 3 years ago, there are about 900 today. 

Mr. Woop. Yes; and that 900 is comparatively recent, Senator. 
There for a while there was nobody employed. 

Senator Negry. That is right. 
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Mr. Woop. Then coming down into the coalfields, somewhere around 
your hometown of Fairmont, but more particularly in Welch and 
Williamson and what is known as the southern field, the conditions 
down there are unbelievable. 

As you know, McDowell County, of which Welch is the county seat, 
is the largest soft-coal-producing county in the world. It has always 
been an extremely prosperous community. Williamson, not quite as 
large a producer as Welch, that is Mingo County, but nevertheless one 
of oe large producing counties of soft coal, bituminous coal in the 
world. 

Senator Neery. And the highest grade of soft coal in the world. 

Mr. Woon. Yes; of the highest grade; and moreover, probably one 
of the largest railway assembly yards in the world. They both have 
been very, very prosperous communities. We have papers in each of 
them, and today and for the past 2 years the unemployment has been 
extremely depressing. 

You prob: bly have the figures on it, but I think some advocates of 
this free-trade idea in some of our industries do not realize that it 
reaches into nearly every industry. 

For illustration, it isn’t just coal in Welch and Williamson Coun- 
ties, but that affects everybody and every product in the country. I 
know that our people from our New York office, our advertising office, 
came over to Welch and Williamson a few years ago, and we had them 
taken around to the stores, and so forth. They were very much sur- 

rised at the fine stores that were in Welch and Williamson, and at the 
bane names of merchandise that was on the shelves. They were so 
astonished at the situation that they took pictures of it, and they took 
them back to New York. 

It resulted in greatly increased advertising for our papers from 
those brand-name manufacturers because they had no realization of 
the buying power of those communities. 

Well, today those stores are all but closed. They are just getting 
along, and frankly they cannot pay their advertising bills, and so 
many of them don’t advertise. Those that do we are carrying them 
on our books. . 

We keep very closely in touch with our newspapers and, of course, 
their advertising, and what advertising they are carrying, and par- 
ticularly in the national field. Upon a number of instances we have 
called up our advertising manager, or the manager of our people in 
Welch and Williamson, and we have said, “Why hasn’t a certain auto- 
mobile been advertising in the paper that used to advertise?” 

I imagine that has taken place in 4, 5, or 6 various makes of auto- 
mobiles, prominent makes. I cannot name them with certainty now. 
The reply has been, “Why, there is no agency here now, and there is 
no money to buy automobiles.” 

So the agencies have been surrendered and those people are out of 
work. There is no advertising because there is no agency there and 
no money to buy cars. | 

That is the situation in the coalfields. Coming to the larger aspects 
of the entire matter, Senator, I would like to express my opinion and 
just some thoughts I have on it. 

I am, of course, not an advocate of a prohibitive tariff such as we 
have had in the past that tends toward stifling of competition and 
unconscionable prices to the consumers, and so forth. But neither 
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am I in favor of a tariff that has for its purpose the building up of 
the economy of other nations, at the expense of our American economy. 

Now, these proposed reciprocal trade agreements in theory, and in 
original theory were highly acceptable in my opinion. The original 
conception of Becmsin: gl n was that it would stimulate American 
trade. That was the purpose of the policy, the stimulation not of 
European trade but of American trade. If incidentally European 
trade was stimulated in turn, that was very gratifying, but that was 
incidental. 

Today, I believe, Senator, that has been lost track of. I think 
—_ reciprocal trade and the movement to lower tariffs is motivated 
not by any desire to stimulate American industry but rather in a 
vague idea that we could equalize living standards all over the world. 

enator NeeLy. At the expense of the American people? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, at the expense of American people, and that the 
only way to fight communism is to equalize living standards. 

Well, I submit if we are to equalize living standards all over the 
world, it will have to be through bringing our living standards down 
rather than raising living standards in some other parts of the world. 

There is nothing reciprocal in this proposed legislation, and I might 
make clear that I am a Republican as you know, and a great admirer 
of President Eisenhower. But in this matter I must differ with him 
because I believe the welfare of the Nation demands that his program 
be defeated. I submit that there is nothing reciprocal in the present 
program, for this reason: There is a clause in all of our agreements, 
and in one negotiated at Geneva just presented to the Senate, I believe 
on Monday, in’which we make concessions that quotas may be intro- 
duced by any country protecting infant industry, or any country ex- 
periencing exchange difficulties. 

Now, I submit that there is not a country in Asia, and there is not 
a country in Europe that is not either one, protecting infant. indus- 
tries or, two, having exchange difficulties. 

From our past experiences I think it is reasonable to say that our 
efforts along industrial lines, and that would be affected by trade, our 
efforts at stimulating trade are directed at Europe. There is some 
manufacturing and some processing, of course, in Asia, particularly 
in Japan. But by and large this effort is to stimulate Europe. 

Well now, the European economy has been increased until today it 
is from 35 to 40 percent better than anything they have ever experi- 
enced. I submit that now to allow them to establish quotas based 
upon their exchange difficulties so that they not only place high tariffs 
upon us but actually forbid importations of our products, while we at 
the same time lower our tariffs and allow them to flood our markets 
is to destroy our economy in order to build up the European economy. 

I remember that a former administration State Department issued 
a statement some years ago, 3 or 4 years ago, in which it explained that 
the European economy had to be built up and that those things that 
they could manufacture they had to be encouraged to manufacture, 
and that if need be some of our industries would have to cease to exist 
and advocated the Government opening schools to train the men out 
of employment in some other employment. 

Well, as you and I know, coal miners cannot be trained in any other 
employment. Glassworkers are in large measure sons and even grand- 
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sons of glassmakers. They are not equipped to learn any other em- 


a at all. 
00, it comes down to a proposition of sacrificing large segments of 
our industry in order that the economy of Europe can be raised even to 
a ter height than it is today. 

ow, I do not see any change in the situation in the foreseeable 
future unless it comes at great sacrifice to this country. That is true 
unless we allow them to export to us in such quantities as to displace 
many of our industries. 

In European countries today they can support a dollar exchange 
that will be favorable to them. I may be wrong in this statistic, but 
I believe the year before the war England’s balance was off some 
$ billion, and, of course, during the war she made that up by insurance 
and her shipping and her foreign investments. 

During the war, of course, she had to divest herself of those foreign 
investments and a great deal or a great percentage of her insurance 
business has been taken by American companies now. I see no hope 
in the foreseeable future for Britain to reach an exchange balance 
which will be even or in her favor. 

So iti seems to me that this is not a temporary stop gap to allow 
Britain to regain her place in the world, but it is a permanent policy. 
If that be the case, then you are permanently closing down our coal 
mines, and you are permanently injuring our textile industry, and you 
are permanently putting out glass and pottery factories out of business. 

Britain has asked for trade, and not aid was the catch word phrase 
by the Prime Minister who is very good at creating phrases. 

Of course, I cannot criticize Britain for wanting trade. I cannot 
see the difference between a direct subsidy in the form of dollars with 
which to buy our products and a letting down of the bars to create a 
buying power through exports to other nations at the expense of our 
industry over here. 

The direct subsidy is supported by a tax upon all of our people, while 
an indirect subsidy in the way of flooding our markets with unfair 
competition is a subsidy paid for by industries that are singled out for 
that treatment. . 

I single out Britain because I believe it is fair to say that our effort 
is directed primarily to the British Empire. Britain is, as you know, 
a nation of the size of Montana, with 40 million people. They never 
can be self-sustaining, and there are just too many of them. They are 
determined to be a world power through continuation as a processing 
nation. 

Well, back years ago when processing nations were few, she could 
bring in her raw materials from her colonies and process those raw 
materials and sell them back under favorable trade restrictions and 
prosper. But now every nation is becoming a processing nation, and 
she cannot hope to compete with us or any other nation that has their 
own raw materials where she has to import them and process them 
and ship them back. She cannot exist, and yet as you know, she is 
strongly resisting becoming a second-rate power and pastoral nation. 

You can drive in England, as you know, for miles and miles, and 
see the most lush green pastures, but no animal husbandry, and no 

ultry raising because she wants to buy her milk and poultry from 

nmark and ship manufactured goods in payment therefor, and she 
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wants to buy her beef from the Argentine and ship manufactured 
goods in payment therefor. 

You can talk to Englishmen and they will tell you that they are 
going to resist to the last becoming an agricultural nation such as 
Denmark and they look to us to support them. 

Now, as I say, it seems to me that it is going too far in our all truism 
to displace our coal miners and displace our textile workers and dis- 
place our pottery and glassworkers and cause destitution in this coun- 
try in order that Britain and the other nations of Europe may realize 
their dream of remaining world powers when their natural resources 
and their natural wealth don’t entitle them to that position in the 
world. 

It just seems to me that we are trying to support an economy that 
was feasible 50 years ago, but is not possible today. It seems to me 
that if we continue to try to continue a false situation in which we 
try to make world powers of nations who do not have the true status 
of world powers, that leads to war. Inevitably, that is what will 
happen in this case. We cannot continue to do it, and no other nation 
can continue to do it. 

I think that is about all I have on my mind, unless you have some 
questions. 

Senator Neety. Colonel, a spokesman for the United Mine Workers 
of America, and spokesman for the entire coal industry of the Nation, 
operators and miners, are agreed so far as the testimony now before 
this committee is concerned that the flood of residual and crude oil that 
is being dumped in the United States is the principal cause of the 
cuaalorenie in the coal fields. Do you concur in that opinion, 
colonel ? 

Mr. Woop. Of course, Senator, I have no direct knowledge, but I 
have been told that by many, many coal operators whose word I 
respect. 

enator Nee.y. Those in West Virginia who are really authorities 
on the subject believe that is the cause of the unemployment. 

Mr. Woop. Absolutely, and I might say, Senator, that I have seen 
myself in present years, or the last year or so, long carloads of coal 
being pulled by diesel engines, fueled with residual oil, most of which 
is imported on the C. & O. Railroad. I understand that the Norfolk & 
Western is even considering going to fuel oil for economy reasons. 

Fuel is just underselling the coal. I have seen up in the northern 
end of the State factories that for many, many years depended upon 
coal as fuel, and they have converted to oil. I know that goes on. I 
know that same years ago it was never thought of using oil as fuel in 
our industries, and today the oil is used. It is cheaper. 

Senator Neety. Do you concur in the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed here by such men as Mr. Wells, for instance, with whom I know 
you are well acquainted, and Mr. Pass, who spoke for the Onondaga 
Glass Company of New York—do you agree with their views that the 
unemployment in the pottery industry now is largely due to the 
irresistible competition of the cheap glass and pottery that is being 
shipped in here from other lands? 

Mr. Woop. Senator, there cannot be the slightest doubt of that fact. 
I have seen importations of glassware, and I have seen the price at 
which it is selling upon the shelves of stores in New York. I have 
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seen the costs on that same glassware in our own factories. The labor 
costs alone are higher than the total retail selling price of that glass 
in New York, with all of the retail markup, and the overhead, and 
the raw materials cost, etc. 

Now, I have seen that myself. I have seen the figures on it. 

Senator Neeiy. Colonel, you will probably be interested to know 
that there is testimony, and it is undisputed, and unquestioned before 
this committee, to the effect that 6 of the 7 glass marble factories in 
the United States are situated in New York, and because of the com- 
yetition, and solely because of the competition of glass marbles from 

apan, all of those factories in your State have decided to close down 
on the Ist day of July because they can’t survive that. 

Mr. Woop. I think one of them is near Payton City. 

Senator Neety. And the evidence is undisputed and unquestioned 
that in Japan a glassworker can be emohioelan work for 9 days for 
the wages that the operator has to pay a man to work 1 day in the 
United States in a pottery or glass factory. 

Mr. Woop. That is right. 

Senator Neety. Do you think it is possible to improve that situation 
by further lowering the tariff, or even by failing to raise the tariff on 
such products as residual oil and pottery and glassware and clothes- 
pins? 

Mr. Woop. Senator, our glass plants are working on a small scale 
now. I imagine, without knowing the exact figures, that Fostoria 
has possibly 25 to 3314 percent of its employees working. Imperial 
may have even less than that. Down at the Payton glass plant, I 
think they are worse off. I would say that if tariffs are lowered under 
the provisions of this act, by another 5 percent next year, and 5 per- 
cent the following year, and 5 percent in other years, I have no doubt 
it will be, if that authority is given, that those plants will go out of 
existence. They cannot survive. 

Senator Neety. Do you think that they can ever be restored to pros- 
perity unless there is really some increase in the present rate of tariff 
on glass and pottery and clothespins and residual oil ? 

Mr. Woop. I remember well, Senator, a situation that existed some 
years ago, and I can’t fell you just when, that was comparable to this 
situation now. Those factories were on the ragged edge. Another 
tariff bill was enacted which gave them some protection, and they 
immediately began full employment and became prosperous. 

Now, it is just a repetition and this is nothing new. We have seen 
it before. But if you have a still further cut, and with the determina- 
tion on the part of the administration that foreign factories must 
prosper at the expense of our own factories, I am afraid relief will 
come too late. I think that now is the time they must have relief or 
the story is told. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Colonel Wood. We are 
delighted to have had you, and we appreciate the valuable contribu- 
tion you have made to the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Woop. I am glad to be here. 

Senator, I do have something. I was showing Mr. Mallison this 
morning, just in substantiation of my statement, a clipping from this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal, Australia Slashes Its Imports 15 to 
3314 Percent To Alter Trade Balance. 
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wants to buy her beef from the Argentine and ship manufactured 
goods in payment therefor. 

You can talk to Englishmen and they will tell you that they are 
going to resist to the last becoming an agricultural nation such as 
Denmark and they look to us to support them. 

Now, as I say, it seems to me that it is going too far in our all truism 
to displace our coal miners and displace our textile workers and dis- 
place our pottery and glassworkers and cause destitution in this coun- 
try in order that Britain and the other nations of Europe may realize 
their dream of remaining world powers when their natural resources 
and their natural wealth don’t entitle them to that position in the 
world. 

It just seems to me that we are trying to support an economy that 
was feasible 50 years ago, but is not possible today. It seems to me 
that if we continue to try to continue a false situation in which we 
try to make world powers of nations who do not have the true status 
of world powers, that leads to war. Inevitably, that is what will 
happen in this case. We cannot continue to do it, and no other nation 
can continue to do it. 

I think that is about all I have on my mind, unless you have some 
questions. 

Senator Nrety. Colonel, a spokesman for the United Mine Workers 
of America, and spokesman for the entire coal industry of the Nation, 
operators and miners, are agreed so far as the testimony now before 
this committee is concerned that the flood of residual and crude oil that 
is being dumped in the United States is the principal cause of the 
uidblarment in the coal fields. Do you concur in that opinion, 
colonel ? 

Mr. Woop. Of course, Senator, I have no direct knowledge, but I 
have been told that by many, many coal operators whose word I 
respect. 

enator Neety. Those in West Virginia who are really authorities 
on the subject believe that is the cause of the unemployment. 

Mr. Woop. Absolutely, and I might say, Senator, that I have seen 
myself in present years, or the last year or so, long carloads of coal 
being pulled by diesel engines, fueled with residual oil, most of which 
is imported on the C. & O. Railroad. I understand that the Norfolk & 
Western is even considering going to fuel oil for economy reasons. 

Fuel is just underselling the coal. I have seen up in the northern 
end of the State factories that for many, many years depended upon 
coal as fuel, and they have converted to oil. I know that goes on. I 
know that same years ago it was never thought of using oil as fuel in 
our industries, and today the oil is used. It is cheaper. 

Senator Neety. Do you concur in the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed here by such men as Mr. Wells, for instance, with whom I know 
you are well acquainted, and Mr. Pass, who spoke for the Onondaga 
Glass Company of New York—do you agree with their views that the 
unemployment in the pottery nd etn now is largely due to the 
irresistible competition of the cheap glass and pottery that is being 
shipped in here from other lands? , 

Mr. Woop. Senator, there cannot be the slightest doubt of that fact. 
I have seen importations of glassware, and I have seen the price at 
which it is sellmg upon the shelves of stores in New York. I have 
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seen the costs on that same glassware in our own factories. The labor 
costs alone are higher than the total retail selling price of that glass 
in New York, with all of the retail markup, and the overhead, and 
the raw materials cost, etc. 

Now, I have seen that myself. I have seen the figures on it. 

Senator Neety. Colonel, you will probably be interested to know 
that there is testimony, and it is undisputed, and unquestioned before 
this committee, to the effect that 6 of the 7 glass marble factories in 
the United States are situated in New York, and because of the com- 
yetition, and solely because of the competition of glass marbles from 

apan, all of those factories in your State have decided to close down 
on the Ist day of July because they can’t survive that. 

Mr. Woop. I think one of them is near Payton City. 

Senator Neety. And the evidence is undisputed and unquestioned 
that in Japan a glassworker can be employed to work for 9 days for 
the wages that the operator has to pay a man to work 1 day in the 
United States in a pottery or glass factory. 

Mr. Woop. That is right. 

Senator Neety. Do you think it is possible to improve that situation 
by further lowering the tariff, or even by failing to raise the tariff on 
seen puadeete as residual oil and pottery and glassware and clothes- 
yins ¢ 
Mr. Woop. Senator, our glass plants are working on a small scale 
now. I imagine, without knowing the exact figures, that Fostoria 
has possibly 25 to 3314 percent of its employees working. Imperial 
may have even less than that. Down at the Payton glass plant, I 
think they are worse off. I would say that if tariffs are lowered under 
the provisions of this act, by another 5 percent next year, and 5 per- 
cent the following year, and 5 percent in other years, I have no doubt 
it will be, if that authority is given, that those plants will go out of 
existence. They cannot survive. 

Senator Neety. Do you think that they can ever be restored to pros- 
perity unless there is really some increase in the present rate of tariff 
on glass and pottery and clothespins and residual oil ¢ 

Mr. Woop. I remember well, Senator, a situation that existed some 
years ago, and I can’t fell you just when, that was comparable to this 
situation now. Those factories were on the ragged edge. Another 
tariff bill was enacted which gave them some protection, and they 
immediately began full employment and became prosperous. 

Now, it is just a repetition and this is nothing new. We have seen 
it before. But if you have a still further cut, and with the determina- 
tion on the part of the administration that foreign factories must 
prosper at the expense of our own factories, | am afraid relief will 
come too late. I think that now is the time they must have relief or 
the story is told. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Colonel Wood. We are 
delighted to have had you, and we appreciate the valuable contribu- 
tion you have made to the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Woop. I am glad to be here. 

Senator, I do have something. I was showing Mr. Mallison this 
morning, just in substantiation of my statement, a clipping from tiis 
morning’s Wall Street Journal, Australia Slashes Its Imports 15 to 
3314 Percent To Alter Trade Balance. 
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Now, there is one of our raw material countries, and one of our 
most prosperous nations of the world, and one of the nations of the 
world that has an inherent natural wealth, and one of the nations of 
the world to which we would be exporting in the absence of them 
forbidding us to do so, and receiving back their imports. 

But they are forbidding us to do that. They already have quotas 
and restrictions, and now they have increased those quotas by 15 to 
3314 percent. 


If you don’t mind, I would like to put that clipping in the record. 
It is in today’s Wall Street Journal. 

Senator Neety. That will be included with your statement, colonel. 

(It is as follows :) 


{From the Wall Street Journal, March 25, 1955] 


AUSTRALIA SLasHeEs Its Imports 15 PeRceNT TO 3344 Percent To ALTER TRADE 
BALANCE 


EXPORTS PUT 40 MILLION POUNDS BELOW GOODS TAKEN IN DURING 8-MONTH PERIOD 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA (AP).—The Australian Government announced sharp 
reductions in the amount of imported goods it will let into the country. 

It was officially announced that, effective April 1, imports of essential goods 
only will be cut 15 percent, luxuries and near luxuries 33% percent, and raw 
materials 20 percent. 

An import balance in the nation’s foreign trade has forced the cuts, said the 
announcement of the Acting Prime Minister, Sir Arthur Fadden. 

As a further precautionary measure, Sir Arthur said, all non-dollar-goods li- 
censes will be issued quarterly instead of semiannually. Dollar imports will 
continue to be strictly controlled within the quarterly budget. 

Sir Arthur said Government departments and other agencies will also be 
subject to cuts. 

“The Government will endeavor,” Sir Arthur said, “to insure that goods really 
essential to the Australian economy are licensed in adequate quantities. 

“These increased restrictions are made necessary by an excess of imports over 
exports in our external trade balance which has appeared during the present 
financial year,” he said. 

“The Government aims to get rid of import restrictions altogether, but the 
present high rate of Australian development must at times put a strain on the 
balance of payments and this strain has been intensified by less favorable 
trends in our principal export markets.” 

The first 8 months of this financial year brought an import balance of 40 mil- 
lion Australian pounds in overseas trade, it was explained, as compared with 
an export balance of 135 million pounds for the corresponding months of the 
1953-54 year. 

The new restrictions mean that Australia now can import only 85 percent of 
the value of essential goods imported in the base year of 1950-51. This category 
includes such items as heavy machinery and unassembled cars. 

The 33% percent cut on luxury imports brings these down to 40 percent of 
the 1950-51 level. This affects assembled cars, tobacco, liquor, textiles, house- 
hold appliances, crockery, glassware, and jewelry. 

The 40 percent cut applies to commodities which are determined individually, 
such as gasoline, newsprint, and chemicals. 

Australia introduced import rationing in April 1952, and has been relaxing the 
policy steadily ever since. However, stocking by importers forced the Govern- 
ment to begin tightening restrictions last October. 


Senator Neety. The subcommittee will now recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 10:50, to reconvene at 
the call of the chairman.) 











CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1955 


Unrrep Srares Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LaBorR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
‘ Altoona, Pa. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the Logan 
room of the Hotel Penn Alto, Altoona, Pa., Senator Matthew M. 
Neely (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Neely. 

Present also: Congressman James E Van Zandt. 

Senator Nreety. Ladies and Gentlemen, we are about to hold a 
hearing under the direction of the United States Senate in pursuance 
of a resolution which was unanimously adopted by the committee 
of that body on Labor and Public Welfare, and the committee, which 
later appointed a subcommittee, was charged with the responsibility 
of investigating the cause of unemployment in a number of the indus- 
tries, including particularly the coal industry, the railroad industry, 
the textile industry, the pottery and glass industry, and others. We 
are holding this hearing here for two reasons: 

Because Altoona is one of the cities in the United States in which 
the unemployment rate is very high. It is also in a congressional 
district in a the unemployment rate is very high. And last but 
not least we are holding it because it is the congressional district of 
one who has shown unusual understanding of the problem of unem- 
ployment and who has been unusually active in trying to help solve 
the problem of finding jobs for the jobless and return prosperity to 
those who have been distressed by forced idleness for which they 
are not responsible. I refer to Congressman James E. Van Zandt. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Representative Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman: It is a pleasure to have 
this committee visit my congressional district which is located in the 
bituminous coal belt of Pennsylvania. 

Little did I think when I testified before this committee in Wash- 
ington March 14, 1955, regarding unemployment in my congressional 
district that we would be honored by having a committee of the United 
States Senate visit the central Pennsylvania area and especially my 
home town of Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Chairman, I am personally indebted to you for taking the time 
to hold this hearing for the purpose of obtaining first-hand informa- 
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tion and expert testimony regarding our unemployment problem from 
1: tapacog of business, industry, labor, and welfare organizations in 
this area. The residents of central Pennsylvania join me in acknow}- 
edging our debt of gratitude to you. 

Mr. Chairman, we have present this morning over a score of wit- 
nesses who are prepared to furnish you factual information on the 
unemployment problem as it exists in the bituminous coal fields in 
this area and is reflected in the railroad and other industries. 

I feel certain that when this hearing has been concluded your 
committee wil! return to Washington with full knowledge of the 
causes and extent of unemployment in this area. This acquired knowl- 
edge should assist you greatly in your study of unemployment condi- 
tions in labor surplus areas of the Nation and aid Congress in efforts 
to cope with this distressing problem. 

Before I introduce the various witnesses, some of whom have 
traveled many miles to be here today, I should like to refresh your 
memory by highlighting my testimony before this committee in 
Washington on March 14. This repetition on my part is necessary 
to emphasize the unemployment problem that we have here in the 
bituminous coal fields in Pennsylvania, how it originated, the ill effects 
it has produced, the efforts on the part of local communities to alleviate 
it, and the intense anxiety of all of us to find a solution to this 
perplexing problem. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in Washington on March 14, these hearings 
are timely and of utmost importance because they focus the attention 
of Congress and the Nation on the evils of unemployment. 

Furthermore, these hearings will reveal that thousands of good 
Americans are living today on unemployment insurance benefits, pub- 
lic assistance and surplus commodities. 

Because of the geographical location of the bituminous coal fields 
here in Pennsylvania, for years and years their mines supplied the 
eastern seaboard with coal. 

However, since 1946 foreign residual oil from Venezuela began to 
flood the eastern seaboard, with the result that it has displaced our coal 
from Pennsylvania, thus destroying the jobs of thousands of coal 
miners, railroaders and others in related industries. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have mentioned residual oil, it is amazing 
that so many people regard it as a harmless import. 

For the record, let me state that residual oil is a “left-over” product 
of the Venezuelan refineries after the extraction of all useful products 
from crude oil. 

This waste or “left-over” product which is a dark gummy substance, 
a bottle of which I hold in my hand, for years was dumped in the ocean 
as waste material by Venezuelan refineries. 

Back in 1946 it was discovered that this waste or “left-over” could 
be used in place of coal by using special burners in furnaces and boil- 
ers. The result was that this waste or “left-over” product, now known 
as foreign residual oil, was then transported to the eastern seaboard 
of the United States to such ports as New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Boston. 
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Senator Neety. Congressman, may I interrupt you? A distin- 
guished spokesman for an independent oil company has testified 
within the last 2 weeks that the ships in which that residual oil is 
being brought from Venezuela were largely built with money fur- 
nished by the American taxpayers. After we have built the ships for 
them, they are now repaying us by bringing their oil, that they for- 
merly dumped in the ocean, to the eastern coast of the United States 
and as a result of the low cost of supplying that to the great utilities 
and the large consumers on the Atlantic coast, the miners of the States 
of West Virginia and Kentucky are being jeopardized and the tax- 
payers are having to feed them. 

epresentative Van Zanpr. That is correct. This residual oil is 
carried as ballast by the ships in place of water. Therefore, the trans- 
portation of this foreign residual oil costs the Venezuelan refineries 
nothing, as they continue to flood the eastern seaboard, thus robbing 
our Pennsylvania bituminous coal mines of their coal markets. 

The following chart fully describes the economic losses that foreign 
residual oil from Venezuela inflicted upon the American coal and rail- 
road industries. The chart also shows the loss in wages from the im- 
portation of foreign residual oil for the period from 1946 through 1945. 


Economic losses to American industry and labor occasioned by United States 
imports of residual oil, 1946-54, inclusive 


Item | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 
1. United States imports of residual fuel oil | 
millions of barrels_- 45 54 53 75 | 120 119} 129); 136 132 
2. Coal equivalent tons of item No. 1 (above) 
millions of tons_- ll 13 13 18 2; 2 31 33 32 


! 
| | 
ESTIMATED ECONOMIC LOSSES TO AMERICAN IN- } 
DUSTRY AND LABOR RESULTING FROM UNITED 


STATES IMPORTS OF RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


i | 
. Coal producers. ........-......... millions..| $37 | $54] $64| $87 | $139 ou 1 | en | $153 


3 

4. OR aii cil l cde do....| $21 | $28 | $30 | $45 | $74) $75 | $86 $92), $84 
§. Coal miners—wages......-.........-- do....| $19 | $27 | $31) $43) $68 72 77 | $81) $74 
6. Railnoad labor—wages.____--._..-.- $12 | $14] $15] $23 | $36] $38/ $43 | $46 $44 


ee 
. Taxes (Federal, State, and local-direct) 
. @)91O1O]o]o]o] © | si} $40 


1 Not available. 


Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, this chart speaks for 
itself because it reveals the tremendous increase annually since 1946 
in the importation of foreign residual oil. 

In addition, it also discloses the millions of tons of coal displaced 
annually; the revenue lost to coal producers and the railroads; the 
loss in taxes to local, State, and Federal Government; and more im- 
portant than anything else the wages lost by coal miners and rail- 
roaders. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not attempting to tell you or this committee 
that the unemployment in the coal, railroad, and related industries is 
= chargeable to foreign residual oil. It is, however, a powerful 

actor. 
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The following chart shows the decreased use of coal by the railroads 
of the Nation and by other domestic users. 


Consumption of bituminous coal 
[Thousands of net tons] 





| | 

Retail : Retail 

Relvonds | dealer | Total dealer Total 
» | deliveries | deliveries 


76, 531 
68, 393 
61, 295 
52, 616 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


Representative Van Zanpr. You will observe the drastic decrease 
in the amount of coal used by the railroads which is the result of the 
dieselization of their motive power. 

The loss in domestic use or in retail deliveries is chargeable to the 
use of substitute fuels. 

To give you some idea as to the effect of the decreased use of bitu- 
minous coal I wish to call your attention to this chart which shows the 
men employed in bituminous coal production annually from 1948 
through 1954. 


Men employed in bituminous coal production 
Year: 


Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, you will observe that 
from 1948 the number of men employed in bituminous-coal produc- 
tion has been steadily decreasing. For example, in 1948 there was 
a total of 441,631 men employed and in 1954 the number dwindled 
to 220,000, or about a 50-percent reduction in the jobs of coal miners. 

May I say at this point when you destroy the jobs of coal miners 
you likewise destroy the jobs of railroaders and employees in related 
industries. As a matter of fact, the economy of the communities in 
the coalfields is likewise affected. 

Mr. Chairman, from the information furnished in my testimony 
you have evidence as to the basis for the unemployment in the coal, 
railroad, and related industries. 

As you know, those of us in Congress from coal-producing areas 
have advocated a quota limitation on the importation of destin 
residual oil, because we feel it is justified and the only way we can 
get relief. 

Mr. Chairman, in Washington you heard from spokesmen for the 
coal industry for several weeks and there is little I can add to their 
ig a testimony. 

or that reason, I want to talk about the unemployment situation 
in my own congressional district, which comprises the counties of 
Blair, Centre, and Clearfield in central Renafiveaie. 
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When I first came to Congress in 1939 I opposed reciprocal trade 
agreements on the grounds that they were destroying the jobs of 
coal miners in my congressional district in Pennsylvania. At that 
time, imported Russian coal had captured some of the eastern sea- 
board coal markets from coal producers in my congressional district. 

In voicing my opposition to the importation of slave-mined Rus- 
sian coal and other cheaply manufactured foreign products, I pre- 
dicted that such a reckless policy would create ghost towns out of 
many communities in my congressional district and throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, my prediction in 1939 has become a reality. 

Practically all of our deep mines here in central Pennsylvania 
are closed and thousands of miners have been out of work for several 
years. 

In fact, many mining towns have been abandoned and their empty 
and dilapidated rows of houses stand as a ghastly monument to the 
destructive effects of the importation of foreign residual oil. 

Because they have nowhere to go, only a few of the unemployed 
in the coalfields of central Pennsylvania have left the area. 

The result is that today, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, my congressional district since 1949 has been classified 
as a critical area because of a very substantial labor surplus. 

In fact, at the present time over 18 percent of the civilian labor 
force is unemployed. This unemployment is not confined to coal 
miners and railroaders but includes those employed in affected related 
industries. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the three counties that comprise my 
congressional district represent one of the most acute unemployment 
areas in the United States. This unemployment problem that exists 
in my congressional district did not happen overnight. As I men- 
tioned a moment ago, it started back in 1939 and were it not for 
World War II and the Korean war which stepped up the demand 
for coal, the unemployment problem we have today would have been 
equally acute in the intervening years. 

In a few words, World War li and the Korean war simply delayed 
the day of reckoning. 

Mr. Chairman, these unemployed people in my congressional dis- 
trict have exhausted their rights to unemployment insurance, liqui- 
dated their savings accounts, borrowed on or have taken the cash 
value of their insurance policies, and today are living on public 
assistance and surplus commodities. 

In order to become eligible for public assistance many of these good 
Americans were adalat to permit the State to place a lien against 
their home for the amount they receive in public assistance benefits. 

To give you some idea of the overall picture of unemployment in 
my congressional district, let me call your attention to the following 
chart that describes the number of families and persons receiving 
surplus commodities : 
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Surplus commodities 


5 | Percentage; Total 
aS of all | number of | Percentage of county population 
families | persons 


} 


County 


| 
| Percent 
23.3 percent. 
14.2 percent. 
43.3 percent. 


percent. 
9.7 percent of State population of 
10,498,012. 


Representative Van Zanpr. As you know, Mr. Chairman, before you 
receive coupons for surplus commodities, you have to be certified as 
eligible by a local welfare agency. 

Therefore, these figures are official and have been verified not only 
by the State of Pennsylvania but also by the county commissioners 
in each of the three counties in my congressional district. 


Surplus commodities, by carload lots, to Mar. 1, 1955 


County Beans | Beef | Butter | Cheese — 


16 21 19 18 
5 


Total number of carloads 
Grand total, 184 carload lots. 








Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, there is no denial of 


the fact that these figures are startling and are an answer to those 
who smugly insist that there is no acute unemployment problem in 
the labor surplus areas of the Nation. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, according to the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Property and Supplies, in this great industrial State of Penn- 
sylvania out of its 1014 million residents, nearly 10 percent, or 1,020,- 
963, are living on surplus commodities. 

In this congressional district comprising Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field Counties, out of a population of 292,000, nearly 28 percent, or 
79,402 persons, are receiving surplus commodities. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, these figures are startling for they truly portray 
_ extent of unemployment in Pennsylvania and in my congressional 

istrict. 

To be more specific, in this city of Altoona, Pa., which is my home- 
town, out of a metropolitan area population of a little better than 100,- 
000, nearly 10,000 persons were unemployed at the beginning of this 
Ae of whom were railroad employees with many of them 

aving exhausted their rights of railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits on January 10, 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of my congressional district faced 
with this acute unemployment problem are not sitting idly by and 
doing nothing to help themselves. Almost every community has an 
active industrial committee and thousands of dollars have been raised 
by public subscription in an all-out and penne program of re- 
habilitating the industrial economy of the area by attracting new 
industries. 
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As you know, Mr. Chairman, in the effort to attract new industries 
to a community, the competition is really keen. 

While our various community industrial groups continue to exert 
every possible effort to attract new industries, no stone is being left 
unturned to assist the unemployed in finding jobs. In this effort we 
have the cooperation of Federal and State employment service as well 
as the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Regardless of this determined effort to relieve the unemployment 
situation, we are faced with the fact that only a handful have found 
employment elsewhere in central Pennsylvania; while several hundred 
having despaired of getting employment here in Altoona have mi- 
grated to other States. The bulk of the employed are still here 
in central Pennsylvania and especially in the Altoona area, where 
they are living in hope that employment conditions will improve. 

Mr. Chairman, these unemployed who have remained here in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania should not be criticized, for let us remember they 
represent the second and third generation of families that settled here 
in central Pennsylvania years and years ago and by their toil and taxes 
have developed this area of the United States. 

They have their family roots here, many owning their own homes or 
having nearly completed the purchase of them. 

In plain words, these good American citizens who are my neighbors 
and friends should not be expected to leave the great industrial State 
of Pennsylvania and roam over the United States in gypsylike fashion 
seeking their daily bread. 

To those who would suggest that these families be relocated at Gov- 
ernment expense, I say to you that you are advocating the principles 
of State socialism which dictates when and where you may sow and 
reap. 

Mr. Chairman, while we attack this unemployment problem on 
all fronts, almost daily the situation becomes more acute as our un- 
employment rolls increase because of the fact that as the days go by 
more of our deep-shaft mines are being closed with the result that 
more miners, railroaders, and employees in related industries are 
thrown out of work. d 

The closing of our mines, Mr. Chairman, is traceable to the ever- 
increasing imports of residual oil from Venezuela which started in 
1946 with 45 million barrels and reached a total of nearly 132 mil- 
lion barrels in 1954. 

In fact, from 1946 through 1954, inclusive, a total of 863 million 
barrels of foreign residual oil flooded the eastern seaboard of the 
United States, displacing 209 million tons of bituminous coal result- 
ing in the loss of $492 million dollars in miners’ wages and $271 mil- 
lion dollars in railroaders’ wages. 

We should add to this loss in income the loss in taxes to Federal, 
State, and local political subdivisions. 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember that earlier in my discussion I 
talked of ghost towns and all through my remarks I have stressed the 
unemployment of thousands of good Americans who have exhausted 
their rights to unemployment insurance benefits and are existing on 
public assistance and surplus commodities. 

I repeat, this condition prevails in the United States where we boast 
of our high standard of living. 
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Mr. Chairman, the principal benefactor from the flood of foreign 
residual oil is Venezuela, whose residents are enjoying unbridled 
prosperity. 

Let me read some excerpts to you from Hal Boyle’s syndicated col- 
umn of January 24, 1955, titled “Venezuela Seen as the Texas of South 
America.” 

Mr. Boyle says in part: 


There is so much wealth flowing around that even tourists get a break. If 
you kick a diamond out of a rock here, the Government lets you keep it tax free 
unless it is worth more than $1,700. You can also go pearl diving and keep any 
pearls you find. 

Although the nation has a population of only 5% million, the Government 
spent half a billion dollars in 1954 on vast public works projects and still ended 
up with $80 million left in the till. Its huge modernization programs calls for 
the future expenditure of $800 million alone for a new 2,640-mile railway net- 
work to open inland mineral and agricultural areas for further development. 

Caracas, the 388-year-old Capital, is now one of the world’s boom cities. 
Fifty years ago milkmen herded cows through its ancient streets. Today they 
are jammed by thousands of new high-priced motorcars. 

You reach the city from the nearby port along recently completed 11-mile high- 
way that cost $71 million, which Caraquenos proudly boast is, mile for mile, the 
most expensive ever built. 

Nearly a million people live in the metropolitan area, and so many new build- 
ings are going up construction workers have no time even to take Sundays off 
to go to the bullfights. 


Dominating the heart of the city is Centro Bolivar, Venezuela’s “Rockefeller 
Center,” which will cost $300 million. Its twin 300-foot towers, housing Govern- 
ment offices, have four traffic levels beneath them. 

Caracas also has a baseball park the size of Yankee Stadium, the new $8 
million Hotel Tamanaco, a Technicolored $30 million polyclinic hospital, and a 
university as modern as any in the world. 

But the city has poverty as well as tremendous wealth. The shanties of the 
poor still crowd many of the raw red hills that stud Caracas. The Government 
has torn down thousands of these eyesores and replaces them with forty 15-story 
apartment buildings at a cost of $24 million. Workmen can rent the apartments 
for $6 to $30 a month, own them after a period of 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, what a contrast it is to compare living conditions in 
Venezuela with the coalfields here in Pennsylvania. 

May I emphasize that the prosperity enjoyed in Venezuela is to a 
great extent at the expense of the misery and suffering of residents of 
the coal-producing States of our Nation and especially in this part of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, at this very minute a quarter of a million ton tanker 
ship loaded with foreign residual oil is tied up at an east coast dock 
carrying disaster to the coal, railroad, and related industries of this 
Nation, in much the same manner as rat-infested vessels brought dis- 
ease into our port cities In years gone by. 

This foreign tanker with its bunker space filled with residual oil is 
dumping it in violation of every American concept of fair competition. 

As a matter of fact, even if the miners of our Nation would work for 
nothing and the railroads transported the coal for practically nothing, 
the coal industry could not compete with this ufair competition from 
foreign residual oil because its price is continually manipulated down- 
ward in order to capture the eastern seaboard coal market. 

Mr. Chairman, it is being said in defense of residual oil that the oil 
companies have been requested to restrict voluntarily the amount of 
residual oil imported quarterly. Those who have considered the pos- 
sibility of voluntary cutbacks on imports of foreign residual oil insist 
that it is impractical and that the idea has been abandoned. 
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They further state that such voluntary control may be in violation 
of antitrust laws, and thus the proposal presents a complicated lega! 
problem. 

It has also been said that if any restrictions are placed on the im- 
portation of foreign residual oil, we will offend Venezuela. 

Let me state again, Mr. Chairman, that every time a coal miner 
loses his job because of unfair competition from foreign residual oil, 
a railroader has been added to the list of unemployed. 

As far as I am concerned, it is about time we start adopting some 
of the policies foreign nations apply against us in protecting the jobs 
of their industrial workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity accorded me as the first 
witness to appear this morning before this committee and to tell you 
once again of the plight of the unemployed in my congressional! dis- 
trict. 

Your willingness to listen to an analysis of our problem renews 
our faith and confidence in our representative form of government. 

I sincerely hope that as a result of these hearings, remedial legisla- 
tion will be enacted at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a lon fist of witnesses here today, and as 
previously mentioned some of them have traveled many miles to be 
with us. The first witness is the mayor of the city of Altoona, the 
Honorable Walter H. Grove. 

Senator Neety. Before the mayor gives his statement, the Chair 
feels that he should say that he considers the subcommittee, the com- 
mittee of the Senate, and the country, under great obligation to you 
in the outstanding work you are doing in behalf of a solution of a 
roe that is now distressing your congressional district and the 

tate of Pennsylvania. But as you know, Congressman, there are 
two States more distressed. They are my State of West Virginia, and 
the State of Kentucky. 

As you have shown, in this great State of nearly 1014 million people, 
more than one million will live on food supplied by the Government. 
That is a percentage of 9.7 in Pennsylvania. In West Virginia, 
12% percent of the people are living on this Government-supplied 
food for the very same reason that they are living on it over hess, 
largely because of the impossible competition of residual oil which has 
closed your mines and the West Virginia mines, and because as you 
know, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, the two greatest coal-produc- 
ing states ‘in the Nation, furnished practically all of that coal for the 
eastern seaboard before the residual oil from Venezuela and other 
foreign lands usurped the lands. 

Then over in Kentucky, which has recently become the most dis- 
tressed of all areas in the Nation the situation now is the worst in the 
Nation and for the very same reasons that the distress exists in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia; namely, the destruction of the coal busi- 
ness by the competition of foreign oil. Over there 15 percent of the 
——— of that Commonwealth are living on Government-supplied 
food. You have rendered a service not only to the people of your con- 
— district, Congressman, but the people of Pennsylvania, 

est Virginia, and every other coal-mining State in the Union and of 


course to a lesser degree the — of the whole Nation, because what 


destroys prosperity in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, or any other 
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State necessarily has its repercussion on the prosperity of the whole 
Nation. 

We are delighted to hear you now, Mayor Grove; we sympathize 
with you in the condition which exists there, and you may rest assured 
that Congressman Van Zandt, for whom I ordinarily wouldn’t venture 
to speak, but you can rest assured that you can depend on him and you 
can depend on me doing everything in my power to help solve your 
unemployment problem. Now, Mayor Grove, if you will. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. GROVE, MAYOR OF ALTOONA, PA. 


Mayor Grove. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt, first, L 
want to welcome this distinguished committee to our city, and to ex- 
tend our thanks to them for conducting a survey on the unemploy- 
ment situation in this area. 

Altoona City Council has been trying in every possible way to 
alleviate the unemployment situation in this community. We have 
tried to secure both Federal and State projects for this area. Last 
summer, Altoona began a “Jobs for Joes” campaign to help secure 
new industries. The campaign goal was 1 million dollars, to be con- 
tributed by our people over a period of 5 years. 

At the present time, we are planning the repair of our water dis- 
tribution system, as well as the construction of a new reservoir. This 
is badly needed from the standpoint of more and better quality water 
in order to secure new industries, as well as to hold the ones we now 
have. And the resolution for the water system which was presented 
by city council to the city authority specified that local people must 
be employed wherever practicable. In this way we hoped to somewhat 
relieve the unemployment situation. 

City council has cooperated with the various committees and or- 
ganizations by investigating the possibilities of their suggestions 
directed to help our present economic system. 

I should like to point out that Altoona is fortunate in having an 
abundance of highly skilled labor. We have some of the best 
mechanics in the world, whose training includes the ability to work on 
the finest of instruments or the largest of locomotives and engines. 

Gentlemen, any help that city council can give to assist your com- 
mittee in securing information for your survey, we shall be more than 
glad to offer. 

Congressman Van Zandt, I know I speak for our entire éommunity 
when I express our deep appreciation of your keen understanding of 
our problems and your constant efforts in our behalf. And now, during 
this particularly distressing situation, we doubly appreciate all you 
are endeavoring to do to help solve the problems facing this area. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is 
Robert T. Laing, of Altoona, Pa., executive director and secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association. He will be 
accompanied by B. W. Deringer, labor commissioner, and R. H. 
Moore, president of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers Asso- 
ciation, and also president of the C. A. Hughes & Co., Cresson, Pa. 

Senator Nrety. You will please proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. LAING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Larne. My name is Robert T. Laing. I am executive director 
and secretary of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, with offices in Altoona, Pa. This association has a membership 
of 58 companies and in 1954 mined 12,500,000 tons of coal. The area 
served by the association is known in coal circles as central Pennsy!- 
vania and extends from the Allegheny River in the west to the anthra- 
cite region in the east. The area is composed of the following coun- 
ties: Bedford, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, Cameron, Centre, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Fulton, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jeffer- 
son, Lycoming, McKean, Mifflin, Potter, Somerset, Tioga, and Warren, 
and parts of Armstrong, Fayette, and Westmoreland. 

Central Pennsylvania has mined high-grade coal of versatile char- 
acter since the middle of the 19th century. It was the coal from this 
area that gave impetus to the development of the great industries on 
the eastern seaboard, which is the natural market for coal from this 
area. During World Wars I and II, coal from this area powered the 
war machinery of the great industrial East. 

Beginning in 1946, with the exception of the short period of the 
Korean war, there was a noticeable definite decline in the coal produc- 
tion in our area. Several factors contributed to the decline, such as 
increase in natural gas production and transportation, which fuel 
became competitive with coal; increase in freight rates and inequitable 
rate adjustments; wage increases which made competition more acute; 
and the importation of cheap foreign residual oil in great quantities 
to the eastern seaboard. The direct effect of this residual oil, because 
of its character, can be measured quite accurately. In 1946, 44,647,000 
barrels of oil were imported, which displaced 10,714,000 tons of coal. 
In 1954, 183,344,000 barrels were imported, which displaced 32 million 
tons of coal. The importance of this statement is directly related to 
central Pennsylvania because this oil was imported to the eastern sea- 
board, which is the natural market for central Pennsylvania coal. 

As a consequence of the decline in the coal industry in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, we have seen our tonnage decline from 50,722,386 tons in 
1946 to 28,934,000 tons in 1954. We have seen the number of our 
employees decline from 43,906 in 1946 to 20,582 in 1954. From Janu- 
ary 1953 to date, 163 mines closed in our area, resulting in the dis- 
missal of 8,329 employees. All these items have brought distress and 
uncertainty to all the coal communities of our 25-county area. As 
of March 15, 1955, 374,288 citizens were registered for surplus food, 
30,197 were receiving unemployment insurance, and 62,704 were re- 
ceiving direct relief. 

Besides the expense of surplus foods, unemployment insurance 
and relief during the year 1954, as a result of the displacement of coal 
by residual oil on the eastern seaboard, $31,700,000 was lost in miners’ 
wages, the railroads lost $50,200,000 in revenue, and the area lost 
$60,800,000 in revenue. 

All these factors, Mr. Chairman, are very disheartening, distressing, 
and discouraging to those engaged in the coal industry. To see thriv- 
ing communities and valuable coal properties suddenly become ghosts 
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makes the very props of our faith in the soundness and future of our 
country waver. 

The coal-mining industry naturally is concerned with the high 
investment in natural resources, plants, and equipment, and its obli- 
gation to the thousands of employees whose wd e lives are spent in 
and around the industry. However, the industry is also concerned 
with the economy of the State and Nation, and especially the national 
welfare. Without reciting authentic statistical proof, we know from 
our fuel experience in World Wars I and II that, if this Nation today 
were to become involved in war, the condition of the coal industry, 
because of the factors recited above, is such that we could not peaceene 
sufficient fuel to power the machinery necessary to successfully wage 
an international conflict. Even if we could mine the coal, the rail- 
roads, because of the decline in equipment, would find it very difficult 
to transport the product to market. This difficulty would not be ex- 
perienced because of lack of reserves; we have sufficient reserves in 
central Pennsylvania to last 530 years at the present rate of production. 

We, therefore, prayerfully and earnestly request the committee to 
recommend that the Congress of the United States enact legislation 
that would adjust the ieorectides of our National Govenment so that 


coal, the most abundant fuel, may be given an equitable competitive 
place in our economy and at the same time bring prosperity and 
contentment to thousands of employees in the coalfields of central 
Pennsylvania. This would have the effect of guaranteeing a suffi- 
cient supply of fuel in case of emergency and further strengthen the 
foundation of our Government. 

In order to pont this picture statistically, we have prepared the 


following exhibits: 

(a) Exhibit No. 1 shows the percentage increase in wages, freight 
rates, and value of coal f. o. b. mine from the years 1946 to 1954, 
inclusive. This exhibit shows that wages increased 62.5 percent; 
freight rates, 54.3 percent; and value of coal f. o. b. mine, 31.9 percent. 
You will notice that although the items of expense increased tre- 
mendously, the realization to the operator did not increase propor- 
tionately, which indicates that in order to keep going the operator 
had to absorb the increases in the other items. 

(6) Exhibit No. 2 shows the increase in imported residual oil from 
1946 to 1954, inclusive. You will notice that this shows an increase 
of 198.7 percent. The exhibit also shows the tons equivalent of coal 
displaced by oil. 

tc) Exhibit No. 3 shows the decline in mine production and man- 
power for the years 1946 to 1954, inclusive, in central Pennsylvania. 

(d) Exhibit No. 4 shows the economic loss in eastern Pennsylvania 
as a consequence of the decline of the coal industry. 

(e) Exhibit No. 5 shows the number of people registered to receive 
surplus foods; those receiving direct relief; and those receiving un- 


employment compensation insurance in the 25-county area represented 
by this association. 
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Exuisir No. 1 


Comparative study showing the average value per ton f. o. b. mine, average 
miner’s earnings per day, and average freight rates for eastern Pennsylvania— 
1946-54, inclusive 


Average Ay e Average 
value f.0.b.} Percent, cheat — gs Percent, freight Percent, 
a — per 1946 per day 1946 rate per 1946 
on gross ton 


(2) (3) (4) (7) 


% 


Sazssessd 


$11. 23 
12. 45 
13. 55 
14.05 
14. 63 
16. 22 
16. 83 
18. 25 
18. 25 | 


paeaeeuwt 


CRON on oe me 
gggtsasss 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 
Exuisit No. 2 


Imports of residual fuel oil—1946 to 1954, inclusive 


| 
Net tons — 
| Barrels of coal | 3 seen 
| equivalent 


(3) (4) 


10, 714, 000 | 100. 0 
13, 018, 000 121.5 
12, 784, 000 119.3 


120, 036. 000 
119, 166, 000 
128, 479, 000 
136, 209, 000 
133, 344, 000 


28, 806, 000 268. 9 
28. 598, 000 | 266. 9 
30. 832, 000 | 287.8 
32, 688, 000 305.1 
32, 000, 000 298.7 


| 
, O00 | 
75, 175, 000 18, 041, 000 168. 4 


! Preliminary. 
4.167 barrels oil to 1 ton coal. 
Source: American Petroleum Institpte. 
ExHIsiT No. 3 


Study showing the loss in the number of mines, total production, and number 
of men in eastern Pennsylwania, 1946-54, inclusive 


| Percent, | Number | Percent, 
1946 | ofmen | 1946 

| | 

(5) | (6) | (7) 


Number | Percent, | Total net 


of mines 


1 
(2) | (3) 


100 0 43, 906 | 100.0 

117.4 | 46,411 | 105.7 
48, 662 110 

| 44, 988 | 102. ! 

, 770, 826 | 90.2; 42,001 95. 
46, 141, 123 | 91. 36, 932 | s4 
39, 794, 092 | .5 | 33,219 | 75. 

36, 739, 743 | 2.4} 28,808 | 65. 6 
28, 934, 000 | -0 | 20,582 | 46. 


872 
799 
711 | 


BSNRESERS 
SMWNK QOH ae 


sine — Le — me — 


1 Includes the following counties: Bedford, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, Cameron, Centre, Clarion, Clear- 
field, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Fulton. Huntingdon, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Mifflin, Potter, Somerset, 
Tioga, Warren, parts of Armstrong, Fayette, Indiana, and Westmoreland. 

2 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland State Departments of Mines. 
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ExuisitT No. 4 


Economic losses to American industry and labor in eastern Pennsylvania occa- 
sioned by United States imports of residual oil, 1946-54, inclusive 





Item | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
(a) (3) | @) | ( | '@m | ® | @® | ao) 


. United States imports of residual oil 
millions of barrels. . 
. Coal equivalent_..........millions of tons-- 


LOSSES 
. Coal producers. 


. Railroad reyente- -- ----- 
. Coal miners’ wages - - 





Exursit No. 5 


Number and percent of persons registered for surplus food, on public assistance, 
and receiving unemployment compensation in the Pennsylvania counties 
covered by the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 


| | pea | 

Popula- | Registered | | Number 

County tion 1950 Percent | for surplus | Per —— on public ? 
census ood 1 | POP’ | assistance 


a 
wd 


100 

100 

100 | 

100 

100 | 

100 

100 

100 | 

100 | 

100 

100 

100 | 
Huntingdon | 100 | 
a ere Sr a ened es 100 

Jefferson 7} 100 K¢ 
erin) ics a Dinamo ekdhidecsdeenraae 100 8, 748 
McKean Sif. 7 6, 607 100 | 7, 400 
Mifflin - -_--- jit doh tn 3, 691 | 100 | 13, 580 | . 08 | 
Potter ‘ | 100 5, 500 | 32.72 
Semerss..........-.. reccccdecssswenl 100 34, 609 | . 30 
Tioga 100 | 8, 550 | 10 | 
ee eniisictic ng as tenants oe 100 | 4, 200 | 9. 84 | 
; 








| 100 | 374, 288 | 27. 69 | 
1 Registered with Department of Property and Supplies of Pennsylvania to receive U. S. Government 
surplus food, Mar. 15, 1955. 
2 Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, last half of February 1955, form D. P. A.-1053, table 1. 
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Total de 
partment 
of public 
Percent of | assistance Percent of 
population and unem- | population 
ployment 
compensa 
tion 


Number 
receiving 
| unemploy- 
| Ment com- 
| pensation ! 


Percent of 
population 


i 
(10) 


4,512 
3, 900 | 


Ceeeroceawe +i oocuw 


Mi 
69 | 
5 | 
88 
Oo 
82 | 


— FPP PRR E NNR KK BPS he Oe & Hoe 
YSSRARGBEMKSSRSVSRSLSRRS 
Ph NS RO fo PO tO he Cone 


wae wi on 


2. 23 | 
1 Pennsylvania Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Mar. 15, 1955, column 6+-column 8=column 10, 


Mr. Larne. I wish at this time, Mr. Chairman, to endorse every- 
thing that our good Congressman Van Zandt has said in his state- 
ment, and also to express our appreciation publicly for the fine work 
he has done in this particular matter and all other matters relating to 
the coal industry. I also wish to express our sympathy for the States 
of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

I want particularly also to commend Jimmie Van Zandt for the 
fine picture he presented on the residual-oil program. 

Mr. Chairman, prior.to the meeting we = representatives here 
from the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., the Berwind-White Coal 
Co., the Rock Hill Coal Co., and other companies in the area, and we 
agreed in order to conserve time that they would agree with what has 
been stated in this testimony. However, as Congressman Van Zandt 
has stated, I do want the president of our association, who has been 
an operator in this area for a great many years and, I think, knows 
the picture very well, I would like for him to have an opportunity to 
make a statement at this time. 

Senator NeeLy. We shall be glad to hear him. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH H. MOORE, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL PENNSYL- 
VANIA COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Moore. My name is. Ralph H. Moore. I reside in Cresson, 
Cambria County, Pa., and I am president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association. i am president of the C. A. Hughes 
& Co., a company which has been mining coal in Cambria Count 
for 73 years. I am vice president and general manager of the Ric 
Hill Coal Mining Corp., which has been mining coal for approxi- 
mately 50 years in Cambria County. 

I have not prepared a written statement to submit to you, sir. I 
have heard Mr. Laing’s statement and I subscribe to it. I have per- 
sonally been in the coal business since 1918. I can illustrate the 
problem of the coal company —— if you will pardon me, by citing 
some personal experience. é A. Hughes & Co. has been mining in 
the same town since 1882. The normal employment of that com- 
pany prior to World War II was about 1,100 men. Subsequent to 
the World War our force was depleted to the extent of about 400 
men. Today my company employs 40 men. And that, I think, 
dramatically shows the effect of the conditions in the coal industry 
and coal market. 

In 1947 my company had 20 million tons of coal reserved. Since 
that time we have been compelled to abandon almost 15 million tons 
of coal reserve, and that’s a very high-grade coking coal. 

The thing that alarms us coal operators more than anything else is 
the dissipation of a skilled labor force. We need skilled men in the 
coal industry. We need men who have been raised in the coal com- 
munities because working underground required a psychological 
adjustment that strangers can’t quickly adjust themselves to. We 
need tena. fae in the coal industry, and yet we are laying off the 
very men that are needed for our own prosperity and for the safety 
of the Nation. 

It is my judgment that today the present labor force employed in 
the coal mines of this country, working the maximum number of days 
per have worked in any of the so-called prosperous years, leave us 
with a production capacity of 450 million tons. We are still resilient. 
There are still men in these mining communities who can go back to 
work in the mines, but unless we can get a stable market and one 
greater than our present volume, we will not have the resiliency to 
protect this Nation in a coal supply in time of war. I feel quite 
strongly that we should not be put out of business by Government 
subsidized competitors. 

The residual oil, insofar as it affects our market, has been most 
serious in New England and in the harbor ports of New York and 
Philadelphia. Again referring to a personal experience, my com- 
pany had a large market in New lend. Our normal shipments 
to New England were about 250,000 tons of coal a year. Today we 
are shipping about 10,000 tons of coal a year to New England. It is 
not because our coal is not good. It is a very high grade of coal, but 
the inroads of residual oil in New England have just about destroyed 
the market for coal in that area. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to come here before you 
today, Mr. Chairman, and I sincerely hope your efforts will bring suc- 
cess. 
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Senator Neevy. Thank you. We are delighted to have heard you. 
Who is the next witness? 


STATEMENT OF B. W. DERINGER, LABOR COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dertncer. Mr. Chairman, my name is B. W. Deringer. I am 
labor commissioner for the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association of Altoona. I have spent my life in the central Penn- 
sylvania field and incidentally in your State of West Virginia, and 
Kentucky for about 13 years as inspector of mines for the New York 
Central Railroad. In my experience, which dates back some 40 years, 
I have never seen the conditions in the central Pennsylvania field at 
such a low point as they are today. You can take the years of the 
depression beginning in 1929 and extending to 1934 or 1935—the 
conditions in this field were nothing quite as bad as they are today. 

The presentation made by Mr. Laing and Mr. Moore, I think, speak- 
ing for myself, represents the situation exactly and I subscribe there- 
to. I feel that there must be something done in order to protect this 
country in the case of an emergency. If this condition continues 
there is no possibility but that central Pennsylvania, your State of 
West Virginia, and Kentucky, will not be able to produce and fur- 
nish to the country the amount of coal that would be needed in an 
emergency. We all know what the coal industry did during World 
Wars I and II. We carried the load for the power necessary to suc- 
cessfully prosecute those wars, and anything that this committee can 
do to alleviate the conditions now existing will be a godsend to the 
country. 

I thank you very much, sir, for being allowed to make these few 
remarks this morning. 

Senator NEELy. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
Kermit Martz, manager of the Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice. He will be accompanied by Mr. Paul Shafer and Mr. James Hite. 


STATEMENT OF KERMIT MARTZ, MANAGER, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL SHAFER 
AND JAMES HITE 


Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Shafer. I am dis- 
trict manager of what is known as district 6 of the State employment 
service, bureau of employment security, and naturally with the de- 
partment of labor and industry. Also affiliated with the Federal 
Government with their Department of Labor and Industry. My dis- 
trict comprises 14 counties in which we have 14 offices, 1 located in 
each county. 

One of our duties is to collect labor-market information which is 
furnished to the Federal Government in order that they can compile 
and release throughout the Nation the facts and the figures relating 
to our district. 

We have not prepared a narrative statement but we do have, Mr. 
Chairman, a breakdown of all the figures that have been mentioned 
heretofore by the previous witnesses. 

62617—55 33 : 
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With your indulgence, we would like to have our labor market 
analyst go over these figures with you so that you would have a better 
picture. This is Mr. Hite, our labor market analyst. 

Mr. Herre. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt—my name is 
James E. Hite, labor market analyst for district 6 of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service. We have prepared the results 
of a survey made by the Bureau of Employment Security in coopera- 
tion with the Railroad Retirement Board of the job applicants in the 
Altoona Labor Market area as of January 15, 1955. I would like 
to point out a few of their rather salient features and conclusions of 
this survey. 


(Mr. Hite then presented the following charts and tables for the 
consideration of the committee :) 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD AND PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
Security Joint SuRvey oF AVAILABLE Josp APPLICANTS IN ALTOONA LABOR 
MarKeT AREA, JAN. 15, 1955, aND EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND LaBOR 
FoRce CHANGES IN 5 CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CouUNTIES—1949-—54 


Population and State unemployment compensation changes, Blair County, Pa. 


| 1910 | 1980 


Population, Blair County | 140, 358 139, 514 
Population, city of Altoona 80, 214 77,177 





Covered Workers, Blair County, Pa., unemployment compensation law: 
September 1949 
September 1954 

Covered Employers, Blair County, Pa., unemployment compensation law: 
September 1949 
September 1954 


Disbursements under the Pennsylvania unemployment compensation law and 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (SRA) and Veteran’s Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (VUC): 


Approximately 20 percent pursue advanced education. 





el 


~~ i w— 
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Taste I.—Job applicants covered by survey, by age group and ser, with 
percent distribution 

















i 
Number Percent distribution 
Age group | Total, | | Total, | 
; both | Men Women both | Men Women 
| sexes | sexes | 
All ages, total...............-.------ 8,953 | 7,522 1, 431 100 100 100 
Under 25 years of age..............------- | a1s7| 816 341 | 13 | il | om 
25 through 34 years of age-..............--. ! 2, 820 2, 425 395 | 31 32 27 
35 through 44 years of age. ...............- 2, 826 2, 469 357 | 32 33 25 
45 through 54 years of age.-_---. elaienntnnnly 1, 438 1, 225 213 16 16 15 
55 through 64 years of age. _--.......-.--- 545 445 100 | 6 6 7 
65 years of age and over_-..............-- 167 142 25 | 2 2 2 








TABLE II—Job applicants covered by survey, by major occupation group and 
sez, with percent distribution 





Number of job applicants | Percent distribution 







Major occupation group Total, 


both Men Women 











} 

All occupations, total..............- | 100. 0 100. 0 
Professional and managerial ___.......-..-- 106 7 29 | ro 1.0 2.0 
CN ek tal og oc Eeecmccacs 274 96 178 | 3.0 | 1.0 12.0 

Stenographers, typists, and secretaries. 41 6 Pais sachiee cs ee 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, and pean | 

ing-machine operators .| 35 & Ti cscninnclataeiiba a dinnwe ae 
See eek. iss) gas 243 78 165 | 3.0 | 1.0 | 12.0 
Service 407 149 258 | 5.0 2.0 18.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 37 | 37 | o| @ | 1.0 | 0 
Skilled 1, 948 1,916 | 32 22.0 | 25. 0 | 2.0 
Semeki 2,312 1, 960 | 352; 26.0/ 26.0) 25.0 

Apparel and textile 203 | 2 | 201 |...-..---.|..-.--.-..]---..-.-+- 
Unsk 3, 074 2, 932 142 | 34.0 | 39.0 | 10.0 
Sh case btchen netie deiktmantacth 552 | 27 | 275 | 6.0 | 4.0 | 19.0 


! Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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TaBLe Il1.—Duration of unemployment among job applicants, by major 
occupation group 


Weeks of unemployment 


Major occupation group Total | 
aprli- | 4orless|; 5-12 | 13- | Over 26 
cants | 


BOTH SEXES 
Total, all occupations__.............-..-.- 


Professional and managers 
Clerical...... : 

Sales-_.....- 

Service. ome 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. _- ssthianhaedakinee 


Total, all occupations 
Professional and nee 
aaa 


Agricniture, forestry, and fishing 
Skilled 





Service. .._.- 

Agriculture, forestry, ‘and ee Linas. ce tcuiise 
Skilled " 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 








i SSBSuoSRSFi= 


co 
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Taste IV.—Distribution of total skilled and semiskilied male applicants, by 
selected occupations and age group 












































} j | 
Total | TRder | 25-34 | B44 | 45-84 | 55-04 Sat 
All occupations, total.................- 3,876 | 306] 1,253 | 1,411] 632 | ang 62 
i aincencierceitantdninttmenmeninien 581 | 23); 7] wm; 16 20 6 
Metalworking machine operators............. 53 11 15 | 21 3 as 
Blacksmith, forgemen, and hammermen... .. 2 28 36 | 17 7 | 3 
Other occupations in machine treatment of 
IE, 5 cc. .ccmsunebencigecndiiidbasaneitebe 16 1 |} 9 | 4) DP Ecittheocslteedeos 
Mechanics and ae: 
I ENED... s nosccnenbemsananante 769 16 238 319 122 21 3 
Be IE, is rniccccenbicbinininabitnd a 53 14 24 uv adie eal acianaaiai 
cei tnadidnestineonsinsabanainnioss 7 6 16 15 - 2 |. 
Co a ae SS 55 2 y 29 11 j= 
TaN cho 4038 batons nhs ceccesesna5- TO tape 6 13 | y 3 | 1 
Structural and ornamental metal workers _. -- tated | y 5 1 1 | i 
Meck cohen rae a ee 4 6 ae I 
Wai Behe a aecthlingaddinncgdieteeiitindindss 113 6 29 57 19 B lencages- 
 ,  _  e e | 1 1 | 1 3 | 1 
IIIS; «cc: scdeccdiore: Racdiivnssadeu:cnenllestsinidaaatianeieirs ‘ 5 a | anusenatitibeedesbentiines 
Occupations in manufacturing of clay | 
DS 6 senna ctcekascnnccutptbhicodbenchs 21 2 6 5 4 © leneddcce 
Foremen, manufacturing-...................- BP Velbon ave 3 2 4 | es 
I inccrcdkecanececcoliubistetines. 244 15 | M 112 30 2 | 1 
CBT IIITEE. . oo neces cewocecneciapgeesatdses- 143 4 41 | 30 | 35 24 | 9 
PRLS cindebsntdianadwpscctintnababtrenncss 178 3 49 | sy 30 es 
PO ida ikki cptbinnandenwenntend tad tant 141 19 54 30 21 15 2 
DECI iad nknit st eeneeccnbe=aph Gh satp ieee oie Oe ictetia x 33 | 23 | ll 8 3 
Construction machine operators _......_..-.- 35 3 16 8 7 f S~e 
Crane, derrick, and shovel operators........- 25 3 | 10 5 4 2 | 1 
Cement and concrete finishers_..............- Be ainsscdacieitiatihaiatiieain 3 6 SLi cnsinaen 
Foremen, construction... .-..........--..-....- a 3 6 Secs -| 1 
Mainers and mining machine operators _-___- 90 | 1 16 32 22 15 | s 
Attendants, auto, service..............-...-.- 36 23 7 1 2 1 | 1 
ee GO 8 ae eee 272 | 65 114 57 23 12 | 1 
Locomotive firemen.............-...-..-...-- Be leweanise 20 | 51 44 ,_ 
BRIE III So ocanncccanasceunctbube 97 13 | 61 | 20 2 —- 
eae S 23 5 | 11 | 1 2 3 1 
Line and servicemen, utilities. _.............- 12 4 5 | Dt Den cettll tidinen 1 
Apprentices, to other occupations. -._......_-- 7 19 | 23 21 7 5 | 4 
Other skilled and semiskilled_...............- 386) 39 | 18) 58 37 17 





TABLE V.—Distribution of total skilled and semiskilled male applicants, by 
selected occupations, age group, and office of application 


PART B.—APPLICANTS AT RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 








| 7 os 
i 
25-34 | 35~44 | 45-54 | 55-64 | SS and 














All occupations, total %2| 370| 73 18 


Machinists 154 | 115 ‘| 1281 | 1106 | 


sie cddinsateeibnodakdbaiidigtbdh aonb 4 
Blacksmith, foregemen and hammermen. ---- 82 1 27 31 | 13 7 3 
Mechanics and repairmen: | 
Railroad car shops 
Other 


NN hair odie asad sdionibicvetan namo ncegiel 
Foremen, construction .-...............-..--.- 
Drivers, motor vehicles 
Locomotive firemen. -- 
Brakemen, railroad --- - 
Switchmen, raiiroed .__................---.s-.- 
Line and servicemen, utilities .............._- 
Apprentices, to other. occupations 
Other skilled and semiskilled 























3 
we 
8 . 
¢ 





1 Includes apprentices. 
2 All apprentices, 
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Taste VII.—Employment changes in bituminous coal, railroad, and refractory 
brick industries in Blair, Cambria, Somerset, Clearfield, and Centre Counties, 
1949-54 


: | - , 
| November | November | November | November | November | November 
1949 | 1950 | 195 1952 1953 1954 


Bituminous coal____._..___-- 20,050! 28,750; 28,100 24, 200 20, 850 | 
Railroad shops____-.-- 12, 250 | 14, 700 | 12, 600 11, 400 10, 450 | 
Refractory brick : 6, 500 | 6, 200 | 6, 350 6, 100 5, 850 | 


Total.-......-....------| 47,800| 49,650} 47,050 41, 700 


37, 250 | 


Mr. Hire. We find that from the period of 1949 to 1954 the Altoona 
labor market was almost continuously classified as a labor surplus 
area. During the year 1954 this classification was divided into two 
groups in surplus areas—those of substantial rae, and those of 
very substantial surplus. Altoona was included in the very first ee. 
of the very substantial labor surplus with 17.3 percent of the tota 
labor force unemployed in March of 1954. 

Mr. Suarer. May I interject? Anything that is over 6 percent is 
considered critical. Now, our entire area is critical. 

Mr. Hire. In connection with table VII, I want to say that these 
figures were compiled on the basis of reports from area employers so 
that they are within one-hundredth of 1 percent degree of accuracy. 
Mr. Martz has some inforraation on the Altoona labor market area 
which he is going to present. 

Mr. Marrz. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kermit Martz. I am man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service in Altoona, Bu- 
vreau of Employment Security. I would like to further augment this 
and point out that this June 1955 there will be graduating from high 
schools in the county 1,570 youths. Of that number, 20 percent will 
further their education, so we will have an impact this June of approxi- 
mately 1,200 high school students. 

I would further like to mention that in our census, comparing 1940 
and 1950, we dropped six-tenths of 1 percent. In Pennsylvania we 
have covered, under the State unemployment compensation law, and I 
would like to mention here that that is exclusive of any railroad bene- 
fits, in 1949, 23,020 covered workers; in 1954, 25,700 or an increase of 
2,680. That increase was brought about through the efforts of our 
industrial committee, also older industries expanding. Covered em- 
ployers in the county under the State unemployment compensation law 
was 1,998 in September 1949, increased to 2,030 in 1954. That was 
brought about also by the new industries coming in. 

A very significant factor was the amount of benefits disbursed 
through the local office in unemployment compensation. In 1949 we 
disbursed $1,510,000 in State benefits. In 1954 we disbursed $2,692,000. 
In addition to that, veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 and the act of 1952, in 1949 we paid $805,000 to returning vet- 
erans. In 1954, for Korean veterans, $203,000 was disbursed. 

I would like to further state that through the efforts of Congressman 
Van Zandt and others, governmental agencies came into the com- 
munity in an attempt to aid our unemployment situation. The latest 
was an 11-man committee appointed by the President through Con- 
gressman Van Zandt’s efforts, representing the Department of Labor 
and Commerce, and Office of Defense Mobihizetion. They met on Jan- 
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uary 17, 1955, and their purpose was plans for inducement of new 
industries through local efforts and governmental agencies, tax incen- 
tives, or the so-called write-off, manpower survey which Mr. Hite men- 
tioned. 

Other agencies that were here were the Office of Procurement, the 
Small Business Administration, Pittsburgh Ordnance District, the 
United States Department of Commerce, the General Services Admin- 
istration, and as recent as March 22, 1955, the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Commerce met with local officials to discuss the 
problem. 

The following is a list of the various agencies who have aided Blair 
County in its unemployment problems: 


Special governmental committee 


Representatives from: United States Department of Labor, United States 
Department of Commerce, Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Meeting date: January 17, 1955. 

Local representatives: Chamber of commerce, city and governmental officials, 
labor and management. 

Purpose: Plans for inducement of new industries through local efforts and 
governmental agencies, tax incentives or “write-offs”; manpower survey, local 
use and clearance for out-of-area job openings. 


Committee established through efforts of Representative James E. Van Zandt. 
Office of Procurement, Small Business Administration 

Meeting date : July 27, 1954. 

Purpose: Present new plans aimed at more Government business “set aside” 
for surplus labor market areas. 
Pittsburgh ordnance district 

Meeting dates : May 8, 1953, August 27, 195. 

Purpose: Acquaint smaller manufacturers with current procurement methods. 
United States Department of Commerce (National Production Agency, NPA) 

(Army and Navy representatives ) 

Meeting date: January 24, 1952. 

Purpose: Production of defense items for small metalworking plants. 
General Services Administration 

Meeting date : January 10, 1952. 

Purpose: Discuss preference in purchase of items from areas where surplus 
labor exists. ; 
State governmental assistance—Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 

Meeting date : March 22, 1955. 

Purpose : Development of individual communities. 


Mr. SuHarer. That is our story, Mr. Chairman. I have been con- 
nected with the employment service here in Altoona for 23 years and 
it never has been as bad as it is right now, even during the depression 
such as Mr. Deringer has said. 

We are very fortunate in this community to have someone such as 
Congressman Van Zandt, our local committees, and everybody’s inter- 
est, but so far we are not getting very far. It is true we don’t like to 
see our young people leave town. One year I think we sent aaueens 
mately 1,200 to various places—New York, Ohio, and practically all 


over the Nation. A good many of them have returned because when 
we do refer them to industries outside the State, if they have their 
families located here, it is almost impossible for these men to maintain 
themselves in the occupation where we send them and also in Altoona. 
We do hope that your committee is very successful in looking after us. 

Senator Neety. Do you gentlemen concur in the statement by the 
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Congressman and other witnesses that imported fuel oil is very largely 
responsible for the unemployment you are now facing ? 

Mr. Suarer. Very definitely. 

Senator Neety. That imported oil is coming in here under what is 
known as the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. The theory of that 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act was that it should be just what its 
name indicates, that is, that the benefits that were granted by this 
country should be reciprocal to those granted to this country by the 
other foreign powers or nations with which we do business. For 
example, if we gave Venezuela $1 million worth of benefits by buying 
her fuel oil, she was supposed to give us $1 million worth of benefits 
in return. 

Do you gentlemen know of any benefits that you are receiving in 
these coal areas of Pennsylvania from Venezuela that is comparable 
to the loss that you have sustained in unemployment ? 

Mr. £Harer. No. 

Senator Neery. I don’t know of any that have been received in West 
Virginia either for the loss which we have sustained. Do you gentle- 
men think that inasmuch as the purpose of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment law was to furnish money to foreigners with which to buy Ameri- 
can products that it would be treasonable or even blameworthy for us 
to try to put some of that money into the pockets of the unemployed 
coal miner, the unemployed railroad men, the unemployed men in 
American independent oil industry in this country, or in the textile 
mills? Do you think it would be unpatriotic or blameworthy to do 
that instead of sending it to other nations in the vain hope, in many 
cases, that they might send some back to us? 

Mr. Suarer. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman, because last year in my 
district alone, we disbursed over $18 million in unemployment compen- 
sation. The majority of that this year will expire and they will not 
be eligible for benefits. So something will have to take the place of 
the $18 million that we have put out in unemployment compensation. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much. 

Representative Van ZaNpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
P. F. Murphy, regional director of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Railroad Retirement Board from Ohio. He will be accompanied by 
M. A. Robson of the Railroad Retirement Board, and Mr. Charles F. 
Spearing, district manager of the Altoona, Pa., field office of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Murphy, we shall be glad to hear you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF P. F. MURPHY, REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, OFFICE OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD FROM OHIO 


Mr. Mcurpeny. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt, my name is 
Patrick F. Murphy. Iam employed as regional director for the Rail- 
road Retirement Board with official station at Cleveland, Ohio. My 
territory includes the States of Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
much of western Pennsylvania, and the nine-county area of northern 
New York State. 

It was my origina] understanding that our local district manager 
here at Altoona had been invited to appear before the committee and 
furnish some information with respect to local conditions. He has 
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that information. However, in view of the interest expressed by the 
chairman of the committee with respect to conditions in West Virginia 
and Kentucky, as well as in Pennsylvania, before introducing our local 
manager here, I would like to extend an invitation to the chairman 
of the committee to solicit any information he desires with respect to 
the unemployment situation of railroad men in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, or Ohio. I will be very glad to give you that 
information. 

The information that we understood was desired by the committee 
has been prepared by our local district manager, Mr. Spearing, and I 
should like to introduce him at this time. 

Senator NEety. We shall be glad to hear you, Mr. Spearing. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. SPEARING, DISTRICT MANAGER, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, ALTOONA, PA. 


Mr. Speartne. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles F. Spearing. I 
am employed by the Railroad Retirement Board as district manager 
with official station at Altoona, Pa. My territory includes the Penn- 
sylvania counties of Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Cameron, Centre, Clear- 
field, Elk, Forest, Fulton, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, McKean 
Potter, Somerset, and Warren, and in addition thereto the Maryland 
counties of Allegheny and Garrett. I have been invited by Congress- 
man James E. Van Zandt to appear before this committee and furnish 
certain information with respect to the unemployment of railroad 
workers in the territory under my jurisdiction. 

The number of unemployed railroad workers in the Pennsylvania 
counties within the Altoona district of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
broken down between those receiving unemployment benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act as of March 1, 1955, and those 
who had exhausted the amount of benefits to which they were entitled 
as of that date is approximated on the attached exhibit A. 

For more than a year, starting in December 1953, the number of 
railroad workers employed in Altoona has constantly declined, creat- 
ing a serious unemployment situation. As a result of this continuing 
condition, meetings of interested persons were held in Washington, 
D. C., and the Railroad Retirement Board and the Department of 
Labor agreed to conduct an inventory of unemployed persons in Blair 
County as a basis for a nationwide attempt to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation in the Altoona area. The inventory of unemployed 
railroad workers was conducted by the Railroad Retirement Board 
through its Altoona district office and was completed on January 19, 
1955. 

On January 25, 1955, the Board’s director of unemployment and sick- 
ness insurance in Chicago transmitted data from the Blair County 
inventory of unemployed railroad workers to the Board’s regional 
directors with a request that it be forwarded to Board field offices 
throughout the United States with instructions to develop all possible 
orders from railroad employers for recruitment in the Altoona area 
(exhibit B). 

As a result, 67 orders for a total of 487 workers were received by the 
Altoona district office from other field offices of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. As of this date 434 workers have been referred on these 
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orders by the Altoona office. Of this number, verification has been 
received indicating that 158 have been hired. Unemployed railroad 
workers from Altoona have been placed in New York, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Illinois, Texas, and, of particular interest, 39 have been 

laced with the Southern Pacific Railroad in California. This effort 

y the Railroad Retirement Board to place unemployed individuals 
in suitable employment outside the Altoona area is being continued. 


Exursir A 


Approvimations as of Mar. 1, 1955 


| Currently 
County | claiming 
benefits 


Benefits 
exhausted employed 


8) oNssSs8ose8Se88e 


- 


ExuHrsit-B 
[Memorancum] 


Cuicaco 11, ILu., January 25, 1955. 


To: Regional Directors, Regions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
From: Director of Unemployment and Sickness Insurance. 
Subject: Railroad Unemployment, Altoona, Pa. 


Please refer to our memorandum of January 18, 1955, on the above subject. 
In that memorandum we mentioned that unemployment of railroad workers in 
Altoona, Pa., is attracting national attention and informed yeu that you would 
be requested to ask your field offices to develop orders for recruitment in Altoona 
as soon as information was available from the inventory of unemployed railroad 
workers then in progress. 

Attached is a tabulation showing by age groups the number of unemployed 
railroad workers in Altoona (Blair County) in each occupation or occupational 
group listed. A majority of these claimants have already been paid the maximum 
amount of unemployment benetfis to which they are entitled this benefit year. 
A high proportion do not have enough 1954 earnings to be qualified next year. 

You are requested to forward this tabulation to each field office in your region 
and ask them to contact all railroad hiring officials who might possibly have 
need for the services of employees in any of the occupations listed. Any orders 
developed are to be written up on Form ES-113a and forwarded direct to the 
district manager at Altoona, Pa. All sections of Form ES-—113a should be care- 
fully completed. Depending on the conditions of the order, particularly arrange- 
ments for transportation and physical examination requirements, the district 
manager at Altoona will either (1) refer applicants in person direct to the hiring 
official shown on the order, or (2) will forward to the hiring official an applica- 
tion form similar to exhibit A of FOM-III-4, 

Please request your field offices to give top priority to this attempt to develop 
orders for recruitment in Altoona. It is requested that all hiring officials be 
contacted and all possible clearance orders obtained and forwarded to Altoona 
no later than February 4, 1955. 


H. L. Carter. 
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Active claimants, Jan. 1, 1955, Altoona, Pa. ( Blair County) 


Occupational groups ] | 25- 45-54 | 55-64 | ome 
| 


Group 1—Executives, professional men, te- 
legraphers, and clerks -.-.._........-----.-- 
Group 2—Trainmen and enginemen: 
II 4c bbe Bedtkccenpecetdec- 
asl 
Group 3—Skilled trades journeymen: 
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0 
0 
0} 


--a~ 
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0 
0 
0 
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Electrician 
Machinist 
Molder 
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Mason 

Painter and painter B. and B 
Pipefitter 

Sheetmetal worker 
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Upholsterer 
ba 4—Skilled trade helpers and appren- 


ices: 
Blacksmith helper 
Carman helper 
Electrician helper and apprentice 
Machinist helper and apprentice 
Miscellaneous helpers and apprentices. 
Pipefitter helper and apprentices 
Group 5—Laborers, baggage express and 
aire aI 285s boda ccecod--- 
Go 6—Attendants, cooks, porters, and 


ll 


67 |} 


62 


40s 


— 
on 
~s’ 


5O | 
30 
10 


252 
151 
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& cot Swe 


416) 115] 


2, 064 
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13 6 0 
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31 


13 | | 136 
| 


rai | 1,827 | 1,735 | 790) 192 | | 4,199 

Mr. Spreartna. Mr. Chairman, the exhibits attached to this state- 
ment are of considerable length and complexity and lend themselves 
much more readily to visual assimilation than to oral explanation. 
I have already distributed copies, and additional copies of this state- 
ment and the exhibits as you may desire, of course, will be furnished. 
That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I thank you. 

Senator Nrety. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mureny. Mr. Chairman, if I may please inject myself for just 
a moment here. I heard testimony to the effect that the young men 
of this area should not-be expected to accept positions in other sec- 
tions of the United States. Now the very purpose of meetings that 
were held some several months ago in Washington, D. C., was to obtain 
orders from. other railroad employers throughout the entire United 
States for the purpose of placing these unemployed workers in Al- 
toona in those jobs, and this last statement read by Mr. Spearing in- 
dicates the effort that has been made and to me it is surprising that 
in the testimony here this morning the attitudes seem to be contrary 
to this testimony; the Railroad Retirement Board has placed men as 
far west as the State of California. I suggest that if there is any 
misunderstanding on that point that it might be well for the com- 
mittee to have them clarified. Certainly we don’t want to be working 
in different directions. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is going all out to put the men in 
Altoona in other jobs and we don’t care whether the jobs are in Altoona 
or in San Francisco. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Murphy, don’t you think there would be quite 
a difference between the attitude of a railroad man in that matter and 
a coal miner? As I understood, the reference to which you refer was 
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intended to apply particularly to coal miners who have spent their 
whole life digging coal and there have been some proposals made 
from high sources that coal miners should be resettled in foreign parts 
of the countries and in other occupations. Those coal miners are not 
prepared to do the kind of work that would be required, for instance, 
in an airplane factory or in a textile mill. Ifa railroad man were 
moved as you indicate, would I presume, be doing railroad work just 
as he has been doing all of his preceding life? That would not be 
true of the coal miner. In my opinion, I don’t believe there is any 
conflict with what Congressman Van Zandt has said on that point. 

I believe we are talking about two entirely different situations. I 
think there is a world of difference between sending a railroad brake- 
man, for instance, to Texas and giving him a job fieukiow there, and 
sending a coal miner from Pennsylvania or West Virginia out to 
California to work in an airplane factory. 

Mr. Murpnuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear that I 
was not referring to testimony of Congressman Van Zandt. 

Senator Nee.y. I apologize for intervening here. I thought that was 
what you were referring to, because he made a statement in which I 
concur 100 percent. These coal miners do not want to be transferred. 
They don’t want to be sent up to Alaska to hunt whales or seals, or 
down to Louisiana to catch muskrats. They want to stay here in 
cemarrenre and in West Virginia where they have been born and 
raised. 

Mr. Larne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt here. I think 
maybe my testimony or that of Mr. Moore had some reflection to 
that. What we are confronted with in the coal industry today are the 
young men leaving our areas and coal mining no longer is an old man’s 
job. The mines are becoming mechanized and we need young and alert 
fellows there, and if all our young men leave our area, we are going to 
be starving one of these days. I think that is the reference to which 
Mr. Murphy has referred. 

Senator Neery. I concur with Mr. Murphy. If there is any mis- 
understanding among our witnesses, let us try to harmonize those 
differences if we can, because this committee won’t be helpful very 
much by having Mr. A say we want jobs for our men some place 
else, and Mr. B coming along and saying we don’t want jobs there; 
we want them here in Altoona. If there is any ground of common 
agreement, let us reach that and iron out the difficulties if possible. 

Mr. Mourrpuy. Mr. Chairman, if I can just make a closing remark. 
T have heard everybody come up to this mike and praise Congressman 
Van Zandt. I want to add that our board has received no greater co- 
operation from any individual than we have received from Congress- 
man Van Zandt. 

Senator Neery. I concur with what you say, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Morrny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Murphy, if I have said anything to indicate by 
which vou might think that I don’t appreciate the fine effort you are 
making to find railroad jobs for men some place else, I don’t want any 
misunderstanding about that. That isn’t my point at all. But I do 
think there is a vast difference just as I have tried to illustrate in 
regard to railroad men and coal miners. 
fr. Murrny. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. And not only that 
but I did not understand if there was any distinction made between the 
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coal miner and the railroad man when the testimony was given. 
Thank you, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
John Ghizzoni, president of district No. 2, United Mine Workers of 
America, Ebensburg, Pa. He will be accompanied by Mr. Harvey 
Younker, assistant to the president, and Mr. Edward Sweeney, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GHIZZONI, PRESIDENT OF DISTRICT NO. 2, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, EBENSBURG, PA. 


Mr. Guizzont. Chairman Neely, Congressman Van Zandt, ladies 
and gentlemen, my name is John Ghizzoni, president of district No. 
2, United Mine Workers of America since 1952. 

I have been associated with the bituminous industry in central Penn- 
sylvania actively since I started to work in 1904 and worked in the 
coal mines for a number of years. I was elected to the position of 
international executive board member of the United Mine Workers 
of America for district No. 2 in 1920 and since November 1952 I 
have been president of district No. 2. 

District No. 2 consists principally of Armstrong, Centre, Clearfield, 
Cambria, Clarion, Indiana, Jefferson, and Somerset Counties, which 
are the large coal producing counties and we have a number of mines 
under our jurisdiction in Tioga, Bedford, Huntingdon, Blair, and Elk 
Counties. All of these coal counties have suffered proportionately 
with closed mines and men being laid off, in our opinion are all dis- 
tressed coal counties. 

In appearing before your committee today I can say with a fair 
degree of uncontradictable assurance that the unemployment situa- 
tion existing in central Pennsylvania, district No. 2, is comparable to, 
or worse, than in the severe depression of the early thirties. 

The shock has been mitigated to some exent because since that time 
the State of Pennsylvania enacted into law an unemployment insur- 
ance program allowing laid-off workers 26 weeks with $30 a week of 
unemployment compensation. 

Since that time the State has created a department of public assist- 
ance (relief), and through the process of cedlechive bargaining of the 
United Mine Workers of America with the coal operators, a pension 
fund was created of which 8,128 miners in our district are now receiv- 
ing pensions when they retire at the age of 60. 

Siow of these men who have taken pension because they were laid 
off from work, state that if their mines had continued in operation and 
had not decreased in employment they would have worked from 5 to 
7 years longer. 

We have also been receiving surplus food in large quantities to alle- 
viate the distress that exists among the coal miners of our district. 

The 26 weeks of unemployment compensation has now expired for 
practically all the idle coal miners and they must subsist either on sur- 
plus food or the relief grants by the State of Pennsylvania. 

As this committee is familiar with the coal mining communities 
there is no other industry in coal mining towns and we have many 
ghost towns therefore, namely, where the mines have closed: 

Acosta, Somerset County, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
Gray, Somerset County, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
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Jerome, Hillman Coal & Coke Corp. 

Sagamore, Armstrong County, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

NuMine, Armstrong County, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Helvetia, Clearfield County, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Alverda, Indiana County, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 

Dilltown, Indiana County, Lenox Coal Co. 

Arcadia, Indiana County, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 

Rossiter, Indiana County, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 

Gallitzin, Cambria County, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. 

Ehrenfeld, Cambria County, 900 now 60, Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corp. 

Emeigh Run, Cambria County, Cherry Tree Coal Co. 

Twin Rocks, Cambria County, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Wilmore, Cambria County, Berwind White Coal Mining Co. 

Commodore, Indiana County, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 

Dixonville, Indiana County, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 

Tide, Indiana County, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Jenners, Somerset County, Consolidation Coal Co. 

Rockwood, Somerset County, Black Beauty Coal Co. 

Garrett, Somerset County, Enterprise Coal Co. 

Also, many hundreds of men have been laid off from work in every 
coal mine within district No. 2. 

The only means of subsistence coming into these towns besides sur- 
plus goods are those men who are qualified to receive miners’ pension. 

Coal miners never did, and do not now, like to live on subsidies, relief, 
or grants, they desire to work to earn their living. 

Thousands of able, young men are walking the streets and have 
searched in vain for work in other cities. These men look toward our 
Government to give them the right to earn an honest day’s living in an 
honorable way. 

We are only speaking for the coal-mining sections of which we are 
familiar with and can substantiate the facts and figures presented 
herewith. 

In 1954 the production of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania was 
72,520,000 tons, the lowest since 1898, and the production for 1950 was 
103,439,887. Taking 1950 as a nonprosperous, but relatively normal 
year, and considering 1954 relatively speaking, there has been a drop 
of coal miners in district No. 2 of 20,445 men, which is approximately 
50 percent, in these last few years. 

hese figures are obtained from the State department of mines and 
which we believe are authentic. Even in the darkest days of the early 
thirties depression we had more men employed in the coal mines than 
we have today. 

One factor in our opinion that has caused the bituminous coal indus- 
try to suffer as it has is because of the importation of residual fuel oil, 
from the South American countries. This importation of residual 
fuel oil in our judgment has thrown conservatively several thousand 
coal miners out of employment, and we believe your committee should 
attempt to correct this situation, as everyone knows central Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines are within easy access of east coast fuel markets, and 
naturally we have suffered greatly with this loss of business going to 
these South American countries. 
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Thousands of our coal miners are receiving surplus food in the sev- 
eral counties, as is evidenced by the fact of the large number of persons 
who are receiving surplus goods in our coal counties. 

Representative Van Zandt has said—and I wish to commend him 
for this fact—that in Centre, Clearfield, and Blair Counties some 
79,402 persons—as the chart showed—are receiving surplus food, thus 
taking the total population for Centre, Clearfield, and Blair Counties, 
which is 291,393 persons, compared with 79,402 receiving surplus food, 
we find that 20.35 percent of the total population of this congressional 
district are receiving surplus food. : 

The population of Clarion County is 38,344 and there are 6,354 per- 
sons receiving surplus food, or 16.57 percent of the total population. 

The population of Indiana County is 77,106 and there are 19,780 
persons receiving surplus food or 25.6 percent of the total population. 

The population of Jefferson County is 49,147 and there are 10,763 
persons receiving surplus food or 21.9 percent of the population. 

The population of Somerset County is 81,813 and there are 36,633 
persons receiving surplus food or 44.8 percent of the total population. 

The population of Armstrong County is 80,842 and there are 17,560 
persons receiving surplus food or 21.7 percent of the total population. 

The population of Cambria County is 209,541 and there are 91,000 
persons receiving surplus food or 43 percent of the total population. 

Taking the total population, which is 828,186 persons, 271,492 indi- 
viduals are receiving surplus food, or 32.7 percent of the 9 counties 
listed above are receiving surplus food. These 9 countries are the 
largest producing counties in district No. 2 of the United Mine Work- 
ersof America. This very forcefully points up the economic needs of 
these people. 

The above total of recipients shown in this report as receiving sur- 

lus food shows definitely the critical unemployment situation existing 
in central Pennsylvania and we, therefore, urge you to do your utmost 
to alleviate this condition. 

I wish also to commend you, Senator, and Congressman Van Zandt, 
and the several other Congressmen from western Pennsylvania. They 
have all been in accord in trying to do their bit, in trying to assist this 
unemployment problem, and doing what they can to alleviate this 
distressful condition. I feel quite certain that while we have some 
cognizance and understanding of the States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, I have traveled into all those States and I think perhaps 
we have that picture as well but we here in central Pennsylvania feel 
that sometimes because we may be selfish to that point and degree we 
are the worst off, not disrespecting, however, the needs of the people 
in those other States. Here too it points up that our loss, as stated in 
our previous statement which perhaps can be stated only as a repeti- 
tion of what Congressman Van Zandt and other Congressmen have 
said that the situation is critical. 20,445 people have lost their jobs in 
less than 4 years and that is 50 percent of the total people employed in 
central Pennsylvania.in the coal mines. Those people are the younger 
people that have been laid off and certainly we do not wish to have 
the young people leave our communities. We want them. And as 
has been paar our mines are wholly mechanized. It is not the coal 
mine it was 50 years ago. It requires skill to operate these intricate 
and expensive mining machines that are purchased by the coal com- 
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panies in order to mine coal to compete with other competing fuel. 
In this respect, we represent the human side of this problem. 

We were given a statement here this morning giving the total num- 
ber of carloads of surplus food in the central Pennsylvania area. 

The totals are startling and if it were not, Senator, for the condi- 
tions now as provided for now versus 1930 depression, the conditions 
here would be far worse than what they are. The shock has been 
mitigated, as I have stated, because of the unemployment compensa- 
tion that has been received and because of the surplus food, the DPA, 
and the pensions created by the United Mine Workers through the 
processes of collective bargaining with the coal operators through 
which we are taking care of 8,128 persons today. Some of them live 
in these ghost towns and that’s their only income that comes into these 
towns where there is no other industry. They get $100 a month and 
they are assisting their people. I am told they are eee their 
grandchildren, as well as their in-laws and the conditions are desper- 
ate. ; 

Men do not know where to go and find a day’s work and all they seek 
and all they want is work. They would like to have an opportunity 
of earning an honest day’s living and want to make their living that 
way. A coal miner has been raised and brought up in that respect. 
He doesn’t want anything for nothing. He wants to earn his living. 

I ren your interest in the matter of which I have followed 
you closely in the Senate of the United States as well as our good 
Congressman Van Zandt; our Congressmen Saylor, Morgan, Kelley, 
and others from Pennsylvania. They have been putting up a valiant 
fight but the fight has not been won and I trust that with your help 
and their help that you can continue this fight to stop the residual fuel 
oil coming up from South America which will place thousands of these 
coal miners back at work not only here in central Pennsylvania but 
I wculd like to see them also go to work in your State of West Vir- 
ginia and the State of Kentucky. 

It is a national problem ro I am certainly indebted to you, and 
very happy to know that we have such people represented in this con- 
ference from all segments, from all sides of our people being interested 
in this acute problem. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, and the Chair fully concurs. 
The Chair joins in your commendation of all the Pennsylvania Con- 
gressmen you have named and would concur with all the many others 
who are working for the interest of many others. I think we should 
remember though that while Venezuela is the chief offender in this 
matter, some of this competing fuel oil is brought here from Iraq 
which was formerly known as Mesopotamia and from Iran which 
was formerly called Persia, and Saudi Arabia and from Asiatic coun- 
tries as well as from the South American countries. However, the 
greater part of this oil does come from South America. 

Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Clarence Don- 
aldson, chairman of the industrial committee, Saxton, Pa. 

Senator Neety. You may proceed in your own way, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE DONALDSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, SAXTON, PA. 


Mr. Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt, and 
members of the committee. I come here this morning at the request 
of the businessmen and the citizens of the Broad Top coal region which 
consists of Huntingdon, and Bedford Counties ‘aa a very small seg- 
ment of Fulton County. I want to say at the beginning that I have 
been a coal miner all my life. My father was a coal miner before me. 
I have been a representative of the United Mine Workers organiza- 
tion for 28 years until just recently retired. 

The Broad Top area is unique. The working conditions there are 
vastly different than they are in any other segment of the coal-mining 
industry. The Broad Top region, due to natural conditions, is unable 
to mechanize its coal mines. Therefore, they are in a very difficult 
position at the best to compete with its own industry but through the 
years the coal operators in the Broad aa have been trying to make 
every adjustment possible to make her able to compete. Finally the 
time came, and very much is mentioned here about the residual oil 
from Venezuela and other spots, well I am one person who doesn’t 
care where it comes from. If it is residual oil, all the ingredients have 
been subtracted; everything is taken out that can be taken out of it. 
I don’t think they have any more right to put that on the market in 
competition to our coal whether it is from Venezuela or from Iran. 
That is my personal opinion. A lot may not agree with me. But I 
don’t think they have any more right to do that than the Venezuelan 
has or the man from Iran or the man from Texas or Oklahoma be- 


cause the prosperity of our community depends upon mining coal. 
Over in the Broad Top coal field, there was a time when we had 2,500 
coal miners employed in that region and it may surprise you today 
to know we have less than 100. We have been mining coal in that 
—_ long before the Civil War. 

here was a time in the Broad To xg er when we had a blast fur- 


nace in Everett, in Riddlesburg, and in Saxton. Today the blast fur- 
nace is gone out of Everett, and out of Riddlesburg, and at Saxton. 
We had a railroad in that region which ran from Mount Dallas to 
Huntingdon. Today those rails are torn up. One year ago I went 
down past my place in Saxton and they were tearing up the tracks. 
That is gone. I have a statement here that has been presented to 
me by Mr. Charles Benner, chairman of the Broad Top Businessmen’s 
Association; Mr. Leslie Kling, president of the association ; Olin Hor- 
ton, secretary of the association; and Mrs. Isabelle Bowser of the 
Women’s Club, of the Broad Top region. 

To the honorable Senators Matthew M. Neely, chairman, Herbert H. Lehman, 
and George H. Bender. 

GENTLEMEN: The Broad Top area, consisting of approximately 80 square 
miles, situated in the south central section of Pennsylvania, approximately 30 
air miles from Altoona, is undoubtedly one of the most critically distressed areas 
in the State of Pennsylvania as the following facts and figures will indicate. 

The Broad Top area which comprises 14 districts (political subdivisions) has 
a population of 12,611, according to the 1950 census, and has an available labor 
force of 3,500. 

Twenty-five hundred miners were employed in the semibituminous coal mines 
of the area until a few years ago. However, this has dwindled until at the 
present time there are less than 100 miners employed in the Broad Top coal 
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fields. The vast possibilities of our area ever again recovering from the dol- 
drums in the coal business are very remote, if at all possible, since so many of 
the mines have filled with water, pulled their pumps, rails, equipment, etc., while 
the remaining find it economically impossible to compete on the markets, due to 
the unusual working conditions in this area. 

In addition to the collapsing coal industry in the Broad Top area, which was 
aided by the importation of residual oil, the area lost its 100-year-old railroad, 
the Huntingdon & Broad Top mountain, during the past summer; saw the cur- 
tailment of operations at the Pennsylvania Electric generating plant at Saxton, 
from 125 employees to less than 70; several blast furnaces having left there 
within the past decade, two tanneries, and lumber business becoming almost 
extinct due to the cutting of the virgin timber. There have been no deep pit 
mines operating in the Broad Top area since April of 1954, and the prospects of 
them ever reviving seem very remote. 

The only sizable industry in this area is a garment factory operating at Sax- 
ton which employs approximately 125 persons, mostly women. 

At this time there is no possibility of employing available labor surplus in this 
area without some aid from the State and Federal Governments. 

Through the combined efforts of the Broad Top Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations of the area, hundreds of contacts have been made with firms 
to try and induce them to locate in the Broad Top area, as well as numerous 
conferences with State and national agencies, including the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Area Development Division, however, all this to no 
avail. 

We have compiled a comprehensive and factual survey of the area, and ob- 
tained numerous sites, many of them without cost, but have not been able to bring 
in any new industries. 

Unless something is forthcoming soon, our area will become an even greater 
burden on the State and National Governments. 

A survey of the area shows that of the total population of 12,611, 80.1 percent 
or 11,011, receive surplus commodities from the Department of Agriculture. 

There are 1,893 persons receiving assistance from the State, or 15 percent 
of the population. (Department of Public Assistance.) 

Our unemployed force numbers approximately 3,000 persons. 

Of the total of 1,164 cases of assistance, serviced by the Department of Public 
Assistance of Huntingdon County, 250 are from the Broad Top area. The 
county has an average of 7.6 percent of the population receiving aid during the 
first half of March 1955. 

In Bedford County, which also comprises the Broad Top area, there are 
1,110 cases of assistance in the county, and 366 in the Broad Top area are 
participating for a 6.5 percentage of the population in the county receiving 
aid. 


A great many of the people at this time are receiving unemployment 
compensation. That’s coming to an end and of course that’s going to 
mean an increase on the assistance rolls. And I might say here that we 
in the Broad Top area do not like to see our young people: leave the 
region. Today in that region we have middle aged men, and just to 
show you what these men are up against, I can cite my own case as 
it affects me personally. 

I have a son who is 42 years old. He is a coal miner for the Rock 
Hill Coal Co., motorman and spragger. He was laid off and he goes 
to the city of Buffalo and they were hiring men and he gets in the 
line—men ahead of him and men behind him. Because he was 42 
years of age, they would hire men in the twenties in preference to 
him. Later he went to the Bethlehem Steel Co. in Bufialo and the 
hired him and sent him to take a medical examination. When he too 
the examination they took an X-ray of his chest and said, “How long 
have you been working in the coal mines?” They told him “we can’t 
hire you because you have coal dust on your lungs” and that is what 
our men in the coal mining industry are facing in middle age. 

If they go away to secure employment, if they are offered a job, they 
are told they have to go and take a medical examination and when 
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they take the medical examination and they take an X-ray of their 
chest, then they are no longer wanted in their employment. 

So, gentlemen, I thank you for this opportunity and I agree with 
Congressman Van Zandt here and what you have said, what Presi- 
dent Ghezzoni of District No. 2 has said, and the rest of the witnesses 
that have been here. I thank you. 

Representative Van Zanpr. The next witness is Mr. Del Roy Wur- 
ster, executive asecretary of the Johnstown Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator Neety. We shall be delighted to hear your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF DEL ROY WURSTER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE JOHNSTOWN (PA.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Worster. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt, I want to 
express my appreciation for the opportunity of coming over here and 
making my statement. 

I have some statistics and data that have been prepared by the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. Our picture over there 
is that out of a labor force of 111,800 ay we have approximately 
16,200 unemployed, a percentage of 15.! 

We are finding that the area is paseanitiie depopulated by the neces- 
ro of the younge cee le, especially the skilled folks, who are forced 

eave the area. 10w you the trend of the employment situation 
in the Johnstown area, I want to present the following: 


Labor market data—Johnstown Metropolitan District (Cambria County and 
Somerset County) 
Percent 
change 
from 

Jan. 15 

Labor force 101, 600 —0.2 

Employed 85, 400 +2.2 

Manufacturing 24, 150 5.0 

15, 650 9.0 

2.6 

Nonmanufacturing 61, 250 a3 

Mining ~~~ a elles inrargc anes a .6 

¢ 1.5 

Construction : .0 

Unemployed 5 .0 
Percent of Labor force idle 


II. Comparison of district with State: Percent of labor force idle: 


1950 1951 1952 | 1953 


$3, 848, 000 
11, 213, 000 


IV. Estimate of underemployment in district—Number of workers on less than 


January 1955 
February 1955 


® Average. 


Sixty percent comes strom coal mining. 
Source: Data prepared by Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 
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Johnstown Labor Market Letter—A monthly review of current employment 
developments and prospects, January 1955 





Percent change from January 








Labor force Re ’ ; # 1 





01, 800 —0.6 —0.5 —1.4 —0.5 

OE on ail a ic che ecmattteecbattl 83, 600 —7.2 —11.8 —15.1 —12.7 
Manufacturing. ------- ; ne 22, 800 —12.8 —16.0 —15.6 —12.0 
SS oo hbld dedenschis nlaouhoneae 14, 350 —17.7 —23.1 —23.7 —20.7 
Apparel... -_.. hb eaaiidec kite ative 3, 900 4.0 +13.0 +30.0 +34. 5 
Nonmanifacturing. -..-.......-----.--] 60, 800 —4.9 —10.2 —14.9 —12.7 
I cid haituillion te ddadedobehtivaiee | 12, 200 —23.3 —H.1 —39.9 —42.2 
Trade_. - 13, 200 —0.7 —5.0 —10.8 —9.0 
Construction. ........-..-.--.-.-- | 1, 800 +28.6 | —5.3|) 37.9 0.0 
Ci dhaircaticidindwtabcnceecdael 18, 200 +48. 0 | +142.7 +283. 2 +177.4 
Percent of labor force idle.......-....-.-.--| 17.9 | 12.1 | , 4.6 6.4 


The comparative table above shows the most important labor market data for 


the Johnstown metropolitan district, comprising all of Cambria and Somerset 
Counties. 


Several conclusions were obvious: (1) Our labor force is shrinking, probably 
because of large numbers of out-migrants; (2) employment is declining steadily 
and unemployment is rising steadily; (3) apparel manufacturing is the only 


industry showing growth in employment ; metal manufacturing, mining, and trade 
have declined. 


From December to January employment dropped seasonally 1.3 percent. Man- 
ufacturing employment gained 2.7 percent with primary metals showing a sub- 
stantial improvement of 4 percent. Seasonal losses occurred in Government, 
retail trade, and services. Mining rose 2 percent, construction 13 percent, and 
utilities 1 percent. Unemployment rose by less than 1 percent but there was a 
heartening drop from 12,000 to 8,600 in the number of workers on short work 
weeks. 

; THomas V. Hares, Manager. 

We are finding that, as has been said, it is creating a hardship on a 
great many families who have exhausted their unemployment insur- 
ance and are really having a tough time even with the surplus foods 
furnished them. 

_ Mr. Chairman, all my information is furnished on the two preced- 
ng noes and I want to thank you for your time. 

epresentative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is 
Mr. Ralph G. Hegner, president of the Cambria Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee, Drawer L. Patton, Pa. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH G. HEGNER, PRESIDENT, CAMBRIA (PA.) 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Heener. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph G. Hegner, presi- 
dent of the Cambria Industrial Development Committee, which is a 
liaison group composed of members of the main line Industrial De- 
velopment Committee and North Cambria Industrial Opportunity 
Center, representing a population of approximately 130,000. 

This population is located in the following major areas and sur- 
rounding towns: South Fork, Portage, Lilly, Summerhill, Cresson, 
Gallitzin, Patton, Carrolltown, Bakerton, Spangler, Barnesboro, 
Emeigh, and Hastings. 

In this area surveys have disclosed the appalling figure of 63.7 per- 
cent of available males out of work. As to the future possibility of 
work for these males all national reports leave nothing but a bleak 
and dismal picture for the next 8 to 10 years. 
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The above deplorable conditions of unemployment have brought 
the following adverse conditions to make this a destitute area : 

1. As in the past, this area continues to lose its potential citizenry 
due to members of the high-school graduating classes leaving for out- 
side areas to seek employment. 

2. Localities are losing their taxable revenue by this migration of 
the citizens. 

3. Localities are losing their taxable revenue due to the depreciation 
of real-estate values. The for-sale signs and boarded-up houses harken 
back to the early thirties. 

4. The American standard of living has been put to shame due to 
the depressed economic conditions. 

5. Due to the men who have had to go out of State to obtain work 
and not being able to get home except once or twice a month has 
ee iy an increase in juvenile delinquency and the number of broken 

omes. 

Unlike other areas, this condition has increased steadily over the 
past 4 years and is not of recent creation. Also, there is not any in- 
dustry existing in the area to which the male employables can seek 
employment. 

n conclusion, the following recommendations are presented for the 
committee’s immediate consideration : 

(a) Institution of an extensive promotional campaign to secure 
industry for the area. 

(d) Set in motion proper governmental procedure whereby any 
industry that would locate in a destitute area would be granted the 
— tax amortization as is now granted exclusively to defense 
industry. 

(c) ‘Establishment of some governmental installations in the area. 

(d) Establish a stopgap measure of public-work program to alle- 
viate the present economic condition of the people of the area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
Hilmer J. Anderson, president of the Clearfield-County-Moshannon 
Valley Industrial Development Corp., Houtzdale, Pa. 


STATEMENT OF HILMER J. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, CLEARFIELD 
COUNTY-MOSHANNON VALLEY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORP., HOUTZDALE, PA. 


Mr. Anpverson. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Clearfield County- 
Moshannon Valley Industrial Development Corp. and I am its 
president. 

This a corporation was formed in September 1954 and was 
sponsored the following organizations: Clearfield Chamber of 

ommerce, Coalport Area Chamber of Commerce, Curwensville Com- 
munity Association, DuBois Board of Trade, Houtzdale Business- 
men’s Association, and Philipsburg Chamber of Commerce. 

The primary aim of this corporation is to promote and assist in 
securing new industries and the expansion of existing industries in 
the area. In addition, the compiling of data with respect to the vari- 
ous resources in the area, with the thought in shea | that thege re- 
sources could also provide employment opportunities. 
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We are constantly on the alert for leads which will place us in 
contact with industries who contemplate locating a new plant or re- 
locating their present plant. We are also fully aware of the keen com- 
petition from other areas for these new industries and that these indus- 
tries will accept the best offer made to them. 

This area has, for many years, depended for its income on the 
mining of soft or bituminous coal but due to the curtailment of the 
use of this coal, many of the mining operations had to be discontinued 
and many of these were deep-mine operations and employers of a 
large number of men. No new industries have located in the area to 
take up this loss of employment. However, several of the communities 
have been successful in attracting new industries but in most of them, 
the employment by these industries was predominantly female and 
the income derived represented a very small part of the income lost 
by the curtailment of the coal industry. 

As I see it, our immediate problem confines itself to securing indus- 
tries which will employ the men who are now unemployed. I am in- 
formed by the Pennsylvania Unemployment Service that better than 
75 percent of those who are now unemployed in the area are men and 
if employment could be found for a substantial number of these men, 
this area could be removed from the critical area group. 

We shall appreciate any assistance the Federal Government. can 
offer in helping us solve this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity of pre- 
senting our trang to you. 

Senator Nreery. Thank you, sir. It is our hope that our Govern- 


ment may be able to solve your gee 


Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
Fred B. Hughes. He will be accompanied by Luellin Bender and 
Marie Newell, of Clearfield, Pa. 

Senator Nrety. Please come forward. 


STATEMENT OF FRED B. HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, THE UNITED LABOR 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CLEARFIELD-PHILIPSBURG-DUBOIS- 
MOSHANNON VALLEY AREA, ALTOONA, PA. 


Mr. Hucues. Mr. Chairman, I am Fred B. Hughes, of Cleatfield, 
Pa., representing the United Labor Organization, which is a group 
composed of all labor unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the Railroad Brotherhood Unions in the 
Clearfield, Philipsburg, Dubois, and the Moshannon Valley area. This 
organization was formed some 2 years ago, and among its primary 
purposes was the combating of the critical problem of unemployment 
In our area. 

This problem of unemployment is one of national scope and chal- 
lenges ‘the labor movement on a national scale. One of the basic 
motivations behind the recent merging of the AFL and CIO has been 
the recognition of the need for labor unity to meet the impact of un- 
employment on our Nation. The United Labor Organization, follow- 
ing the principles of labor unity, was formed also to act on the problem 
of increasing unemployment on a local level. 

We wish to state emphatically that our investigations and experi- 
ences show that Clearfield, Philipsburg, Dubois, and the Moshannon 
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Valley region is definitely to be considered a distress area, where 
unemployment is increasing and reaching critical proportions. 

A major industry of our area is the manufacture of clothing. Aside 
from generalities on the slackness of work, the following examples 
will indicate to you the situation that workers in this industry are 
involved : 

1. Employees of the Seacraft Corp., Grassflats, Pa., numbering 35 
people, have not worked since November 1954. This company was a 
subcontractor for the Lackawanna Pants Co., of Scranton, Pa., who 
have moved their operations into an area, out of State, where pre- 
vailing wage rates do not exceed the existing Federal minimum-wage 
rate of 75 cents per hour. 

2. One hundred employees of the J. B. Campolong Co., of Clear- 
field and Madera, Pa., are out of work because accounts of the com- 
pany have moved operations into areas where the prevailing wage rate 
does not exceed the 75 cents Federal minimum wage. 

3. On Friday, April 1, 1955, 60 employees of dl Clothes 
Co., of Clearfield, Pa., will be jobless when that company will cease 
operations permanently. Accounts handled formerly by Workmen’s 
have been taken over by firms where prevailing wage rates do not 
exceed the existing 75 cents Federal minimum wage. 

4. Four shops of the Traichon Co., located at Coalport, Philipsburg, 
Curwensville, and Clearfield, Pa., during normal production capacity 
employs 700 workers, will terminate operations on May 1, 1955. For 
21 years, the Traichon Co. has done exclusive contract work for the 
MacGregor Sportswear Co., who has recently opened a plant in an 
area where the wage rate does not exceed the existing Federal mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents. 

5. The Jetts Sportswear Co., of Curwensville, Pa., has laid off 35 
of its 70 workers. Former accounts of this firm are now handled by 
a firm in Amsterdam, N. Y., where the prevailing wage rate little 
exceeds the 75 cents Federal minimum wage. 

Perhaps the major industry of our area, the refractories, or fire- 
brick industry, which provides a basic step in the production of steel, 
is operating at the present time at less im 50 percent of capacity. 
The Retort Works, Barrett Works, and Monument Works of the 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. have been entirely shut down for 
many months. Every other plant in the area of the Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., the North American Refractories Co. and the Gen- 
eral Refractories Co. and the LaClede-Christy Co. are operating on 
the overall average of less than 50 percent capacity. ‘Two reasons, 
among others, for this situation are: (1) automation, that is, technical 
and mechanical advances in the process of manufacture that enables 
a reduction of the labor forces and (2) extremely high freight rates 
imposed on our area by the Interstate Commerce Commission, placing 
these products at a disadvantage in a competitive market. 

While we speak here of the manufacture of clothing and refrac- 
tories brick only, we point out that other industries, such as coal and 
railroads are in as desperate straits, Also, those that service clothing 
shops and brick plants, such as machine shops as one specific example, 
in turn uffer loss of business and working hours. Tracing the “trickle- 
down” effect to its conclusion, every level of business and professional 
life in our community suffers, since the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer is drastically curtailed. 
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In the Clearfield region alone, which is but one segment of our area, 
over 3,300 persons have qualified as recipients and are now receivin 
United States Government surplus f commodities. The Unit 
Labor Organization has singly and voluntarily assumed the full re- 
sponsibility and is now handling the entire distribution of United 
States Government surplus food in Clearfield County to the needy 
and unempolyed. Taking the figure of 3,300 signees for the Clear- 
field area, and adding to that figure the needy and unemployed of 
Dubois, Philipsburg, and the remainder of the Woshanuod Valley re- 
gion, the total figure indicates a critical situation. 

The need for attracting new and diversified industries to our area 
is vital. A Federal program to meet the needs of unemployed 
workers displaced and made idle by industrial automation, is impera- 
tive. The increase of the Federal minimum wage rate from the exist- 
ing 75 cents per hour to $1.25 per hour is immediately necessary. 
Lowering of the excessively high area freight rates would prove to 
be economic encouragement. Federal aid to our area in the way of 
public works and other similar measures would provide a relief for 
our thousands of unemployed and needy. 

We would like to ask that this subcommittee permit us to submit to 
you a supplementary written report, that would further detail the 
unemployment figures of our area. We were made aware of the 
hearings of this subcommittee at 12 o’clock noon on March 28. There- 
fore time did not permit us to assemble into this evidence the full in- 
formation that we possess. 

May I thank you on behalf of the United Labor Organization and 
the people of our area for this opportunity to be heard. Thank you, 


ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE UNITED LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, CIO 
United Brick & Clay Workers Union, AFL 

United Stone & Allied Products Workers of America, CIO 
United Brewery Workers of America, CIO 

United Tannery Workers Local Industrial Union, CIO 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL 
Railroad Brotherhood Unions, Independent 

United Mine Workers of America, Independent 


Senator Neety. We are glad to have heard you and will be glad to 
insert any additional statements. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, the next witness repre- 
senting the Board of County Commissioners of the County of Blair, 
is Commissioner Milton Emeigh. 

Senator Neety. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON EMEIGH, REPRESENTING THE BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE COUNTY OF BLAIR, PA. 


Mr. Emeicu. Chairman Neely and Congressman Van Zandt. I am 
sure it is an honor and a pleasure to welcome you in behalf of the 
county of Blair to our county. We deeply appreciate that you have 
seen fit to take time out and look into this situation personally. I 
want to reiterate, or I should say, subscribe to what our Congressman 
has already submitted. I don’t think we should go into that because 
he has covered the situation very ably. However, I think I want to 
say this. I know I would be remiss if I did not. 
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In this area, we public officials throughout the county have co- 
operated in every way possible to furnish jobs, bring in excess com- 
modities, with our Congressman and our Government. I want to pay 
tribute to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for their help in our excess 
commodity program. I also want to pay a tribute to our civic or- 
ganizations and our various unions of this district for their untiring 
efforts and fine cooperation in helping us promote the excess com- 
modity program. 

I think our Congressman has very ably covered this so I don’t think 
I will transgress upon the time any further. There are others who 
want to be heard and I know they will bring you the statistics that will 
help you in your work at —— e want to say again “Wel- 
come Senator Neely” and we deeply appreciate the fact that we have 
a man with us today who really and thoroughly understands our prob- 
lem because, likewise, he has one in his own backyard. I have with me 
Commissioner Mr. Raymond A. Wilker. I want to say, too, that I 
wish to express regrets for Mr. Herbert Bolger, president of the board 
of county commissioners, who is ill and could not be here. Com- 
missioner Wilker, do you have anything to say ? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. WILKER, COMMISSIONER, BOARD OF 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, BLAIR, PA. 


Mr. Witxer. Senator Neely, I want to agree with everything Mr. 
Emeigh has said as to what the board of county commissioners have 
tried to do. Mr. Murray Gassman, representative of the CIO will 
present some resolutions the county commissioners passed to help 


alleviate this situation. 

We havea statement prepared by Mr. Mentzer who is executive secre- 
tary of the Altoona Community Chest and Altoona Community Wel- 
fare Council. They assisted us in the distribution of surplus foods. 
I want to call attention to the paragraph about the method of distrib- 
uting the food where the wholesale and retail grocers cooperated with 
the officials. In the first 9 months of distributing this food it cost 
wholesale and retail grocers approximately $175,000 for what they 
did. As a retail grocer with 30 years’ experience in retail business 
that I went through the depression in the thirties, I want to say this 
was a big job for the rs. Don’t forget your independent grocer 
has carried a big burden, extending credit to people who haven’t been 
able to pay their bills. A lot have accumulated debts on their books 
and had to close up their ry stores. That’s a situation that hasn’t 
been brought out here, that a lot of small grocery stores have had to 
close up. Mr. Mentzer has 3 or 4 observations I want to concur with. 
I think the Federal Government should follow through and help with 
some of the cost of the distribution of this surplus food. We don’t 
know how the taxes will come in yet, but we had to set up a certain 
amount of money to distribute the food here in the county. We have 
free labor.and.people who are giving their time and effort without cost. 
Thank you. 

Senator Negzy. You have pinpointed one of the most distressing 
factors in this whole unemployment situation. It is like a contagious 
disease and reaches to every industry. No one industry can be in 
unemployment distress without affectin atm tan Wehehen, the 
merchant, the doctor, the lawyer—everybody is affected. 
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Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
that Mr. Lawrence Schrenk, president of the Blair County Central 
Labor Union, Altoona, Pa., has asked that he be permitted to insert 
a statement at a later date. 

Senator Nrzry. It is so ordered. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, we have present as wit- 
nesses, Messrs. A. W. Pearson and Nelson O. Lewis, both of whom are 
county commissioners of Clearfield County. 

Senator Nee.y. Please come forward, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. PEARSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY NELSON 0. LEWIS, CLEARFIELD COUNTY (PA.) BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Pearson. Mr. Chairman, my name is A. W. Pearson, chairman 
of the board of county commissioners of Clearfield County. Commis- 
sioner Nelson O. Lewis will give you a report on the conditions existing 
in Clearfield County due to unemployment. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, this is a report of the Clearfield County 
commissioners on the surplus foods. The program started March 29, 
1954, with approximately 25,000 people that fell into any one of the 
following categories being eligible, those on D. P. A., social security, 
retired, workmen’s compensation, and unemployment compensation 
and if working the eligibility was based on $30 per week for the hus- 
band and wife or either and $5 per week extra for each additional 
dependent. 

Our eligibility rolls have been steadily increasing until in March 


of this year we have on our rolls as of March 17, 1955, 36,943 persons, 
consisting of 11,934 individual families. 

We have received in Clearfield County the following foods: Butter, 
beans, cheese, shortening, dried milk, rice, and canned beef and pravy— 


amounting to 7014 carloads divided as follows: 17 carloads of butter, 
3 cars of beans, 1314 cars cheese, 16 cars shortening, 14 cars dried milk, 
1 car rice, and 6 cars beef and gravy. 

Of the 11,934 families 2,368 are miners, 9,566 are from varied indus- 
tries, of which 400 are from the city of DuBois. 

The population of Clearfield County, according to the last census, 
was 85,957 and covering an area of 1,144 square miles. Main indus- 
tries were mining and railroading. The mines of Clearfield County 
are nearly all closed which leaves the railroads with very little of the 
heavy freight loads that they formerly hauled, 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness will be 
Mr. Clair I. Clugh, works manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co.in Altonna. He will be accompanied by Mr. H. T. Cover, assistant 
vice president, operation. 

Senator Neety. Please come forward, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT OF CLAIR I. CLUGH, WORKS MANAGER, PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD CO., ALTOONA, PA. 


Mr. Ciuen. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Van Zandt, it is most 
unfortunate that there exists a serious unemployment problem in the 
Altoona area and that a large number of the unemployed are former 
railroad workers who had to be furloughed on account of curtailed 
operations of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Altoona. In 1953, when a 
generally normal situation existed, the Altoona Works, which is the 
primary equipment repair and manufacturing facility for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, had a labor force somewhat over 10,000. This 
force which some months ago was down to 4,600 now stands at 5,700 
employees. It is most regrettable that it was necessary to furlough 
so many faithful employees, many of whom had a considerable number 
of years of railroad service. The situation confronting the railroad 

as beyond the control of management and could not have been 
avoided ; the three principal causes contributing to this situation being: 

1. The depression in the coal industry. 

2. The decrease in passenger business. 

3. The substitution of diesel locomotives for steam locomotives. 


DEPRESSION IN COAL INDUSTRY 


The coal industry formerly provided the railroad with approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total freight hauled. The depression in this 
industry resulted in lesser demand on the railroad for coal hauling 
equipment, both locomotives and cars, and the Altoona Works repair 
program suffered accordingly. In the case of hopper coal cars, in spite 
of the fact that major repairs to this type of car have been discontinued 
for some time, there is presently a surplus of such cars stored in good 
condition. 

DECREASE IN PASSENGER BUSINESS 


The need for passenger cars and their maintenance is dependent 
upon the volume of passenger travel, which has been on a general 
decline for some years. This has cut the need for shopping passenger 
cars for heavy repairs to the extent that this is no longer a major 
Altoona Works program. Until recent years a large portion of the 
passenger car forces at the works was engaged in air conditioning and 
modernizing the PRR passenger-car fleet, which work has now been 
completed so that currently there is no force engaged in this activity. 


SUBSTITUTION OF DIESEL FOR STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


(a) The Pennsylvania Railroad still has approximately 1,200 steam 
locomotives in its equipment and until the falloff in traffic starting the 
latter part of 1953 it was necessary to schedule these locomotives for 
heavy repairs. Except for isolated cases it has been possible to handle 
the available traffic with diesel locomotives and accordingly the heavy 
steam locomotive repair program was eliminated. 

(5) The diesel locomotive which is a high initial cost piece of equip- 
ment is scheduled for a minimum amount of back-shop work, whereas 
in the case of the steam locomotive it was economical to handle a maxi- 
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mum amount of maintenance work in the back shop. Accordingly, 
Altoona Works being a back shop, the swing from steam to diesel 
resulted in a reduced volume of repair work at that point. The steam 
locomotive, by nature of its construction, having a high pressure 
boiler and its appurtenances, had to be shopped frequently both for 
safety regulations and for heavy overhaul in order to keep it in good 
repair. Steam locomotives were of PRR design, a number of each 
class being built either in whole or in part at the Altoona Works, and 
it followed that Altoona Works was in position to fabricate the repair 
parts required for their maintenance, whereas the diesel locomotives 
are designed by national manufacturers and to a large extent the 
repair parts, being proprietary items, must be purchased from them. 

(c) When the steam locomotive was predominant a large part of 
the Altoona Works operation was devoted to the manufacture and 
rehabilitation of locomotive parts to the extent that approximately 
30 percent of the manpower at Juniata Shops was engaged in this 
work. 

CURRENT TREND 


Last fall, to meet anticipated freight traffic, a boxcar-repair pro- 
gram was allocated to the works, and to date 1,972 cars have undergone 
repairs and returned to service. In addition, to meet the demand of 
the automobile industry, the work of fitting up boxcars with racks 
for hauling automobile parts was placed on Altoona Works involving 
a total of 900 cars, which work is still in progress. 

A program of class repairs to passenger cars was established, start- 
ing with the month of April 1955, which is in addition to the so-called 
passenger car renovation program carried on regularly to insure keep- 
ing the passenger-car fleet in safe operating condition. 


NEW EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Early this year the board of directors authorized and orders were 
laced at Altoona Works for the construction of 1,000 boxcars, fol- 
owed by 300 covered hopper cars, 200 75-foot tructrain flatcars, and the 

most recent order authorized was the rebuilding of 2,000 X29 boxcars 
to modern design, representing an expenditure of $20 million. 


NEW FACILITIES 


(a) The Pennsylvania Railroad is currently extending its facilities 
in the Altoona area by the erection of the new Samuel Rea Shop, in 
Hollidaysburg, which will be occupied in the fall of 1955, representing 
a cost of $13 million. 

(6) A new scrap-handling dock was completed in the early part 
of 1954 at a cost of $1.9 million and has been placed in operation. 

(c) In order to provide adequate power at Juniata Shops, a new 
steam powerplant was authorized, at a cost of $2.5 million, the erec- 
tion of which is about complete, and the powerplant will be in full 
service in the near future. 

(d) In addition to making rearrangements throughout the plant to 
accommodate diesel locomotive repairs, two major facilities were 
authorized : 

(1) Juniata machine shop was extended and equipped to handle 
the overhaul of diesel locomotive engines, and 
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(2) The old tank shop was converted into a diese] electric shop for 
overhauling and repairing traction motors, generators, and other elec- 
trical parts. 

These 2 facilities alone involved an expenditure of approximately 
$1 million. 

The heavy capital expenditures which I have just outlined for new 
and improved facilities recently authorized, and practically all com- 
pleted, approximating $181 million, in my opinion attests most forci- 
bly, to the Pennsylvania Railroad’s long-range plan with respect to 
the Altoona area. 

OBSERVATIONS 


The current force at the Altoona Works is approximately 5,700 and 
is expected to fluctuate upward during the period that new construc- 
tion orders are in hand. While not on the immediate horizon, the best 
projection into the future would be a maximum of 8,000 employees 
engaged in new equipment construction and repair activities at Al- 
toona Works, which mem would include employment at the Samuel 
Rea Shop. The employment situation at the works is definitely linked 
to the traffic needs, which, as I stated, is influenced largely by the local 
situation. 

Among some of the things that I believe are within the scope of 
Government action and which might be done to alleviate future unem- 
ployment situations at Altoona are— 

1. Embargoes on cheap residual fuel oil which would increase the 
commercial use of coal, thereby improving the employment situation 
at Altoona from the standpoint of repairs to coal-hauling equipment. 

2. Elimination of the 10-percent tax on passenger travel which as a 
cost factor diverts travel from the railroads. 

3. Dissolving the threatening situation of the transfer of United 
States Government mail from rail to air and highway carriers, involv- 
ing.at the Altoona Works the matter of maintenance of the railway 
mail cars. — 

In general, the economic position of the Pennsylvania Rairoad, as 
well as other railroads, is greatly influenced by outmoded and restric- 
tive révulations, testimony to which has been présented before Govern- 
mént bodies from time 'to time by railroad management, and the AAR. 
The railroads are required to pay huge amounts in Federal, State, and 
local taxes, and still bear the entire cost for the service they provide; 
whereas airlines, waterways, and highway carriers are subsidized, 
directly or indirectly, by tax money. If the railroads’ situation were 
remedied in line with recommendations made, both with respect to 
restrictive legislation and tax burden, the economic position of the 
PRR, as well as other railroads, would be greatly improved and larger 
funds would be available for equipment building and maintenance 
programs in which Altoona Works employees would be bound to 
share. For example, in 1954 the 3-percent transportation tax on 
freight ‘hauled by the Pennsylvania Railroad amounted to approxi- 
mately $18 million. If used for repairing freight cars, this sum would 
provide sufficient money for materials and labor to employ 2,000 men 
for a period of 1 year. 

Thank you very much. And now I would like to introduce Mr. 
H. T. Cover. 
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STATEMENT OF H. T. COVER, ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT OF 
OPERATION AND CHIEF OF MOTIVE POWER OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Cover. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt. My name 
is Howel T. Cover. I am assistant vice president of operation and 
chief of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad. I have had 39 
years experience in the railroad industry. 

Economics of transportation finally forced us to change from eoal 
to oil for locomotives. Our railroad was one of the last to move in 
this direction, since we were vitally interested in the use of coal as 
fuel. In 1946 and 1947, after restudying our problems, there re- 
mained no alternative than to move off in this direction. Results, 
shrinkage of steam locomotive ownership from 4,400 at that time to 
approximately 1,200 now. This shrinkage of 3,200 steam locomo- 
tives has been absorbed by acquisition of 1,984 diesel locomotive units 
used in service as 1,426 locomotives. 

Reduced activity after World War II as to volume of business made 
it-~possible to shrink our freight car ownership by 55,000 of the-older 
tvpe cars, which, of necessity, had been continued in service during 
the war years. 

Passenger business also indicated an excess of cars and 576 of the 
older cars have been removed from this area of our operations and 
scrapped. 

The railroad industry cannot afford to maintain its great invest- 
ment in facilities for carrying and handling coal or any other com- 
modity unless there is current use for them and in today’s economy 
they cannot be maintained for standby emergency service. Coal is 
mentioned specifically because it has been one of the most important 
items of traffic on our railroad and several others—NYC, B. & O., 
C.& O.,N. & W., L. & N., and others. 

Experience has proven that any downward revision in the deliv- 
ered price of coal would no doubt be met by corresponding reduction 
in fuel oil prices, especially when such oil is in surplus. 

To provide employment for people in Altoona as a result of the 
transition from steam to diesel power, a complete transformation of 
facilities here has been accomplished in our Juniata erecting shop; 
our Juniata machine shop now fully equipped to repair and test 
diesel engines or powerplants and, in addition, at 12th Street a com- 
pletely new and well equipped shop has been set up to repair traction 
motors and generators, also switch groups, jumpers, and other items 
for diesel locomotives, not only from work undergoing at Juniata, 
but from all points on the system. 

The fact that fewer people are working is only proof that the diesel 
operation is more efficient. 

Our planning also to help the employment situation at Altoona 
includes the Samuel Rea Car Shop, at Hollidaysburg, an expenditure 
of capital money of $13 million to $14 million, a modern shop almost 
one-half mile long, not yet complete, but promised for half comple- 
tion about September 1 of this year. When entirely finished it will 
employ about 1,500 people. 

Meanwhile additional work programs are being aimed at Altoona, 
some starting May 15, others about June, which should to some extent 
improve the unemployment situation. 
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Lastly, one of the serious railroad problems has been that of regu- 
lation by Government bodies, whereby even though wage increases 
are granted to various groups of employees repeatedly over a period 
of time and become effective at once or are retroactive, there is no 
comparable relief when increases in rates are requested without pro- 
tracted hearings and long delays, in some instances over a year. 
When revenues are not sufficient to meet increased costs, expenditures 
must be brought into line to avoid deficit. 

No economic arrangement can stand such a timelag without seri- 
ously affecting the entire structure. 

I find myself in a rather unusual position and I want to clarify it 
for the sake of the record. I was born and raised in Altoona. I 
went to school with Jimmie Van Zandt. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, as many other railroads in the East, is 
built up primarily around the coal industry and what has been said 
here this morning relating to the shrinkage in the coal industry has 
very vitally affected the Pennsylvania Railroad and the employment 
in Altoona. The Pennsylvania Railroad has been cognizant of the 
fact that it has an obligation to Altoona as is evidenced by $20 million 
worth of repair work that we have put in this year in program work. 
The fact that we have faith in Altoona is evidenced by the fact that 
we are investing $13 million to $14 million in a new car shop in Holli- 
daysburg, 6 miles from Altoona, a shop a half-mile long, which 
is nearing half completion. When completed, it will employ approxi- 
mately 1,500 people. We expect to have half of it in service and in 
operation by about September 1 of this year. 

We have not lost faith in Altoona. e do subscribe 100 percent to 
the statements made about residual oil from Venezuela. We are 
wholeheartedly in support of anything that can regulate or stop such 
fuel from coming into this country, because that in turn will help the 
coal industry cad the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

I only want to make one more remark. I am extremely sympathetic 
to the situation here. The Pennsylvania Railroad is sympathetic to 
the situation. Asa system policy, we are trying to do everything we 
can and aim everything we possibly can at this community and our 
feeling can best be aiiaenel in this way: We would far rather see 
employment in this area and in the distressed areas. We would rather 
see children with milk to drink at lunchtime, and food to eat when 
they came home from school, and jobs to go to when they finish school, 
than to see our Venezuelan friends riding around in Cadillacs at the 
expense of the residual oil coming into this country. 

ank you very much for the opportunity to come here. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
M. at Daseeria president of the Altoona Chamber of Commerce. He 
will be accompanied by Mr. G. Stanley Ruth, executive director of the 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF M. M. DEVORRIS, PRESIDENT, ALTOONA (PA.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Devorris. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Van Zandt. I should 
like to preface my remarks by stating that the Altoona Chamber of 
Commerce, its membership and board of directors have early in this 

62617—55——35 
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me supported in every wa ible the efforts of Congressman Van 
Zandt = ‘casings ‘with hs seihiyal-cil problem, because we long 
ago recognized that it was vital to the welfare of the area. 

I should like also to state that when Mr. Cover mentions the fact 
that they are, as the Pennsylvania Railroad, vitally interested in this 
area, I can testify to their contributions in our efforts to bring new 
industries here. What you said about Congressman Van Zandt and 
his efforts for the community, I want to say to you, Senator, that only 
Saturday night between the hours of 8 o’clock and midnight, Con- 
gressman Van Zandt was in session with some of us in connection with 
an ordnance project. 

I think too it is important that we do have faith in the area in which 
we are living and working, and so my statement shall be confined only 
to that portion of the work which is being done, and which shows faith 
in our ability to do something for ourselves. 

Because of Altoona’s single-industry economy, our people have 
always experienced periodic fluctuations of employment. Naturally, 
- situation has reflected itself in business and general living over 
the ‘years. 

The present level of employment in our major industry has attracted 
greater attention because it has prevailed for nearly 18 months, which 
is somewhat unusual. 

Cognizant of their responsibility to the community, business and 
community leaders organized successful programs from time to time 
in an effort to solve the problem and meet the need for greater indus- 
trial diversifications. 

Since 1934, 11 new industries were established in Altoona as a result 
of locally organized grassroot efforts. Today these firms employ 
8,185 persons including 1,400 men and 1,785 women. These 3,185 
people receive paychecks totaling $10 million each year. Because 
many of these are consumer-goods type of industries, employment is 
more stable throughout the year. 

In addition to these 11 industries, 7 additional plants operate in the 
city area and employ 1,225 people. The annual payroll of these 7 
firms is nearly $4 million. 

Altogether, 18 manufacturing plants representing a wide diversifica- 
tion of products operate here in addition to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
os oy 4,410 people, with an average annual payroll of nearly $14 
million. 

For many years our community leaders recognized the fact that 
technological advancements in the transportation field were gradually 
reducing the need for as many men necessary to perform the various 
tasks in our principal industry. 

Although sporadic efforts were made in previous decades, the first 

rogram to produce tangible results was organized in 1934. It was 
ee as the industrial expansion fund. This fund in the amount 
of $125,000 was responsible for such industries as Puritan Sportswear, 
the Vincent Horwitz Shoe Co., and R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Ltd., 
formerly of London, England, manufacturers of badminton equip- 
ment. 
Successful negotiations between the local industrial development 
oup and company officials established the Sylvania Electric Products 
Co. in Altoona in 1943. 
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Ten years ago the chamber of commerce established Altoona Enter- 
prises, Inc., as its corporate industrial financing vehicle. Its princi- 
al purpose is to arrange the necessary financing to construct new 
uildings. It was responsible for the construction of the half-million- 
dollar plant for the Butterick Co. in 1947, and the $350,000 plant now 
occupied by SKF Industries, Inc. 

To facilitate both the financing and negotiating procedure, a re- 
volving trust fund of $375,000 was established in 1950 through out- 
right contributions made by business and professional men only. This 
is known as the Altoona industrial payroll insurance plan. Five-year 
pledges were taken in 1950, most of which will be completed by July 
1955. 

This fund produced the National Radiator Co., Butcher and Hart 
Manufacturing Co., Altoona Shoe Co., and Sydney Chairs of Penn- 
sylvania, furniture manufacturers. 

In order to replenish the revolving trust fund of 1950 which invested 
all its assets in the above plants, a renewal drive was inaugurated in 
the summer of 1954, called Jobs for Joes. This develo a total 5- 
year pledge of $835,601. This campaign was supported by both em- 
ployers and employees. Seven thousand employees pledged a total 
of $408,773, and 874 employers pledged $426,828. To date, $115,984 
has been paid to the fund in cash and several new industries are under 
negotiation by the Industrial Committee. 

mplete details concerning these financing programs during the 
past 10 years will be found in the packets handed you. We included 
the basic legal documents which control the operation of the funds, 
the statistical data used to explain all community resources, and the 
various items of promotional material used to develop prospects as 
well as to keep our subscribers sold on what we are doing. 

Highlights of our work are included on the display presented here 
for your further information. 

As you can see, a big job is still ahead of us. Our minimum objec- 
tive is to provide a sufficient number of additional job opportunities 
to equal the average employment in our principal industry. The trend 
shown on the bar chart indicates definite progress in this direction. 
However, time is now becoming an increasingly important factor. 
At the present rate of development our goal may not be reached for 
several more years. In the meantime, we are losing too many of our 
youth and older employables to other communities. This situation 
must be checked soon, and we believe you gentlemen can be of con- 
siderable assistance in helping to facilitate the procedure. 

We believe the people are doing everything possible at the local level 
to solve the problem. We plan to continue this grass roots approach 
to the subject because our local community leaders feel a definite re- 
sponsibility to our citizens and particularly to our youth who need 
more job opportunities near their homes and families. 

We believe it is in the American tradition to care for ourselves and 
maintain a climate favorable to the building of good character among 
our citizenry. 

We believe that various departments of the Government could be 
directed to establish permanent projects in our area to provide addi- 
tional employment and thereby greatly facilitate the condition we are 
endeavoring to remedy. 
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Government installations are constantly being made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and others, particu- 
larly in the field of electronics and atomic energy and ordnance. In 
every respect, Altoona’s vast supply of capable manpower could be 
utilized to the mutual advantage of us all. 

The technical skills represented in our available manpower of 9,000 
people should be a considerable attraction and value compared to the 
more difficult situations frequently experienced by Government on 
similar installations elsewhere. 

If you gentlemen can direct or recommend our situation to the atten- 
tion of proper Government officials in Washington, you will do a 
great service not only to Altoona, but to the strength and security of 
our Nation. 

The facts to remember are: That Altoona has an abundance of 
capable and skilled manpower; a well financed plan to lend ready 
assistance for quick action; and a group of community leaders ready 
to act on any project or program. 

On behalf of all of Altoona’s citizens, we wish to thank you gentle- 
men for your sincere consideration of our problem. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, the next, witness is Mr. 
Charles A. Mentzer, executive director of the Altoona Community, 
Chest and Altoona Comunity Welfare Council. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. MENTZER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALTOONA (PA.) COMMUNITY CHEST AND ALTOONA (PA.) COM- 
MUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL 


Mr. Mentzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, I deem it an 
honor to appear before you to tell of the serious problems Altoona and 
Blair County are faced. I shall confine my remarks mostly to welfare. 

The most serious problem is that of unemployment of which there 
are 8,953 people unemployed as of January 15, 1955, which represents 
18 percent of the employables in our county. It is estimated that 
6,000 of these are from the various railroad divisions and departments 
of which close to 4,199 have had their unemployment benefits from the 
Railroad Retirement Board terminate as of January 1, 1955. This you 
can see has placed a great responsibility on the social welfare—public 
and private—agencies in the community. 

Being a group IV-B area, a very substantial labor group area, has 
caused welfare agencies and personnel to do many things which are 
not expected in the average community and has not been done since 
the great depression of the 1930’s when the average unemployment 
for our great Commonwealth was less than 18 percent of the unem- 
ployed which we now have in Blair County. 

The Blair County Department of Public Assistance since the days 
of December 1953, when furloughing started, have had an emergency 
plan set up. Because of unemployment benefits, these plans were not 
needed until January 1955. 

To give you some idea as to the impact of loss of unemployment 
insurance and unemployment compensation benefits as of January 1, 
I cite these figures for Blair County which weré gotten from the Blair 
County Board of Assistance: 
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TasLe I.—Total monthly applications for public assistance 


The expenditures for public assistance to families also reflects the 
above, except a sudden increase is not reflected until the following 
month after application such as the increased load of January 1955 
which does not appear until February 1955 when the family received 
its first check. 


TABLE II.—Monthly public assistance expenditures 


January 1955 
February 1955. 


Since the general assistance case load generally reflects those appli- 
tions which are caused by a loss of employment, I give the following 


Tas_e III.—General assistance cases opened 


In order that the Senate subcommittee any have the total caseload 


and number of persons being assisted, I cite the following figures sup- 
plied by the Blair County Board of Assistance : 


TaBLE IV.—Number of families and persons in public assistance caseload 


Persons Cases Persens 


Oe Fe i Ny Beene ccc cen nse : 2, 186 4, 679 
4,148 |} Mar. 1, 1055............-- é 2, 499 6, 106 
4,321 || Mar. 23, 1955 6, 462 


It is interesting to note that during the months of January and 
February 1955, the Blair County Board of Assistance added more 
cases and more persons to assistance rolls than did any other county 
in the State including Philadelphia and Allegheny Counties. As of 
January 1, Blair County had 3.1 percent of its population receiving 
public assistance and as of March 1, 1955, 4.4 percent of its population 
was receiving public assistance. 

Fortunately in Altoona and Blair County there are people who are 
alert to the needs of people and willing to do something about them 
even though there is too little money with which to cache 

The Altoona community chest missed its goal by $25,000, basically 
because of the unemployment situation in our city. Because the funds 
were less than the previous year, the member agencies had to receive 
cuts in appropriations at a time when more money was needed because 
of increased demands caused by unemployment. The foresight of 
volunteers connected with community chest many years ago and be- 
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cause of the possible emergency situation, in December 1954, the 
community chest appropriated $10,000 to be administered by its mem- 
ber agencies for dire emergency need cases, so that no family would be 
without food, necessary utilities and heat, housing, and needed cloth- 
ing. This fund has assisted up to March 18, 1955, 184 families. These 
were emergency cases only and not the usual type case served by the 
red feather agencies. The agencies assumed this additional responsi- 
bility without receiving additional personne] or additional admin- 
istrative funds, 

I now wish to explain to you the program, of which I am very 
ees and of which Blair County can be very proud, which starts 

ebruary 1954, when United States Government surplus commodities 
for the unemployed, indigent and very low-income families in Blair 
County became available. The Altoona Community Welfare Council 
which I represent, at the request of the Blair County Board of Com- 
missioners, agreed to act as their agent in the distribution of United 
States Government surplus commodities with practically no funds 
available from any source. Hurried meetings were called of business 
and industrial men, labor representatives, social welfare workers, and 
other volunteers. They planned the program and over 300 volunteers 
came to our rescue and have wavied no less than 1 day per month 
and many have worked at least a whole week each month since Febru- 
ary 1954. At all times during the planning we had a representative 
cross-section of our county participating. “Whether it was business- 


men, industrialists, labor representatives, social welfare workers, cit 
or county officials, they all contributed to our original plan whic 
lasted until January 1, 1955. 


Our original plan was one commonly called a stamp plan but in our 


case was the issuance of coupons and securing the voluntary cooper- 
ation of all grocers within Blair County to stock and distribute United 
States Government surplus food upon receiving the coupon for the 
commodity. The food wholesalers and distributors did all the han- 
dling of the food items voluntarily at an estimated cost to themselves 
of between $75,000 and $100,000. They did all transportation either 
from boxcars or warehouse to the retail grocers. The retail grocers 
maintained control through coupons which they turned in to the whole- 
saler, who in turn accounted to the Altoona Community Welfare 
Council. These transactions were handled just the same as if they 
were a cash sale. This phase of the program was under the super- 
vision of a distribution committee. 

Coupon issuing centers were also established in the major urban 
areas of Blair County. These had a volunteer chairman and sufficient 
volunteers to expedite the issuance of coupons. A complete accounting 
of coupons was made at all times. Allocation of amounts of foods to 
families were established and a schedule issued each month based on 
United States surplus commodities within Blair County. There are 
15 coupon issuing centers within the county, which makes it easy for 
families to get their coupons and they could go to their regular grocer 
for the surplus food. 

Unfortunately on January 1, 1955, the use of grocery stores had to 
cease. The grocers believed since the surplus commodities program 
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was now more or less a permanent project, that Federal and State 
Government should do definite planning and financing. An orderly 
procedure between county and State should be established and ade- 
quate funds to administer the program should be provided. After 
careful study, it was decided that because of local unemployment con- 
ditions and the difficulty of securing additional taxes from an already 
overburdened group of citizens, that the city and county could not 
provide the necessary additional funds needed. 

If you are not aware of it, Senator, practically every county has 
a separate a and the only other plan similar to ours is in Johns- 
town, which plan I had the honor of helping to set up. 

On January 1, 1955, we then went into our summa program, main- 
taining separately our coupon issuing centers formerly organized and 
establishing 16 surplus food stores which would be open on certain 
days each month. ese stores required additional volunteers so we 
now have more than 300 people giving of their time without anything 
in return. They are not even given an item of surplus food for their 
labor. However, many receive the food because they meet the eligi- 
bility requirements. 

A person is eligible for United States Government surplus com- 
modities when he meets certain requirements and is certified by a 
public or private welfare agency. Our requirements are as follows: 

1. Hi of households who are unemployed and whose unemploy- 
ment status is certified by the railroad claims agent or the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service. 

2. Heads of families who are obtaining assistance from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance and certified thereto by the 
Blair County Board of Assistance. 

3. Heads of families where investigation on the part of recognized 
social welfare agency establishes the fact that the need of assistance 
exists and his eligibility has been certified to by such a welfare agency. 

The income limitation is as follows: 


TasLeE V.—Income allowable for those eligible for surplus commodities 


Size of family , Sum total of 
(persons) monthly income 


1 Add $20 for each additional person. 


Our whole program is based on the honesty and integrity of the 
families, with at least cursory investigation as to the need for United 
States Government surplus commodities since there is insufficient 
trained personnel available. If you had time, I would like to take 
you to one of our coupon issuing centers which is open this week at 
the YMCA here in sy ou would see how appreciative the 
. people are to be able to get these surplus foods. “Thank you” is heard 
many times, with rarely hearing a person being disgruntled. 
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Taste VI.—Report on families receiving United States surplus commodities, by 
h 


You will note that after July 1954 there was a decrease in the num- 
ber of families and individuals. Much of this was due to families 
moving from Blair County or husbands working outside of Blair 
County and families still living in the area. 

I wish to inform you that 10,801 families in February 1955 repre- 
sents 26.8 percent of the families in Blair County and the 32,561 
persons is 23.3 percent of our population in the 1950 census, while 
the average population percentage for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is 9.7 percent. I wish to note that the population in Blair 

ounty had decreased over the 1950 census. 


TABLE VII.—Report on United States surplus commodities distributed, by month 


Powdered} Beef and 
ening, milk, gravy, 
3-pound |4}4-pound] 30-ounce 

cans bags 


January 1955 
February 1955 


= number of cases as of March 


1 460 100-pound bags. 


TABLE VIII.—Surplus commodities by carload lots, Mar. 1, 1955 
Commodity 


These carload lots of United States Government surplus com- 
modities will be almost entirely distributed by the end of March 1955. 
I wish to call the attention of the subcommittee to the fact, that we 
pioneered in this program and have given information to many coun- 
ties in our commonwealth. It is unfortunate that the United States 
Department of Agriculture in releasing surplus commodities for wel- 
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fare families had nothing to offer which would assist local areas. They 
insist in auditing and accurate accounting but don’t even have samples 
of forms required which you could follow or a definite plan as to who 
is eligible for the foods. It would have hel us when we started. 
We were fortunate by having accountants and procedure men from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad help us in developing forms and procedures. 

Even though this program is operating on a shoe-string and by 
volunteers, all connected with it are atad the job they have done 
and are doing. 

In closing, there are a few observations, I have to make: 

1. Taking an old-established principle of social welfare, that there 
are eeaaibie relatives which must help their indigent relative, can- 
not this same principle be taken in Government. Blair County being 
one of the 44 group IV substantial surplus labor areas is analogous 
to the indigent relative and the Federal Government is a responsible 
relative who should and must help. 

2. The Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare should consider 
ways and means of administering United States surplus commodities 
for the benefit of welfare families by bringing about uniformity be- 
tween areas and adequate Federal financing of the program at least for 
the 134 groups III and IV distressed areas as of January 1955.. This 
no doubt also would require consideration by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3. Serious consideration should be given to providing funds from 
the Federal Government for public works for groups III and IV 
surplus labor areas. The people on public assistance and unemployed 
would rather work than have to accept relief. Our community could 
thus be greatly improved. It is not a principle of our American 
democracy to force or to require people to relocate in strange com- 
munities because locally they cannot find work. 

4. The waste of manpower because of unemployment, the effects 
on the area’s economy and the potential lack of sufficient funds to 
operate needed county, city, and town governments should lead the 
Federal Government to consider the possibility of a plan similar to 
FHA for industrial buildings or provide funds for industrial build- 
ing mortgages for areas such as Blair County which has some volun- 
tary gifts to aid industries in coming in it. This would help where 
locally there is very limited mortgage money available. 

Thank you for this opportunity, ahem. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Mentzer. Congressman, we will 
have to limit you to two more witnesses. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
Murray M. Gassman, CIO representative. He will be accompanied 
by Mr. Stanley Ruttenberg, national CIO legislative and research 
director, of Sane, D.C. 

oO 


Senator Neety. Come forward, gentlemen, as promptly as you can, 


STATEMENT OF MURRAY M. GASSMAN, CIO REPRESENTATIVE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY RUTTENBERG, NATIONAL CIO LEGIS- 
LATIVE AND RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Mr. Gassman. Mr. Chairman, I have here two statements—one is 
an overall statement which I want to file in the record, and I have a 
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local statement which I want to read and go into it and elaborate 
as much as I can on the time limited. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Neery. Yes. As you understand, your statement will be 
printed in full in the record. Just confine your remarks to the im- 
portant parts of your statement. 

Mr. Gassman. My name is Murray Gassman. I appear here today 
on behalf of Local 2017 of the CIO Transport Workers Union, to 
discuss problems of unemployment with which this area has been 
plagued for some time now. 

I am intimately familiar with the seriousness of the unemployment 
problem in the Altoona area. The Railroad Workers Local 2017 of 
the CIO Transport Workers has more than 6,100 members. During 
the past 16 months an average of 3,500 of this membership has been 
without work. Recent figures of the Railroad Retirement Board and 
the Pennsylvania Employment Service show 1 out of every 6 workers— 
9,100 out of a total work force of 54,000—was jobless in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Furloughed workers from our local are maintenance of equipment 
employees (nonoperating) such as car repairmen, car builders, C. R. 
helpers, boilermakers, iron foundry molders, electricians, electrician 
helpers, assigned laborers, and common laborers who primarily build 
new cars, make class repairs on all types of freight and passenger 
cars. They also repair steam locomotives and make iron castings for 
all types of cars and engines. Our workers do all types of car elec- 
trical work and maintenance of equipment work such as cranes, motors, 
shop machinery, etc. 

There are some very special local and industrial explanations which 
have aggravated the extent of unemployment in this area. I believe 
this Senate committee, however, is interested primarily in what we 
consider to be the basic and national causes of our hardship. 

It is our belief that the major cause of hardship in this area is the 
general economic situation in the United States over the last year 
or two. Declines in manufacturing production and sales cannot help 
but serve to depress conditions in our industry, which is generally 
dependent on a healthy and expanding economy. 

e extent to which jobs have disappeared on a national basis can 
probably best be seen by examining nonfarm employment and unem- 
ployment over the past 5 years: 





- [In millions] 
Nonfarm Unemploy- 
employment ment 
INO BOGE iii 6s wth cone ddbh bbtackabdsndacdbedidicddecp eb débetdit debs 46. 153 2.4 
ET SI nin Sea ccmesenp iitane-hasdeoedaitaghindhines aeebadoainatemnaenaadipe atlas teeme 47. 194 2.1 
UE BONG onic nck cicnasccvcscssscosskbsubiensiabeesussbesorebasstihod 48. 899 1.8 
ics ice cetacean tiene titi Riana 2 Nase riatentinnein ein LD 47. 880 3.7 
TI, noo Bane-cFuuras cmdline cosdeapntiadeetpeedelaenibabaaasdiaab aceon 47. 801 3.4 


Thus nonfarm employment is lower than at any time since 1952 and 
unemployment higher than in any of the 5 years except 1954. It is 
interesting to note that it has been estimated that 1 million persons 
seeking employment in February were unemployed for longer than 
15 weeks, 300,000 more than those in the same position last year. 
Two million two hundred thousand workers desiring full-time employ- 
ment were working only part-time in February. 
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Of 21 major manufacturing industries in the United States, only 
2, paper and printing, had a greater total employment this February 
than last February. 

One need not be an expert economist to know that such a generally 
unhealthy economic picture will have adverse effects on our own indus- 
try. When unemployment is high purchasing power is down, and 
there comes a decreased need to use the railroads for transportation 
of fuels and raw materials for production or the transportation of 
goods to markets where they cannot be sold. 

The best thing that could happen to Altoona would be direct action 
on the part of our Government to improve economic conditions gen- 
erally throughout the Nation. While I do not propose to champion 
any particular economic tools to achieve this end, it is clear that the 
administration has steadfastly fought every effort by those in Con- 
gress who seek to place more purchasing power in the hands of the 
peo le through measures such as tax relief for low-income groups and 

eral standards raising unemployment insurance payments. 

I cannot leave this subject without alluding to the fact that there 
are those who insist that the only answer to the economic problems 
of our area is to erect a system of tariff barriers to restrict the sale of 
foreign-made products to this country, and consequently close over- 
seas markets for goods made in this country. 

The CIO has always — strong support to enactment of a lib- 


eralized reciprocal trade legislation such as that recently passed by the 


House of Representatives. Our support stems from these major 
principles: 5 
1. Raw material imports are essential to keep many of our basic 


industries in operation, 
2. Important food commodities must be imported. 
3. Many American industries export a substantial proportion of 


their a uct. 

4. de is a two-way street. 

5. Countries abroad must earn dollars in order to buy the products 
of our American industries. , 

6. Trade opportunities must be opened if living standards and 
economic conditions of many countries throughout the world are 
to be improved. 

7. Improved economic conditions are the means of stopping com- 
munism as well as potential military aggression. 

Because we believe, however, that our tariff policies must not be 
destructive of basic American industry, we urge that the escape clause 
provision and the peril point provision must be continued in their 
present form. 

In addition, we have always felt that the procedure before the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information affords an opportunity to Amer- 
ican industries threatened with serious injury resulting from imports 
to present their case. The public hearings held by the Committee on 
Reciprocity Information are designed to determine which items are 
to be considered when we negotiate with our allied trading nations, 
With the retention of these provisions in the present law H. R. 1 
has our wholehearted support. 

We do not assume, however, that this legislation will protect all 
American industry. For this reason we have also given strong sup- 
port to proposed legislation introduced in the House by Representa- 
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tive Herman P. Eberharter, of Pennsylvania, and in the Senate by 
Senators Humphrey and Kennedy. Their bill is called the Trade 
Adjustment Act of 1955, and is designed to help industries, workers, 
and communities hard hit by imports. 

For workers, it recommends the following: 

1, Supplementary unemployment compensation benefits up to two- 
thirds of weekly earnings for 52 weeks. 

2. Earlier (aged 60) retirement for recipients of old-age pensions 
under our social security law. 

3. Retraining for new job opportunities. 

4. If necessary, transportation for entire families to new areas of 
employment. 

For industrial enterprises it recommends the following: 

1. Loans through the Small Business Administration for the ad- 
justment of such Sonnets enterprises and communities to economic 
conditions resulting from the trade policies of the United States, 

2. Appropriate departments and agencies of Government will sup- 
ply “technical information, market research or any other form of in- 
formation and advice which might be of assistance in the development 
of more efficient methods of production and the development of new 
lines of production.” 

3. Accelerated amortization would be permitted business, industrial 
enterprises, necessary for the “* * * development of new or different 
lines of production - an eligible business enterprise or a more bal- 
anced economy in an eligible community.” 

Communities or industrial development corporations within the 
communities may apply for the re ee provisions of the act: 

1. Loans are available to communities and industrial development 
corporations on the same basis as their availability to business enter- 
prises. 

2. Technical information, market research and any other form of 
information and advice are available to the community on the same 
basis as to industrial enterprises, as long as such information is 
designed to develop a more balanced and diversified economy in the 
community. 

I recognize that this particular bill is not before this Committee. 
However, it is essential to recognize that the problem raised by 
importation of foreign-made goods is not the chief source of our 
troubles, nor is it one which cannot be solved. 

In the final analysis, any increase in employment in this area is 
primarily dependent on the health of the Nation’s economy as a whole. 

I thank this committee for the opportunity given us to present our 
views, and the interest it has taken in our difficulties. 

I am making this statement as a supplement to my overall state- 
ment because the Altoona area seems to have unique and distinct 
problems of its own in addition to the overall unemployment problem. 

The vast majority of the people in the Altoona area, city and 
county officials have tried to work out a program which has been 
recommended by our organization. This program is based upon the 
fact that Altoona itself is dependent upon the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. for its economic existence. This city was built by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad originally as a railroad town. For some reason or 
other, every industry ah as steel, automobile, chemical, and others 
who would employ the necessary skilled labor of this area has not 
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established itself here. The few that have, are for the most part 
employing women at the Federal minimum wage standards. Our 
organization has held mass meetings and conferences with city, county, 
and, State representatives present, and finally a program consisting 
of 6 resolutions was adopted by the county administration. This 
program was also partially adopted by the city council with 3 out of 
5 voting for it. Couiity commissioners adopted this program after 
a complete study of same and decided through this program this 
area might be able to receive its just and necessary aid which it is 
entitled to. 

I wish to give credit to Councilman Harry Penny and Councilman 
Martin for their tireless cooperation, also to Councilman Pearce for 
going along with the program. I also wish to give full credit to the 
3 county commissioners, Milton Emeigh, Raymond A. Wilker, and 
Herbert Bolger for their full support in helping alleviate the unem- 
ployment conditions in Blair County. These resolutions passed by the 
county commissioners, if followed up to the Federal level, will help 
alleviate our patricular local problems. 

As I go on with these different resolutions, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to explain why it was necessary to bring them up and why it was 
necessary to go along. 

In the first resolution, it deals with the surplus foods in the city of 
Altoona and the county of Blair. Up until now, and I think at the 
present time, surplus foods are merely dumped in the State of Penn- 
sylvania by the Federal Government, the State of Pennsylvania 
dumps it on the county commissioners. It is in their hands and they 
are responsible. Now, from there on, they have to go around and list 
various charity organizations to help them and list the voluntary 
people to distribute the food. At times it goes off all right, and at 
times they had to give it up. In various counties in Pennsylvania, 
it was found that it was impossible for them to distribute these foods. 

Therefore, this resolution No. 1 was presented to the county com- 
missioners and they adopted it. 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Be it resolved, upon motion by Milton S. Emeigh, seconded by Raymond A. 
Witker, and unanimously carried, That the County Administration stand ready 
to make surplus food distribution to the city of Altoona and the boroughs and 
townships, and be fully responsible for the delivery of same, with monthly 
reports made to the State of Pennsylvania, and to cooperate to the fullest extent 
in accordance with any future rules and regulations approved by the State. 


Hersert 8. Bocer, 
Minton 8S. EMEIGH, 
RAYMOND A. WILKER, 


Blair County Commissioners. 
Attest : 


ARTHUR M. Hess, Clerk. 
JANUARY 26, 1955. 


Resolution No. 1 deals with the distribution of surplus foods in the 
city of Altoona. 

Now, I must say this at this point that the city of Altoona agreed 
that if the State would help, they would make the distribution through 
their city hall, through their fire department, through their police 
department, and city buildings. Now the main object of this resolu- 
tion was to have somebody responsible. I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be responsible when they first deliver to the State. 
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Now the State should be responsible when they give it to the county, 
with reports to each. The county should be responsible up until the 
time they give it to the city. Now the city and townships should be 
nananaliie on delivering these surplus foods to the proper people 
and that’s what this resolution aims for, to eliminate the uncertainty 
of the distribution. 

Senator Nee.y. Mr. Witness, I think the Chair should tell you that 
the committee has no jurisdiction over the matter of distribution of 
surplus foods. It is only to ascertain the causes of unemployment and 
what the Federal Government by legislation can do in that unem- 
ployment. Now the detail of the manner in which the cooperation 
should be established between the various units, frankly, that’s some- 
thing that does not come within the duties of this committee under 
the authority that has been granted us by the order directing us what 
to do. First, this committee is to ascertain why these people are idle; 
the second is: What overall program, if possible, the overnment 
could initiate to alleviate that unemployment. What you are dis- 
cussing here is very important locally, but that is a matter of local 
detail. But it’s something we are not supposed to be snvestigeling. 

If you will please confine yourself to the question of what has caused 


this unemployment. I think it is pretty generally shown by now that 
this flood of imported oil is highly responsible for it. Now, secondly, 
if you have some concrete suggestions, they will be very helpful. 
Some suggestions as to an overall program you want the Government 
to embark upon. 

Mr. Gassman. Mr. Chairman, there are certain suggestions made 
here by the county commissioners on alleviating the overall program 


if you will let me continue. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


Be it resolved, upon motion by Milton S. Hmeigh, seconded by Raymond A. 
Wilker, and unanimously carried, That the County Administration stand ready 
to assist the unemployed by deferring collection of county taxes owed by unem- 
ployed workers and the taxes to be carried on the books at no interest providing 
the State makes the necessary changes in the State tax laws, which is not 
provided for under the present law. 

Hersert S. Borcer, 
Mirton 8. EMEIGH, 
RAyMoNpD A. WILKER, 
Blair County Commissioners. 
Attest : 


ArtTuur M. Hess, Clerk. 
JANUARY 26, 1955. 


Resolution No. 2 deals with the collection of taxes owed to the city 
and county by the unemployed workers. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


Be it resolved, upon motion by Milton S. Emeigh, seconded by Raymond A. 
Wilker, and unanimously carried, That the County Administration stand ready 
to help any or all political subdivisions in any manner whatsoever when called 
upon to do so, and agree to appear before any State or Federal agency having 
jurisdiction over any program. 

Hersert 8S. BoLeer, 

Mirton 8S. EMEIGH, 

RAYMOND A. WILKEER, 
Blair County Commissioners. 
Attest : 


ArTHor M. Hess, Clerk. 
JANUARY 26, 1955. 
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Resolution No, 3 deals with the cooperation of the county admin- 
istration in having various State or Federal laws passed on the overall 
program. This resolution was compromised by the one submitted 
in reference to the reservoirs owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and standing idle in this vicinity which could be used for new indus- 
tries in this area, as the chamber of commerce stated that we cannot 
have new industries in this area unless we have a larger water supply. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


Be it resolved, upon motion by Milton S. Emeigh, seconded by Raymond A. 
Wilker and unanimously carried, That the County Administration stands ready 
to lend its support to the efforts of labor in obtaining assistance for the unem- 
ployed and will cooperate with the State and Federal Governments toward that 
end. If new legislation will be necessary the county will use its influence in 
obtaining such laws as increasing and extending unemployment and pension bene- 
fits at State and Federal levels and necessary changes in the State D. p. a. laws. 


Hersert 8S. BOicer, 

Mitton 8S. EMEIGH, 

RayMOnD A. WILKER, 
Blair County Commissioners, 

Attest : 

ArTHuUR M. Hess, Clerk. 

JANUARY 26, 1955. 

Resolution No. 4 deals with cooperation of the County and City Ad- 
ministration in obtaining new legislation for increasing and aoe 
unemployment and pension benefits at the State and Federal levels an 
necessary changes in the State DPA. This resolution is to ask for 
increases in the pension benefits. 

Senator Neety. Now , what you say, Mr. Witness, is that the pen- 
sion benefits should be increased from such a figure to so much and 
be paid by the Federal Government. 

r. GassMAN. Well, it hasn’t been recommended how much, just 
enough to see that the party is able to retire. There are over 1,000 
eople today who would retire but can’t afford to retire and that will 
eave room for 1,000 new employees coming in, that is, younger men 
— are out on the street. That’s part of a program that may help 
ere. ; 

Also part of the same a Chamber of Commerce testified 
more or less about the water. Now we know water is necessary for new 
industry. We know that, but the fact is that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road owns three reservoirs doing nothing, right in the vicinity here. 
They are not using it because steam locomotives have been discon- 
tinued. We made a suggestion that they rent it to the city. Now the 
city has no money to pay for reservoirs. They are really now mort- 
gaging their children’s children in order to pay off a reservoir which 
they are trying to build now. We made a suggestion that the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad help by leasing these reservoirs to the city at a sum 
of about $1.00 a year on a 99-year lease, or make some attempt to help 
out along those lines because they have it. 

Senator Neety. Well now, do you mean by that, that you think the 
Government ought to find some way to compel the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to do what you vaddeimen ded t 

Mr. GassmAn. That’s right. 

Senator Neety. Well, now we can’t do that. We don’t know of any 
authority that we have to do that. It’s just like asking for authority 
to compel you to go over here and work at some job that you don’t 
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want to do. The Pennsylvania Railroad is a corporation organized 
for certain purposes. I don’t believe that you could expect the Gov- 
ernment to tell the Pennsylvania Railroad that they should lease cer- 
tain property or anything like that. 

Mr. GassMANn. It happens to be public lands, It is not being used. 

Senator Neety. Well, sir, you proceed. I would like to have helped 
you in some way I thought ieald do some good, but you do it the way 
you want to. . 

Mr. GassmANn. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman. I will go along. 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


Be it resolved, wpon motion by Milton 8. Bmeigh, seconded by Raymond A. 
Wilker and unanimously carried, That the County Administration recommends 
that the Federal Government set up a public-works program in this area to 
provide constructive jobs for the unemployed. 

HERBERT S. BOLcGeER, 
Mitton S. EMEIGH, 
RAYMOND A. WILKER, 


Blair County Commissioners. 
Attest: 


ARTHUR M. Hess, Clerk. 

JANUARY 26, 1955. 

Resolution No. 5 deals with a public-works program to be set up 
in this area by the Federal Government. 

Now here is a resolution dealing with a public-works program to be 
brought in here as soon as possible to help alleviate the unemployment 
and i think that goes to the Federal Government, if I am not mis- 
taken, Senator. 

RESOLUTION No. 44 


Be it resolved, upon motion by Raymond A. Wilker, seconded by Milton 8. 
Emeigh and unanimously carried, That the County Administration call upon 
the PRR. to cooperate on the unemeployment resolutions passed today and to 
begin to bargain collectively, directly with the unions involved, with their un- 
employment problems and as a first step to call all its furloughed workers back 
to their jobs by stepping up to normal, their maintenance program and to keep 
their equipment in first class condition and also to help attract new heavy in- 
dustries into this area, by offering free land sites from its vast unused land 
holding, plus free sidings for warehouse facilities. 

HERBERT S. BOvcer, 
Mitton S. EMEIGH, 
RaYMOND A. WILKER, 
Blair County Commissioners. 
Attest: 


ARTHUR M. Hess, Clerk. 

JANUARY 26, 1955. 

Resolution No. 4a which is actually 6, deals with calling upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to cooperate on the resolutions passed, and 
which speaks for itself. 

I also wish to call to this committee’s attention that the above pro- 
— through its resolutions, was passed unanimously by Blair 

ounty Commissioners on a strict nonpartisan basis, there being 2 
Republicans and 1 Democrat. This was done by them after careful 
study and various meetings, and it is not merely a labor program, but 
a program worked out by Blair County as a whole through its com- 
missioners. 

Also, I want to bring out here: I heard Mr. Clugh from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad testify here before. He is the works manager here. 
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He mentioned how the Pennsylvania Railroad is trying to alleviate 
the unemployment situation. 

I also heard the Chamber of Commerce testify how much they are 
working to bring industries here. It is our contention that if the 
Pennsylvania Railroad would really make an effort to bring in indus- 
tries that they can bring them in here. And the proof is here. In 
their magazine, the Pennsy, they brag how they brought the Ford 
Motor Co. to Cleveland. 

Senator Negety. Have you an article there, sir! 

Mr. Gassman. Yes. 

Senator Neety. Well, let’s put that article in the record. 

(The following article from the Pennsy magazine, referred to by 


Mr. Gassman, is as follows :) 


{From the Pennsy magazine, February 1955) 


More or Forp ror THE PRR 


Railroad helps bring massive stamping plant to Walton Hills area. 

On a hot afternoon in June 1953, PRR men from the traffic, operating, and real 
estate departments sat in a Cleveland office debating whether to option 156 
acres of farmland along the railroad a few miles southeast of the city. The 
Ford Motor Co. was considering the farmland as a site for a new plant. But 
no commitments had been made by Ford and several drawbacks to the site 
suggested that none might be made. To option the land with no assurance of 
selling seemed foolhardy to some of those present. 

Nevertheless, the decision that June afternoon was to take an option before 
news of Ford’s interest leaked out and the site’s price skyrocketed. The move 
was a wise one. For on that land now stand’s Ford’s newly completed “Cleve- 
land Stamping Plant,” a massive 1-story building with 22 production lines that 
stamp out auto parts for shipment to Ford and Mercury assembly plants around 
the country. The plant, when in full operation later this year, will send out 
over the PRR some 125 long-haul carloads daily with an annual gross revenue 
of over $7 million. 

The PRR’s venture paid off for Cleveland, Walton Hills, where the plant is 
located, and other suburban communities. The plant will be one of the largest 
users of sheet steel in the area. It will employ some 2,500 persons with an 
annual payroll exceeding $13,500,000. Taxes from the plant should bring lower 
tax rates for residents of Walton Hills and at the same time help build new 
schools, roads, and sewers for the village. And most important, the plant will 
attract new industries to.the area. “Industry breeds industry,” says Ralph 
Ream, PRR industrial agent in Cleveland. “This Ford Plant has opened up a 
whole new area for development.” 

Mr. Ream tends to belittle his share in persuading Ford to locate on the PRR. 
“After all,” he says, “an industrial agent’s job is to locate new industries on the 
railroad.”. He gives most of the credit to Dan K. Chase, assistant to the central 
region’s Vice President Appleton. Mr. Chase, in turn, credits the many busi- 
nessmen in Cleveland, who worked with the PRR, “especially the officials of 
the Cleveland Electric Dluminating Co.,” he says. “They were of immeasurable 
help. They knew the plant would benefit Cleveland as well as the railroad.” 

Raph Ream first learned of Ford’s plan for a new plant “somewhere in north- 
ern Ohio” on May 21, 1953. Within a week he had lined up several sites to 
show Ford officials. (Industrial agents cannot afford to dally, for competition 
among railroads for new industries is keen.) Ford officials like the tract in 
Walton Hills best. It was only 13% miles from downtown Cleveland and had, 
as Mr. Ream pointed out, one of the lowest tax rates in the area. The nearby 
residential towns of Bedford and Maple Heights could provide workers. He 
had checked with Walton Hills’ Mayor Virgil D. Allen and found the village 
would welcome Ford. 

Ford’s initial interest prompted Mr. Ream to have made an aerial topographical 
map of the site, which he knew the company’s plant engineers would want, and 
also a “soil bearing test” to determine whether the ground would bear the weight 
of heavy stamping presses. It would. 

The site’s many virtues did not, however, overcome several serious drawbacks. 
Ford wanted its plant accessible to at least two highways. The Walton Hills 
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ite fronted on Northfield Road—Ohio’s Route 8—but lacked access to Rouse 14, 
a few miles to the east. It also lacked water and sewnge facilities. Ford hesi- 
tated to buy. 

It was at this doubtful point in the negotiations that the railroad optioned the 
land through George H. P. Lacey, of the law firm of Squires, Sanders & Dempsey, 
the PRR’s Cleveland solicitors. The PRR thus assured the motor company that 
with the price now fixed by option it could get the land at a reasonable cost. 
And the railroad’s willingness to risk an option indicated a confidence that 
drawbacks to the site could be overcome. Ford became decidedly more interested 
as the PRR began resolving all defects. 

The highway problem proved surprisingly easy to settle. County officials, it 
turned out, had been planning for some time to build an east-west connecting 
road between routes 8 and 14, and would be glad, now that a new industry was 
arriving to contribute substantial taxes, to start the project promptly. Cleve- 
land’s City Water Department was equally cooperative and, after settling finan- 
cial arrangements with Walton Hills, agreed to extend a 20-inch water line 
to the town line, whence a 16-inch line was laid by the village to the plant site. 
The sewage problem was settled by building a modern disposal plant in Walton 
Hills, through the cooperation of the county commissioners and county sanitary 
engineer of Cuyahoga County. With that decision Ralph Ream’s and Dan Chase’s 
weeks of conference with all the officials finally ended. Ford, on September 3, 
agreed to purchase the 110-acre tract, and the railroad conveyed the option with- 
out profit. 

“An excellent piece of work,” Clifford Gildersleeve, of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, wrote Ralph Ream. “Certainly this new plant will be an asset 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad and to the community. It is a fine feather in your 
cap.” 

Ford was especially pleased with the speed that the site had been made ac- 
ceptable. “They were working against an October 1954 operating date for the 
plant,” says Mr. Chase. “They wanted the plant going then so it could be turning 
out parts for the 1955 models.” 

Grading operations began 12 days after the purchase, and PRR men continued 
to give Ford the same swift service. A half mile of spur tracks was swung into 
the site even before the contractor had started work. In the next 12 months 
1,563 carloads of structural steel and of construction material rolled in always 
on schedule. 

“This job was not delayed on account of lost or shopped cars but smooothly 
progressed to final completion,” wrote D, M. Ashe, superintendent of erection 
for Bethlehem Steel in a letter complimenting William Hongosh, clerk at the 
Harvard Avenue freight station, for the way he had helped expedite the work. 
(“I don’t know why he wrote that about me,” says Mr. Hongosh. “It wasn’t just 
me—everybody was on his toes.”) 

While the stamping plant was going up the PRR was busy building a 300-car 
capacity yard adjacent to the plant. And to handle the expedited added traffic 
plans were made to expand Bedford yard and replace hand-operated switches at 
Maple” with an interlocking operated from “Harvard” Tower. These improve- 
ments cost the PRR nearly a million dollars. 

Exactly a year after construction was: started the first two outbound loads 
from the new plant left for Long Beach, Calif., and Dallas, Tex. “The PRR re- 
ceived the long haul to St. Louis on both cars,” Mr. Ream noted with satisfaction. 

“Right now,” says J. E. Wightman, Jr., superintendent of the Lake Division, 
“we’re getting about 40 to 50 loads a day from the plant. They tell us we can 
expect about 125 loads a day when the plant is in full operation. The nicest 
thing revenuewise about the Ford loads is that most of them can be hauled on 
existing trains. Trains that were running below full tonnage now have more 
freight to haul. For instance, we put 22 cars from Ford on FC-—1 the other day. 
Before we got the Ford plant that train would have gone out of here with that 
many less cars and that much less revenue. 

“The plant hasn’t meant too much to the lake division—yet. It’s created 
employment for about 30 men who would have normally been cut off after 
the ore season—several switching crews, yardmasters, car inspectors, oilers, 
and clerks. Ford is important to the lake division because we hope it’s the 
first big step in bringing new industry to the Cleveland district. Before we 
got the plant there was mostly farmland with no utilities on that part of the 
railroad. Now we have the utilities and it will be a lot easier to locate other 
industries there. The Ford plant has opened up a whole new area for develop- 
ment. It means more business for the Pennsylvania and more business for 
Cleveland. We both gain by it.” 
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Mr. Gassman. They brag how they brought this industry into 
Cleveland. Also, at a meeting with the officers of a Transport 
Workers Union in Philadelphia, the executive vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Newell, made this statement: He 
feels sorry for the people in Altoona. He knows it is part of their 

roblem. His heart bleeds for them. He needs a labor surplus 
ad because there may be a war. I want that for the record. 

I want to go on to say that only about 2 weeks ago under a strike 
threat by the Transport Workers Union was word brought back 
to Altoona that they were farming out certain work to Johnstown 
to the Bethlehem Steel and other companies throughout the State 
that rightfully belongs to Altoona. In farming that out, they 
claimed there was a law that they had to bid, and the lowest bid 
gets it. We checked with the Bethlehem Steel. Their wages are 
30 to 40 cents an hour more than the railroad workers get. Since 
that strike threat, they agreed to bring most of their work back. 

I also heard about 1,000 boxcars going to be built here. Just 
the day before election the Pennsylvania Railroad came out with 
the statement that they are going to reemploy 1,000 people in Altoona. 
And up to the present time we have less employed than at that time. 
I also want to make a statement about the Samuel Rea shops I heard 
so much about. I want the committee to know that the Samuel Rea 
shops is being built on an assembly-line principle. Of course they 
invested money. They expect to get more than that back. On assem- 
bly-line principle which means less jobs. All the work here from 
12th Street Altoona car shops is going to be moved to the Samuel Rea 
shops. It will affect work immediately. 

Senator Nerety. Mr. Witness, please let me make it plain. This 
committee has no authority to investigate or to recommend the regu- 
lation of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Government has no con- 
trol over the ePeay” omens Railroad, whether it shall have an engine 
repaired here in Altoona or repaired in Johnstown. It has nothing 
to do with that. 

Mr. GassMANn. Well, you are asking for the cause of it, Senator. 
You are asking what is causing unemployment here, and that is part 
of the cause. I’m just trying to show you what the cause is. 

Senator Neery. These are causes which the Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction to remove. I think you can realize that the 
Federal Government can no more tell the Pennsylvania Railroad 
that it must repair an engine in Altoona instead of some other place 
than it can tell. you that you have to work in Johnstown instead of 
working here in Altoona. 

Mr. Gassman. Yes; but in Johnstown, and I want to have the 
record clear here, when the work went to Johnstown they had to 
come here for the employees. 

I also want to bring out, Mr. Chairman, that too much stress has 
been placed upon the oil, to stop the oil coming in. In my estima- 
tion, it is merely another smokescreen. 

Senator Neety. You think, then, that there should be no restriction 
placed on this importation of oil? 

Mr. Gassman. I think on the House Resolution No. 1 that there is 
enough leeway there to protect the stricken industries. There is 
plenty of leeway there given at these hearings and all to make excep- 
tions for the stricken industries. We cannot take away one of our 
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main defensive weapons against communism by stopping our aid 
to the free world. That is most important right now. We are 
spending billions to defend ourselves, and that’s a defensive weapon. 
You have to stop the spread of communism and you can’t spread it 
by closing the doors on a free world. 

Senator Neety. Do you think you can stop it by pauperizing mil- 
lions of American people and starving them to death? 

Mr. GassmMan. No, I don’t say that, but in that bill, Senator, you 
will see there is leeway there to help the stricken industries—the rail- 
road industry, the coal industry, and other stricken industries. It 
protects those industries and should be protected and in that bill there 
are — to protect them. There’s no question about protecting our 
people. 

Senator Neery. I assume you are speaking for the CIO now, is 
that correct? 

Mr. GassMANn. I am speaking here for the CIO local. 

Senator Neety. If you go back and read some of the testimony that 
the CIO textile workers con put in this record, you will find that 
you are not in accordance with many of the things they said. 

Mr. Gassman. I think Mr. Ruttenberg will answer that. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I wonder, Mr. Senator, if I might comment on 
that. 

Senator Neety. Yes; we shall be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. My name is Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of Edu- 
cation and Research in the national CIO. I have appeared before 
congressional committees in connection with the trade issue on many 
occasions. 

What you say is true about the CIO textile workers appearing be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee pointing out the seriousness of 
the textile situation. 

Senator Neety. I wasspeaking about those who appeared before my 
subcommittee. I have not read the testimony of those who appeared 
before the Finance Committee, sir. 

Mr. Rurtrenserc. On the other hand, the national CIO, through 
James Carey, its secretary-treasurer, whom you know, and president 
of the International Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, appeared be- 
fore the Finance Committe on the question of H. R. 1 and there stated 
the CIO position which was that H. R. 1, as passed by the House, 
should, without amendment, go through the Senate, and proposed 
as a means of getting at the problem of serious unemployment in the 
United States which may grow out of the import situation, proposed 
support for legislation introduced into the Sensis by Senator Ken- 
nedy, of Massachusetts, Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, and legis- 
lation introduced into the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Eberharter, of Pittsburgh, and Congressman Harrison Williams, Jr., 
of New Jersey, Congressman Donohue, of Massachusetts, and others. 

This legislation was the means of tackling the very serious problem 
of unemployment in the United States resulting from imports. It did 
not take the approach of putting quotas on imports or increasing the 
duty on imports into the United States because of the general posi- 
tion which we have taken over the years. It is important to continue 
international trade but it is also important as we continue interna- 
tional trade to do something about the unemployment situation in the 
United States and we think there are ways and means of tackling the 
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serious unemployment situation in distressed areas that may be brought 
upon by imports through means other than amendments to H. R. 1 
in the form of quotas such as yours on residual fuel oil, and others 
which propose exemption of certain industries. I would be glad to 
go into the details of that specific program if you care to have me do so. 

Senator Neery. I’m sorry, sir, we can’t do that today, but I shall be 
glad to hear it over at Washington because we are going to continue 
there, but this is the only day that could be set aside in asioania 
and we have already given you more time here than I expected to give 
to my own State of West Virginie. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. We will appear before your committee next week, 
then, if that is satisfactory. 

Senator Neety. We will be glad to hear you. Now, Congressman, 
we will give you 5 more minutes for one more witness if he can limit 
his time to that. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce Mr. John Horon, vice chairman, United Labor Council of Blair 
County, and Mr, C. B. Crumm, representing the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road iain: Altoona, Pa. They have a prepared statement which 


T am sure they will digest to save time. 


JoInt STATEMENT SvuBMITreD sy C. B. CruMM, PReEsIDeENT oF UNITED Lanor 
CouncIL oF BLarr CouNTY, AND JOHN HORON, VICE PRESIDENT 


As IL. C. B. Crumm, legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen Lodge No. 174, and John Horon, divisional chairman of United Rail- 
road Division, TWU-CIO, Local 2007, we have lived with the unemployment 
problems which exist and have existed for over a year and a half here in Blair 
County. 

We have watched and helped to set up the surplus food distribution and even 
had a hand in forcing reluctant citizens into accepting and forming a compre- 
hensive program for distribution of same. 

We think, and this is our own conviction, that while this community has expe- 
rienced seasonal and periodic unemployment due to furloughs and layoffs of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, this is without a doubt the most flagrant violation 
of an obligation that we have ever experienced personally. The PRR has con- 
ditioned the workers of Altoona for this experience which they now enjoy to the 
detriment of their health and welfare; both to themselves and families. Unem- 
ployment breeds crime, disease, and general unhealth conditions. Of this the 
PRR is blissfully ignorant. Why? Because of the diversified interests of higher 
officials, they are interested in any and everything, but the health and welfare 
of the railroad and its workers. The reason we state this is from our own 
experiences and also due to the fact that the Grand President Brother W. P. 
Kennedy, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, stated “that while we don’t 
own the railroads, we can and do have the right to talk and complain of the sloppy 
management which creates these conditions.” By diversified interests, we state 
at this time there is something wrong with a concern who can purchase a com- 
modity cheaper by several hundred dollars than they can make it themselves, 
when they have the means and qualified mechanics with the machines to make it 
in their own shops. 

At the recent negotiations which the CIO had with management, one statement 
sticks in our memories which was made by a high-ranking official of the PRR. 
He was talking to his own people on management of the Altoona Works, 
“You should not have put the work out for bid, then the Johnstown firm would 
not have underbid Altoona Works by $600 on a $10,000 order.” 

This to our mind is an example of flagrant violation of obligation. The obli- 
gation we refer to is this. In years gone by the Pennsylvania Railroad sponsored 
and underwrote the purchase of real property. In other words, they promoted 
the idea to their loyal workers of buying a home, for what more logical reason 
than that a stationary employee is much more desirable than a transient one 
for the reason that he will stand more abuse and for the reason that he is a home 
owner, he is not apt to pick trouble with conditions, because a man who goes 
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to the trouble of purchasing a home is a different breed than one who is just 
passing through from job to job. By this we do not mean he is a better worker, 
but he will stand more abuse because of the home and the roots he has acquired. 
The company, therefore, and with much foresight promoted this then for two 
reasons. (1) He would stay. (2) It would create a labor surplus or a backlog 
of qualified personnel upon which to draw. This has held up when our me- 
chanics have applied elsewhere for work, they have been found to possess a very 
high degree of qualification in connection with their individual class and craft. 
Also this has been very economical to the PRR in that they have never paid 
standard-scale wages. They always were from $1 to $1.50 under scale. 

The sloppy management we refer to is in the monthly magazine, “Pennsy,” 
which stated what a good train the WCI or West Coast Clipper was, and how it 
would deliver preference freight on time. From our own experience we have 
observed how it meets schedule. On March 26, 1955, we were called in Enola to 
bring it west to Altoona over the middle division, we had a total of 126 cars, 95 
loads and 31 empties, tonnage 5,560, with three units of diesel to haul. The dis- 
patcher at View asked our engineman if he would make schedule and he stated he 
would try, and he did. The running time on the middle division is 3 hours for 
the WCI. The results were that we were so overloaded that it took us 4 hours 
to make the schedule, making the train 1 hour late. On another occasion, Feb- 
ruary 26, we had the same train with 30-some WCI block and 100 empties tacked 
on the rear end, and it took us 9 hours and 50 minutes. We realize there are 
failures, but so many make a man wonder. The same holds true of the new 
truck train which was to be a solid trailer, flatcar train, now you see from 1 to 
18 piggybacks and from 60 to 90 of something else. The consequences being a 
long and cumbersome train, and if you have trouble along the way you have to 
wait for help. Many, many times you cannot see the rear end of your train 
except on long gradual curves even in daylight ; this again is very hazardous, both 
to equipment, men, and traveling public. 

For damage on a fast freight due to haphazard inspections at terminals results 
in quick and costly damage. Again the loss in crews is due to decline in business 
because the PRR doesn’t seem to want business nor seem to try to maintain it 
once it has it. Also, due to long and hazardous trains many crews are not 
needed because they hold one preference train for another, then double both. 
This needless waste of time is a contributing factor to the loss of business. An- 
other factor which seems to retard movement over our division can be remedied, 
we feel sure, if the PRR would stop cutting down on power and adding tonnage 
over the hauling power of the engine. For instance, while the diesel is much 
more economical and seems to be stronger (something for which we are not 
qualified to answer) the management has too many loose ends. In the hauling 
of trains from Philadelphia division to middle division, the tonnage is too great 
for the power. It seems that while they are getting rid of freight on one division, 
they are imposing a hardship on another. There are many things that could 
be contributed to added business on the PRR, and like the union presidents, we 
think a board from labor and management should be set up to study this for the 
good of both. 

The diesel has cut down on crews both in the Altoona Yard, where we have 
lost 8 crews or 5 men each or 40 men; in the car shop, 3 crews of 5 each, or 15 men. 
Due directly to loss of business the car shops lost 13 crews of 5 men each, or 65 
men. Also due to decline in business and dieselization, at Osceola Mills there 
were 19 steam engines, there are now 5 diesels doing the work. 


Membership report from lodge No. 174 


As of March 26, 1955, total membership, 891: 
5 out of service furloughed. 
19 out of service maintain membership. 
5 military service. 
198 retired. 
670 working members; 111 men still furloughed. 
20 men, without families, furloughed. 
60 men, with families, no benefits, did not work long enough. 
May year ago, 234 men furloughed. 
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First furlough : 
Dec. 1, 1068...........-... 230 men. 
PE Beis nctcstenrekanantinitleiied 30 men 
Feb. 1, ieee et 31 men. 
Mar. 1, 1954..........._.. 96 brakemen, 6 switchmen. 
Apr. 1, 1954.............. 15 men. 
1954__. 


234 brakemen and 6 switchmen. 
First recall: 


July 1, 1954.............. 20 men. 
Sept. 1, 1954............. 25 brakemen, 2 switchmen. 
28 brakemen, 2 switchmen to run motorcars. 


89 brakemen and 4 switchmen. 


Membership report of Local 2007, United Railroad Division, TWU-CIO. 
Prior to layoffs in December 1952, 1,400 members. 


shee KS on the middle division: Employees 


Recalled 213 employees in 1955, effective April 1, 1955, 66 furloughed. 

If management could be required to do their work in which car inspectors on the 
division are required to shop cars as prescribed in the AAR book; management 
requires car inspectors to make proper inspections upon freight cars. For an 
example, two car inspectors working second trick at Eastbound Yard at Altoona, 
Pa., shopped 210 bona fide shop cars in a period of 30 working days. Manage- 
ment placed W. R. Ketrow, gang foreman, special, to follow the two car inspectors 
and have him remove placed shop cars in which he takes the responsibility of 
the cars to get the train off of the Middle Division. In that 30-day period, the 
gang foreman, out of 210 shop cars pulled 200 bona fide shop cars which should 
have been repaired before taking over the division. Management violates ICC 
regulations which is required by law and bona fide defects. On March 24, 1955, 
at 5 p. m., car inspectors shopped car No. 119-CSX for over date in the Altoona 
Yards for air brakes which were beyond 36 months; by orders of S. W. Shirley, 
master mechanic, to the gang foreman to pull all shop cars on over date and leave 
them go through. The ICC knows of this condition but nothing is ever done 
about it. 

Our largest conclusion can be drawn from the fact that our men were recalled 
to service because our older men are retiring and due to the large gap between 
the men hired in 1926 and not again until 1941. We also conclude that the 
major injuries have decreased due to experience or time spent on the job, and 
familiarity with the existing conditions. Twenty percent of our recalled men 
do not return because they feel that working elsewhere there is more security 
- their jobs and will not take the risk of returning because of the insecurity 

ere. 

Due to vacation, retirement, and the 5-day week, these recalls were made 
possible. Retirement occurs December and January and then again in June 
and July. The discrepancies in figures is due to the fact that men furloughed 
on a recall do not respond, and also due to men quitting and going elsewhere. 

Our recommendation to alleviate the situation here is this: The close associa- 
tion between coal and the railroads hauling of coal, this would be an ideal loca- 
tion for some industry which manufactures materials out of coal. This would 
relieve two situations for which the Government is seeking a solution. The field 
of coal byproducts in heavy industry would be ideal for Altoona and Blair 
Counties. 

Increase the pension to where it would be an incentive for a man to retire, along 
with a reduction in age to a possible 60 years, or 30 years’ service. The solution 
is not in the small industries which employ women and children, while the head 
of the family sits at home. 

The United Labor Council of Blair County, consisting of AFL, CIO, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, presented a petition to Dr. A. S. Flemming, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, on October 19, 1954, which contained 7,000 
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signatures. He referred to certain laws which were passed in the last session 
of Congress for state of emergency, that the railroad companies were inadequate 
to haul the freight. Therefore, in distressed area No. 4, concerning Altoona, 
Pa., and surrounding areas, management could build new cars and do heavy re- 
pairs in their own shops, and Federal Government would give a writeoff on 
taxes, but instead management farms out their work to outside industries. In 
conclusion, we hope the Federal Government will look into our needy problems 
in this area and arrange to send us more surplus foods for the needy families. 


Senator Neety. You can depend upon our lending any cooperation 
that is within our power. This hearing is now adjourned. 

Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I want to record the 
presence of Mr. Sam Kettering, member of the executive committee 
of Armstrong County Democratic Party; and Mr. George S. Martin, 
ee of B. of L. F. & E. Altoona inn 287, who would like to 
1ave his statement inserted in the record, 

I would like to have the record show that Mr. F. R. McGlinsey, 
president of B. of L. E. No. 730 of Altoona, Pa., and Mr. W. A. 
Shaffer, president of B. of L. E. of Altoona, have requested permis- 


sion that each of them be permitted to insert a statement at a later 
date. 


Senator Nrereuy. So ordered. 


STATEMENT OF GeorGE S. MARTIN, ALTOONA, PA., PRESIDENT oF LopGE No. 287, 
B. or L. F. & B. 


Mr. Martin. To members of committee on unemployed of Altoona, Pa., also 
interested parties. 

In regards to your request for the following information, namely the effects 
that the transformation from steam to diesel power in this area has had upon our 
middle division, and Pittsburgh division firemen in engine service. Middle di- 
vison breakdown as follows: 

1. We have approximately 177 firemen furloughed at the present time. All of 
these men have been furloughed for a period of about 12 to 15 months. 

2. The following are crews which were called for service daily during normal 
times but have been abolished due to the use of diesels and fall-off in business, 
Road peddling creys—38 used to be called daily. 

Yard peddling crews—at least 6 used daily. 
Protect crews—3 daily. 

Yard ex. engine crews—3 of more abolished. 
No. 102 crew—abolished. 

No. 304 crew—1 of 2 Bedford locals abolished. 
Protect crews—2 at Hollidaysburg abolished. 
Petersburg local—daylight crew abolished. 
W. J. Snapper—used to be 2, each trick every 24 hours. 
Coal wharf shifter—3 crews abolished. 

East bd. repair yard—4 crews abolished. 
Scales—4 crews abolished. 

Transfer and warehouse—3 crews abolished. 
W. H.—1 crew abolished. 

Farm—6 crews abolished. 

Rose—6 crews abolished. 

Cabin Shifter E. A. Rose—2 crews abolished. 


Hostler jobs abolished are as follows: 
6—24th Street. 
6—Works. 
9—Locomotive finishing shop. 
3—Crews on dinky at locomotive finishing shop. 
1—Crew at 12th Street machine shop. 
6—Hostler jobs abolished at inspection pit. 
4—Hostler jobs abolished at ash pit. 
14—Rundown jobs abolished. 
12 to 15 called out extra are not used any more. 
38—House jobs abolished. 
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8—Hostler jobs at Huntingdon abolished. 
2—Hostler jobs at Tyrone. 

8—Protect crews at Huntingdon abolished. 
8—Protect crews at Lewistown abolished. 
2—W. B. helpers at Tyrone abolished. 


These jobs being abolished or not called any more resulted in the loss of work 
for 196 men which we formerly had for our men. 

Pittsburgh division breakdown as follows: 

1. We have approximately 265 firemen furloughed at the present time. 

2. All these men have been furloughed for a period of about 12 to 20 months. 


The following is a picture of condition now as compared with normal times 
with no diesel engine. 


Normal Present 


Altoona Pitcairn pool crews...-..-.---- - Sabsennnenentennnanenesees 32 | 
Altoona Barnesboro pool crews........- SERA,» Gira a ae 4 | 
Altoona eS? pool crews dismal 

Altoona pi tciepbantiedibasdbhnne stelle aidsinwe ‘ a | 
Aiteane pemmneer beipess_. a ee neat hicetia ini 16 | 
Altoona passenger firemen 16 


Altoona firemen on the Pittsburgh division have seniority on the entire divi- 
sion; namely, Altoona, Cresson, South Fork, Conemaugh, Derry, Pitcairn, and 
Pittsburgh. The number of assignments lost over the division is approximately 
250, if were working would mean 500 men. 


a the subcommittee recessed subject to the call of the 
air.) 











CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lazor AnD Pustic WELFARE, 
Pikeville, Ky. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
Federal Building, Pikeville, Ky., Senator Matthew M. Neely (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Neely. 

Present also: Representative Carl Perkins, of Kentucky. 

Senator Neeiy. Ladies and gentlemen, the purpose of this hearing 
is to endeavor to ascertain the cause of unemployment in this neigh- 
borhood and, if possible, to obtain sufficient information whereby to 
make recommendations for the alleviation of unemployment distress 
in this and other coal communities of the country. 

It is a great privilege to meet with the sister State of Kentucky, 
because your State and the State of West Virginia have suffered 
more in proportion to population than any other two States in the 
Union from unemployment in coal-mining communities. Pennsyl- 
vania is next in line. There are more jobless in Pennsylvania than 
either West Virginia or Kentucky, but the proportion there is not 
as large as in Kentucky, 

Our first witness will be Mrs. Durie B. Mullins. 


STATEMENT OF DURIE B. MULLINS, OFFICE MANAGER, DIVISION 
OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Mrs. Muuiins. My name is Durie B. Mullins. I am local office 
manager of the Division of Employment Service. Lately, here in 
eastern Kentucky, we have a hard time holding on to our identity 
as an employment office. We can understand how most of the public 
would come to think of us as “the unemployment office” or even as 
“the unemployed office.” But in recent years even our employers 
often refer to the office as the “unemployment office.” 

We are hoping—with hope—that in the near future changes will 
develop that will make it possible for eastern Kentucky employers 
to call our office and say, “Could you have me 25, 75, or 175 extra 
men ready for work Monday morning?” instead of saying, “Mrs. 
Mullins, how many more claims can John Doe draw against my reserve 
account ?” 

I came to work in the Pikeville office in January of 1943. At that 
time, the office was hiring new workers in order to try to fill employer 
orders for men. The unemployment-insurance side of our job was 
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so small that we had one man serving several eastern Kentucky coun- 
ties. He came to our office either 2 or 3 days a week, and I’ve seen 
stay a whole day and take 2 or 3 claims. This continued to be the 
case for about my first 4 years. 

Senator Neely, I’m sure you have heard this before, but eastern 
Kentucky is a one-industry area. We sink or swim on coal. The 
figures I’m about to present, I think, will show that we are about to 
hit bottom. As eastern Kentuckians, our one purpose here is to 
try to get jobs for our people and bring back an economy that will 
let us live on a par with other areas in the United States, or even in 
the State of Kentucky. 

These figures are based on statistical reports for six eastern Ken- 
tucky counties, usually thought of as the eastern Kentucky coalfield. 

Senator Neezy. Are all six counties coal-producing counties ? 

Mrs. Muturns. Yes, sir. They are Floyd, Harlan, Johnson (which 
doesn’t have as much), Letcher, Perry, and Pike. In December 1950, 
we had employment of 49,747 workers, and 38,714 of these workers 
were in mining and quarrying. In December 1951, we had 45,636 
workers, 35,184 of these workers were in mining and quarrying. In 
December 1952, we dropped to 39,676 workers, with 20,038 in mining 
and quarrying. In December 1953, we drop to 35,442 workers, with 
24,987 in mining and quarrying. In June 1954, we had 31,517 work- 
ers, with 21,797 in mining and quarrying. From December 1950 to 
June 1954, we lost 18,230 workers, and 16,917 of these workers were in 
mining and quarrying. 

Wages paid in covered employment in these counties in all industries 
the first quarter of 1952 totaled $37,861,564. Mining and quarrying 
totaled $31,418,276. In the second quarter of 1954 (the latest availabe 
figures) , total wages dropped to $26,330,616, and mining and quarrying 
dropped $19,969,025. This means a drop of $11,530,948 in all indus- 
tries per quarter from 1952 to 1954, and $11,449,251 of this drop was 
in mining and quarrying. Since.eastern Kentucky, comparatively 
speaking, has very little quarrying, the figures just quoted represent 
lost wages in the mining industry. 

Senator Nretry. Do you happen to know how many miners are 
unemployed in the counties you have mentioned ? 

Mrs. Muuurns. We have that figure coming. Pike County is the 
biggest county, as you know, in Kentucky, and as an office area Pike- 
ville services Pike County only. Most other local office areas serve 2, 
3, 4, and sometimes 6 counties, but we here in eastern Kentucky serve 
only 1 county. 

Senutor Neety. Is it true that this is the largest county in the United 
States east of the Mississippi ? 

Mrs. Muttrns. I wouldn’t be sure about that. It is the largest in 
Kentucky. I think the last statistics I had coming to me, Pike County 
is paying more unemployment than any other office in the area, wit 
the exception of Paducah and Louisville. 

In December 1950, we had covered employment in Pike County, 
11,034 workers, 8,720 in mining and quarrying. These figures are here 
and will be presented to you. I’m going to drop to June 1954. We 
had 6,961 workers in June 1954, with 4,898 in mining and quarrying. 
Mining and quarrying in December 1950, totaled 8,720, but in June 
we were down to 4,898. We lost in Pike County from 1950 to June 
1954, 4,073 workers. 
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Senator Nerry. That was almost 50 percent of those working in 
1950? 

Mrs. Muuurns. Yes, sir. ' 

Wages paid in Pike County in covered employment further point 
out the lowering of our economic level. In the first quarter of 1952, 
Pike County covered wages totaled $9,520,113 in all industries. In 
mining and quarrying, wages totaled $8,887,331. By the second quar- 
ter of 1954, wages in all industries had dropped to $5,315,333, and 
mining and quarrying dropped to $3,933,954. This was a total drop in 
Ww for the county of $4,204,770, and in mining and quarrying a drop 
of $3,953,357. 

This one was a little hard. When we started trying to compile 
figures on unemployment in this area, we had to stop and think several 
times of how we were going to be able to arrive at a figure. There 
aren’t any statistics I can quote that will actually be a true picture of 
unemployment in eastern ‘Kastee . The reason for this is that we 
lose contact with a lot of the men. We keep in our file the man’s work 
application for 30 days, and if he comes into the employment office 
within 30 days, that application card is dated and kept in the active 
file. If he doesn’t come to the office for 30 days, or 45 days, his appli- 
cation card is taken from the active and placed in the inactive file. 

Senator NEELyY. Is it the general supposition he has found employ- 
ment somewhere else ? 

Mrs. Muuuiins. No; I’m going to say it isn’t always true. While 
he reports for unemployment benefits, he must have an active work 
application on file. His card is kept active because he comes in every 
2 weeks to report. After John Jones has drawn out his unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits, he no longer has to report for unemployment. 
He will come back once, twice, or three times, and say, “Do you have 
any jobs today?” and after 3 or 4 visits with having to be told there’s 
nothing today and no hope for tomorrow, he gives up and doesn’t 
come back. This is why we have lost them. 

Senator NEELY. Would you personally know how the figures now 
compare with those in the same areas in the same conditions to which 
you have referred, fram the latter part of 1929 until the end of 
1932? I am asking you that for this reason: There was a witness 
before our subcommittee in Washington a few days ago and he testi- 
fied that the unemployment in your town or the city of Ashland, 
Ky., was more acute now than any time during the depression. 

Mrs. Muuuins. I just wouldn’t be able to say. I don’t have figures 
and I don’t have personal knowledge that would back it up. 

In December 1950 the Pikeville office had in our active file 1,734 
men, Prestonsburg had 976, Harlan had 1,938, and Hazard had 1,115. 
I have given you figures here through January 1951, June 1951, Decem- 
ber 1951, January 1952, June 1952, which I will skip because there 
isn’t too much change in there. In January 1953 Pikesville had 2,126, 
Prestonsburg had 1,168, Harlan had 1,522, and Hazard had 1,392, 
but then by January 1954, Pikesville had climbed to 3,577. I think 
we had about 80,000 population in our county, so you can see the per- 
centage of the workingmen who are actively seeking jobs, Prestons- 
burg had 2,043, Harlan had 2,704, and Hazard had 3,343. In January 
1955 we had climbed a little more. We had 3,626, Prestonsburg had 
2,345, Harland had 2,714, and Hazard had 2,886. 
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In a meeting not too long back, we had quite a discussion about 
what we could estimate. I said I figured 30 percent more than we 
had a record of. The figures I am giving you is an estimated 30 
percent. That would give us 4,954 workers in Pike County, Pres- 
tonsburg 2,836, Harlan 3,983, and Hazard 4,442, a total of 16,215 
unemployed workers in the eastern Kentucky coalfields, and we are 
sure that is conservative. I have with me here the figures of what 
it is costing unemployment insurance. Would that be of interest? 

Senator Neevy. Yes. I think you might file that as an exhibit with 
your testimony. 

Mrs. Muutuins. The tables I have brought with me are for the year 
1955. I told you a moment ago that the Pikeville office is paying 
unemployment insurance in excess of any office area in 1955, with the 
exception of Paducah and Louisville. In January 1955, the Harlan 
office paid out $112,692. This was at the rate of $22.44 a week to the 
claimant. Hazard paid out $159,741 at the rate of $22.50 a week. 
A claimant may draw as much as $28 a week and he may draw as little 
as $8 in the Pikeville area. 

Senator Neety. Could you estimate roughly to what extent your 
unemployed miners have already exhausted their unemployment insur- 
ance in this neighborhood ? 

Mrs. Muturys. I’m afraid I would have to say, conservatively speak- 
ing, that almost half of them have. 

Senator NEELY. Do you happen to know about what percent of the 
people of this State are now receiving surplus-food commodities from 
the Government ? 

Mrs. Mutiins. I don’t have that figure, but I believe someone else 
does have it. 

Senator Negety. One witness has stated approximately 15 percent 
of all the people in Kentucky are now receiving surplus food from the 
Government. That compares with about 1214 perceit in West Vir- 
ginia. In the State of Pennsylvania, with a population of more than 
10 million, 9.7 percent of that great Commonwealth are now existing 
on Federal-provided surplus food commodities, and until about 2 
months ago it was 3 percent larger than that. But Kentucky has 
recently passed West Virginia in that matter. According to the 
figures before this committee, Kentucky is now suffering more from 
unemployment in proportion to its population than any other State. 

Mrs. Muuttis. I think you will have that statement borne out in 
later testimony. 

Senator Neety. We had them from your very distinguished Con- 

essman, Mr. Perkins, but I am just wondering if you personally 

ave any information on that here. 

Congressman Perrxtns. I think the figure for those receiving sur- 
plus commodities was 12 percent. 

Senator Neety. I wonder if you have any knowledge of why these 
miners are unemployed and your operators are not making any 

rofits. You know any reason why there is this slump in the coal 
usiness ? 

Mrs. Muuirns. The statements that we usually hear from our 
claimants, and that is about the only persons, and they say that we 
have lost our orders. The cause of fitting orders, I wouldn’t be able 
to state. 
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Senator Neety. Have you any information as to the amount of fuel 
oil that is being imported into this country on the coal industry? 

Mrs, Moutirns No; I don’t have that. 

Something has taken our market. We just don’t have the market, 
but I am not in position to say what has taken it. I just wouldn’t 
know. But we do know what some of the results are, and you are 
going to say and some other people are going to say, “What is the 
meaning of all these figures you have quoted?” Someone will say, 
“What ‘to all these figures prove?” To Shien of us who live and hope 
to go on living in eastern Kentucky, they paint some pretty vivid 
pictures. They mean poorly filled lunch Cackete for our school- 
children, and you will be told later, no lunch buckets in lots of cases. 
They mean lowered living standards in 50 percent of our homes. Try 
stretching $28 a week over territory saeilty covered by $75 or $100 
per week, and that $28 is available for only 26 weeks out of 52. They 
mean that our young men and women, as the finish school, must go into 
Ohio, Michigan, or some other State in order to earn a living. They 
mean that from 40 percent to 50 percent of our people are depending in 
some measure on our social programs to set their standard of living. 
Without our social programs, and this is a personal statement from 
observation over a period of 5 or 6 years, in my opinion Pike County, 
at least, would be pretty close to our depression stages that you 
referred to awhile ago. To take out the money brought in through aid 
to dependent children, public assistance, and social security, we would 
have very little left. 

Senator Nrety. Madam, am I justified in believing that you believe 
you should have some relief? 


Mouttrns. It is my belief, and we, as a people, are ees 
f en- 


help you can give to the task of bringing jobs back to eastern 
tucky, which would be appreciated. en we had all of our miners 
working, we didn’t need anything. We are sinking or swimming as 
coal goes up or down. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mrs. Mullins. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the chairman, with great pleasure, recog- 
nizes a distinguished Congressman from this district. I want to say 
that during the long years I spent in Washington, 10 years in the 
House and about 23 in the Senate, I have not known a more faithful 
representative of his people, or one who more sincerely strives to serve 
his constituents than your own Congressman Perkins. Although he 
has heretofore testified at some length in Washington, the chairman 
will be delighted to have him make any statement, or by repetition. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative Perkins Thank you, Senator Neely. I don’t care to 
take up the time of the witnesses who have gone to much trouble to 
gather the facts to present here today, because as you stated, I have 
testified at length. This problem has given me great concern for many 
years. The dumping of residual oil at the rate of approximate] 
450,000 barrels daily over a period of years certainly has had its ef- 
fect on the coal market all over this country. I have taken the posi- 
tion, and we all know we must have a reciprocal trade program, but 
this is a dumping program, and I have argued that all along, and this 
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year in the House of Representatives we were short one vote sending 
the bill back to committee, and to me that meant if that bill had gone 
back to the Ways and Means Committee, we would have obtained 
some relief. Now that bill is pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee, and I am certainly hopeful with the factual data that 
your subcommittee gathers in this area and takes back to Washington, 
that the Senate will take a new look and provide some import quotas 
to stop this dumping program. 

Now most of this oil is coming from Venezuela, and the operators, 
the people that have lost their markets, tell me that the utilities— 
you can take Edison—they purchase the coal or oil, whichever they 
can obtain the cheapest, and invariably they always obtain this 
residual oil. 

There are a lot of other reasons, Senator, for this unemployment in 
this area, as I stated before your committee. One of the foremost 
reasons is that we are confronted with the excessive freight rate in 
getting our coal to market. From a long-range viewpoint, the great- 
est relief for the benefit of this whole area would be the making of the 
rivers navigable. Within the past 2 months we have had flash floods 
here in eastern Kentucky, and over in the Williamson area the 
damage there was the greatest on the Tug Fork of Big Sandy. Those 
floods point up the need for reservoirs in the area that we could use 
not only to protect us from these floods that did hundreds of thousands 
of dollars damage, but also to furnish us industrial water. 

Kentucky today has an average of about 9.5 percent insured unem- 
ployment, and that doesn’t take into consideration a lot of exhaustions 
that the distinguished lady mentioned here. The figure is really much 
higher than 9.5 percent; however, other industrial areas contribute 
to that figure. 

There are more men unemployed today in these coal-producing 
counties than were employed from 1929 to 1933. Of course, we have 
more purchasing power because of the social programs that the dis- 
tinguished lady mentioned, supplemented by veterans’ benefits. 

Now, then, all of our young people are leaving this area and it is 
more pronounced every year. And going around in these mining 
communities, and I was in some 4 or 5 mining communities yes- 
terday, a high percentage of the miners above the age of 45 in this 
whole district are now unemployed. That creates a special problem, 
because unless those men have some special training in some particular 
field, when they go away to Indiana or Michigan they are unable to 
obtain employment. This morning I picked up a man coming down 
Jones Fork who is 51 years of age, who had traveled Ohio and Mich- 
igan and was unable to find a job; he had been unemployed ever since 
the Elk Horn Coal Corp. ceased its operations. 

Now I hope that with this data ia will gather here, first-hand, that 

ou will be able to do a better selling job in Washington than I have 
oa able to do to help convince the Senate that all is not going well 
all over the country, that we have these areas that must receive some 
special consideration, and unless we do receive some special considera- 
tion, the people in eastern Kentucky, this is just the beginning of con- 
dition today, in my judgment, as to what will follow. 

I don’t care, Senator, to make any further remarks. I certainly 
hope that these hearings will be very beneficial. 

Benatot Nrety. Thank you very much, Congressman Perkins, 
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STATEMENT OF F. BRUCE BOTTS, SUPERVISOR OF THE DIVISION 
OF COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION FOR THE KENTUCKY DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Borts. Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen : 

Iam F. Bruce Botts, of Morehead, Ky. I am supervisor of the divi- 
sion of commodity distribution for the Kentucky Department of Agri- 
culture, a position I have held since that division, known as commodity 
distribution, was created some 6 years ago. 

Prior to June 1949 there were four agencies within the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky distributing surplus foods. Each agency had a 
separate contract and put forth a great effort to service the people with 
United States Department of Agriculture foods within their areas, 
as defined by their individual contracts. Quite naturally the 4 
agencies’ services did overlap and some groups who were eligible under 
the law were not covered by either of the 4 agencies’ contracts, and 
therefore failed to receive food. 

Kentucky State officials were interested in seeing every eligible 
person residing within the State of Kentucky receive his just share 
of the United States Department of Agriculture foods. Officials of 
the United States Department of Agriculture were interested in 
cutting down on unnecessary paper work. Therefore, after a series 
of meetings between Kentucky State officials and representatives of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the contracts with 
the four above mentioned agencies were concluded, and on July 1, 
1949, the division of commodity distribution was created and desig- 
nated as the centralized agency to handle all United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture foods within the State of Kentucky. The di- 
vision of commodity distribution is operating under a cooperative 
agreement executed by the Kentucky Commissioner of Agriculture 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. Our division has 
three major objectives. (1) To help make the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s price support program effective by furnishing 
price outlets for agrieultural commodities purchased under man- 
datory price support operations; (2) to encourage the domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities and in the long run create an 
expanded market for farm products, and (3) to implement the nu- 
tritional agricultural objectives of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. 

The United States Department of Agriculture makes commodities 
available to the division which, in turn, distributes them to eligible 
public and nonprofit schools; State, county and municipal supported 
eleemosynary institutions; summer camps; and welfare recipients, 
according to the number of people served by each individual agency. 
The Federal Government pays the freight on all shipments from the 

point of origin to the point of destination. Most all shipments are 
made in carload lots with two stops allowed for each shipment. Any 
expense involved from the point where the car is spotted is to be paid 
by the recipient agencies sharing in that car. 

There are two main classes of foods made available to the Ken- 
tucky Department of Agriculture by the United States Departinent 
of Agriculture for distribution to eligible recipients. One class of 
food is known as “Section 6 Commodities.” 

62617—55——37 
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Senator Nee.y. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Borrs. Section 6 refers to the National School Lunch Act as 
enacted in 1945, as amended, saying that certain amounts of money 
appropriated to carry out the National School Lunch Program may 
be used to purchase foods with, and only those who are participating 
in the National School Lunch Program are eligible to receive section 
6 foods. That may or may not be a surplus food. 

Senator Negety. Does that have any reference to the kind of food, 
whether it is potatoes, meat, beans, or what? 

Mr. Borrts. It’s to help supplement the nutritional value of other 
foods that may be given under the price support program. 

The class of commodities which we are interested in today are re- 
ferred to as “Section 32 Commodities.” Section 32 refers to that sec- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, as amended and 
related legislation, which provides that an amount equal to 30 — 
of the annual United States custom eee may be used by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for surplus removal programs. The main pur- 
pose of the commodity distribution program under section 32 is to 
help utilize a part of the agricultural surpluses as food for human 
consumption. All schools, charitable institutions, child care centers, 
nonprofit summer camps and welfare recipients share in these foods. 
Persons or families receiving the following types of assistance may be 
certified to receive commodities : 

. Direct relief. 

. Old age assistance. 

. Aid to the blind. 

. Aid to dependent children. 

. Any similar category of assistance. 

. Persons or families certified by the fiscal courts as being in need 
whether or not they receive any other form of assistance. 

Our division enters into contracts with county fiscal courts to fur- 
nish said fiscal courts with foods according to the number of individ- 
uals certified as being in need of surplus foods. I cannot do that 
because the fiscal court is the legal governing body of the county 
and they know their people better than any of us down at Frankfort. 
At no time has the Federal Government intended to furnish foods 
to meet all the nutritional requirements of a person or family. These 
foods are intended to supplement family food urchases. 

From July 1949 to July 1953, distribution of Federal foods to needy 
families was hardly in existence. I can recall that near the end of 
a long coal strike that in February 1950, we allocated five cars of 
Irish potatoes to needy families, that is, within the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. 

From the beginning of July 1953 up until the present time, welfare 
distribution has increased by leaps and bounds. From July 1953 
to February 1954, the State of Kentucky had only eight counties 
receiving food for 3,356 individuals. 

From February 1954 to June 30, 1954, twenty-four eastern Ken- 
tucky counties serving 163,661 people received the following com- 
modities : 

Creamery butter, 30 carloads, 900 cases per car, and the total whole- 
sale value of those 30 cars of creamery butter was $630,720; 45 cars 
of canned beef and gravy and each of those cars contained 800 cases 
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and each case contained 24 2-pound cans, a total wholesale value of 
$792,000. During that same period the needy families in the State 
of Kentucky received 5 cars of dried beans and each car contained 
700 bags, 100 pound bags, and the total wholesale value of those 5 cars 
was $43,330. During that same period, from February 1 to June 30, 
1954, the needy families of Kentucky received 29 cars of cheddar 
cheese, each car containing 400 drums and each drum weighed ap- 
proximately 70 pounds. ‘The total wholesale value of those 29 cars 
of cheddar cheese was $397,880. During the same period of time 
needy families in the State of Kentucky received 22 cars of processed 
cheese, each car containing 1,000 cases and each case containing 
65-pound loaves of cheese, and the total wholesale value of those 
22 cars of processed cheese was $297,000. During the same period 
of time needy families of Kentucky received 11 cars of dried milk 
and each car contained 667 cases and had a total wholesale value of 
$79,239.60. During the same period of time the needy families in 
the State of Kentucky received 14 cars of shortening. Each car 
contained 800 cases and each case contained 12 3-pound cans, with a 
total wholesale value of $100,800. During that same period of time 
we received 54 cars of Irish potatoes. Each car contained 360 100- 
pound bags and had a wholesale value of $48,600. In other words, 
from February to June 30, 1954, 24 eastern Kentucky counties received 
commodities at a total wholesale value of $2,389,569.60. 

The next period which I will give you will cover from July 1954 
to April 1955. I would like to say here that due to the L & N strike 
we have been unable during the month of March to properly service 
the recipients in the Cumberland valley and in the Kentucky River 
valley, because those areas are serviced only by the L & N Railroad. 

From July 1954 to April 1, 1955, 24 eastern Kentucky counties 
serving 207,000 people received the following commodities: 

I would like to say that at this time potatoes were not available and 
the Federal Government quit buying beef and the beef supply was 
exhausted, or the figure would be much larger than what it actually 
is. During that period from July 1954 to April 1, 1955, we received 
creamery butter in the amount of 65 cars, with a total wholesale value 
of $1,216,800; canned beef and gravy, we could only receive 30 cars 
for the reason given while ago, with a total wholesale value of $594,000. 
We received 78 cars of dried beans, with a total wholesale value of 
$675,948; 108 cars of processed cheese with a total wholesale value 
of $1,458,000; 63 cars of dried milk, with a total wholesale value of 
$453,826.80; 38 cars of shortening with a total wholesale value of 
$284,886, and 6 cars of rice, 800 bags per car, 50 pounds per bag, with 
a total wholesale value of $26,880. In other words, in that period of 
time here, we received $4,710,340.80 worth of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture foods. 

Today, there are 43 out of the 120 counties receiving donated foods 
for needy families. Each month we have each county to give us 
a monthly report, which we send to our area office at Atlanta. Our 
division report for the month of March shows that 250,000 individuals 
were certified as being eligible to receive Federal foods. That same 
report will show that 243,000 individuals actually did receive Federal 
commodities during the month of March, and that 207,000 of those 
who did receive foods for the month of March were concentrated in 
eastern Kentucky. 
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Senator Neety. What percent of your population is that, Mr. Botts? 
Mr. Borrs. Slightly over 13 percent. 
Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Botts. 


STATEMENT OF SAM CADDY, JR., SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR 
DISTRICT 30, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Cappy. My name js Sam Caddy, Jr. I am secretary-treasurer 
for District 30, United Mine Workers of America. 

During the ‘past several years we have witnessed a serious decline 
in employment in eastern Kentucky. One-half of the coal mines 
operating during 1949 in this State have now ceased operations. Of 
the 22,000 coal miners employed in 1949 in District No. 30, less than 
10,000 now hold jobs. 

We have witnessed a usurpation of the fuel market in America by 
foreign residual oil extending unemploy ment and its accompanying 
ills to vast numbers of Kentucky miners, and the curtailment of a 
basic industry necessary to the protection and development of our 
country. 

Specifically, 1949 figures from the State Department of Mines and 
Minerals show 76,821 coal miners employed in the State. Final 1953 
figures show 46,780 coal miners employed, or a decrease of approxi- 
mately 39 percent. 

The 1949 figures from the same source reveal 5,041 coal miners in 
the State. Final 1953 figures show only 2,214, and the trend has con- 
tinued to this date. 

The disaster to our economy has been eased by the distribution of 
surplus Government commodities. Over 200,000 persons in Kentucky 
have qualified for assistance from this source. 

Unemployment compensation has provided a temporary relief. 
Over 30,000 citizens in Kentucky now subsist on this relief. 

However, nothing is said of the inadequacies in the diet proffered in 
the food distribution program of the additional 30,000 persons who 
have exhausted their benefits under the U nemployment Compensation 
law; of the 18,000 boys and girls who become 18 years of age in Ken- 
tucky annually, many of whom would enter our labor force. 

The throttling of the coal industry by the introduction of foreign 
fuel produced under substandard conditions is felt by the banker and 
the business man, the grocer and the merchant in these communities 
in eastern Kentucky. Pike County alone, which has suffered a 37.3 
percent decrease in general employment, has suffered a 39.9 percent 
decrease in the amount in the pay envelopes of its citizenry. The 
per capita income is now $844 as saauen to a national average of 
$1,709. This loss in purchasing power is necessarily extended to all 
components of our economic community. 

Unemployment in our mining communities is at depression levels 
and becoming increasingly desperate. The irony is apparent as we 
bolster foreign economies to the detriment of our own, as we send 
moneys and foodstuffs to far off lands while patriots hunger. 

These Kentuckians are the people who produced the coal to make 
the sinews of two great wars, who made a major contribution to the 
ranks of our fighting men. These are the descendants of a pioneer 
people who tamed a wilderness, who produced the rival leadership 
in the war between the North and South. These people have con- 
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tributed to our national leadership and inscribed the pages of American 
history. They are entitled to jobs and the material blessings of the 
age, not handouts and enforced competition with a coolie-manned 
industry calculated to destroy their livelihood and inflict misery and 
poverty upon them and their children. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Caddy. Your statement 
has the complete concurrence of the subeommittee. 


STATEMENT OF LT. JAMES HILDRETH, SALVATION ARMY, 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Lieutenant Hiwpreru. My name is Lt. James Hildreth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, from Williamson, W. Va. 

I have been asked to report on the amount of people approaching 
me, especially in the way of asking for used clothing, an or things 
we distribute such as that. 

The first thing I would like to point out is this, that aside from the 
surplus foods distributed once a month, and they can only be dis- 
tributed once a month, we have granted in the past 3 months 107 
food orders to destitute families, and that has been in extreme cir- 
cumstances where there have been large families or where pox | could 
not get along with the surplus commodities they did receive, and where 
they came to the end of their means. 

The second thing, since January 1, 1955, we have issued 3,689 gar- 
ments of clothing to people of this area—that includes Pike and Mingo 
areas—to the people who did not have the money to replace the 
clothing which they had worn out. 

Senator Nreery. What kind of clothing are you able to supply, 
Lieutenant? 

Lieutenant Hipreru. My means is pretty slim, especially at this 
time. Itis mostly used clothing. I might add this, if we had the cloth- 
ing, this could be tripled or even more so, because of the needs. 

Senator Neery. You can only supply about one-third of the 
demand ? 

Lieutenant Hitpreru. That’s right. The third thing I would like 
to point out is this. In addition to the clothing, we have given 122 

airs of shoes since January 1. I would like to add this, which might 

ave some bearing, or some initial bearing. We are planning within 
the very immediate future to establish an office here in Pikeville, es- 
pecially for this area, because we believe the need is that great. 

Senator Nery. Is that being supplied from Williamson ? 

Lieutenant Hitpreru. Yes, it’s being supplied from Williamson. 


_ STATEMENT OF CLEDIS TURNER, GARRETT, KY. 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman and members of this honorable com- 
mittee : 

My name is Cledis Turner. My address is Garrett, Ky. I am a for- 
mer employee of the Elk Horn Coal Corp., Mine No. 328, Wayland, 
Ky. I am the father of 15 children, all living. Five years ago this 
mine was employing approximately 700 men; however, this mine 
had reduced the working force by approximately 200 before it was 
closed down permanently July 17, 1954. 
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At Glo, Ky., a neighboring mine, there were 150 men employed ; at 
Perter mine, Lackey, Ky., there were 350 men working; at Goose 
Creek mine, Hueysville, Ky. there were 200 men working. In addi- 
tion to this working force, there were several hundred truck mines em- 
ploying from 2 to 15 men each. All these mines were located within 
a few miles of Wayland where I worked. Today there are less than 
100 men working in the vast labor force mentioned above. 

I am wondering if you gentlemen can comprehend the effect of this 
catastrophe upon our community. We have made the best of a bad 
situation. Our women are in some instances working gratis in order 
that the school-lunch program will not be abandoned. Our local 
union officers have assisted the certifying agent in signing up and 
disbursing the free commodities sent in by the Government; how- 
ever, these commodities are entirely inadequate and actual hunger is 
stalking our mining communities. 

Will you please bear with me while I cite a few human interest 
stories of things that are happening to us? 

In one of our neighboring schools, one of the grade pupils was 
caught foraging in empty cans for food, by the high school pupils. I 
made a personal investigation of this case and was told by the 
mother that they did not have the 25 cents for the lunch at school and 
saw no way of getting it. At last reports, other children were cheer- 
fully dividing their lunch with this kid. 

My oldest son, who teaches school, recently loaned one of his buddies, 
who is unemployed, a suit of clothes to wear to the funeral of a relative. 

Our family doctor has told me that many of his cases coming to 
the hospital are undernourished to the extent that they have to be hos- 
pitalized in many instances. 

Recently, a story of a father who carried his baby into the office 
of an undertaker to ask if he would bury the child, the undertaker 
told him and he would and asked, “Where is the child?” The father 
handed the man the dead baby that he had carried several miles on 
foot, because he had no money for transportation. 

I also wish to point out that within 5 minutes’ walk of any court- 
house in eastern Kentucky, this one here included, you can find hunger. 
It is not the hunger of lazy or indolent people, but hunger of people 
who would gladly line up for work at the toot of any industrial 
whistle. In fact, our chief item of export for the last several years 
has been the flowers of our State’s manhood and womanhood, our 
young people who have ~ North. Our land is not a farmland; 
in fact, in my county of Floyd, with 53,000 population, there is not 
a half dozen farms where one could make a living on farming alone. 

We have traveled far and wide seeking employment, only to be 
rebuffed on account of age, 40 or over. Our hills are denuded of all 
timber big enough to make a mine prop, trees as large as a man’s leg. 

Gentlemen, unless we get some roliet in the form of jobs, not com- 


modities, our society, as we have always known it, is in danger of 
breaking down completely. We cannot maintain our PTA’s in our 
schools, our churches and lodges when the economic bloodstream of our 
community isdried up. I mean that our mine payrolls have vanished. 

We look to the future with fervent prayers and hope that something 
can be done in our seat of government to alleviate these conditions, and 
this is my humble petition as a citizen, exercising my constitutional 
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rights, to help us in our troubles. It’s jobs we want gentlemen, and 
not charity. 

Senator Neeiy. Thank you very much, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Bloomer, proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF B. R. BLOOMER, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Bioomer. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: The unem- 
ployed miners in District 30, United Mine Workers of America, in 
number, have grown to the staggering figure of 10,119 since No- 
vember 1952. This number is confined to the mines in Dis- 
trict 30 only. It doesn’t cover the entire State of Kentucky. These 
men have no source of income other than their unemployed insurance, 
which is exhausted at the end of 6 months, and as far as the economical 
statistics set up by the State Department and other unemployed records 
kept by the State and Government, after their 6 months of unem- 
ployed insurance is drawn out, they no longer appear on their lists 
as unemployed. They virtually fade out of existence, as far as statis- 
tics are concerned. However, these men have families of hungry 
children. 

Their next source to turn to is what is known as surplus food com- 
modities, and they are issued in an amount that would not sustain 
life for any one individual. Namely, they give 2 pounds of butter, 2 
pounds of beans, 2 pounds of cheese, 1 pound of dried milk, one-half 
pound of shortening per person, for a month. They sometimes give 
rice, 1 pound per a. Usually it is 5 items, however, sometimes 
it gets up to at least 7 items, and in no case do they have any 
bread, meal or flour. I am informed that this same Government gives 
meal and flour and breadstuffs to foreign governments and people 
who do not pay taxes in this country. These people live in coal camps 
and do not own their own property, and in many cases where coal 
camps have been abandoned by the companies and no longer operate 
their mines, the electric powerline which services deep-well pumps that 
pump the water for the entire community, has been disconnected and 
those pumps have been stopped. The people do not have the money 
to pay the power company in order to keep the power connected, and 
as a result these former employees of these coal companies, who still 
live in their camps, have to carry their drinking water for one-half 
mile or more from private-owned wells or water systems. 

These men, when making application for the pittance food commod- 
ities, are asked questions as to owning property, farms or gardens, 
with no provision made in their issuing commodities for seeds to 
pom a garden or any way of preparing to raise some of their own 

ood commodities. 

We are at a loss to know why this Government cannot furnish seeds. 
Even in the last depression, better known to most coal miners as the 
Hoover depression, unemployed people were issued Government seeds 
in order to raise some of their own fresh vegetables. We believe that 
this should be done now in order to help relieve the deplorable condi- 
tions of the unemployed. 

Senator Nrety. Do you remember the conditions that existed during 
the depression about which you have spoken ? 

Mr. Bioomer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Neer. How do the present conditions in your neighbor- 
hood compare with those of the period to which you have just referred ? 

Mr. Boomer. I believe they are worse now. The cost of living is 
somewhat higher than it was then. There was a possible chance of 
obtaining a job somewhere then. Nowadays in the coal mines, there 
is an idle panel. It is impossible to get a man a job, because there 
is an existing idle panel at that mine now, and that applies to all of 
them. Your unemployed people were issued Government seeds then 
in order to raise their own vegetables. We believe that this should 
be done now in order to help relieve the deplorable conditions of the 
unemployed which has resulted in our coal mines in district 30 to the 
amount of 50 percent in many communities. We, the United Mine 
Workers, believe that this Government should stop the shipment of 
foreign oils into this country, which has displaced so many of the coal 
miners, and allow them to make an honest living by digging the coal 
to furnish the heat for this country and its own people, rather than 
accepting foreign fuels and depriving our people of a livelihood. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Bloomer. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BULLARD, PUBLISHER OF THE HAZARD 
HERALD, HAZARD, KY. 


Mr. Butvarp. My name is Fred Bullard. I am the publisher of 
the Hazard Herald at Hazard, Ky. 

Your committee, Senator, undoubtedly has had plenty of statistics 
on this matter of what residual oil has done and is doing to the coal 
industry, particularly as it relates to production and employment. 
As a matter of record, the field from which I come has been hit very 
hard. Since October 1952, 15 major rail mines have closed or ceased 
operation for one reason or another. Undoubtedly some of it has 
been due to the inroads made by cheap foreign oil into the fuel 
picture. It has been said that the current figures on the importa- 
tion of oil indicate that approximately 50 million tons of coal will 
be displaced during the current year. Looking at it from the miners’ 
point of view and the producers’, that represents 1 extra day in every 
10 if he had the opportunity to work, and I say that 1 extra day in 
every 10 would mean much, both to the miner and the producer. 

I would like to think about this just from one other standpoint. 
I haven’t heard all the testimony. I feel it probably has been men- 
tioned. May I repeat it, if it has, what this condition of unemploy- 
ment is doing to the thinking and appearance of the people involved. 
We all recognize that one of the basic principles upon which this 
country was founded and has grown was freedom of opportunity 
to work. We are bringing residual oil, for example, into our own 
Nation at the expense of people who want to work. Something is 
wrong with that setup. 

We recognize that in times like these the matter of unemploy- 
ment compensation and surplus food commodities are important. 
Unemployment compensation is, of necessity, a temporary stopgap. 
Surplus food is very important, but, as brought out by one of the 
other witnesses, it is far from adequate to meet the needs of the 
people and their families. They have little or no income. What 
the people need is the opportunity to work. They need some pro- 
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vision which will enable them to earn a dollar by their own toil. 
The American people, and I speak for my own people, and I’m sure 
the people of eastern Kentucky are no different from any people of 
this Nation and a proud Nation, they want to hold their heads high 
with the feeling they earn what they receive. ‘They want to provide 
for themselves and their families, not in a form of standing in food 
lines or unemployment compensation, and they can’t possibly continue 
to feel that way. 

I believe that is all, sir. 

Senator Neery. Thank you very much, Mr. Bullard. 


STATEMENT OF 0. 8S. BATTEN, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Barren. My name is O. 8S. Batten, engineer, Pikeville, Ky.; 
been here since 1923. 

I am materially concerned with the situation we have at the 
present time in the coal industry. I doubt very seriously if there 
is @ man or woman that would have words to describe the condi- 
tions that exist in the areas of unemployment at this time. Take, 
for example, Marrowbone Creek in Pike County, and similar situa- 
tions on Pond Creek, and throughout these 6 or : counties. To look, 


you cannot tell what the story is, but when it comes to the point that 
your children are going to school hungry and improperly clothed, 
what can we expect in the future? 

We talk about residual oil and the economy of Venezuela, possibly 
to keep Venezuela out of the Communist column. Just what are we 
doing with our own people in regard to communism while supporting 
Venezuela, and has something happened to our coal business since 


that ? 

Here is a graph which I worked up very hurriedly a few days ago, 
which is self-explanatory. I know you have this information in the 
record. This graph takes the base year of 1947. I could take any 
other year. It was the high in coal production. The broken line 
marked “U.S. Energy” shows the relationship based on 1947, of the 
total energy consumed in the United States. The total energy con- 
sumed has increased over years from 1947. 

I have another line there that shows U.S. Energy from bituminous 
coal. That has gone down to about 55 percent from what it was in 
1947, the energy from your bituminous coal. At the same time our 
eastern aS tae mine employment, which I have worked up here 
on the five counties from the statistics put out by our department 
of mines, shows that our mine employment today is less than 50 per- 
cent of what it was in 1947. 

In 1947, Pike County had 12,390 men employed in the coal industry, 
Floyd County 9,121, Perry County 6,659, Letcher County 8,525, and 
Harlan 12,684. We had a total of 49,379 employed producing coal 
in those five counties in 1947. 

On this chart here I show a national production, it’s rather self- 
explanatory, and the production from fom county from 1947 to 1954, 
and I show the percentage of national production produced from each 
of these counties and national production produced by five counties. 
It is to be noted that we are not only losing, but we are losing our pro- 
portionate part of the national production. For example, Pike Coun- 
ty, in 1947, produced 2.2 percent of the national production. In 1954, 
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we only produced 1.4 percent of the national production. Comparing 
1954 employment in these 5 producing counties, we have 24,353 men 
employed in these 5 counties in 1954, in the production of bituminous 
coal. In 1947, we had 49,379 men employed in the coal production and 
in 1954 we had 24,353 men employed. Something did that and we 
feel that and are rather sure of. the fact that petroleum importation 
has displaced a great tonnage of our coal. 

There is one question I have never seen answered that I would like 
to have the answer to, and that is this. We know, say for example, 
that 30 million tons of coal annually has been replaced by this 
residual oil and that will average in and around $3 per ton. That is 
$90 million that we are losing in wages. I am not mentioning rail or 
the related employment in other industries, just taking the miners’ 
wages alone. Tt scoala like to know if the entire benefit to the Vene- 
ia Government from residual oil is equivalent to the $90 million. 

Senator Neery. I suppose you realize, Mr. Batten, that the loss be- 
ing sustained by the operators and coal miners is only a part of the 
story. Evidence before the committee is to the effect that the railroad 
companies are losing and will lose this year more than a million 
dollars, and the taxing units will lose between $40 million and $43 
million in taxes and other people cannot afford to bear that burden. 

Mr. Barren. I doubt very much that Venezuela is receiving a dollar 
benefit today for residual oil as compared with what we are losing 
in wages. Something has got to be done, and I don’t know of a 
better thing than the Neely amendment. I think that will help us 
materially. 

Senator Nreety. I presume you know that 16 other members of the 
Senate have joined in that amendment, and the 16 that have joined 
with me, the most of them are very prominent Members of the body, 
some of the most prominent in that body. 

Is there any doubt in your mind—and I am asking you because you 
have wide experience in this matter and you have been very active 
in preparing for this meeting here—is there any doubt in your mind 
that this cutthroat competition of foreign oils is very largely respon- 
sible for this distressing condition in the coal areas? 

Mr. Barren. There isn’t any question about that. I have statistics 
that proves it conclusively. I think they are already in the record 
and I didn’t want to take your time. 

(The graph referred to by Mr. Batten is filed with the committee.) 

Senator Sax. The Chair recognizes Mr. Henry Stumbo, county 
judge, Floyd County, Ky. - 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY STUMBO, COUNTY JUDGE, FLOYD 
COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. Srumpo. It has been pretty well covered here already, Senator. 

We here in eastern Kentucky depend on coal-mining industry for 
a livelihood and seems to me like it is a very sick industry right now 
and something should be done about it. 

I have with me our director of food surplus in Floyd County. 
If you wish to have the number of people receiving commodities in 
Floyd County, he has figures on that. 
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STATEMENT OF G. R. SPRADLIN, DIRECTOR OF FLOYD COUNTY 
WELFARE 


Mr. Sprapiin. I was called by telephone a few days and they 
just wanted me to bring some infossnadion up here and I didn’t expect 
to appear as a witness. 

=f wanted the number we had on our list as of November 1954 
and March 1955. The total number of eligible persons taken from 
the certified master list is 15,732 in Floyd County. Our number of 
public-assistance persons receiving commodities during the month 
was 2,094. The number of other certified needy persons receiving 
commodities during the month was 12,608. In March 1955 the total 
number of eligible persons taken from the certified master list was 
16,566, and the total number of certified needy persons during the 
month was 13,601, and the total number of public-assistance persons 
receiving commodities during the month was 2,471, or a total of 
16,072 that actually received the commodities in March. 

That is about all the information I have that they wanted. 

Representative Perkins. Mr. Spradlin, considering the fact that 
your coal production has increased in Floyd County for the first quar- 
ter of 1955 over the same comparable period in 1954, have you noticed 
any improvement in the employment situation ? 

r. Sprapuin. No. Our rolls are increasing every month. We 
have an average I'll say right now of eight applicants a day for com- 
modities. Taking off the active list people that have gone back to 
work or left Floyd County seeking work, they will run about 3 
families a day for the first 8 days of the month. 

Representative Perkins. Describe to the committee the living con- 
ditions, for instance, at Garrett and Wayland where the Elk Horn 
Coal Corp. used to employ more than 1,500 men, and today. 

Mr. Sprapiin. You can’t imagine unless you were there when every- 
one was working and go there now. It’s pitiful. And you go to 
Weeksbury; that is a ghost town like you see in the movies, nothing 
but a ghost town. There used to be thousands working and they are 
just dragging around there, nothing to do and nowhere to go, and 
actually on starvation. You can go any direction in Floyd County, 
and not go very far, and you find people on starvation ; there’s no ques- 
tion about it. I know they go to bed hungry at night. They want 
to work. They don’t want this food, but they are glad to get it, but 
they want to work for it. 

Representative Perkins. That condition is prevalent throughout 
Floyd County, a county that used to be very prosperous? 

Mr. Sprapurn. That’s right. 

Senator Nrety. How does the condition there now compare with 
the nie relative to employment back during the panic, 1929 to 
1933 

Mr. Sprapiin. Well, I was associated with the relief program they 
had from the time of its inception back in the thirties. I was associated 
with different programs, and I find that the conditions are worse now 
than they were at that time, and there are several reasons for that. 
At that time you could take a dollar and buy a lot more in proportion 
to what you buy for a dollar now, and the people that are out of a job, 
it doesn’t make any difference if it costs 10 cents or a dollar, they just 
don’t have the money to buy with. 
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Representative Perkins. Another question I think we have failed 
to clear up in the record. What percentage of the people in these 
mining communities, particularly where the mines have closed down, 
like Wayland, Garrett, Weeksbury, around Melvin; what percentage 
of the people that live in those communities are actually employed ? 

Mr. Sprapwtn. I’d say in those communities, outside of those that 
work in stores, and there are a few truck mines here and there that 
employ 2 or 8 people, I’d say 99 percent of them are unemployed. 

Representative Perkins. It will average better than 75 percent in 
all of these communities. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. Sprapiin. I don’t think there is any question about that. We 
keep a record of those that draw unemployment insurance; and if 
they have less than five in the family, the average worker in Floyd 
County drew about $23 a week, and some of them will draw the full 
limit of $28 a week, or $112 a month. If that person draws $112 
unemployment and has 5 or less in the family, we won’t give him 
commodities. So we keep a record of that. When his unemploy- 
ment insurance ceases, then he notifies us, and we put him on the 
commodity list, and I would say that at least 85 percent that we have 
on our rolls now have drawn out their unemployment insurance, so 
they have nothing. 

Representatve Pinkie: Then those men are unable to obtain em- 
ployment and they are in the community living from hand to mouth, 
just any way they can live? 

Mr. aéaauhan Yes, sir. A lot of them go to Ohio and Michigan 
to try to get jobs and they will go and maybe be gone 2 weeks and 
come back and say, “I couldn’t do no good,” and we put them back on. 

Representative Perkins. Have you observed that your men over 
50 are unable to obtain employment ? 

Mr. Sprapiin. They might as well not go elsewhere to look for 
work; they can’t get it. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Spradlin. 


STATEMENT OF DOUG HAYES, McDOWELL, KY. 


Mr. Hayes. Senator Neely, I will just stand here. I have no sta- 
tistics; all I have is personal knowledge of the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. I guess I know more people in the mountains of Kentucky 
than any other man today. I am up in years, and I have lumbered 
and logged in seven mountain counties. I am retired now on a pen- 
sion, and men come to me and say, “Senator Hayes, I believe you could 
get me a job,” maybe somebody from Knott County, Letcher County, 
or Pike County come to my place at McDowell, Ky. I live there, 
and I'll say, “I’ll see about it.” I go to Frankfort and I try to get 
them a job, and there’s no jobs for them. I delivered lumber and mine 
materials to Weeksbury, Wheelwright, Elk Horn Coal Corp. at Way- 
land for years, Turner Elkhorn, and they went down and I had to 
quit and my men had to quit and I sold out. I saw what was coming. 

I personally know that there are children out of school, and there 
are men out of work today that worked for me and in the mines, and 
they had to take their children away from school, couldn’t buy clothes 
and couldn’t buy food. 

Maybe the people in Washington wonder why us people can’t live 
up here on farming. We have no farms. Our lands are all washed 
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off and gone and it doesn’t produce anything. I believe more people 
are suffering today in my county than I ever did see for the want of 
work and something to do. It doesn’t hurt a man my age; it’s young 
men with families that is wanting to work, and they can’t get werk 
and their families are suffering and they can’t go to school and can’t 
get what they want, and it’s just too bad. 

I’m going to make a suggestion to our Government this week that 
we have a special session and raise from 26 weeks to 40 weeks our un- 
employment pay so the boys can live until something is done for us 
at Washington. We have several million dollars in the treasury 
and we can get by with it, and if the governor will do it, which I don't 
know that he will, but that would be one thing that would help the 
boys in the mountains of Kentucky and through this area where all 
the mines are down. Knowing it personally, as I do throughout the 
mountains, it hurts me, and I would go to Washington if I could help 
out. 

Thank you kindly, Senator Neely. 

Senator Nerty. Is there anyone else that would like to say some- 
thing here? f 


STATEMENT OF MAT COMBS, REPRESENTATIVE OF DISTRICT 30, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Comps. I am a representative of district 30, United Mine 
Workers. I handle the surplus food in Perry County. Last summer 
the program broke down on that surplus food, because the county 
court wouldn’t assist to supervise the program. Mr. Sam Caddy, our 


president, was enough to furnish me to help the county with the 
surplus food. I started aneling, the surplus food in that county in 


October and fed 14,811 people. Last month, in the month of March, 
I fed 20,434 people. That is our records in Perry County, and 
it’s still growing. 

Senator NzeLy. Would you mind telling whether you know the 
number to be certified for April, whether it will be greater or less than 
the month of March ? 

Mr. Comps. They will be greater. They have grown every month. 
We have some 6 or 7 surplus commodities we got in that county, but 
we don’t have any flour, we don’t have any meat, and we don’t have 
any of the basic things that a family would need to live on. The 
people that are drawing the ccmmodities, for the most part, are hard- 
working people that would work at any kind of work they could get. 

I left the mines in 1949 to go to work for the United Mine Workers, 
and the foreman I worked under at that time is now helping me sack 
beans to give to these other people and his own commodities himself. 
I can take any day that I distribute food in Perry County and walk 
down that line of people and I can pick out a crew of men that will 
handle any piece of machinery these mines is equipped with. Those 
people, back in war times, the mine owners would have sent for them, 
good men, men that are hard to replace. Those are the kind of people 
we are feeding, not a bunch of people looking for Government com- 
modities. They would rather have work, any kind of work, but just 
as these other people have testified to here, we have men going away 
and staying a week or 2 weeks and look for work until every cent 
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they have got is exhausted to make the trip on and they find no work 
and come back, and this situation in our county is the same as all in 
eastern Kentucky; it’s crippled. 

We have kids coming out of school, not getting an education, not 
being fed properly. I went in the army in 1942, and a lot of our 
people from here were turned down-n physical examinations, a lot 
of them turned down lack of education. The same will 
happen in years from now. It is a pitiful condition when people 
that want work are begging for work and can’t get it. I can read the 
papers. We are not uneducated. We see TV and we know that 
wheat and different stuff is being given to India and other countries. 
They are making by-products out of our butter to give to other coun- 
tries. We cannot understand why India should have wheat bought 
by the taxpayers’ money and make bread when it’s actually impossible 
for us at home to get one pound of that to eat. 

Senator Negty. I suppose you know the taxpayers are paying to 
have that wheat transformed into flour in an exchange form for people 
in foreign lands ? 

Mr. Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. Do you concur in the opinion that our first duty 
would be to provide flour for the hungry people of the United States 
and foreigners afterwards, not to the foreigners first and then to our 
own people in the United States? 

Mr. Comps. I do concur in that, Senator. Now I have here some 
pictures taken of my people over in Perry county, gathering to get 
these commodities. They are small, but they could be blown up to a 
larger size. 

Booklet of photographs referred to is filed with the committee.) 
nator Nrety. I think Senator Hayes wants to make other obser- 
vations. 

Mr. Hayes. My observation, when I spoke about the special session, 
is that I would see further, Senator Neely, before I talked to the 
Governor. I am interested in the unemployed miners and the manu- 
facturers, if we had any up here, and before I go any further in it, 
I will consult with my friends and the Senator, personally, and I will 
go along with whatever they think is best. 

Senator Nreeiy. Of course, the chair has nothing whatever to do 
with that matter, but he does say that Kentucky has a very distin- 
guished Governor, and I will do whatever he believes right about that. 

Senator Neexy. If there is no further testimony, this hearing will 
be adjourned. 

(Whereupon the committee recessed subject to the call of the chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lagpor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Williamson, W. Va. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. pursuant to call at the Mingo 
County Courthouse, Williamson, W. Va., Senator Matthew M. N _ 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Matthew M. Neely, Sanit of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Senator Neeiy. The purpose of this hearing today, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is to determine if possible the causes of the unemployment in 
this region, which I am sure you know has been publicized more or less 
for many, many months as one of the most distressed unemployment 
areas of the Nation. It is our hope that we may be able, after ascer- 
taining the cause of the unemployment in this area, to recommend to 
the Congress, and that the Congress will upon our recommendations, be 
able to enact laws or adopt measures that will relieve the distress in 
this and every other unemployment area in the country. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. C. C. Evans, manager of 
the Williamson office of the West Virginia Department of Employ- 
ment Security. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. EVANS, MANAGER OF THE WILLIAMSON, 
W. VA., OFFICE OF THE WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Evans. Thank you, Senator Neely. My name is C. C. Evans. 
I am manager of the Williamson office of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Employment eee ee I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
to appear at this anne, y work with the department of employ- 
ment security has caused me to be deeply conscious of the hunger and 
hardship caused by the unemployment in our area. Our hope is that 
the facts brought out in these hearings will result in actions that will 
alleviate the conditions which now exist. : 

Approximately 5,000 miners in the Williamson field have lost their 
jobs since January 1953, and comparatively few of them have been 
able to find other work here or elsewhere. As an illustration of this 
fact, about 200 former employees of Howard Collieries filed applica- 
tions for work and applied for unemployment insurance on March 2, 
1953. More than 100 of these same men applied for the second series 
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of benefits in March of 1954. Very few of these applicants had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining work of any kind. 

Our economy is entirely dependent upon coal mining. The loss of 
jobs by so many men, more than one-third of the total number of 
miners, has not only caused hardship and suffering of their families, 
but has caused stagnation of business and subsequent layoffs in sub- 
sidiary occupations. 

The change of employment conditions can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: In 1952, when an employer called our office for a mine 
foreman often one could not be found. During the last 12 months we 
have had as high as 75 mine foremen in our active application file. At 
the present time we have 50 foremen listed as unemployed and seeking 
work. 

In the year of 1953 we had a total of 2,283 applications for work 
filed in our office, or an average of 190 per month. In 1954 we had a 
total of 3,123, or an average of 260 per month. 

Our average monthly active applications for work filed for the year 
1953 was 553, and for 1954 it was 1,601. New claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance in 1953 totaled 3,994, and 1954, 6,446. Total num- 
ber of claims filed in 1953 was 17,705, and in 1954 it was 43,620. A 
further breakdown of layoffs in the mining industry and of applica- 
tions for work, together with unemployment insurance claims, is added 
as supplementary to this statement. 

Senator Neery. Mr. Evans, will you please repeat those figures of 
the number of claims filed in 1953 and for 1954? 

Mr. Evans. The total number of claims filed in 1953 was 17,705, 
and for 1954 it was 43,620. 

Senator Neety. An increase of considerably more than 100 percent ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; in fact, almost 200 percent. 

Now, I have here a breakdown of layoffs, as I stated, in the mining 
industry and of applications for work together with unemployment- 
insurance claims. 

Senator Neevy. That will be inserted into the record as an exhibit 
with your statement. 

Evans Exutsit No. 1 
Layoffs in the mining industry in the Williamson field during the years of 1953 
and 1954 
Number 
of miners 
Employer name and address: laid off 


Island Creek Coal Co.,? Holden, W. Va 
Red Jacket Coal Corp., Red Jacket, W. Va 
Pond Creek Colliery Co., Williamson, W. Va 
Howard Collieries Co., Chattaroy, W. Va 
Earlston Coal Co., Kermit, W. Va 
Borderland Collieries, Borderland, W. Va 
Eastern Coal Corp., Stone, Ky 

Puritan Coal Corp., Puritan Mines, W. Va 
Lando Coal Corp., Lando Mines, W. Va 

E & J Coal Co., Delbarton, W. Va 
Dayton Coal Co., Surosa, W. Va 
Standard Alma Coal Co., Surosa, W. Va 
Majestic Collieries, Majestic, Ky 
Kimberling Collieries, Gilbert, W. Va 
Ames Coal Co., Glenalum, W. Va 

Gay Mining Co., Gilbert, W. Va 

Leckie Collieries, Aflex, Ky 

Emperor Coal Co., Freeburn, Ky 

New Alma Coal Co., McCarr, Ky 


1 Operations in Mingo County. 
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Agplicetions for work—Active file 


Year 1953 | Year 1954 Month | Year 1953 | Year 1954 


January -. 4 July _. ; | 53 1. 60? 
Peuruery....-.-.41.-% pba 5 | , 488 August. 7 547 | 1, 870 
; September. _- | 495 | 1, S&T 

| October a ' 552 1, 48 

November ad 920 1, 342 

December ¢ 1, 048 1, 336 


New eee for work 


| 
Year 1953 eh Tear 1954 | Month Year 1953 
— ‘ 


316 || July ; 
266 || August. | 
326 || September 
369 |, October 

231 November 
290 December ._- 


Initial claims for unemployment insurance 
Zaik a : aft : 
Month | Year 1953 Year 1954 Month Year 1953 | Year 1954 


423 | 694 || July.. 300 459 
302 563 | August : | 295 546 
431 | 702 || September ; ‘ 267 407 
266 | 835 || October : 273 404 
199 | 440 || November... . | 649 472 
213 585 || December -_. 376 


Continued claims for unemployment insurance 


Yea Month | Year 1953 | Year 1954 





August. 
September 
|| October aaa 
i| November... --- 


All claims, initial and continued, for unemployment insurance 


| 
Year 1953 | Year 1954 Month | Year 1953 | Year 1954 





SSE Pee ere ae 1, 310 3,904 

3, 340 || August ce 1, 183 | 3, 686 

4,490 || September- | 1, 003 | 3, 057 

4, 883 ! October 1, 002 | 2, 655 

4, 326 || November-- e 2, 087 | 2, 508 

| 4,578 || December 2, 537 | 2, 748 
li 





Summary of unemployment insurance activities 


| Year 1953 | Year 1954 


ee ee ee es cba sbi cetececceeilés 3, 994 | 6, 446 
Continued claims ; 13, 715 37, 174 


Ps 0 20oe ee bt) ese ee ee os. el has 17,709 43, 620 


62617—55——38 
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Senator Nee.y. The chairman at this time recognizes Mr. Ardigo, 
who will read a telegram from the distinguished Member of Congress 
from this Congressional District, Mrs. Elizabeth Kee. 

Mr. Arpico. I am very pleased to say that last week I invited Mrs. 
Kee, our Member of Congress from this district, to attend this hear- 
ing, but unfortunately she was unable to do so, and I have received 
this telegram from her this morning, which I would like to read: 

Thank you very much for your thoughtful invitation to attend the public 
hearings to be held in Williamson on April 13 by Senator Neely and his Senate 
Subcommittee on the Unemployment Conditions in the Mingo Area. 

Unfortunately, the House of Representatives will convene on Wednesday and 
is scheduled to consider some important legislation with the probability of a 
roll call vote. In view of this, I must remain here on this day. 

My inability to be with all of you for this meeting in no way will lessen my 
intense interest in helping to solve the unfortunate economic conditions presently 
prevailing in the coal-producing areas of the United States. 

In the Fifth West Virginia Congressional District, where nearly one out of 
every four men, women, and children are dependent upon surplus commodities 
for survival, the situation is grave. I have full confidence that the testimony 
given at this meeting by coal operators, union representatives, businessmen, 
laboring men and civic leaders will be of substantial help to Senator Neely in 


presenting the effects of the adverse economic conditions in the area to the 
United States Senate. 


Please be assured that I am continuing to do everything possible to be of help. 
ELIZABETH KEE, 
Member of Congress. 
Senator Neeiy. We are happy to have with us this morning Con- 
gressman Perkins of Kentucky. He has been very active in this fight 
to solve the unemployment problem, and the Congressman has testified 
at considerable length in eahinatan. and most impressively, I might 
say, and he has also testified over in Pikeville on yesterday. I am 
just presenting him now to this audience here. We are glad to have 
him with us this morning, and we would be glad to have him add any 


word he might wish to say, in addition to what he has already made 
a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative Perkins. Thank you, Senator Neely. Naturally, 
I am delighted to be able to appear here this morning in Williamson, 
because Pn deeply concerned about the unemployment situation 
existing in the east side of Pike County, and if I understand correctly 
between 2,500 and 3,000 miners are now unemployed in the east side of 
Pike county alone, which is, as you know, a part of the Williamson 
coal field. 

Now, in 1949 I appeared before your distinguished Senator Neely 
when we started to campaign against this dumping program—and 
that is all it is, a dumping program—the importation of this residual 
oil, primarily from Venezuela, which is going on at approximately 
the rate of 450,000 barrels daily, up until a few weeks ago. 

We thought that we could do something about this situation this 
year, and a group of coal representatives Roun all over the country, 
cempboneeanilr 30 of us, gathered together, discussed the situation, 
appeared before the House Ways and Means Committee, but unfor- 
tunately we were unable to impress that committee to the extent 
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that we thought we should have impressed them. In other words, we 
thought that we did not get the consideration from the committee 
that this important problem deserves; so when we came on the floor 
of the House of Representatives with H. R. 1, which was before the 
House a few weeks ago, we lacked one vote recommitting the bill and 
sending the bill back to committee, and I can say that Senator Neely 
did everything possible to aid in that move, and if we had sent it back 
to committee there is no doubt now in my mind but what the Ways and 
Means Committee would have gone along with some import quotas 
to prohibit this dumping program that is displacing so many coal 
miners in this country. 

Senator Neety. Just one question, Congressman: Is it not a fact 
that the entire delegation in the Congress from West Virginia, Mrs. 
Kee and the other five Representatives, joined with you and me to 
send that bill back to the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Representative Perkins. That is certainly true, Senator, and I am 
delighted to have the opportunity to work with such a distinguished 
group. I would like to say that I sometimes often find myself so 
situated that I go along with your Representatives over here, because 
their problems are so similar to ours. 

Senator Neety. Won’t you also tell your Kentucky Representatives 
and your Senators over there about West Virginia’s cooperation, and 
tell them the entire delegation in the House cooperated in a matter 
of trying to help solve the unemployment problem of Kentucky ; that 
the two West Virginia United States Senators are going to continue 
their efforts to help solve it, and we hope Kentucky will help West 
Virginia solve hers and that they will give us the same support over 
there that we are going to give Kentucky in this matter, and that we 
will have a solid ddiiiin of both Kentucky and West Virginia? 

Representative Perkins. I certainly will, Senator, and I am very 
thankful that we have someone, such a leader as yourself, in the Senate 
who will offer an amendment when this bill comes on the floor of the 
Senate, to try to stop this flood of residual oil coming into this country, 
and with your leadership and the group of Senators that are helping 
you, primarily from the coal districts, t am still hopeful that we can 
do something about this residual vil and stop it to a great degree, which 
will give the coal operators and the miners new courage because we 
just cannot afford to have the basic industry of our area destroyed, and 
so there must be a starting point. 

Senator Neety. We share that hope with you, Congressman Per- 
kins, and we are encouraged by the cooperation that you have given 
us and those who are interested in this problem on the Kentucky side, 
both operators and miners, in endeavoring to bring before the Con 
a true picture of what is going on in the coal fields, something which 
is robbing men of their jobs, impoverishing women and causing hunger 
among the little children. 

Representative Perkins. I am sure that we all appreciate your 
efforts very much, Senator Neely, and I thank you for this opportunity 
of appearing here today. 

Senator Neery. Our next witness is Mr. J. W. Colley, secretary 
of the Logan Coal Operators’ Association. 
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STATEMENT OF J. W. COLLEY, SECRETARY, LOGAN COAL 
OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, LOGAN, W. VA. 


Mr. Cotuey. My name is J. W. me I am secretary of the 
Logan Coal Operators’ Association, with offices in Logan, W. Va. The 
association is made up of those coal operators producing coal from 
railroad mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio in that portion of Logan 
County on the Guyandotte watershed. It also has in its membership 
one company operating on the C. & O. in Mingo County. 

The unemployment situation in the Logan district is no different 
than that in the Pikeville, Ky., area; the Williamson area, or in the 
Smokeless fields of southern West Virginia. Your committee has 
heard, and is now hearing, testimony as to conditions in those areas. 

In 1950, the Logan district had 32 operating companies. They oper- 
ated 53 mines. These mines employed 13,360 men and the daily rail- 
road car rating was 104,900 tons. As of the end of 1954, the district 
had 27 operating companies, operating 40 mines, with an employment 
figure of 6,655 men. The loss in employment over this period, which 
amounts to slightly over 50 percent, ae been caused, first, by the com- 
plete closing down of 13 mines, together with the elimination of 1 
shift, and in some cases 2 shifts, at the other mines. The daily rail- 
road car rating, reflecting these decreases, fell off to 74,050 tons, daily. 


The Logan district 

















| 1980 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 

| 
Number of operating companies ----_-...........--.-- 32 | 35 29 | 26 | 27 
POO On WD. oa dnd diincck ose hha ke kwidekcnnd 53 | 55 46 39 40 
DEST OF BUI cs igs Seceen cine nn ge tones te 13,360 | 12,905 11, 420 9, 069 6. 655 
Railroad car rating (50-ton)...........-.-.-....-.- 7 2. 098. 0 2, 093. 5 1, 874.5 1, 657.0 1, 480. 5 











In December 1954 the West Virginia unemployment office in Logan 
had 4,634 claims for unemployment compensation presented to it. 

As of December 1, 1954, a surplus food distribution center was set 
up in Logan. This center takes care of applications for food from 
both Logan and Mingo counties. 

The monthly food allowance per person, upon proper showing of 
eligibility, is made up as follows: 

1 pound butter ; 2 pounds cheese ; 3 pounds beans; 2 pounds dry milk; 
114 pounds shortening ; and, as of the 1st of April, 1 pound of rice was 
added to the list. 

I am informed that in December 17,578 people received this food 
ration in Logan county, while 9,614 people in Mingo county were given 
this allowance. By March this number had increased in Logan county 
to 28,428 people and in Mingo County to 16,743 people. This means 
that according to the 1950 census, over one-third of the population in 
both counties is being fed, or partly fed, by this surplus food center. 

It is my understanding that as of the 1st of this month the Logan 
office of the West Virginia Department of Public Assistance had over 
2,000 applications for cash award grants under the five eligible cate- 
gories set out by that department. 

In addition, charitable organizations, such as the Salvation Army, 
are besieged with requests for aid and assistance. 
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To sum up, in the Logan district, the number of operating com- 
panies has decreased; the number of operating mines has decreased. 
Unemployment has increased and relief roles and requests for assist- 
ance are increasing. General business throughout the district reflects 
this situation. 

There are a number of reasons, all valid, for the decrease in coal 

roduction, nationally and locally, and the unemployment naturally 
ollowing loss of coal markets. Without a doubt, one of the most 
important of these reasons is the unrestricted dumping of residual 
oil on the eastern coast. Inasmuch as your committee, and other com- 
inittees in Washington, has been presented with almost endless testi- 
mony regarding this situation it seems needless to go into it here. 

It is sincerely hoped that your committee, as well as other congres- 
sional committees, now looking into the plight of the coal industry, its 
Joss of markets and its unemployment situation, will come up with 
answers which will aid the industry in solving some of these problems. 

Senator Neeiy. Thank you, Mr. Colley, for appearing here today. 

Our next witness will be Mr. R. O. Lewis, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District No. 17, Charleston, W. Va. 
I hope you will not object to my stating that he has, for one of his 
brothers, the very distinguished John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who, since 1933 has been one of the 
best friends I have had, and one of the ablest men I have ever known 
in any walk of life. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Lewis, just 
as we are glad to have all these witnesses here today, and we are 
especially glad that the coal operators and the miners are cooperating 
100 percent in this battle in solving the unemployment distress in the 
coalfields. 

Mr. Lewis, will you just go ahead and make your statement in your 
own way? 


STATEMENT OF R. 0. LEWIS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT NO. 17, CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. 


Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Senator Neely. I am here today as a rep- 
resentative of District 17 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
which district embraces the section of West Virginia in this area 
and two counties in eastern Kentucky. 

I have a report here that I will file with the committee, showing 
the average number of coal miners employed in district No. 17 for 
the period March 1, 1951, to February 28, 1955, inclusive, which shows 
that on March 1, 1951, there were 43,381 miners working within Dis- 
trict 17. On February 28, 1955, there were 19,366 coal miners working 
in this same district, which represents a decrease in employment of 
24,015 workingmen. 

Senator Nrety. In other words, Mr. Lewis, there are fewer than 
one-half as many employed now? 

Mr. Lewis. About 45 percent are working now, as compared with 
those working in March 1951. 

Senator Negeiy. And are those who have been employed, have they 
worked on a full-time basis or is that part-time work? 

Mr. Lewis. Part of the time the men were working full 3 days 
a week, depending on the section they were in. Others worked four, 
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and in a few cases they worked a full week. At the present time most 
of the mines are working fairly long weeks. 

Senator Neery. Do you notice any increase in the demand for 
miners, which is to say, is there any increase in the demand for 
West Virginia coal as a result of the strike now on the L. & N. 
Railroad ¢ 

Mr. Lew1s. No; it does not affect us in our district. There is, ap- 

arently, a slight upturn in the number of men WOOK and that 

came apparent in the last 2 weeks. We do not have our March 1955 
figures worked up on it yet, but apparently there is a slight increase 
in the number of men working and the number of mines working. 
It is a little bit better, but there is still nothing to brag about. 

Senator Nrety. I asked that question for the reason one operator 
indicated to me that the demand for his coal had increased and he 
attributed the increase to the difficulty on the L. & N. Railroad, and 
the slowing down of transportation over there, and he was afraid that 
the increase in his demands, though, was only temporary. 

Mr. Lewis. It may have opened new markets that were displaced 
with the L. & N. strike, but in our office we have no knowledge or 
record of the markets of the coal companies, the individual markets. 

Senator Neety. And is the unemployment in this district, Mr. Lewis, 
apparently increasing or decreasing, or is it about stationary now ? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say in the last month it has stabilized at roughly 
20,000 men. Perhaps this will give you a better picture: The yearly 
average for the year 1951 was 39,405 men working in this district. 
For the full year 1952 the average was 35,660, and for the year 1953 
there were 30,406, and for the year 1954 the yearly average was 22,296. 
In January of this year it was 20,945, and in February it was 19,366, 
a steady increase over a 4-year period, almost the same amount each 
year, Just going down steadily. 

Senator Neety. That is an increase in unemployment, you mean? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, or, rather, a decrease in employment. It is a de- 
crease in working members between 1951 and 1955 of 24,015. We hope 
it will stabilize and not go any lower, but, actually, on the basis of 
records that we have tabulated so far, there has been no halt in the 
reduction of men in the coal industry in our district. Now, I have a 
brief statement to file with the committee that I would like an oppor- 
tunity to read. This is written as a personal letter to you. 

Senator Neety. We will be very glad to have you read it, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. The letter reads as follows: 


The undersigned, an official of the United Mine Works of America, district 17, 
wishes to be placed on record with the Senate Finance Committee as whole- 
heartedly endorsing and recommending the enactment into law of the proposed 
amendment to H. R. 1 submitted by you. 

This amendment, which is intended to curb the import of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products into the United States, will, in our opinion, go far toward 
alleviating the widespread unemployment situation now existing in the coal- 
mining areas of this country by limiting the import of a competing fuel to be 
sold at prices that cannot be met by the free-enterprise system of this country 
unless the standard of living of our citizens is lowered to the approximate level 
of the people in the country from which the oil is shipped. 

Since 1947, the peak year in coal production, there has been a more or less 
steady decline in employment in the coal industry. It is estimated that during 
this period the working force of the coal industry for the Nation as a whole 
dropped from 500,000 men to 350,000 men. 
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In that section of West Virginia and Kentucky, which comprises district 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, the impact of the importation of petroleum 
and petroleum products was not felt until 1951, due to the coal export program 
and the rearmament program. Since March 1951, however, there has been a 
steady increase in the number of unemployed coal miners, many mines have 
closed, and many more are engaged jn a desperate struggle for survival. 

Since March 1951, the number of men working in the mines of this district has 
dropped in excess of 24,000. There are no other industries in this area in which 
these men can find employment, their employment security payments have run 
out, and their only help comes from the State department of public assistance, 
whose funds are strictly limited, and from the surplus commodity program. 
According to a statement made by the governor of this State, there were 63,000 
unemployed persons in this State as of March 31, 1955, and in the vicinity of 
Logan and Williamson, W. Va., 18 percent of the employable population is un- 
employed. 

We, naturally, do not contend that all of this unemployment stems directly 
from the import of residual oil. Possibly a small part of the unemployment of 
coal miners is caused by technological advances in the industry. Another small 
part of the unemployment may be due to the conversion from a wartime economy 
to a peacetime economy. The major part of the reduction in the employment of 
coal miners, however, is directly attributed to the importation of a competing fuel 
to be suld at prices which cannot be met by the coal industry of this Nation, and 
the consequent loss of coal markets. 

In the year 1953, imports of residual oil and residual oil refined from imported 
crude oil amounted to 207,183,000 barrels, which is the equivalent of 50 mil‘on 
tons of coal. The production of this much coal would provide a full year’s work 
for 30,000 coal miners and would provide them and their families with a decent 
living in the American tradition, without the need for going on the dole or stand- 
ing in line for a few pounds of surplus commodities. 

It would be a fine thing if this country could raise the standards of living in 
other countries to a scale comparable with that enjoyed by the American people, 
but we do not believe that the way to accomplish this result is to bankrupt the 
coal industry and lower the standard of living of the great number of people 
employed in that industry to that of the people of Venezuela or Saudi Arabia. 

The coal industry and its employees take great pride in the fact that on three 
occasions in time of national emergency they have been called upon to vastly 
increase their production of coal with a considerable reduction in manpower. 
Each time the industry has responded and accomplished more than was asked 
of them. 

We want to maintain this record, but if mines are to continue to close with 
no new mines being developed, and if coal miners continue to be forced out of the 
mining industry, we fear that the next call will find us unable to deliver. 

In view of the foregoing, we wish to again state that we are fully in accord 
with the terms of the proposed amendment, and urge that every action be taken 
which will result in the enactment of the amendment into law. 


Report on working members of United Mine Workers of America in district 17 
for the period Mar. 1, 1951, to Feb. 28, 1955, inclusive 


| Yearly high Yearly low | eae 


43,381 (March) 35,305 (November) _.__| 
41,530 (January) 29,153 (November) __- 
34,434 (February)_....| 26,151 (August) 
25,271 (February)___..| 19.740 (October) ___-- 
February..........-.------------------0----|ono--onnenn--0---e nnn === |---- 2a anne nen een eee n eee] 


Decrease in working members March 1951 
Oe Nr Pe cea sen cn see Fate cnt eeie eo aang Pat 24, 015 


i 


Senator Neety. I am sure that you know, Mr. Lewis, that 16 very 
distinguished Members of the Senate of both political parties have 
joined in that amendment? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Neery. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. 
Now, our next witness will be Mr. Robert B. Claytor, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. CLAYTOR, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
SOLICITOR, NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. Cxaytor. I am Robert B. Claytor, assistant general solicitor, 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. I make this statement 
in order to help point up the disastrous effect on this area’s coal and 
railroad industries of allowing foreign-produced residual fuel oil to 
be dumped on our shores in unlimited quantities. This cheap foreign 
oil, priced at whatever figure may be necessary to undersell coal, has 
been a significant factor in the unemployment problem of the coal 
industry. 

But, before discussing the impact of this flood of foreign oil and 
the efforts which are being made to stem it, 1 might point out that 
since 1883—when the Norfolk & Western moved its first carload of 
coal from the great southern West Virginia coalfields—our railroad 
has been vitally interested in the welfare of the coal industry and its 
employees. 

al has been and will continue to be the single most important 
commodity, both tonnagewise and revenuewise, which the Norfolk & 
Western carries. In 1954 bituminous coal constituted about 71 per- 
cent of our tonnage and contributed over 58 percent of our freight 
revenue. We have available 45,433 hopper and gondola cars, having 
a total capacity of over 2,850,000 tons, to carry the coal from mine to 
market. In West Virginia alone, a total of over 39,000 employees, 


skilled railroad workers all, are on hand to ae the trains rolling. 
1 


Our West Virginia payroll in 1954 amounted to $14,716,778, much of 
it paid to employees directly connected with the movement of coal. 

Clearly, the prosperity of the Norfolk & Western and its employees 
is closely linked with the economic welfare of the coal industry. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Claytor, would you permit me to interrupt you 
long enough to tell you that in my judgment the people of West Vir- 
ginia are very grateful to the Norfolk & Western for continuing to 
operate its locomotives with coal instead of with imported fuel oil or 
with any other kind of fuel oil? 

Mr. Ciaytor. Thank you, Senator. We have found it, at least to 
this time, the most economical form of motive power. Of course, we 
cannot tell what the future may bring. Conditions may change, and 
if conditions become such that some other form of motive power is 
more economical, we are sure the coal industry would want us to 
turn to that more economical power in order to give them the lowest 
possible freight rates, which we are constantly striving to do. 

Senator Neety. Undoubtedly neither the people of West Virginia 
nor those of any other State would want the Norfolk & Western to 
bankrupt itself in such a situation, but we hope the Norfolk & Western 
can continue to operate with coal, instead of oil. 

Mr. Crayton. We are continuing our research in coal-burning mo- 
tive power, and are hopeful that our efforts will be successful. 

As I said, clearly the — of the Norfolk & Western and its 


employees is closely linked with the economic welfare of the coal 
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industry. Every idle miner along our line means, in turn, less coal 
for us to haul and less work for our employees. Although we feel 
that the future is bright for us all, and that coal can and will meet 
legitimate competition, it cannot and should not be required to meet 
the unfair, unbeatable competition of foreign produced residual oil. 

This oil, a byproduct of the refining process, comes mostly from 
Venezuela, and is brought into the United States in shipload quanti- 
ties. Any price covering the cost of the transportation from the for- 
eign land produces a profit. Coal mined by American workers who 
are paid a living wage simply cannot compete with this dumped oil. 

In the face of this, it is hard to understand how efforts to curb this 
flood by imposition of quota limitations on importation have been 
unsuccessful ; yet, so far, they have. Only a few weeks ago an attempt 
to amend in the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the proposed Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act, 
so as to provide a quota limitation, was defeated, despite all that the 
coal and railroad industries could do to make the committee cognizant 
of the pressing need for a quota limitation. 

I can only attribute the failure of these efforts to a general lack of 
understanding of the depressing effect of foreign oil on this Nation’s 
coal and railroad industries, both vital to our national defense. As 
is well known, the submarine threat in time of war is very real, and 
quite probably this country would be cut off from its foreign source 
of oil in the event of another world conflagration. Without available 
fuel, or railroads equipped to transport it, our country would be 
helpless. 

Yet, importation of this foreign oil is striking at the heart of the 
coal and railroad industries. Last year over 131 million barrels of 
residual oil—the equivalent of about 3114 million tons of coal—were 
imported. Although these figures are impressive, the shocking results 
of this flood of foreign oil are even more apparent when the effect on 
this area is realized. 

In 1954 the Norfolk & Western originated about 3714 million tons of 
coal, 9.6 percent of the Nation’s estimated production of 392 million 
tons. Incidentally, except for 1949, this is the lowest amount which 
our railroad has originated since 1938. 

It is same to assume, therefore, especially in view of the fact that 
this oil was dumped along the east coast—a natural market for our 
coal—that about 9.6 percent of the total imports of residual oil di- 
rectly displaced Norfolk & Western-originated coal. In other words, 
the loss to the Norfolk & Western served mines from the unfair com- 
petition of residual oil in 1954 was about 3 million tons. 

The loss of 3 million tons of coal to this area is staggering. It means 
a $15.8 million revenue loss to the coal industry. It means a $7 million 
wage loss to the miners of this area. 

enator Nrety. Mr. Claytor, have you heard recently the amount of 
coal that was displaced during the last year by imported fuel oil? 

Mr. Cuaytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. There has been testimony before this committee 
to the effect that the coal displaced throughout the Nation in the 
last year by imported fuel oil was so vast that it would require a 
freight train more than 7,000 miles long to transport it, and approxi- 
mately one-third of that loss was suffered by the State of West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Mr. Craytor. Yes, sir; 3114 million tons of coal probably were 
displaced last year throughout the United States, and practically all 
of that along the east coast, which is, of course, the natural market for 
the coal mines of this area. 

Senator Neeiy. There is some further testimony before this com- 
mittee from a very distinguished oilman of Chicago to the effect that 
the ships that brought a great deal of that Venezuela oil into the 
United States, where it was dumped, were wholly or a paid 
for by the taxpayers of the United States. So, we are not only letting 
them dump their oil here, but we are helping to furnish the transpor- 
tation of the dumped product, which is jeopardizing the miners of the 
United States and starting the railroads and the coal operators over 
the hill to the poorhouse. 

Mr. Cuayrtor. I think that fact should be widely publicized, Sena- 
tor. I do not think it is known that the taxpayers of the United States 
are, in effect, subsidizing the foreign producers of oil. 

Senator Neety. I do not mean that they are paying all that ex- 
pense, of course, but that testimony is in this record so far, that the 
taxpayers have furnished part of the money that has built or helped 
build the ships that are bringing this oil to our shores, and if that 
makes commonsense it is not the kind of commonsense I have been 
taught since childhood, and I do not believe it is the kind that the 
people of West Virginia believe in, as something worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Craytor. I certainly agree with you, sir. 

This loss of 3 million tons of coal means, in addition to a $7 million 
wage loss to the miners of this area, a $6.9 million freight loss in rev- 
enue to the Norfolk & Western. It means a $2.9 million wage loss to 
Norfolk & Western employees. Clearly, this is a big price to pay for 
the dubious privilege of being able to buy foreign-produced oil, which 
= become unavailable in time of war, for a few cents cheaper than 
coal. 

But this gloomy story may yet have a happy ending. The Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, to which I previously referred, is pres- 
ently before the Senate Finance Committee, which is considering an 
amendment to provide for a quota limitation on foreign residual oil. 
This limitation would put a ceiling on importations of this oil equiv- 
alent to 10 percent of the domestic demand in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. Together with the coal industry, we on 
the Norfolk & Western are ek supporting this measure. 

We believe that if coal is allowed to compete on fair terms, it may 
look forward to a bright future. In our expanding social and indus- 
trial economy, coal is and must continue to be the basic fuel of the - 
Nation. Coal is becoming more important as a raw material in the 
manufacture of chemicals and other byproducts. 

Research and experimentation are opening new fields for the use 
of coal as well as developing practices and techniques to enhance the 
value of coal as a competitive fuel in the production of energy. The 
importance of coal in the national economy is emphasized by the pre- 
diction of the President’s Material Policy Commission that by 1975 
the demand for United States coal will be 800 million tons or more per 

ear. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. and the coal industry which 
it serves stand together, confident that the future for coal is promising. 
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With fair competition we believe that the coal industry will find a 
way to assure full employment for the skilled miners ready and willing 
to ‘lo a day’s work for a nes pay. 
Senator Neety. Thank you, very much, Mr. Claytor, for your very 
impressive statement. 
ur next witness will be Mr. S. P. Goodman, of the department of 
public assistance. 


STATEMENT OF S. P. GOODMAN, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Goopman. I am 8S. P. Goodman, a native of Tazewell County, 
Va., but a resident of this county for in excess of 40 years. 

Iam engaged in the real estate and insurance business; have been a 
member of the Mingo County Council of the Department of Public 
Assistance for 8 or 9 years and have been chairman of that council for 
over 3 years. I am also executive director of the housing authority 
of the city of Williamson, W. Va., operating two low-income, low- 
rent housing projects, known respectively as Victoria Court and 
Williamson Terrace. I have ieetedries that capacity since the creation 
of the local housing authority in June 1938. 

The economic situation in the Tug Valley and particularly as it 

applies to Mingo County, is directly reflected by the demands made 
mn the department of public assistance by the indigent and the 
needy. 
Dus to lack of funds, the State of West Virginia is unable to meet 
even the minimum requirements of the needy, and recipients of public 
assistance are now only receiving 70 percent of their minimum 
budgeted requirements. Nevertheless, this runs into a very sizable 
sum in Mingo County alone, and as a comparison, I cite the following 
for the month of March 1954 and March 1955: 


March 1954: 


Total caseload, including classified assistance, as well as general assistance, 
1,718. 
Total expenditures for the above, including miscellaneous aid consisting 
principally of fogd orders, $96,298.64. 
March 1955: 


Total caseload, including classified assistance, as well as general assistance, 
086 


Total expenditures for the above, including miscellaneous aid consisting 
principally of food orders, $101,375.09. 

This is tangible evidence that there has been no improvement in 
the economic situation insofar as the indigent, blind, and disabled are 
concerned. 

I must regretfully advise that despite the seriousness of the condi- 
tion of many of our destitute, our public housing projects are not and 
have not been completely occupied. The minimum monthly rent is 
$15, which includes water, and as you are undoubtedly aware, rent is 
based entirely on family income and family composition. Our hous- 
ing projects were first opened to occupancy in 1941, and during the 
period of prosperity in the coal mines, they are completely occupied. 
Today, out of a total of 110 units, we have 10 vacancies, approxi- 
mately 9 percent of the total units, and we have no backlog of appli- 
cations. In excess of 35 percent of our tenants are paying the mini- 
mum rent, their income being principally derived from public assist- 
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ance, unemployment compensation, social security, or retirement pay 
from the welfare fund of the United Mine Workers. I regretfully 
must state that I foresee no improvement in this condition until addi- 
tional employment is afforded in the area we serve. 

With your permission, I will digress from my principal subject 
to the extent of offering my humble opinion on a solution to our 
economic problem. 

I cannot take issue with the low-tariff advocates who oppose restric- 
tion on the importation of residual fuel oil or any other commodity. 
A balance of world trade must be maintained, and if we do not im- 
port, neither can we expect to export our surplus. I, nevertheless, 
must take issue with the opponents to canalization of Tug River and 
the Big Sandy River. I am firmly convinced that the sole permanent 
solution for the economic future of our valley is cheap water trans- 
a Our coal cannot compete with other fields because of the 
1igh railroad freight rate. Furthermore, as immediate past president 
of the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce, I know of inquiries made 
of the chamber from industries willing to establish in this valley. 
When a questionnaire is forwarded and an answer supplied, showing 
no competitive transportation and no industrial water, further con- 
sideration by that industry is seldom given. 

It is true that during the month of March and within a period of 
3 weeks, this valley suffered three floods. None of these would have 
taken place had the valley of the Tug been dredged to its original 
channel, for the water would have run off. As it is, it has no place 
to go, other than over its banks. 

Canalization would not only furnish employment to several thou- 
sand men for a period of several years, but I am confident it would 
likewise insure the future economic life and growth of this great val- 
ley. Strange as it may seem, no one other than the 400,000 people 
residing in the Big Sandy River Valley are concerned about this canal- 
ization project, and they have been crying in distress for years. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Goodman, for that very fine state- 
ment. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Roy Ison, assistant to the president of 
the Red Jacket Coal Corp., Red Jacket, W. Va. 


STATEMENT OF ROY A. ISON, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, RED 
JACKET COAL CORP., RED JACKET, W. VA. 


Mr. Ison. My name is Roy A. Ison, assistant to the president of Red 
Jacket Coal Corp., which is operating bituminous-coal mines in Mingo 
and Wyoming Counties in southern West Virginia and in Buchanan 
County in southwest Virginia. 

Red Jacket Coal Corp. is one of the larger coal producers in the 
areas referred to. Current production approximates 14,000 tons per 
day, of which roughly one-third is low volatile and two-thirds is 
high volatile coal. 

In order to clearly indicate our company’s experience for the last 
few years relative to production and employment, it is necessary to use 
what one could consider to be a normal or fairly good year for the 
industry, and then compare that year with the year just ended. For 
our company produced 3,746,400 net tons of coal, with an average num- 
ber for the year of 2,685 employees. Three years later, in 1954, we 
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produced 3,173,600 net tons, with an average number of 2,083 em- 
ployees. During these 3 years, mostly due to market conditions and 
sales outlets, we were forced to reduce our payroll by slightly over 600 
men. These reductions were made in practically every department of 
the business, representing both union and nonunion labor. It goes 
without saying that our company naturally dislikes to take such dras- 
tic action, but certainly, in the face of declining markets and increased 
costs, nothing else could be done. 

It may be asked, “Why not detail all employees and reduce the num- 
ber of operating days in each week or month?” From a cost stand- 
point, as well as an efficiency standpoint, this would be impossible. 
Any part or section of any coal mine must be worked continuously 
and on a full-time basis to achieve satisfactory results. Most any 
section, if idle for even a few days, changes physically. In order to 
prevent such changes it would be necessary to work men such as pump- 
ers, maintenance men, and a few other occupations on noupiedentlve 
days. In addition, this system would drastically impair any satety 
program, which would be most undesirable. 

The cutting off of coal-mine employees presents a more serious 
problem to the individual who is cut off than in most any other indus- 
try. In most coal-mining areas—and this is certainly true of the 
Williamson area—coal mining is the only major business. Therefore 
the coal miner has no place close by to look for other work. The only 
place he can seek new employment is in the large industrial cities, 
and in my opinion, this is not too promising for the average coal 
miner, not because he is unable to perform satisfactory service but 
rather in most cases his age would tend to handicap him in obtain- 
ing work. 

I speak only for my company. At the same time, however, it is 
generally known that many other large coal companies in this area, 
as well as other areas, have made comparable reductions in their 
working forces and many smaller concerns have seen fit to completely 
close their operations. One need only look at figures and statistics 
compiled by various dependable sources to verify these facts. 

Not only is the individual who is cut off experiencing hardship, 
and the coal companies struggling hard to keep in business, but many 
others who are operating businesses in and around mining commu- 
nities, such as the wholesaler, the retailer, service companies, regard- 
less of the kind, small or large, are likewise feeling the effects of 
reduced payrolls of coal companies. 

A lot has been said in recent years concerning what effect residual 
oil imported to this country has had, and is still having, on the coal 
industry. The large quantities of these oils, flowing freely into our 
country year after year, certainly can do nothing other than demor- 
alize further, and contributes materially toward ultimately destroying 
the coal industry, which is so vital to our national economy and the 
defense of our great country. This we should not permit to continue 
if coal is to regain its rightful and proper place in our whole economic 
structure. It is, therefore, urgent and highly desirable that our Gov- 
ernment take whatever action is necessary to limit these imports, 
along with other legislation that may be necessary to restore confi- 
dence in one of the greatest industries of this country. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Ison. 
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The next witness will be Mr. Hunter Harris, cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Williamson, W. Va. 


STATEMENT OF HUNTER HARRIS, CASHIER, NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Harris. From a banking standpoint the present adverse con- 
ditions existing in the coal-mining industry have had most far-reach- 
ing effects in this particular area. This has been caused not only by 
the great decrease in the tonnage production of coal but also by the 
radically different methods of production. 

The number of men profitably employed in the industry has declined 
very substantially during the past 2 years by reason of decreased coal 
demand due to inability to produce for a competitive market against 
substitute fuels, and als by reason of the efforts of the industry to 
reduce production cost by the substitution of every possible mechanical 
device. 

Specifically, the banks in our area have been affected in the followin 
categories: First, the overall deposits have been noticeably affected. 
Merely comparing figures of the present with those of a preceding 
period fails to disclose the entire story, though such a comparison does 
show a substantial decrease. It is necessary to analyze the source of 
deposits to fully understand the effect and the particular classification 
of deposits most seriously affected. 

In general, banks classify their accounts as commercial accounts, 
individual accounts subject to check, and saving accounts. Of the 
three, commercial accounts have been less seriously affected and the 
reason for this is very apparent. Both retailers and wholesalers, by 
reason of decreased business activity, have found it expedient to 
carry considerably lesser inventory than has heretofore been normally 
true. Many coal company stores have discontinued business and those 
continuing have curtailed inventory substantially because of volume 
loss of business. This has resulted in the conversion of normal inven- 
tory into cash and thus has served to somewhat cushion the commercial 
accounts. 

Individual checking accounts have declined very substantially, as 
cut-offs and decrease in working time forced depositors to use reserves 
for living requirements. 

Savings accounts, representing the amounts set aside for future 
contingencies and perhaps later investment, have shown a tendency 
to decline throughout the last 2-year period. 

All in all, the sum total of all these facts has caused a great reduction 
in the velocity of funds in our trading area. Such velocity of funds 
is recognized as the most dependable indication of coal business 
activity. The tendency of saving accounts to lessen, rather than slowly 
increase, denotes that individual earnings are generally below the 
subsistence level. 

Normal demand for loans from acceptable borrowers has noticeably 
declined and, generally speaking, the outstanding loan level of the 
area banks has decreased. There are two causes for this. First, a 
prudent man is reluctant to make definite payment commitments in 
the face of uncertain income. Second, banks are most selective in the 
fact of poor working conditions and try to avoid extending excessive 
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credit to the less prudent who have little if no ability to manage their 
own affairs. 

It should be borne in mind that wholesale and retail business estab- 
lishments of this area are wholly dependent upon activity in the coal 
mining industry. They are capable of providing goods and services 
for a far greater number of customers than are present profitably 
employed. Since a considerably lesser business volume is present, 
many such businesses will be below the break-even point and will 
undoubtedly voluntarily discontinue or be forced to liquidate from 
creditor pressure. 

Senator Nerty. Thank you, Mr. Harris, for your very enlighten- 
ing statement. 

At this point the chair will call Mr. Walter Thurmond. I think 
it should be stated he is the secretary of the Southern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association. In cooperation with Mr. James 
Mark, an attorney for the United Mine Workers of America, Mr. 
Thurmond has prepared much of the data and has done much of the 
work neeeded to make these hearings a success. 

Mr. Thurmond gave some figures in the course of his testimony 
before the committee in Washington some time ago, regarding the 
number of people in West Virginia who are now receiving surplus 
food commodities from the Federal Government, and I would like 
to ask Mr. Thurmond if he will please repeat some of those figures 
for us, because I think they should be incinded in the record at this 
point. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF WALTER THURMOND, SECRETARY, 
SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, before I give those figures—and 
I would like to say they will have to be from memory now—I would 
like to recite for the benefit of the people here today some historical 
data regarding the whys and wherefores of this hearing. 

About the first of the year, after the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act had been introduced in the House of Representatives and passed, 
a group of people called on Senator Neely and asked if he would 
sponsor an amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
when it came to the Senate, which would place a quota on the impor- 
tation of foreign oil. 

That group which called on him represented the National Coal 
Association, the Southern Coal Producers Association, the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Railroad Industry and Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and also representatives of the people engaged in the 
metallurgical metals, pottery and glassware, especially those in our 
State here. 

The Senator was asked if he would sponsor an amendment to the 
act as passed by the House, which would place a quota on the im- 
portation of foreign oil and grant such other protective measures as 
would be proper. Senator Neely agreed immediately to accept that 
responsibility, and by noon the following day he advised us that he 
had 16 additional Senators as co-sponsors of the measure. 

The resolution amending the act was introduced in the Senate. 
It was referred to the Committee on Finance of the Senate, which 
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had just concluded its hearings and is now in executive session, out 
of which will come such report as the committee may make. 

Now, a great deal of evidence has been given in Washington, and 
it is interesting to note that whether it is Washington, Altoona, Pike- 
ville or Williamson, the evidence dovetailed one right into the other 
without any collusion on anyone’s part, or without any of the witnesses 
knowing what the others were going to say, and it has all built up to 
just one thing, that the importation of residual oil from South Amer- 
ica and from the Middle East has had a tremendously adverse effect 
upon the coal production in this southern area, more than any other 
area, for the reasons just given by the gentleman representing the 
Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Now, 31 million tons has been referred to as the amount of coal dis- 
placed last year. That 31 million tons represents the amount dis- 
placed by the actual importation of residual oil, and does not include 
the residual refined from other foreign importations of crude oil 
which, if added to the 31 million would bring the total amount coal 
oo. crag by foreign oil somewhere between 45 and 50 million tons of 
coal. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Thurmond, approximately what part of the 
millions and millions of tons of coal that have been displaced were dis- 
placed to the direct loss of the coal-producing industry in the State of 
West Virginia? 

Mr. THurmonp. Well, I think West Virginia has lost considerably 
more than one-half of it. Some months the loss might have been 
greater here and greater there, depending on other conditions, but I 
want to give you an illustration of what it has meant. 

New England has been a market for these counties in southern West 
Virginia since the turn of the century. It was testified to some time 
ago, in another hearing, by one company in southern West Virginia 
that they had furnished the Boston Edison Co. large amounts of coal 
since the beginning of the century, and for many years had furnished 
all the coal. They testified that about 1949 or 1950 that company re- 
newed the contract for a period of 5 years, for 900,000 tons per year, 
just 1 company. In that 5-year period that company only took an 
average of 60,000 tons a year on a 900,000-ton contract. In other 
words, they lost the business entirely for all practical purposes. 

Senator Nerty. Do you know what kind of fuel was substituted for 
West Virginia coal in that case? 

Mr. Trrurmonp. Oil. 

Senator Nerry. Do you know where that oil came from ? 

Mr. THurmonp. It came from South America mostly. 

- Sennen Neety. Some of it also, I understand, came from the Middle 
ast 

Mr. TuHurmonp. Yes; but it is imported oil, in either instance. Now, 
for years we have been moving to Hampton Roads into New England, 
12 to 14 million tons of coal a year. All of that coal, with the excep- 
tion of just a little bit in Virginia, came from West Virginia and was 
loaded on the three railroads serving that area, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Virginian, and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Now, last year that was down to 5 million tons. Right there in one 
little area was a loss of around 9 million tons, and applying the figures 
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that the gentleman referred to in wages lost and loss of revenue to the 
railroad and to the railroad employees, you can see what a tremendous 
loss that amounted to. I think it would amount to $5 a ton as the 
gross income, which is $45 million, and when you consider the dollar 
turns over 3 or 4 times you readily see that the loss to the economy 
of the area runs way over into hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

Senator Neety. Would you say, in your opinion, that loss has ex- 
tended to the merchant and to the butcher, to the banker and to the 
doctor ¢ 

Mr. TuHurmonp. Yes, sir, that is what I meant. 

oa Neety. And to others in every other legitimate line of 
indust 
Mr. ie teeeeen, Yes, sir, that is what I referred to when I said the 
dollar turned over 3 or 4 times. I don’t know of scarcely any business 
in southern West Virginia that is not directly or indirectly dependent 
upon a good production and sale of coal. 

Senator Neety. Could you state, for the record, Mr. Thurmond, 
what number of people in West Virginia now are being supported by 
Government-supplied surplus food products? I believe you gave the 
figure in Washington for the month of March, or perhaps it was for 
the month of February ? 

be Tuurmonp. I think it was February, and that is the latest figure 
I have. 

Senator Nrety. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Senator, the number of people certified as eligible 
for receiving surplus commodities in the State of West Virginia, 
peneliaalir ail of them are in the coal counties, is 253,000, or about 
12 percent of the total population of the State of West Virginia. 

Now, to go into detailed figures in any one area as against another, 
I would not like to do that without the data before me. 

Senator Neety. You have already made that statement in Wash- 
ington, and I do not think that is necessary, but I think that the overall 
picture should be in this record today, and that number is 253,000 
people for the month of February. 

r. THurmMonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. Who were certified as being eligible to receive sur- 
plus commodities? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neeiy. You have stated that the most of those people, who, 
because of their unemployment, are in the coal-mining regions of 
West Virginia? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. And I think you have made it perfectly clear that 
in your opinion one of the vital factors that brought about this dis- 
tressing condition is the importation of fuel oil? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. More than any other one cause, yes. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Thurmond. 

Our next witness will be Lt. James Hildreth, of the Salvation Army 
of Williamson. 

I would just like to say to Lieutenant Hildreth that we are glad to 
welcome him a second time within 2 days to this hearing. 


62617—55——_39 
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STATEMENT OF LT. JAMES HILDRETH, SALVATION ARMY OF 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Lieutenant Hupreru. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Nreety. We also want to congratulate you on the great 
organization he represented, the Salvation Army. If there is any 
organization doing more good in proportion to the cost of maintaining 
it than the Salvation Army, the chair does not know about it. 

Lieutenant Hitpreru. Thank you, Senator. We appreciate your 
kind remarks. 

Being the official distributing agency for Government food com- 
modities, I have been asked to give you some facts concerning the 
program. 

I am speaking not only for myself, but for all those over the south- 
ern part of West ym who handle the Government commodities, 
since that is where I have obtained the figures I am about to present 


to you. 

in the State of West Virginia it is necessary to have all applications 
to receive surplus food approved and certified by the Department of 
Public Assistance, as being in need of them. In every mining com- 
munity in West Virginia you will find the Salvation Army taking a 
very active part in this p m. At one time the Salvation Army 
was the sole distributor for this surplus food. 

The following figures will show you to what extent the program has 

wn, but to me what is even more alarming is the fact that I can 
Fegin to see the decay of moral and spiritual values to which the 
situation at the present time might be greatly attributed. 

I think you will agree with me that it is the right of every man to 
provide the necessities for his family. If, then, we take this one last 
thread of pride away from him, and hand him food each month, we 
can only expect that Lefore long he will rebel in some fashion. One of 
man’s most cherished possessions is his self-respect, and the handing 
out of food commodities tends to destroy this. I am not saying that 
the program is not necessary at this time, but I am saying this, that 
these men, almost without exception, will say this, “Give us jobs, 
not food.” | 

I have gathered my figures of the surplus commodity distribution 
from three State warehouses established under the department of 
a assistance in Beckley, Welch, and Logan, W. Va., and checked 

y the auditor for the department of public assistance. 

I am not going into the precise figures from each county, but I will 
take one as an example to show you the distribution from one ware- 
house. For instance, in August 1954, in Mingo County, there were 
1,679 families receiving surplus commodities ,and there were 8,502 
individuals. 

In August 1954, the total for one warehouse was 14,339 families, or 
65,087 individuals. From this one warehouse over a period of 8 
months here is what was distributed : 


Pounds 

NE incisal Nai Met ce a 619, 584 
STII heanseauieneenpenseetininanttiatieiaimenidenadtidn atin patinmeest nation ahi tindames 940, 

I ia bales oleh hace tastekighee tet in a engers enemas ae saconiuntiouneecienncibnnm 850, 
PI il ics tiecitldde ak batik etecklahacbinddsesdnainedsesasireretth cman hn. 551, 844 
i ceteiseithincs sedi ative ciiniataibatinan abet bb dAadinsipipichsonsiticbhicsodlalah! decid kd 690, 660 
i ieincceditttdindibic tala T ated ig rniaetitesiibiimonicidinaiobiabe ene. 72, 500 
Canned beef 
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This totals 3,885,170. pounds, or almost 1,943 tons of food dis- 
tributed. 

Now, I have here a summary sheet for all of this for the 8 months 
from August 1954 to March 1955. This carries through March 31. 
The following commodities were distributed : 


This shows that over the 8 months’ period, there were 8,267,197 
pounds of food distributed to the people in southern West Virginia, 
which is better than an average of 1 million pounds per month. 

The number of people receiving surplus commodities directly from 
the warehouse in the Beckley area alone was 378,160 individuals; 
in the Welch area, 57,600 individuals; and in the Logan area, 23,428 
individuals. In Mingo County alone there were 11,93 individuals, 
or a total of 470,981 individuals receiving surplus commodities. 

Representative Perkins. Do you mean that about 21 or 22 percent 
of the people in Mingo County were receiving surplus commodities ¢ 

Lieutenant Hitpreru. That is right, and this is the exact figure as of 
March 31. 

As to the number of families receiving surplus commodities, there 
were 7,043 in the Logan area; there were 13,403 in the Welch area; 
and in the Beckley area there were 47,270, or a total of 67,716 families 
receiving surplus commodities at the present time. 

These counties are included in the report I am about to submit to 

ou with my statement: Greenbrier, Fayette, Raleigh, Wyoming, 
ingo, Logan, McDowell, and Mercer. 

Senator Nrety. Are those counties all largely engaged in the pro- 
duction of coal? 

Lieutenant Hinpreru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Negery. Lieutenant, would you care to express your opinion 
as to what is causing this unemployment ? 

Lieutenant Hixpreru. The great increase in unemployment, of 
course, is due to a loss of markets for coal. Now, if this ion we have 
been talking about, residual oil, has been taking markets away from 
coal, then it is my opinion that either the tariff rate should be raised so 
that it will be on a competitive basis with our own American oil, or 
the importation should be limited, 1 of those 2 things. 

Now, there is another very serious situation that is arising because 
of unemployment, and that is the increase in the crime rate which 
has been going up. The chief of police of Williamson has said the 
crime rate has definitely gone up because of idleness, and when a ma’, 
cannot provide his family with the necessities by his work, then lie 
is going to take some other means to provide his family with those 
necessities. 

Now, I would like to file with you, as a part of my statement, cer- 


an data from which I have been testifying, which is in tabulated 
orm. 
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Senator Neer. We will be very pied to make that a part of the 


record, and I thank you, Lieutenant Hildreth, for appearing here. 
HivpreTa Exar No. 1 
July 1 through Oct. 31, 1954 

Wyoming County: Pounds 
lichens diced itll Mien asigieitn aciteiaianlatad nine 22, 689 
 ithontcienccch de bhdbihbectdwcinehedbtndebiaiaisbaiimede 34, 116 
i tie dheniidiichis tats c cdtct biked Seendere SHS ee cain tceihabaniacalt 18, 306 
I itt areca eae entnines thsi 19, 137 
el dtd tnt cing sea cmeneneiGcicbinincncicnereendiesdaiinnintbiabtaninisbilsiabaib tines 18, 120 
I nse cncubadingcmcdicidins nie nicinciniec ctf hd haiti 18, 936 

McDowell County: 
a ae es 79, 416 
8 aE SEE BEALE Eine 18 i SES OS Ane ee ue EDEL hae bakes ae 119, 406 
BAe ii kita a ee 85, 428 
et ncetheritnaeh dihaenethaGhenenbtabekdtsbleotanbhddediane Sap rehaaiakhnitp Mbraierciid 66, 964 
Ridin hte isedbusintonaniddgnnaieinmatehiapebubienidtecmmbliadciguiornnteinsiniaie 63, 420 
SUITE A niiell enter ndit Aneinidete adi Oeateenity-eniieranmentadtniidaipnseieaminnieataaaih 66, 276 

Mercer County: 
ce diaisieeclewetthacel thle datienehenbiidlh Dinhnentiendninbh tdhibeh cei doledhhteeekdaduremecniasalinde 34, 035 
cl ntncpnecidntentenchabnntbitinnpbnigsicsaighdbtnthbibibikstehwb td che debbeside 51, 178 
anil caiaiaciriabetag sachs ated ehhh adetitaighb kesh duigbnieneg B-ooinidiceepieagtds eheodanleediake 34, 612 
clad tigenstacehdgeitiod Dnpdinchic tenes cbt d dopenndele snes reegncnatindioet slain dbicplewetentiaiiaaiiaaii 28, 700 
allenic hands ntarentbendhchclp thetic <ocipenchasst ghey thes sensassheap bese diam ily 27, 180 
Fe iti citrine tstibecntatin do tierentehiviedneehdehtdhinhtehahesidinsenihes 28, 404 f 

November 1954 

Wyoming County—13,011 families: Pounds 
I os cee at Bice pinkh died enedt bdo kuti dalaagidie nti abbink= ps iinllp apap thas slants 7, 193 
I i Nal beens heen teeaialae nile reeraie ns 12, 552 
Pcie ee sieinsapticelcgabticike hohe enhgnen po nghtincqntcecnctianapiahtinmenapionegianaiteee 7, 200 
NN aki Niki ciltie ihcteelti cnn apa nent tte chin ander ies apc te tap 5, 558 
A eka beth nnghth tabi liedens te chinethbeldich dolndecneed ineshishhisntticdtinncipchhtewntetoch 5, 054 

sie caresantaneulaniesenseialiabanesethwoepicareoangeentleisatiis Liles ciitehi<ie= abebaceiing hata tide as Gndelh diigo 1, 944 “ 

McDowell County—8,016 families : 
I cass ciple sa ei ah ceilidh ertg detente ao eshte nt inie esl eco hlagiteen tata eninge 43, 596 
Nada ieae ecinar icin dh ciicdiniaenaanletaplpeneiebncaininveencamndivitid ancnsons iaiasinsent ake tanita 75, 936 
rian ci estas deaiabenitnntaenienblatea dee nakh deiediaaah ted balealaae 33, 048 
TE a os cectniptaten ata dpegetnd ttt akik thi vitdn sbibtnb tse tbtpigbion apd aieks 43, 680 
I 5 niga car ahatecn Nl ineertc brs pitied inied 34, 387 

i ae a A aden enangunenenremenibtenanamgicananseianele 12, 528 

Mercer County—3,079 families : 
NR ih dtd Stl the ne Lich tnt bdbdl eet link eb tlds 16, 358 
casero el nihogistidd-aihanelnndat penises Sie ann bade eee aad 29, 472 
a a ee el tate ha aek rea dren tetahidineeh emer indies bene 12, 614 
Neen eee eee emt E asa twinge capt icp nse ti ainelerin madi aerate 16, 240 
I Eh A kh ee Eh eee eee 13, 420 
RI carcass epi beh bedhead th be detilnisiedhdenhee sabicrehsebigtb ain disc hntdahaithy 4, 968 

December 1954 

Wyoming County—14,098 families : Pounds 
I ak cncnimptamnetshdialg: Dts deh ctadintailpapt rind intnip ett ehantnts eho 8, 576 
ila cain shee neither velbiieirelenmbicetamrenndh 10, 272 
ee cermin ietiperennneenennneneewnertaniiind 10, 281 
IE ih ah hak eh Aleit beni ietdsiciem tiles Aa ew alanahariaten dine 16, 800 
Ta iaes saesiasnieanetslepenipmbcmniaiaealaekainas icine 7,977 

McDowell County—8,326 families : 
ne hk donates 45, 952 
ee Le I oceeepetaniasivnsathwounwrsesinansiiinnto wncears0--en eae 56, 136 
eat Teal ashes ceanminlegeeiennnenpanmaieemeamanieameahamee 339 
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Mercer County—3,517 families : 


January 1955 
Wyoming County—14,449 families : 


Shortening 
rai tiaiieereiinietil ee Mierin ll al eceeec dial caccinlitasiiemegubiiinaniaiimnemasbinaiiaimndiniianas — 16, 080 
McDowell County—8,337 families : 


se ecemsseinirammnmenih 


February 1955 


Wyoming County—15,044 families: 
Butter 


Shortening 
McDowell County—8,208 families: 


Shortening 
Mercer County—3,718 families : 
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Number of family groups and/or individuals who received Federal surplus com- 
modities from Welch warehouse No. 5, Welch, W. Va., between Aug. 1, 1954, 
and Mar. 31, 1955 






































McDowell Mercer Wyoming Mingo Total 
Month 
Fami- | Indi- Indi- | Fami-| Indi- | Fami-| Indi- | Fami-| Indi- 

lies | viduals |viduals} lies j|viduals| lies | viduals} lies | viduals 
August 1954. _.__-. 7, 732 | 35,042 15,551 | 1,334 5,992] 1,679 | 8,502) 14,339) 65,087 
September 1954.... | 7,381 | 33,201 13,293 | 1,390 6,288| 1,680} 8,500 | 13, 61, 282 
October 1954-__-._- 7,430 | 33,404 13,293 | 1,390) 6,288] 1,680] 8,500 | 13,452| 61,485 
November 1954._.-- 8,016 | 35,392 13, 199 1,311 5, 927 1,515 6,900 | 13,921 61, 418 
December 1954__._- 8,326 | 36,677 14, 794 1,498 ig TE pend 13, 341 58, 199 
January 1955__.._.- 8, 337 | 35,919 14, 886 1,449 Sst Dalene essai beastie aetieg , 297 57, 233 
February 1955....._| 8,203 | 35,332 MB, 7ie | 1,666 1.. 6700 I. -5 25. a) 13,465 | 57,805 
March 1955.... ....| 7,956 | 34,357 ee) CCl t W006 lo ccecaselaccccas 13, 403 7, 546 








On Dec. 1, 1954, Mingo County was taken over by the Logan warehouse. 


ie ate is approximately the number of pounds of food distributed in the same period, Aug. 1, 1954- 
ar. 31, : 


NOES 6. se Sacesssccwss cc ccswascctecsccses CR GF Os oiascs i cen ccc sccccescassci sce sestg 690, 660 
ea ani ieee ie Dee F BR cece ceitihinidbdewobddadstutdsdsaldudes 72, 500 
tania scons seatimiienceiebeltes bAlip aie ST nnnvibvaunaiiindmctudinetonnnacsanatinds 160, 200 
SIN accinp-brrinsecase cacrcentesnn eee 


This totals 3,885,170 pounds, or almost 1,943 tons of food distributed. 


Summary of Government surplus commodities distributed from the Logan ware- 
house, department of public assistance, as of Apr. 8, 1955 


Mingo | Logan 
Month ——— ——— eens e—_—:. _ see 


Families Indteiduas | Families | Individuals 


OS 


i nacalsncetanncminieniniben titel 1, 722 8, 614 3, 315 16, 578 
noc iiss aatcnigarosibeetne dumbooennnoe 2, 469 12, 349 4, 068 20, 341 
WORN UE WN am Bos Somes ct Sete sec SoeSoe tse BeRSS 2, 341 11, 705 4,813 24, 068 
NS elect csanccami nea 2, 358 11, 793 4, 685 23, 428 





Butter | Cheese Milk 





I a ic cinicirdatsebiaittibvamiiiinien 37, 440 54, 750 36, 314 
SE iniiinntantnusinéutietianndghunts 38, 104 58, 350 64, 874 
lt ent ey ee ae eA ap , 360 28, 350 


50, 984 
ee 36, 480 63, 990 5A, 812 
Total pounds distributed -..........- 147,384 | 205,440 | 206,984 





Total pounds of commodities distributed during the 4 months of operation for 2 counties: 1,125,116. 


Summary sheet, total poundage of commodities distributed: 
August 1954—March 1955 


i a a 1, 248, 725 
III. siete eameeieasliaiiaeaieteat emit tuaibinideteieaitsenianieiteindvenaninioniaies 1, 726, 699 
a aa a eae ein cca aeneh 1, 628, 456 
ik ee Ata lines th hdeeniiatiaadipnicnis 2, 087, 452 
atta alae reeerarriarinemeten anita 1, 114, 345 
acticin lia ata atiniiiancclmmagaidntipenmnitiianenn 416, 520 
celta 8, 267, 197 


An average of better than 1 million issued per month. 
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Number of people receiving surplus commodities 


In Beckley area 
Frank iar creche heccnctieteeteteettonss ecagethniodegnesdhtatprguctoacremcnnneeineseen 


Individuals 


Number families receiving surplus commodities 


In Logan area 
In Welch area 
In Beckley area 


FE ierterneeeenenpeoarmipenereeemnemiaptn pena 


Counties covered by this report 


Greenbrier, Fayette, Raleigh, Wyoming, Mingo, Logan, McDowell, and Mercer. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Lyle Hoffman, of the Kanawha Coal Operators’ 
Association, Charleston, W. Va., will be our next witness. I will ask 
Mr. Hoffman to just make his statement in his own way. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE HOFFMAN, STATISTICIAN, KANAWHA COAL 
OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lyle Hoffman. I am 
statistician for the Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association, Charleston, 


W. Va. With your permission I will give you a short oral statement. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Hoffman, we shall lad to hear from you, 
and I would like to say that if you discharge that duty as well as you 
have eye ow all others I have personal knowledge of which have 
been assigned to you, including some while I happened to be Governor 
of this State, you will do a real service to this committee. 

Mr. Horrman. The Kanawha Coal Operator’s Association consists 
of 30 member companies operating in Kanawha and Boone Counties, 
parts of Logan, Raleigh, Fayette, and Nicholas Counties. In years 
gone by, the major production has exceeded 23 million tons per year, 
and for the year 1954 it exceeded 15 million tons. 

The present situation, which I have followed closely not only in my 
contacts with the large organizations on a national scale, like the 
United Mine Workers of America and the National Coal Association, 
with respect to the importation of fuel oil, has convinced me that it is 
not only a major factor, but practically the factor in the reduction 
of coal production in the whole United States. 

However, until yesterday I had never had the opportunity to get 
down to the grassroots to find out, not only in my own locality but 
in other localities, that as the Representative from Kentucky, Mr. 
Perkins, said, “My district lives by coal alone.” 

Now, in our district, the Kanawha district, we are more fortunate 
because we have probably as widely diversified economy as you will 
find in the eastern seaboard. 

We are very fortunate because we have large chemical plants 
and other industries, including the production of glass in various 
forms and on a large scale. We also have a tremendous farming ter- 
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ritory that produces a lot of revenue for the people who participate 
in it. 

However, as one Charleston merchant rightly said, “When the 
mines go down, we might just as well roll up the sidewalks and bri 
them in, because those boys are the fellows who make us prosperous.” 

It is true, as all men who have been engaged in the coal industry 
know, and I have been in it off and on since I was a boy, that the coal 
miner is practically like the railroader. Once a coal miner, always 
a coal miner, and when he attempts to shift to another industry or 
attempts to acclimate himself or orient himself in another com- 
munity in some other kind of work, he is rarely successful, as we 
saw yesterday in Pikeville and we see here in Williamson and in all 
counties where coal is the predominant industry, is the sad and 
unfortunate state that we find these older men in today. They are 
not equipped, either by training or experience, to find employment 
in anything else except the mining of coal in one phase or another, 
which is all they have known for all their lives. And now they are 
confronted with the possibility that they may never again have the 
eee to earn a decent living. 

he coal industry in the past, as you well know, has suffered the 
usual ups and downs of cycles of employment since I first knew about 
it, in 1919, and we always considered the peaks and the valleys as a 
part of the business. It was just almost like the law of supply and 
emand. You had prosperity or you did not have it, and we thought 
there would always be another day to come; but I do not believe we 
have ever been confronted with anything that looks like this residual 
oil proposition. 

ee Nere.ty. Mr. Hoffman, you heard testimony over at Pike- 
ville yesterday, because you were present throughout that hearing, 
and you will recall that witness after witness compared the distressing 
conditions now existing in eastern Kentucky with the conditions that 
existed from 1929 to 1933, and witness after witness stated that the 
conditions are as distressing now or even more distressing than they 
were back in that so-called panic time, and how the conditions, so far 
as the mineworker is concerned in this district, compare now with 
those from the latter part of 1929 to the end of 1932. What have 
you to say about that? 

Mr. Horrman. Senator, I had the unfortunate and never-to-be- 
forgotten experience of seeing, at close hand, the conditions that 
existed from 1929 to 1933 or 1934, as we were reminded in Pikeville 
yesterday, and I will never forget, to the last day I live, the distress 
that I saw in those years. However, it is not the coal miner, him- 
self, the grown man, who touches your heart so much. It is the chil- 
dren that we saw then, and we same some of them on the streets of 
Pikeville yesterday, ill-clothed, practically barefooted and evidently 
hungry ; it is those children we cannot forget. 

Now, we have a situation that could very easily develop into just such 
another situation. However, the only saving grace that I see in the 
situation today is that we do have organizations such as the depart- 
ment of public assistance, the distribution of these surplus commodi- 
— and organizations like the Salvation Army which help a great 

eal. 

Senator Neety. Of course, excepting the Salvation Army, we did 
not have these other organizations in 1929. 
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Mr. Horrman. That is right; we did not have those organizations 
to alleviate the situation then, as we do now, but for that the situation 
now could be as bad or worse than during that period, because these 
organizations are now implemented and ready to move in, and as Mr. 
Thurmond and I have previously discussed this situation, it is a sad 
commentary to think that there are reservoirs of food in this country 
that could be made available to these people and yet, at the same time, 
we take all our resources to put in the very finest of shape to ship it 
abroad to people to whom we owe nothing only good will, and at the 
same time our own people to whom we owe the most are on the verge 
of starvation because they cannot get work. 

I do not think that there is any possibility of relieving the situation 
unless we get a definite and firm restriction on the importation of not 
only fuel oil from South America, but from the Far East or from 
any other section of the world, and I well share your apprehension 
about other industries than coal, including glass and the toy industry, 
which you so aptly commented on yesterday, where it does not mean 
anything to someone who does not live in a town where, for instance, 
there is a marble factory ; but to the man who loses his job, it is just as 
real to him, if it is the only job he has or has ever had, as if there were 
10,000 men in that town who lost their jobs on the same day. As one 
man very aptly described it, it is only a recession when your neighbor 
loses his job, but when you lose your job, it is a full-bloom depression. 

Senator Negety. And it is a calamity if the loss of that job becomes 
permanent, of course. 

Mr. Horrman. It certainly is. 

Senator Neety. And especially to those who have no backlog of 
financial security with which to live through a depression period. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

Senator Neety. You mentioned the glass industry, and it would 
seem appropriate, in my opinion, to repeat what we said yesterday 
about the six marble factories in West Virginia. Now, there are only 
seven of those factories in the whole United States. There is 1 in Illi- 
nois, and the other 6 are all in West Virginia. There is one at Parkers- 
burg, Clarksburg, Pennsboro, St. Mary’s, and a couple in other locali- 
ties, 6 in all, and there was evidence given to the committee within 
the last 3 weeks that every one of those 6 marble factories is being 
liquidated now because they cannot survive this competition from 
Japan, and that on the first day of July every 1 of those 6 factories in 
the State is going to close and liquidate and go out of business entirely 
and every man and woman employed in the industry will be added to 
this list of jobless. 

Mr. Horrman. And I would venture that a man who is equipped 
to do that kind of work is hardly capable of going into any other 
industry. 

Senator Neety. That is true. 

Mr. Horrman. Senator, if you will permit me, I think I would like 
to say one final word, and that is that for the first time in many years 
this is one issue that anyone has espoused, as you have done, in which 
you have the unqualified and wholehearted cooperation of every seg- 
ment of the economy which is represented by the investor, by the 
laborer, by the small-business man, and by the financier, because 
everybody has got something to win or lose in this fight, and certainly 
if we lose it everybody has lost something; so I do not think there 
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is anything else for all of us to do, other than to unite in this oppor- 
tunity for the people to pull together in a way they have never done 
before so that we will all benefit. 

Senator Neety. I thank you, Mr. Hoffman, for your very com- 
prehensive statement. 

Our next witness will be Miss Alice Shein, a representative of radio 
station WBTH of this city. I will just ask Miss Shein to proceed 
in her own way and make any statement she cares to make. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ALICE SHEIN, REPRESENTING RADIO STATION 
WBTH, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Miss Sue. My name is Alice Shein. I am a native of Mingo 
County, W. Va., a resident of Williamson. Since mid-March 1939, 
I have been continuously employed by radio station WBTH; its 

neral manager since 1941; a stockholder in its licensee firm, the 
Villiamson Broadcasting Corp., since 1949; the present owner of 
its controlling interest through various recent and large stock pur- 
chases. That action indicates that my future plans are based on a 
belief that there are remedies for the present ills of the coal-mining 
industry in this border region we serve in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, where I have invested and pledged everything I own. 

Senator Nreety. Miss Shein, may I interrupt you to say that we 
would like to thank you for your kindness in providing the facilities 
for letting the people of this community know what is going on here 
today, in order that they may learn firsthand what this committee 
is trying to do to relieve the unemployment situation. 

Miss Suern. Senator, we consider it a privilege to be of service 
to you in this effort. 

The remedies, however, should be viewed in the light of both 
national and international affairs; in long-range aspect, as well as 
toward immediate relief of widespread unemployment and enlarge- 
ment of constantly shrinking coal markets. 

The Middle East, never too firm in loyalties, by virtue of nothing 
more than geography, is a prime and easy-to-reach trading post for 
the Soviet Union. e, necessarily, court the middle eastern coun- 
tries to prevent their defection to communism. We well know that 
a country lost to communism is a vital chink in our armor. 

Venezuela, a loyal friend of the United States, occupies a portion of 
South America, where the Argentine is a sanctuary for our enemies. 
Our true friends in South America form a watchtower against the 
erection of a springboard for assault on the physical borders of the 
United States. 

The flow of foreign oil can be checked without embarrassing our 
Government in the field of international trade. Talent and skill, 
looking inward, can find the means to deliver coal at a competitive 
price. We justifiably believe that many along our eastern coast are 
using the imported oil as a poor compromise because of its low price. 
Being cheap and foreign is scarcely leaspacheieen We cannot honest- 
ly think that consumers will endlessly use expensive, domestic fuel, 
at an economic hardship, or that, being forced to do so, will become 
perpetually attached to it. How long would we enjoy this captive 
coal market until cheap fuels, domestic in origin, would, once again, 


oa a cc Ri may 
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threaten our coalfield economy? American industry has always 
found its needed components through research and experimentation. 
It is notable that while employment and production in coal lan- 
guishes, other domestic fuels are quickly and widely expanding their 
availability in this country. 

Coal, to prosper, must compete on the price level of fuels that sail 
into our harbors—or the attractively priced domestic ones. We can 
neither expect nor get universal protection for our product. Our 
problem is that of economical delivery to the coal markets, which, 
unfortunately, are far removed from our tipples. 

A ton of coal, profitably moved at a local tipple for $4.50, sells for 
$7.60 in Cincinnati, with only freight rate added to its original local 
price, an increase of $3.10 per ton. The ultimate retail price is in- 
creased by each handler. We suffer from a mathematical formula 
that operates to our inverse advantage: double the cost, cut the market 
in half. 

Our immediate avenue of relief is the reduction of rail freight 
rates, which seem to be somewhat artificially maintained. But, in 
view of today’s power development, we cannot long depend on an 
economy that constantly reaches to the outside for its sustenance 
and strength. We must find markets right here in the coalfields from 
industries encouraged to come in to use our products. For that kind 
of development we seek to enlist the farsighted courage and strength 
of our national figures and planners, those who represent us so ably in 
our Nation’s Capital, and upon whom we rely to establish our broad 
view of the future. We must encourage them to believe in the advis- 
ability and necessity for improved waterways in this area. 

Let us, for the moment, assume that canalization of the Big Sand 
River, including its Tug and Levisa Forks, were alread oneal 
with the appropriation for construction earmarked, and that the first 
shovel would be turned tomorrow morning. When would it be in 
actual operation? The answer, of course, is that several years would 
be needed for the construction of the project. But, we would benefit 
in the meantime, because many thousand would be gainfully em- 
ployed, contributed to the prosperity of the value, absorbing our 
unemployed labor. On the day when coal would no longer go to the 
markets profitably, we would be in a position to invite the markets to 
come to coal, and all our local basic industries, including railroads 
and coal mining, would, thereby, prosper. 

Unless we make our — plans to that end, and work accordingly, 
props devised now will be outmoded. Indeed, today is the tomorrow 
we dreaded yesterday in the southern West Virginia coalfields. We 
need immediate comfort and we must look ahead to insure the survival 
of the coal industry as an important facet of our national economy. 
Coal will be here in 1965 and in 1975. Unless we look to the future and 
think for tomorrow constructively, competitively and wisely, coal 
will be here endlessly—unmined and unwanted. 

Senator Negty. Thank you very much indeed, Miss Shein. 

The next witness will be Mr. Everett Thompson, president of 
Stacy-Thompson Motor Co., who is also a member of the house of 
delegates. We are delighted to have Mr. Thompson here, and I will 
ask him to proceed now with his statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT THOMPSON, MEMBER OF THE WEST 
VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Mr. THomrson. My name is Everett R. Thompson, I live in Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., and am a member of the West Virginia House of 
Delegates for 1955 and 1956. I have been an automobile and truck 
dealer in Williamson since 1947. 

I am vitally interested in the economy and welfare of this area. 
My home is here and I expect to die here. The depression that is on 
the coalfields is causing many of my friends and neighbors to leave, 
lose their life savings, and in many cases to depend upon charity for 
the food they eat and the clothes they wear. Many people are being 
forced into crime in order to get the necessities of life. These people 
are good pioneer Americans, many of them served their country in the 
Armed Forces, and no area can boast of better soldiers than those that 
came from this section. They are now being repaid by unemployment 
checks and when these run out, by commodities, distributed by the 
Salvation Army. 

The economy of this area is entirely dependent upon the coal in- 
dustry, due to the fact that we have no water, we cannot get any man- 
ufacturing or industrial plants to locate. When the coal business 
stops, everything stops. 

Being in the truck business I would like to cite some specific ex- 
amples as to the trend of business in the motor transportation industry. 
In 1953 I was president of the Williamson Automobile Dealers; at 
that time there were 12 garages in Williamson; these garages handled 
a total of 19 makes of cars and trucks; today there are 9 dealers and 
they handle a total of 12 makes of cars and trucks; the rest being 
forced out of business by a declining market. In December of 1953, 
I had a total of 16 employees. To these employees I paid a total of 
$3,448.21 in wages, the average payroll per week was $862.05. In 
March of 1955 the number of employees had decreased to 9; to these 
9 employees I paid a total of $2,412. The average payroll per week 
was $482.40. The payroll in March 1955 was $1,036.21 less than in 
the month of December 1953. The weekly difference in these two par- 
ticular payrolls was that the March 1955 payroll was $379.65 less 
per week than the average in December of 1953. On the other hand, 
the average earnings per employee (weekly) did not vary over 20 
cents per week. 

Gentlemen, there is a serious economic problem confronting both 
business and labor in the Tug Valley area. If it were not for unem- 
ployment checks, social security, the Miners Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, and the DPA, we would be having a worse depression than 
we witnessed in the early thirties. 

Several business establishments have closed; others are barely man- 
aging to keep their doors open. The unemployment compensation 
fund of the State of West Virginia has dropped from $90 million to 
$60 million in the past 2 years. DPA allotments have been cut and 
recipients are receiving $30 or less per month. 

This represents only 70 percent of what our Government says is 
the minimum subsistence needs for our people. The Miners Health 
and Welfare Board has been forced on several occasions to cut bene- 
fits, there to, to a declining income. 
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While in Charleston for the legislature, I was talking to a former 
Williamson resident. He told me that he could make more money in 
Charleston, selling balloons on the street corner, than he was making 
at his job when he left Williamson. ; 

Our people don’t want charity. All they ask is an opportunity to 
work, and we ask that our Federal Government do all in its power 
to give us this opportunity. 

nator Nee.ty. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. 

Now, our next witness will be Mr. William B. Hogg, an attorney 
of Williamson. I would like to ask Mr. Hogg if he happens to be a 
son of the very distinguished Dean Hogg. 

Mr. Wii11aMm B. Hoga. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Hogg, I would just like to say to you that your 
father was one of the greatest lawyers any State ever produced, and 
he was one of my friends and one of the bright and shining lights of 
the legal profession of West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HOGG, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Hoge. Senator Neely, you don’t know how much I appreciate 
what you have just said. 

Senator Neety. I think every lawyer that began practicing back at 
the time I did would have been hopeless and helpless if it had not been 
for the form books provided us by your distinguished father. 

Mr. Hoge. Thank you. Senator, ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to say that I have lived in Williamson for a number of years. I have 
practiced law here for a good many years, and at the present time I 
am interested to some slight extent in the coal industry. I have not 
brought here any prepared statement, because there is only one phase 
of your inquiry in which I am greatly interested. 

t is not necessary for me to go into the conditions of unemployment 
in this field. There are others that have done so. I have no statistics 
to offer, but it seems to me that on this question of the importation of 
this cheap, foreign residual oil we should not overlook one thing. 

As we Gicw, the coal industry has lost tonnage for several reasons. 


One is the conversion by practically all the railroads to diesel locomo- 
tives. Fortunately for us, our own railroad, the Norfolk & Western, 
is sticking with the coal industry. Naturally we have lost a lot of 
tonnage to prea je fuels, such as natural gas and our own oils 


produced in the United States. 

We are faced with the loss of tonnage because of these enormous 
importations of cheap, foreign residual oils. Therefore, it seems to 
me that we should take stock of this situation. I do not believe we are 
in any position at the moment to regain the market we have lost on 
account of the conversion by most of the railroads to diesel power, un- 
less in the future they find some way of developing a locomotive such 
as the new Norfolk & Western steam turbine, so that we might as 
well, for the moment, write off that market, the railroads. 

I also think it is going to be terribly difficult to compete with natural 
as. We know that in the past few years natural gas has taken mar- 
ets away from the coal industry, not only for domestic use but even 

large industries are now using natural gas and oil, so it boils itself 
down to this, in my opinion: Which of these markets are we best in 
position to regain ? 
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If we are going to do any effectual work to help the coal industry, 
we have to concentrate on those markets that we can recapture again. 
Personally, I see little likelihood of improving the coal tonnage, so 
far as sale to the railroads is concerned, and I think we are going to 
continue to have with us increased competition from gas and oil pro- 
duced in this country. 

Now, we get down to the competition which we are faced with as 
a result of the importation of cheap, foreign residual oil. There is 
one place where we can do some sabe Senator. I have never believed 
in closing the door entirely on foreign trade. I do not think it is wise 
to do that. We cannot expect to salt cir product to a foreign country 
and then shut the door in their face and not let them bring anything 
in here, but there is usually a reasonably middle pein. on these 
things, and after you balance all factors involved, the advantages and 
the disadvantages, I cannot conceive of anything else we can do. I 
cannot conceive of any reason why this Government should not at 
least limit, to some sensible extent, the importing of this cheap re- 
sidual oil. 

Now, I do not have the figures as to the extent of the coal displaced 
by the foreign oil, but we know it is considerable, and if you can rely 
upon the estimates and the figures given by other witnesses, we know 
that we are suffering today in these coalfields because of our lost ton- 
nage can be attributed only to the importation of the cheap for- 
eign oil. 

e realize, Senator, that in Washington you have different inter- 
ests from the different States. You have people from the agricultural 
States that are not interested in our coal industry. 

Senator, it would be far better for Members of the Senate and the 
House from other States, if they would take the over-all view of this 
picture. Some day they might be faced with the same thing we are 
now faced with. Therefore, the question is, Are they going to adopt 
a policy that is going to protect everybody, or are they going to let 
the door wide open? I do think there should be a restriction to some 
reasonable extent, but I do not say we should cut it all off completely. 

Senator Neeiy. And we do not ask that to be done. 

Mr. Hoge. But if you can get some reasonable restriction on the 
importation of oil, it would be of help because, at the moment, it is 
the only market I know of where we can regain lost tonnage for the 
coal industry. 

Senator Negry. I think you are quite right about that, Mr. Hogg, 
and I think you will be encouraged to know that there is testimony in 
this record to the effect that the coal industry can compete with Amer- 
ican produced fuel oil. 

Mr. Hoge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. But it cannot compete with this dumped oil, that 
is, oil that costs practically nothing and some of which we are fur- 
nishing ships with taxpayers’ money to bring here. 

iy I think you are entirely right, Senator, and I appreciate 
your efforts. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Hogg. 

This hearing will now stand recessed until 1: 30 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the hearing was recessed until 1:30 
‘p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Neety. The hearing will be resumed. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Arthur Persinger, 
resident of Persinger Supply Co., of Williamson, and I will ask Mr. 
ersinger to just go ahead and his statement in his own way. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR PERSINGER, PRESIDENT, PERSINGER 
SUPPLY CO., WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. PerstNcer. Senator Neely, ladies and gentlemen, inasmuch as 
there is bound to be, in a hearing of this kind, a certain amount of 
repetition, I have prepared a statement that is really a little more 
personal than I realized it was. In other words, I am speaking from 
the standpoint of —— business. 

Senator Neety. Then you are going to give us some firsthand in- 
formation which will be very much appreciated, Mr. Persinger. 

Mr. Perstncer. My name is A. P. Persinger. I live in the city of 
Williamson, W. Va., and am president of Persinger Supply Co. That 
company is engaged in the wholesale hardware and building and mine 
supply business. 

ersinger Supply Co. has been continuously engaged in business 
in the city of Willvameon for more than 50 years. I have been con- 
nected with the company for more than 30 years, and have been in 
charge of its operations for more than 20 years. 

The city of Williamson, W. Va., is the business center of the coal- 
fields of the Thacker and Kenova districts and the adjoining coal 
— territories of southeastern Kentucky and southwestern 

irginia. 

These fields produce a very substantial percentage of the coal pro- 
duction of the State of West Virginia. The coals produced are high 
quality bituminous grades, and include byproduct and metallurgical 
coals as well as for steam and fuel uses. 

These coals are shipped to points of distribution throughout the 
eastern part of the United States, and also to foreign and lake ports. 

Under what might be termed normal market conditions, the coal 
industry in these territories employs many thousands of miners and 
other workers. The employment payrolls constitute the backbone of 
all commerce and trade. ine perceptible decline in employment in 
these coalfields is at once reflected in the wages spent by the em- 
ployees and in the volume of business transacted by all wholesale and 
retail establishments. 

Within the past 3 years there has been a gradual but definite decline 
in coal production and employment. One of the causes is the wide- 
spread use of diesel locomotives by the railroads, and at the present 
time there is no way in sight by which to regain this lost market. The 
coal industry has also suffered by competition from natural gas and 
oil, and it would seem that much of this market may not be recovered. 

So long as coal-marketing conditions were favorable. up to about the 
year 1951 or 1952, the payment of the present scale of wages in the 
coal industry presented no problem to the employers. However, the 
loss of markets to competitive fuels has resulted in coal being sold at 
the present time at prices which will not permit the continued payment 
of present wage scales. Perhaps readjustments in present wage scales 
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might be considered as one means of reducing costs under present com. 
petitive market conditions. 

As indicating the extent of the decline in the wholesale and retail 
business lines, the records of Persinger Supply Co. may serve as an 
illustration. 

Since the year 1948, the volume of business of our company has de- 
clined each year. This decline has been substantial, except that for 
the year 1951 the decline was only 2 percent under the year 1948. 
Using the volume of sales for 1948 as a yardstick, the percentage of 
decline for each year thereafter was as follows: 37.4 percent in 1949, 
18.1 percent in 1950, 2.0 percent in 1951, 20.7 percent in 1952, 22.8 per- 
cent in 1953, and 34.9 percent in 1954. 

Likewise, using the same year of 1948 as a yardstick, the decline in 
the net earnings of this company has not only been substantial, but 
serious. As compared with 1948 the percentage of decline in net 
earnings for each of the subsequent years is as follows: 67.8 percent 
in 1949, 43.9 percent in 1950, 59.1 percent in 1951, 69.7 percent in 
1952, 71.5 percent in 1953, and 85.6 percent in 1954. ‘ 

Of course, any business organization is compelled to curtail its op- 
erating expenses, including wages, when it sustains a serious decline 
in its sales and net earning, and our company is no exception. Such 
curtailment naturally includes a reduction in the number of persons 
employed and perhaps also a reduction in compensation of employees 
retained. 

These figures demonstrate just how much the economic life of our 
territory is affected by depressed conditions in the coal industry. 

Of course, the tremendous decline in coal production and employ- 
ment are responsible for the same drastic reductions in all lines of 
business. 

For some time, attention has been directed to the import of cheap 
residual oils from foreign countries. The figures show that these im- 
ports have increased substantially each year, and at the present time 
amount to more than 100 million barrels per year. It is generally 
recognized that the preesnt rate of import of cheap foreign residual oi! 
displaces about 75 million tons of coal in the market. This loss of pro- 

_ duction in the coal industry means millions of dollars in wages lost to 
the employees and also a tremendous drop in both wholesale and retail 
business. There would appear to be ample reason for at least some 
restrictions on future imports of cheap residual oils. 

Coal is vital to the defense and economic growth of this country. 
In times of emergency large coal production is an absolute necessity. 
If we are to safeguard our future welfare, ways and means must be 
found to restore strength and permanence to the industry. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Persinger. We are glad to hear 
from someone who knows what unemployment means in the coalfields, 
not only to the coal miner, the coal operator, but also to other 
businesses. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Vic Gruber, manager of the G. C. 
Murphy Co. of this city. 
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STATEMENT OF VIC GRUBER, MANAGER, G. C. MURPHY CO., 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Gruser. Senator Neely, members of the committee, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am the manager of a variety store in Williamson, 
W. Va. I would like to call your attention to some alarming facts 
concerning the labor and unemployment conditions prevailing in 
this immediate area, and the resulting general economic conditions 
which are now very alarming. 

As a basis of comparison, here is a breakdown of business during 
a good — in this coal-producing area as against that of a poor 
year. The business trend in this area has been constantly down- 
ward since 1948, to the point that it is difficult to preserve any 
profits to eke out a bare existence. 

In 1948 in the variety store of which I am manager, we had 75 
regular employees, 36 part-time employees, or a total of 111 gain- 
fully employed people in just 1 business establishment here in Wil- 
liamson. Now, during 1954, in keeping with our declining need, 
we employed 42 people full time, 6 part time, or a total of 48, 
which is less than one-half the 1948 total who were gainfully em- 
ployed in the same business establishment. 

Our 1954 sales were 23 percent lower than in 1948, with profits 
in 1954 being reduced 92 percent in relation to 1948 profits. 

The reason for the drastic drop in employment in our particular 
store is the fact that our one industry, coal mining, is not working. 
When a one-industry market suffers an employment loss, a vast 
surplus-labor pool is created which has no other means of absorption. 

nless we find ways to return our miners to gainful work in 
the coal-mining industry, or unless a substitute industrial develop- 
ment is established here, the unemployment problem will grow to 
disastrous proportion, and the coal industry, which is the sole source 
of our income, will be faced with extinction. 

Now, I would also like to say that I am representing several 
merchants here and have several letters from them which I would 
like to present. - 

Senator Neety. Very well, you may either read them or give them 
to the reporter to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Grouper. Two of the people could not make their appearance 
here due to sickness, and the other had to leave town. 

First, I would like to read a letter from a local retail merchant, Mr. 
E. Reid Geiger of Reid’s Shoes, Inc. : 


Hon. MatrHew M. NEELy, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Welcome to Williamson, W. Va. I am sorry I shall be unable to 
greet you in person, since it is necessary for me to be out of town during your 
visit here. As chairman of the Retail Merchants Association, I join the many 
other merchants and citizens who extend a hearty welcome to you and your 
committee. We feel that an on-the-spot study of the situation by your committee 
is a decisive step forward in helping to solve the plight of the coal industry. 

We feel that a large percentage of the loss in the market for coal is caused by 
the importation of foreign oil, which is cheaper than coal and is therefore replac- 
ing it asa fuel. We join the many others who believe this importation of cheap 
fuel should be restricted in order to allow our basic industry to survive. 

We believe another reason for the decline of the market for coal from our 
mines is the fact that the cost of transportation is so high that our mines are 
unable to quote competitive prices for their product. We feel this can be solved 
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by canalization of Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River. We would then compete 
with other sections which now enjoy water transportation for their coal. 
We feel strongly that the accomplishment of these two above-mentioned goals 
will help to revitalize and strengthen the coal industry in our section. 
With sincere good wishes to you and your committee, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
BH. Rew GEIGER. 


Senator Nzety. Do you have any other such communications, Mr. 
Gruber? 


Mr. Gruner. Yes, sir; I have here a letter from The Vogue, Mr. L. H. 
Sparling. This isa ladies’ dress shop, and the letter reads as follows: 


Hon. MatrHew M. NEELY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. NEEty: First, allow me to welcome you to our town and at the same 
time express my regrets that I will not be here to meet you in person as I would 
like to do. Hence, this letter. 

As a small-business man I want to commend our Government and your com- 
mittee for coming here to get on-the-spot information concerning the plight of 
the coal industry. To me it looks like you mean business and that is encouraging. 

Our small store had a 10-percent loss in volume in 1954 as compared to 1953. 

We attribute the above loss to lack of sale for coal. Day after day we have 
good customers tell us that they are leaving town because their husbands have 
obtained work elsewhere. These are coal miners whom we have known for 
years and who want to stay here but have lost their jobs in the mines. 

We think a great deal of this loss of the market for coal is caused by the 
dumping of foreign oil which is cheaper than coal and is therefore replacing 
it as a fuel. 

We wish to join the many others who believe this importation of cheap fuel 
should be restricted to allow our basic industry to survive. Should war come 
we will need coal and a lot of it quick and in sustained volume. This will be 
impossible to achieve if we continue to allow the coal industry to die as it is 
now doing. 

Another reason for the decline of the market for coal from our mines is the 
fact that cost of transportation is so high that our mines are unable to quote 
competitive prices for their product. 

This can be solved by canalizing the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River. We 
= aeatation with other sections who now enjoy water transportation for 
their coal. 

Your committee is searching for the reasons for the decline of the coal industry 
and above we give you the answers. 

Two things will revitalize the coal business in our section. 

First: Restrict oil imports. 

Second : Give us water transportation. 

Do these two things and we live again; abandon these suggestions and we 
continue to die. 

I offer the above to you as my solution to our probiem and respectfully ask 
that you give these things I ask to be done your gravest consideration. 

Again regretting that I will be unable to greet you in person and wishing you 
and your committee Godspeed in your good work, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


I. H. SPARLING, 

_ Now, Senator Neely, I would like to add, if you want to do the people 
in this area a great service I think we should get concerted and imme- 
diate action, and forceful action, on the canalization of our river in 
this area. 

Senator Neey. Of course, you understand that my committee has 
no jurisdiction over that particular question, but I am glad, as a 
member of the Senate, to hear your views on it. 


The next witness will be Mr. W. F. Tolbert, editor of the Daily 
News of Williamson, W. Va. 
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STATEMENT OF W. F. TOLBERT, EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS, 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Tousert. Senator Neely, ladies and gentlemen, I have prepared 
a statement here which I would like to read to you. 

The Williamson Daily News is an afternoon newspaper published 
daily with a circulation of about 10,500 subscribers in the area of 
Mingo County, W. Va., and Pike ae Ky. I, William F. Tolbert, 
have served as its editor since June of 1953, and prior to that time 
and for more than 20 years have been employed in various important 
capacities including that of city editor and ios editor. By 
virtue of holding these important positions and through professional 
training and experience, I have been in the position to gain first-hand 
knowl of the steadily deteriorating economic conditions in Wil- 
liamson and the Mingo-Pike areas. 

Williamson, as you well know, truly advertises itself as being “In 
the heart of the billion-dollar coal fields.” This slogan, which has 
stood out with telling effect down over a period of many years, now is 
beginning to have a ring of emptiness. Gur entire economy is geared 
to that of the coal industry and past history has shown that when the 
coal industry booms our community fluorishes and vice versa. For 
many decades this community has served as an important trading 
center for upward of 100,000 people. This community serves as a 
marshalling point for the coal-burning Norfolk & Western Railroad 
Co.’s coal shipments both as to the east and to the west. They have 
been established several important wholesale concerns for the dis- 
tribution of mining supplies and countless other commodities. The 
city boasts of modern and alert retail outlets catering to the needs of 
the entire area. 

All these serve as an integral part of the community’s economic life. 
Unfortunately, however, all are geared entirely to the economic well- 
being of the coal industry. When the coal industry is adversely 
affected, there are fewer loaded coal hoppers passing through the vast 
N. & W. yards. This means fewer men are required and large-scale 
cutoffs are ordered by the railroad company through necessity. When 
less coal is mined, it results in large reductions in the forces employed 
in the mines. These layoffs curtail the purchasing power of the many 
thousands in the mines which, in turn. affects the sales of both the 
wholesale and retail outlets which, for economic survival, must reduce 
personnel. Thus, it all becomes just one vicious cycle with no one in 
the area escaping the full impact of economic adversity. 

Our newspaper mirrors the conditions as they se exist in its 
day-by-day recounting of the happenings. For the past several years, 
most of the stories bearing on the local economy have related large 
cutoffs of personnel in various mines operating throughout the area 
and on the local forces of the N. & W. Railroad. They have told 
of the shutdown of many of the mines which once were prosperous 
and employed hundreds of workers. They have told of bankruptcies 
of many once prosperous and going mines and other business concerns. 
They have told of going-out-of-business sales by many of our retail 
outlets. Diligently as our reporters try in their efforts to develop 
more optimistic news, few stories have appeared telling of call-backs 
in any great numbers. I might say that we do make every possible 
effort to uncover news on the brighter side, because it is to the best 
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interest of the Daily News to sustain the moral fiber of its readers. 
Unfortunately, however, there have been very few such opportunities 
in recent months. 

The dire stress of this area is well reflected by the number of stories 
that are turned in to our office from day to day, advising the people, 
not where to go to get jobs, but where to call for their regular allot” 
ments of surplus commodities. Our office is situated directly opposite 
the West Virginia employment security offices. We are at a vantage 
point to see the long qeues of dejected men awaiting their turns to sign 
up for the unemployment compensation. Their plight is even more 
critical when it is considered that there will be little sustaining ho 
after their compensation payments have run their course. Their only 
alternative then will be to become public charges or pull up stakes 
and seek employment elsewhere. Many have their roots firmly im- 
planted in these areas, and migration to other more prosperous areas 
involved serious economic hardships, oftentimes virtual loss of their 
life’s labors. 

Conditions in our own offices reflect the critical situation which be- 
set not only the individuals, but business establishments of our entire 
region. Economic conditions govern both the circulation and adver- 
tising revenues which are necessary to operate a newspaper. When 

eople are without jobs and without source of revenues, they curtail 
iving expenses ae one of the first to feel the pinch of any belt- 


tightening is the daily newspaper. 

Comparing our circulation figures for 1954 with those of 1951, 
which might be considered as a fairly prosperous year, we find that 
our ABC circulation was 10,488 last year, as compared to 11,476 in 


1951. The circulation earnings in 1954 were down 12 percent from 
those of 1951. The loss in circulation collections doubled in 1954 over 
the previous year. There was a greater turnover in news carriers be- 
cause many of the carriers were compelled to give up their route to 
accompany their parents elsewhere in search of employment. In many 
instances, earnings from newspaper routes, which once were consid- 
ered only a spending money for the boys, became the sole support for 
many families. Greater decline in our circulation figures were pre- 
vented largely through expansion of our normal coverage field to new 
areas. 

The same unfavorable comparisons exist in our advertising depart- 
ment. In 1951 the Williamson Daily News carried a total of 278,789 
inches of local advertising, whereas during 1954 local advertising. to- 
taled only 255,213 inches; a loss of some 23,576 inches. During 1951, 
the Daily News carried a total of 39,881 inches of national advertising, 
while during last year this linage dropped to 31,770 inches, or a loss 
of 8,111 inches, and during a period when national advertising was on 
the increase throughout the Nation. Efforts to secure additional na- 
tional advertising very often are met with rebuffs that business con- 
ditions in this area preclude any expenditure of funds by manufac- 
turers and distributors of many of the so-called name brand products. 
It is apparent that our economic plight is recognized adversely on 
the national level. 

The overall gross earnings of our newspaper during 1954 were down 
15 percent from those of 1951. 

ndoubtedly, the increase in the flow of cheap residual oil from for- 
eign lands has played a very important part in the declining economic 
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picture in these coalfields. The conversion of many railroads and 
other industry from coal to other fuels also has had adverse effects. 
High freight rates thwart our producers in many instances from com- 

ting in the open markets for such of the still existent coal markets. 
We have read with considerable interest in the past several years of 
the great increase in coal consumption brought about through the 
development of atomic power and the need for electricity; yet this 
field has had little, if any, of that business. We have been told of plans 
to increase our foreign exports of coal through the Foreign Operations 
Administration and were given glowing promises; yet mines in this 
field have had little, if any, of that business. We read of glowing 
prophesies by industrial engineers and economists portraying a glow- 
ing future for coal and how great the demand will be in 1975 and the 
year 2000, but meanwhile thousands of our children go hungry wait- 
ing for realization of those better times. Our immediate concern is 
not what will come in 1975 or even 1960, but, rather, in the year of 
1955-56. 

Perhaps a ban, or a least a curtailment, of cheap foreign residual oil 
might bring some relief to our local mines, but it is doubtful whether 
it would prove the complete answer. During the past several weeks, 
we have had reports of considerable increase in coal tonnage in our 
field. Only Me wri our newspaper carried a report, showing in- 
crease in coal tonnage for last week of about 100,000 tons over the 
corresponding week of 1954, and that the production, for the calendar 
year to date, was 3,692,900 net tons, compared to 2,850,150 net tons 
for the same period in 1954. Despite this increase, there was no great 
increase in the manpower required to produce this coal and few call- 
backs of furloughed employees by operating companies. Despite this 
increasing business, many of our young men who are completing their 
apprentice training in various trades in the railroad and other indus- 
tries are being told that when they have “served out their apprentice- 
ships and become craftsmen,” they will be without jobs in this local 
area. There are no job opportunities today or in the future. Yes, it 
would seem that more and more coal will be mined but with fewer and 
fewer men. Our coal operators are not to blame for these conditions. 
Economic necessity has compelled these installations to resort to more 
modern coal-digging machinery if they are to compete for existing 
markets. It might be wise to remember, however, that these big auto- 
matic coal digging and coal loading devices do not read newspapers, 
do not purchase bread, clothing, and other commodities, sale of which 
are necessary to sustain the economy of any community. 

Another business index which serves as a comparatively accurate 
barometer of economic conditions is the classified ad column of our 
newspaper. Where only a few months ago few insertions were being 
made of houses or apartments for rent, now there are lengthy lists 
appearing daily, and these represent only a small portion of the total 
housing units that have been made vacant by departure of many 
families from this city to other areas in search of employment. List- 
ings of real estate for sale also have increased. Notices of sale of 
repossessed automobiles, a rarity only a few months back, are aver- 
aging 3 or 4 in each issue of our newspaper with all indications that 
they will increase even more in the immediate future. 

A very small minority of our youth who leave Williamson for 
higher education return to their home community to pursue their 
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professions. Some who have returned through necessity have been 
compelled to abandon their life’s work for other lines in an endeavor 
to eke out an existence. Youths who are called into the Armed Forces 
are locating elsewhere in most instances when they have completed 
their tour of military service. Even many of our high-school grad- 
uates are compelled to search for employment in areas far distant 
from their homes. All of this is most ominous and adds up to just 
one possibility for the future—the deterioration of our community 
both in quantity and in quality. 

Frankl , we do not Know the answers. We do know that the great 
majority of our citizens come from a stock of hardy, persevering, 

roud, and industrious forebears. Most of our people have confidence 
in the future of coal, and are firmly convinced that it will again come 
into itsown. Yet, realistically speaking, even a booming coal market 
will not correct all of our ills, because ot becomes more and more 
apparent that coal will continue to be mined in greater quantities with 
fewer and fewer men. New and improved mine machinery will con- 
tinue to replace manpower in the mines in the years ahead. 

It would seem that diversification of industry is one of the most 
urgent requirements of the present time. This appears also to be the 
consensus of opinion of our community and business leaders. The 
will to do something to improve our lot exists within our citizenry. 
This is reflected by the quick response to the drive for the organi- 
zation of the Tug Valley ndustrial Corp. with pledged resources of 
more than $75,000, designed to improve present economic conditions 
through assistance to present or new industries. It would seem that 
this would be easy for an area which Mother Nature has endowed 
with such excellent natural resources. We have a high-quality all- 
purpose coal, high in byproducts’ content. We have large deposits of 
natural gas, timber, and salt brine, which are required for chemical 
processes. While all of these are strong points in our favor, we are 
confronted with one overwhelming handicap in the lack of industrial 
water and cheap river transportation. We are compelled to sit back 
helplessly, while other sections of our country with, in many instances, 
no greater natuural resources flourish on an industrial expansion 

m. 

There is only one alternative to our present economic dilemma, and 
that is complete and utter abandonment of this community and area. 
Such would prove a costly debacle to both the people and the Govern- 


ment. Figures on file show that the assessed valuation of property 

in Mingo County, both real and personal, in 1954 to be $62,550,425. 

Appraised values of nena property has been placed at $105,560,- 
i 


436. These figures are for Mingo County alone, and do not include 
any of the valuations for the Pond Creek area of Pike County, Ky., 
which is an integral part of our community life and.which would add 
many more millions to the total valuations of the area. These valua- 
tions represent generations of perseverance, hard work, and often self- 
denial on the part of our citizens and, during the course of years, have 
yielded considerable tax revenues to governments at all levels of oper- 
ation for essential public-services. Throughout a long period of years, 
the flow of tax revenues to Federal and State Governments have over- 
shadowed Federal and State-supported public projects by overwhelm- 
ing margins. Unless the current economic trend can be reversed, it 
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is only reasonable to expect great declines in the valuations and a 
falling off of tax revenues for the Government. Such an eventuality 
would make this area a burden on the people who reside in other and 
more prosperous regions. 

Never, in the history of this area, has the outlook been so bleak. 
Even in the drab depression days of the 1930's, there was more solid 
basis for hope than there is at present. In those days it was fairly 
certain that coal would eventually be resuscitated with job opportu- 
nities for many people. Now there exists the grim possibility that 
revival of the coal industry in reality could mean still fewer job 
opportunities. | 

We are convinced that our people would like to work out their 
problems on their own initiative if at all possible. It is apparent, 
however, that any permanent solution will have to come from higher 
echelons of our Government. Meanwhile, our people have the right 
to expect equitable treatment at the hands of their Government. a 
people have the right to expect that our economic well-being will not 
be sacrificed at the whim of some Government official who is entirely 
unfamiliar with the actual conditions which exist in this area. Our 
people resent being treated like stepchildren while multibillions of 
dollars are poured into the far corners of the world for the betterment 
of the economic lot of foreign people who could possibly be our enemies 
of the future, while politicians squabble over less costly projects 
which would bring real relief to this area and improve the overall 
strength of our Government. Many of our citizens frown on the 
urgent appeals and concessions granted to lure American investments 
abroad, when only slight proddings by the powers that be might bring 
some measure of relief and restore to this blighted region to some 
measure of economic stability to the advantage of both the people and 
the Government. 

I am convinced that your visit to this area for an on-the-spot check 
of the conditions as they actually exist will result in a constructive 
programs which will result in economic advantages to all concerned. 

t has been a privilege to submit this statement to your august 
committee. . 

Senator Neeiy. Thank you very much, Mr. Tolbert. I feel that you 

have made a very substantial contribution to this hearing, and I con- 
tulate the people of this community in having you for one of their 
journalists. 

We will go on to the next witness, Mr. Frank Allara, moving- 
picture operator of Delbarton and Matewan. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK ALLARA, PRESIDENT, TUG VALLEY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MATEWAN, W. VA. 


Mr. Auxara. Senator Neely, ladies and gentlemen, I am Frank 
Allara, president of the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and am 
from Matewan, W. Va. I would like to make a brief statement regard- 
ing ts very small-business men in this area. 

Mingo County, alone, during the past 3 years there have been 302 
small businesses that have ceased operating. The average small 
business employs 2 persons, not counting the owner or, perhaps, the 
owner and his wife, who help. 
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Not only has this added to the number of unemployed, but it has 
been a very definite loss of support to our schools, to our county, State, 
and Federal Government. 

All of this is due to the unemployment in our local mines. I was 
unable to get the correct figures from our adjoining Pike County, Ky., 
but I am sure that they are along the same lines as in this county. Now, 
with your permission, I would like to read a few letters from small 
businesses, but, before doing that, I would like to say just a few things 
about my own personal affairs. 

Senator Neety. We will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Auara. I have been interested in the operation of 7 theaters in 
the coal fields. I am now down to the operation of—well, 2 have 
closed down and 4 are operating part-time. 

Senator Neety. Why have they closed ? 

Mr. Atriara. I can only blame it on 2 things: First, I think it is 
very definitely the unemployment situation in the mines, because 30 
percent of my sales I know definitely were through coal company 
stores, and I have lost practically all of that, so I know definitely that 
50 percent of it is from the reduction in coal mining. I also will have 
to admit that I blame a little bit of it on television, too, which we have 
not had in this area too long. 

Senator Nrgeiy. The prosperity of the coal companies’ stores that 
you spoke of, of course, I suppose is dependent upon the prosperity of 
the miners who dig the coal and the operators who produce it? 

Mr. Axara. That is right. A few years ago I had in my employ 


46 people and I am now down to 24, which all of them are not full 
time. 


Now. with your permission I would like to either read these letters 


or have them inserted in the record. 


Senator Neety. We will be very glad to have them filed as a part 
of the record. 


The letters referred to by Mr. Allara are as follows: 


MATEWAN, W. VaA., April 8, 1955. 
Hon. M. M. NEELy, 


Senate of the United States. 


Dear Sir: We have been informed that you are chairman of a committee to 
investigate the economic conditions that prevail in the coal fields at this time. 
Since I am unable to attend personally to express my views in this regard, I am 
writing this letter. 

I have been in business in Matewan, W. Va., for aproximately 20 years and it 
is hard for me to recall any period during that time that we have experienced the 
economic distress that we are going through at this time. As you know many 
coal mines have closed due to the lack of a market. Those mines that are 
operating have reduced their working forces to such a level that, even though 
they are running with some degree of regularity, there is no pronounced upturn 
in business. My business during the last 2 years has grossed 40 to 50 percent 
less than what we would consider to be a fairly good business year. I have 
talked to my fellow businessmen in town, and we are all in the same boat. I 
make no attempt to set forth the causes that have made the coal business de- 
teriorate to its present level. I do know that the economic situation is very poor 
indeed. However, I feel that one of the things that has caused our adverse 
situations is the indiscriminate dumping of residual fuel oil in the United States 
by foreign producers and I feel that some substantial curb on this situation 


would go a long way toward alleviating the economic distress in coal-producing 
areas. 
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It is my earnest hope that during the course of your investigation you will 
learn.the acuteness of our situation and that you shall exert every effort toward 
the rebirth of a sound eeofiomic condition in our coal fields. 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Lecxie’s Dave Store, 
By Georce L, Leckie, Owner. 


Tue B. & C. Ort Oo., 
Matewan, W. Va., April 8, 1955. 
Hon. MatrHew M. NegeEty, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We very much regret asking you to be inconvenienced by our cir- 
cumstances in the coalfields at this time. Knowing you as I have for a great 
many years, with confidence in your ability and generosity when we are in need 
of help, I take the liberty of asking you to come to our aid on the unemployment 
and need in our community. 

Our business for the year 1954 was off more than one-fourth under year of 
1953. This year, so far, we have suffered from floods and unemployment more 
than ever before. 

Any assistance you may be able to give us at this time will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
B, & C. Or Co. 
By BE. E. Brown, President. 


THE MATEWAN NATIONAL BANK, 


Matewan, W. Va., April 8, 1955. 
Hon. M. M. NEEty, 


Williamson, W. Va. 

Dear SENATOR NEELY: The citizens of Mingo County deeply appreciate your 
interest in our economic condition. 

Due to unfair competition to our coal industry we have considerable unem- 
ployment and the general economic condition of our county is very bad. We 
hope your investigation will lead to some action by the United States Congress in 
giving some relief to the communities depending on the coal industry. 

Respectfully yours, 


Dan CHamobers, President. 


Town or MATEWAN, 
Matewan, W. Va., April 8, 1955. 
Hon. M. M. NEeEty, 


Williamson,-W. Va. 

Dear SENATOR NEELY: Due to the economic condition of the coal industry in 
Mingo County we have widespread unemployment. We sincerely hope that your 
investigation will influence the Congress to take some positive action, which will 
alleviate the unemployment and suffering in our county. 

Very truly yours, 
: Ira Cooper, Mayor. 

Senator Neery. Our next witness will be Mr. Clarence Lovitch, 
treasurer of the B. & L. Furniture Co., Inc., of this city. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE LOVITCH, TREASURER, B. & L. FURNI- 
TURE CO., INC., WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Mr. Lovircn. My name is Clarence Lovitch, a resident of William- 
son, W. Va., and treasurer of the B. & L. Furniture Co., Inc., a retail 
furniture firm locally owned and operated, which was established in 
1917, 38 years ago. 
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Since the B. & L. Furniture Co. is one of the larger retail outlets in 
this area, I have been asked to prepare a report as to the effects the 
large unemployment in this area has had in relation to our business. 
The growth of our company has been coincident with the growth of 
the coal-mining industry, and its problems have been parallel with 
those of coal. The company’s founders came to this market because 
it presented an opportunity for growth and expansion. That fore- 
sight has been mutually beneficial to the B. & L. Furniture Co. and 
its thousands of customers, who have been, in the vast majority of 
cases, employed directly in coal mining, the balance being employed in 
closely related industries. 

However, the decline in coal markets and the attendant unemploy- 
ment in this area is accurately reflected in our gross sales, collection 
percentages and losses due to uncollectible accounts. Taking gross 
sales first, we find that there has been a decline in volume of close 
to 30 percent. Collection percentages have, likewise, dropped over 
4 percent, while at the same time our charged-off uncollectible ac- 
counts have increased from 14 of 1 percent to in excess of 8 percent. 
As a general average, we have 3,500 active accounts on our ledger. 
A spot check of 500 of these accounts, which represents a cross section 
of all of our accounts, reveals that only 65 percent of this 3,500 are 
now gainfully employed; and 35 percent are not gainfully employed. 
Of the 35 percent which are not gainfully employed, we wish to point 
out that at the time they were originally sold the vast majority of 
these accounts were employed, since it is our policy to sell only gain- 
fully employed people. These figures, extended to cover our 3,500 
accounts, would show that approximately 1,225 of them have no in- 
come or are receiving government aid in one form or another. 

This is a picture of declining revenue to us; more than that, it is 
also a picture of dire individual privation among people who are fit 
for few, if any, other gainful employment except the opportunities 
presented by mining. 

There would be very little point in outlining our general business 
decline if there were not means at hand to restore our unemployed 
to gainful occupations. The importation of residual oil is compet- 
ing with American mined coal to the detriment of our coal industry 
and, consequently, is responsible for some of our unemployment. We 
therefore, endorse the Senator’s plan to restrict the importation o 
residual oil as a direct effort to restore employment to our own people. 

Finally, I would like to take this opportunity to mention usan 
thing that could do most for our valley—the one thing that could do 
the most to alleviate unemployment, and that is the canalization of the 
Big Sandy River and its tributaries, the Tug and Levisa Forks. A 
canalized river would expand our coal markets and, at the same time, 
attract diversified industries which need industrial water and river 
transportation. Such expanded coal markets and diversified indus- 
tries would return our people to gainfully employed occupations. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, Mr. Lovitch. 

The next witness will be Mr. Joseph J. Ardigo, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Operators’ Association of the Williamson Field. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH J. ARDIGO, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION OF WILLIAMSON FIELD, WILLIAMSON, 
W. VA. 


Mr. Arpico. My name is Joseph J. Ardigo. I am executive sec- 
retary of the Operators’ Association of the Williamson Field, with 
offices in Williamson, W. Va. This association is composed of com- 
panies producing coal in Mingo County, W. Va., Pike County, Ky., 
and Buchanan County, Va. e Williamson District is geographi- 
cally situated so that it embraces the mines operating on the main 
and branch lines of the Norfolk & Western Railway with 1 company 
in Kentucky who is jointly served by the Norfolk & Western and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. This coalfield produced in 1953, 
3.13 percent of the national coal production. 

In the year 1951 the coal companies in the Williamson District 

roduced 15,229,361 tons of coal. Since that time production has 

n declining each year until in 1954 the production was down to 
10,504,808 tons. I am attaching a copy of the production report 
for the years 1950 to 1954, inclusive, which will give the committee 
the names of the coal companies and their tonnages by months and 
their yearly production for those years. 

During that 5-year period, there have been a number of mines 
that have shut down and completely gone out of business. There 
are some who have temporarily suspended operation and a large 
number have curtailed to the point where, because of certain eco- 
nomic factors they have had, by necessity, to reduce their working 
force to the barest minimum without entirely going out of business. 
Nearly every company in the district has an unemployment panel of 
men awaiting their turn to return to work when business conditions 
get better. 

It is not my pu at this time to further augment the record 
with information that your committee has already received from 
such organizations as Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Southern 
Coal Producers’ Association, The Order of Railway Conductors, 
West Virginia Coal Association and others, because I know that 
their testimony and statistical data has been put into the committee’s 
hands from which you will no doubt give serious consideration in 
order to evaluate the situation in the coal industry. 

You will also hear further testimony from the United Mine Workers 
of America and the National Coal AbsotlaGors when your hearings 
resume in Washington. 
_ As you know, the only industry of any consequence in this locality 
is the coal industry. When that shuts down or curtails its production 
and men are forcibly idled through no fault of their own, the sit- 
uation becomes quite alarming because there is very little other em- 
ployment to which they man turn. Those who leave and go to other 
parts of the country seeking employment find it difficult to maintain 
themseves in their new environment and maintain a family at their 
old homes. Those who stay on, hoping that business will get better 
so that they may be reemployed, must live on unemployment com- 
pensation or, if that runs out, on public assistance or surplus-food 
commodities, and it is my opinion that many idle men today would 
much prefer to work, rather than receive a handout. 
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Senator Neevy. Mr. Ardigo, I assume much of that unemployment 
com tion has long since run out. 

r. Arpico. A lot of it has, I believe. 

Senator Nee.y. There is information before this committee that 
in many sections of the country it has been entirely exhausted. 

Mr. 160. That is right. 

“What helps coal helps you” is a good slogan, because if anything 
helps the coal industry it certanly is going to help the mineworkers, 
the operators, and every city and town, wholesaler, and retailer, large 
and small merchant in every community, and the general public, which 
is vitally concerned in the welfare of the coal industry. When the 
coal industry and railroad industry are prosperous, everybody is 
prosperous. 

Getting down to the question at hand—viz: Unemployment. I 
made a survey of unemployment in this territory covering the period 
from January 1, 1951, to the present time sf we have had about 
5,000 men unemployed due to shutdowns and layoffs in the coal mines, 
and these do not include some small truck mines or those laid off in 
railroad work or other businesses. 

It is our firm hope that your committee may be helpful in this 
situation. 

One way to help is for Congress to enact legislation which would 

ut a quota limitation on the importation of foreign residual oil com- 
ing into the country. We are in favor of your amendment to H. R. 1, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act to do that very thing. Please 
understand that I am not opposed to the importation of any com- 
modity into the United States, but when it does come in it should be 
on a competitive basis with American products. I believe our good- 
neighbor policy should be maintained, but I certainly do not believe 
that that policy should be maintained at the expense of American 
industry. We are losing coal. markets on the eastern seaboard due 
to the dumping of this residual oil at low or giveaway prices, and 
because of this loss it reflects itself in the unemployment of miners 
and railroad workers alike. 

The American Petroleum Institute reported that for the week of 
March 25 there were 4,064,900 barrels of imported residual oil that 
came into the country, or an average of 580,700 barrels per day. Since 
it takes 4.167 barrels of oil to equal one ton of coal, this represents 
the displacement of 975,500 tons of coal for that week, or an average 
of 139,400 tons per day which the industry can ill afford to lose. 

Senator Neery. Mr. Ardigo, could you roughly reduce that to the 
number of days the miners would work? In other words, how many 
miners would lose their work for that day ? 

Mr. Arpico, Using the figure, Senator, of the national average 
of 8 tons per man per day, it comes down to about, I believe I have 
that figure a little further on in my statement. It is 17,042 men. 

These figures do not include any importations of crude oil or any 
petroleum products other than residual oil. 

This means, therefore, daily unemployment for about 17,425 men 
in the industry. Since nearly all of this imported residual oil dis- 

laces coal on the Atlantic seaboard it affects this southern territory 
th high and low volatile, because a large tonnage from this area 
would otherwise move to the east coast and, second, this area does 
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not produce as many tons per man per day as other parts of the 
country. 

Another substantial loss of coal markets to the industry has been 
the rapid changeover from: coal to oil by the American railroad 
industry. From the Yearbook of Railroad Information, 1954, pub- 
lished by the Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 143 East Lib- 
erty Street, New York 6, N. Y., page 8, is taken the following statisti- 
cal information. In 1940 there were 40,041 steam locomotives; 858 
electric units, 797 diesel electric units and 25 others, or a total of 
41,721 locomotive units. In 1953 the figure was 11,870 steam and 
22,570 diesel electric locomotives, or a loss of 28,171 locomotives that 
formerly burned coal and a gain in diesei electric locomotives of 
21,773 units in that 14-year period. That, in my opinion, has not 
helped the coal industry and has added materially to the cause of 
unemployment. Fortunately, in this district we are served by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, which is still a coal-consuming railroad 
and we hope it will remain that way. 

Now, Senator, I realize at this point that your committee, I do 
not believe has power over this diesel competition, so I believe, too, 
for that reason that it makes it that much more important that your 
committee does exercise its power to try to get Congress to do some- 
thing about the importation of this oil, and for that reason I just 
alluded to that, because it has been a means of losing a lot of jobs by 
over 100 million tons going to other sources of fuel. 

Railroad freight rates are another factor that should be given con- 
sideration. The President’s Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy recommended that an adjustment in freight rates should 


be made. They also stressed the importance of a national fuels em 


for the country. Our association is a member of the National Coal 
Association, and we join with them in requesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to remove the increases in railroad freight rates on 
bituminous coal which was authorized in 1953 prior thereto in what 
is known as Docket Ex Parte 175, which granted the railroads at that 
time increases ranging up to 40 cents per ton. The railroads are now 
proposing to restore high freight rates on fine coal moving to the lakes 
for shipment by water. If this happens, it will further reduce the 
fine coal markets to the Northwest, where oil and gas have made large 
inroads in the coal market of that territory. We hope that the lake 
rates are not increased and that a general lowering of all rates comes 
about which will be of material assistance in holding our present 
markets and enable us to recoup some of the lost business to oil and gas 
in that domestic market. This would help in stemming the tide of 
further unemployment. 

Due to a high labor cost it has been necessary for the operating end 
of the industry to spend many thousands of dollars in new ans 
machinery, in an effort to reduce the labor cost. per ton of coal mined, 
and this has a tendency to reduce the working force, because it is quite 
obvious that, to stay in business, one must do all that is necessary to get 
that cost down. Years ago there was considerable hand loading in 
this district, but today that is a thing of the past, as practically every 
company has resorted to mechanical equipment. It may be said here 
that in the installation of mechanical equipment there has been a 
community of interest between the United Mine Workers of America 
and the operators, because I know that the Union, with which we have 
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a contract, is much in favor of progress in the industry and is in favor 
of mechanization and new an when they develop. 

If an emergency should arise in the near future, ak we hope it will 
not, it would be extremely difficult to restore the mines to their former 
efficiency on short notice. Many mines or sections of mines have been 
shut down, and it might be difficult to put them back on a war 
economy overnight, or even in a few months. Since conditions are as 
they are at the present time, I do not believe anyone would be willin 
to even try to open up any new properties; so, from the standpoint o 
new mines being opened up in this district, it does not appear that 
this will take place at any time in the near future. 

In conclusion, Senator, I would say that the Congress can be help- 
ful to the coal industry by adopting your amendment to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act; by opting the Staggers bill, which would 
give the Federal Power Commission jurisdiction over direct industrial 
sales of natural gas; and by looking into the national freight rate 
structure. These things would be of considerable help. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of presenting my views to 
your committee. 

Senator Nee.y. Mr. Ardigo, the committee is under very great obli- 
gation to you, not only for your valuable testimony this afternoon, but 
also for your tireless work in organizing this meeting and helping to 
make it a success. 

Mr. Arpico. Thank you, Senator. Now, I have a communication 
here to pret to behalf of a friend of mine, Mr. C. C. Darrah, presi- 
dent of Tug Valley Industrial Corp. and district manager of 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., and Kentucky Power Co., of Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., which reads as follows: 


Here are a few comments on what has occurred to affect the economy of this 
area which are listed herewith: 

1. The area has lost many workers to other parts of the country. A look at 
several coal mining camps will show the many vacant houses. Some of these 
communities by name are: War Hagle, McDowell County; Crowlitz, McDowell 
County; Hardy, Pike County; Borderland, Mingo County; Panther, McDowell 
County ; Chattaroy, Mingo County; Lovely, Martin County. 

The power companies serving this area not only lost power sales to coal mine 
operations in the year 1954 as compared in 1953, but likewise are serving fewer 
power and residential customers in this area as of December 31, 1954, as com- 
pared to December 31, 1953. 

2. Psychologically speaking, the inhabitants of this area have a feeling that 
the opportunities here are not as great as they once were because of the con- 
siderable increase in unemployment. Consequently, the incentive for local in- 
dustry and business houses to expand as well as real estate development and all 
associated activities is at a low level. These factors in turn are part of a 
vicious economic cycle which, if unchecked, will further retard the growth and 
welfare of this area. 

What is needed are more incentives for private enterprise to expand. Some of 
these are: 

(a) New markets for coal. 

(6) Better highways and associated improvements. 

(c) Blanket overall encouragement to new industry as well as existing industry 
to be able to develop and progress with fewer restrictions. 

A few results are apparent: 

(a) More jobs for labor. 

(0b) Less tax burden for all. 

(c) Increased level of optimism and encouragement. 

(d) More prosperity. 

(e) A better community to live in and be proud of. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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Senator Nzey. Is there anyone else present who would care to be 
heard concerning the unemployment situation! If not, this hearing 
will now clese, so far as Williamson is concerned, and will be resumed 
in Washington tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

I wish to thank you all for your courtesy, for your hospitality, and 
to say that if you will give me an opportunity—although it is impos- 
sible to pay you back in full—I shall do my best to make a substantial 
contribution to what I owe you for your kindness to me, and again 
I thank you. 

<r the hearing was recessed subject to the call of the 
Chair. 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COAL AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room P-38, 
the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Neely. 

Present also: Senator anes Representatives Bailey and Saylor; 
Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; John S. Forsythe, 
counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority staff director; 
Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member, and Frank V. Cant- 
well, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nrety. Mr. Spradlin, will you come forward, please, and 
take the stand? You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF G. D. SPRADLIN, INDEPENDENT OIL OPERATOR, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Sprapurn. Mr. Chairman, my name is G. D. Spradlin. My 
partner, Mr. John L. Hoard and I, operate as Hoard & Spradlin, in 
southern Oklahoma. We are independent oil producers. I am here to 
urge the adoption of legislation restricting the amount of imports into 
this country of crude oil and its products. 

It is my understanding that in connection with your investigation of 
unemployment in the oil business, you would like to hear from some 
small operators. In this respect I think that I am a preeminently 
qualified witness, because it would be difficult to find a smaller operator 
than I am. 

So I cannot come before this committee and pretend to be an expert 
on oil economics, or national defense, or reciprocal trade. As a matter 
of fact, I am expert on hardly anything. Nor can I claim to repre- 
sent any group or segment of the oil industry. I represent only 
Hoard & Spradlin, and am here solely to report to you on the state of 
our business—on that point I am expert. I hellans, however, that you 
will find that there are thousands of others in the oil business who, in 
all material matters, are in identical circumstances. I hope that you 
will consider that the story of one small business is the story of an 
industry. 

In order to start his story, it is perhaps advisable that I briefly ex- 
plain our operations to you. 
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My partner is a petroleum geologist. He selects a location on a fav- 
ovale geological prospect which we think merits the cost of drilling an 
exploratory well. I then enter into negotiations with the person or 

rsons who own the mineral rights under the particular tract of land. 

f the negotiations result in a mutually satisfactory agreement, the 
mineral owners sell us an oil and gas lease. 

After employing an attorney to examine and approve the title, we 
are ready to commence operations to drill. First we employ a surveyor 
to locate the precise spot upon which to drill. Next we hire a bull- 
dozer operator to clear and level the location, and dig the pits which 
will be required by the drilling rig. We next employ an independent 
drilling contractor to drill a hole to a specified depth at a cost of so 
much a foot. A trucking contractor is employed to move the rig, 
various tools, and equipment on and off the location. In the process 
of drilling the well, the services of a minimum of 13 men are used on 
the drilling rig alone. 

After the well has been drilled to, say, 150 feet, a cementing crew 
is employed to cement in the surface casing—three more men. If, 
during the drilling, a promising horizon is penetrated, we will usually 
employ a tester to conduct what is called a drill stem test. At the 
conclusion of actua] drilling, we hire an electrical logging crew to 
log the well. 

@ are now ready to run casing into the well. So we bring the 
cementing crew back out to cement the casing in the hole. The drill- 
ing contractor has the trucking contractor move his rig away, and we 
employ a cable-tool contractor to bring in his small service unit and two 
operators to assist us in completing the well. We also hire three 
roustabouts to help in running tubing, setting up equipment, making 
connections, and generally cleaning up the location in completion 
order. We hire a perforating crew to perforate the casing—three 
men more. We bring in a crew of experts from one of the service 
companies to treat the well with sand-oil or some other process. 

At the conclusion of these operations, assuming we have a com- 
mercial well, we employ a pumper to look after it and regulate its 
production in accordance with the orders of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission. We sell our oil to a pipeline company which em- 
ploys a gager to measure the amount it buys. 

So there you are: we have drilled one well and we have provided 
jobs for about 40 men. These 40 men have worked directly on the 
well. There are, of course, many more persons in clerical, administra- 
tive and supervisory jobs whose services were used indirectly in drill- 
ing and completing our well. The length of time these men work 
depends upon many things, principally the depth to which the well 
is drilled and the problems encountered in completing it. On the 
average, our wells are about 4,000 feet and take about a month to drill 
and complete. 

In the past we have averaged drilling about 12 wells per year. On 
that basis we have provided jobs directly for almost 500 men. 

Now, to connect this with unemployment: If we do not drill those 
wells, those men I mentioned are not employed. Frankly, we are 
not drilling those wells. Unless conditions change radically, we prob- 
ably will not drill over 6 wells this year—and 1 or 2, or perhaps none, 


next year. In short, gentlemen, we are being forced to go out of 
business. 
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Ordinarily, when we hear of an oilman going out of business, we 
think his trouble is likely to be an overlong string of dry holes, or 
too much high living. . Hoard and I have managed to avoid both 
these pitfalls. I attribute our forced retirement squarely and directly 
to one fact and one fact alone—the excessive imports into this country 
of crude oil and its products. 

How do imports affect the operations of two small operators in 
southern Oklahoma? The answer to that question is plain and simple. 
The big importing companies are bringing in so much oil from foreign 
countries that we are squeezed farther and father out of the market. 

You see, we are not allowed to produce our wells at an unrestricted 
rate like the big companies can do overseas. Oklahoma, like the other 
major producing States, has a conservation law which empowers the 
corporation commission to regulate and fix the daily rate of produc- 
tion on each well in the State. The commission meets monthly and 
sets this rate, which is called an “allowable,” for the next month. The 
important factor in establishing this allowable is how much oil can 
be produced without waste. Oil that is produced, but not sold and 
used, is of course wasted. So, market demand is of primary impor- 
tance in fixing allowable. 

Let us take that 4,000-foot well we were talking about before, and 
assume that it was drilled a couple of years ago. At that time we had 
an allowable of 85 barrels per day from that well. Since that time, 
as the rate of imports has continued to rise, the Oklahoma allowables 
have been cut and cut and cut again. Gentlemen, that well is now 
allowed to produce only 20 barrels per day. Let me repeat, the cut 
is from 85 barrels to 20. That means that we can now produce less 
than one-fourth of our previous production. That means that our 
income from that well is less than one-fourth what it was 2 years ago. 
And our expenses have not been reduced one thin dime. 

Senator Neety. And the three-fourths of your income that you are 
losing, of course, goes to these oil cartels that are dumping this fuel 
oil on our shores. 

Mr. Sprapiiy. Sir, I don’t know for sure where it goes. I just 
know we do not get it any more. 

Senator Nreety. Well, what is your opinion about it? 

Mr. Sprapiin. Well, certainly. They bring in more oil. We are 
allowed to sell less and less. There is a ratio there. That is the 
reason we are here. It is to ask for relief. 

I ask you to think of this in personal terms. Imagine that your 
own incomes were cut some 75 percent; that your expenses stayed the 
same as they are now; and ask yourselves in what kind of shape you 
would then be. That is exactly the shape that we are in right now. 

We can’t compete with the Standard Oil Co., with the Texas Co., 
and with the Gulf. We need help. I am not here to whine to you 
that those companies are too big for us; or that they have too much 
money and too many smart employees to give the little men a chance. 
I don’t say that at all. We have held our own against them for years. 
We are veterans of the business, and we love a good fight. As long 
as we play by the same ground rules, I will pit our ability, our inge- 
nuity and our aggressiveness against their money and personnel any 
time and any place. We will lose sometimes—without whimpering— 
but on the whole we will not only survive, we will grow and expand. 
However, today we are not playing by the same rules. Rather, we, 
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Hoard & Spradlin, are playing by rules imposed on us by law, while 
the importers have no rules at all. Let me explain what I mean: 

That 4,000-foot well I keep referring to cost about $40,000. After 
paying royalties, salaries, lease expenses, and I might add, 5 percent 
of the gross production to the State of Oklahoma, at the present 
allowable it will take us almost 5 years to recover our cost—and then 
only if the well is a good producer. If you consider any tables on 
the risk of dry holes or noncommercial wells, your payout period ex- 
tends into bankruptcy. 

Now consider one of the fabulous wells in the Middle East. Let us 
say that it, too, is 4,000 feet deep. The big companies continually 
complain that their costs are higher overseas than ours are here so 
that their oil really is not cheap oil. So, instead of a cost like ours 
of $40,000, let us give them all benefit of the doubt and say that their 
well cost $80,000. But while we are allowed to produce 20 barrels a 
day from our well, they can produce 5,000 a day—or even 10,000 or 
more. (The king over there doesn’t restrict them to anything.) 
Why, they can cut the price of oil from $2.90 a barrel to 50 cents and 
still get their money back twice as fast as we can. 

Senator Kueore. Mr. Chairman, could I ask this witness a question 
at that point? 

Senator Nerety. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Kircore. This is something that has been worrying me in 
this whole oil picture. 

Senator Neery. Feel free to do so at any time, Senator. 

Senator Knorr. Under the laws, these companies are allowed to 
charge off on their income tax in this country any taxes paid by them 
to foreign governments; is that not right? 

Mr. Sprapirn. I believe that is right. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircore. And knowing something of the operations on 
land in the Middle East, I am wondering if instead of royalties, they 
just do not pay it as taxes to the king, and then he distributes the 
money. Is that right, or not? Because I understand one company 
over there has several million dollars in taxes, and I think that must 
include the royalties, too. 

Mr. Sprapuin. I cannot answer for sure, sir; but it is my under- 
standing that what we call royalties here are paid to the landowners, 
and that that same portion of the oil in foreign countries is called a 
tax. 

Senator Kireore. That was the point I wanted to raise. I think 
that is treated as a tax over there, and whereas a producer in this 
country has to pay his royalty and a tax, over there the whole thing can 
be charged up as tax, and if it can be charged up as tax, the whole. 
thing, including royalties, can be charged up on income tax. I think 
it would pay the oil industry to go into that subject. 

In other words, a one-eighth royalty on a 5,000 barrel well is a sizable 
amount of money to pay to the landowner, no matter who it may be; 
plus the taxes. But if that could be charged off just as taxes, it would 
give a tremendous benefit there. 

Mr. Sprapiin. It certainly would. The 5,000 barrels a day on the 
one hand, and 20 barrels a day on the other hand, I think, gives them 
more advantage than they need. 

Senator Kireore. I realize that. 
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I did want to see if I could interest the oil people in going into that, 
because I have been interested in that very much. 

Mr. Sprapuin. To sort of pick up where I was, here, I was trying 
to show that the ratio between 20 barrels a day and an unlimited 
amount, maybe as high as 100,000 barrels a lie from 1 well, is 
such that they can cut their price to a sum much below our liftin 
cost, and it is still commercial, because your cost per barrel is so oe 
less than ours. 

And I wanted to say that they can bring in experts here before you 

ntlemen 7 the dozen, and then bring in statistics by the carload, 

ut neither they nor any one else can say that that is fair and free com- 
ition. There is no limit to how much the big companies can import. 
So they bring in more and more. 

Meanwhile our allowable is cut more and more. Our operations 
diminish more and more. Employment directly attributable to our 
small operations decreases more and more. And we are more and more 
near that time when we are completely out of business. 

Senator Kireore. Mr. Chairman, could I ask another question at 
this point # 

Senator Nrgty. Certainly. 

Senator Kixcore. Is it not true that even our independent refiners 
would be barred from middle east oil, because it takes a different type 
of equipment ? 

Mr. send Well, sir, you are asking me a general question, and 
I will say from talking to a few of my friends that they are in very 
bad shape; and to answer your question directly, I know, of course, 
that any refinery is set up to handle a certain quality and grade of crude 
oil. It can be changed after so much time and so much money is 
involved, but a refinery is built, and they have their machinery, and 
their process is set up to handle a particular grade of oil. 

Now, of course, even if they could get that middle eastern oil over 
here, they could not always run it through their stills and get the same 
cut and operate at the same rate of eo me as they do now. 

Senator Kizeore. In other words, the independents are barred from 
that market unless they build a refinery to take care of that type of oil. 

Mr. Sprapuin. I would say in general; yes, sir. 

Senator Kireore. That is what I wanted to get in the record. 

Mr. SpraDiin. I have tried to figure out the reasons for opposition 
to legislation that would, on some reasonable basis, restrict oil imports. 
The most recently published figures that I have seen show that the five 
big American importers have almost 90 percent of their reserves over- 
seas. Well, the reason for their opposition is apparent. But there 
are others—or perhaps they are the same—who say that in the interest 
of national defense we should use foreign oil now and save ours for use 
during wartime. This is an interesting idea. On the surface it is 
attractive. The only thing wrong with it is that if the Nation follows 
that line, in time of war we won’t Rises the oil. It takes a lot more than 
some favorable geological prospects to get gasoline into the filling 
stations, into the airplane,and onthe ships. It takes a whole industry. 
It takes a considerable portion of the working population of this 
country. And I suggest to you that it takes a great number of people 
like Hoard & Sacadin out working year after year to find the oil 


and get it into the aes for the refiners and distributors. We 
t 


cannot hurry out to the country the day war comes and discover oil; we 
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have to keep at it all the time. The search for oil must be incessant if 
this country is to maintain the reserves it must have, and maintain the 
industry which is absolutely required to deliver those reserves to the 
consumers. 

You simply cannot find and develop oilfields overnight, and even 
if you could it takes years to build up an industry which can transport 
that oil, transform it into useful products, and deliver it where it is 
needed. Gentlemen, you cannot have that industry if we are not 
allowed to sell our oil. I submit to you that if the independents are 
forced out of business by a handful of major companies, the Nation’s 
defenses will be stripped and unemployment in the oil business will 
be worse than it was in the thirties. 

There are other persons who say that they oppose import restrictions 
because they believe in free trade. I, too, believe in free trade. I 
would not ask the Government to impose a tariff on imported oil. But 
what do they mean “free trade” ¢ 

We are not allowed to trade freely. We can sell only what the State 
allows us to produce. And, unfortunately, the State’s decision is based 
on the amount of domestic oil those free-trading companies will buy. 

Oklahoma, along with the other major oil-producing States, has 
enacted laws which made a business out of what had been a boom and 
bust, cropshooting game. Its legislators believed in the wisdom of 
regulating the rate of production so as to keep it more or less in 
botenes with world demand. You will find few oilmen anywhere who 
do not subscribe to the principles of conservation statutes. These 
statutes, as I say, transformed the most reckless of gambles into the 
oil-producing business; which, though still risky and perilous, is never- 


theless stable enough to allow bankers to lend money on producing 
properties for further development. This was not the case before the 
enactment of those statutes. 

Now, what is the effect on this business of the nen ae post- 


war development of the vast and extremely prolific new fields abroad ? 
The big companies there can produce oil without limit and haul it into 
this country as fast as the tankers can carry it. Free trade. Free for 
them, yes, but not for us. 

Oklahoma’s adjustment to this mounting tide of imports has been 
a repeated cut in the allowables. Now, we stand these cuts personally, 
and we can’t stand any more and stay in business. 

Senator Kireore. Mr. Chairman, could I ask another question? 
Talking about bringing in a tanker, are not the major portions of those 
tankers operating under foreign flag? 

Mr. Sprapui. I believe that is right. 

Senator Kircore. Practically all of them are under foreign flag; 
which means that the transportation cost is cut about one-fourth of 
what it is for the American-flag tanker. 

Mr. Spraprn. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Kirgore. Which also means unemployment for American 
seamen. 

Representative Bartey. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt right at 
that point? 

The gentleman was developing the fact that five of our major oil 
companies had gotten concessions in Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, and 
various sections, like Venezuela and Saudi Arabia. It would be in- 
teresting for the record to show here that in 1934, all of those major 
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oil companies appeared in opposition to reciprocal trade, because at 
that time they had not acquired those concessions. That is a matter 
of record. They actuall _ agg in opposition to reciprocal trade. 

Senator Kincore. rm! also, Mr. Chairman, along that same line, 
they operate abroad under foreign corporations, so that they do not 
operate abroad as an American corporation would normally operate. 
In other words, it is a totally owned subsidiary that does the icin 
operation and holds the concession. 

Mr. Sprapuin. Well, just casting around for a solution, I know that 
neither you gentlemen nor the State Department, the President, or 
anyone else in the Government can force those foreign countries to 
impose production restrictions on the big companies over there. So 
that leaves us with but two alternatives: One, take off the restrictions 
in thiscountry. That will result in so much production that the price 
of oil will drop to a dime a barrel, and we will all go broke—Standard 
of New Jersey along with us. Or, two, impose a limit on how much 
oil and its products can be brought into this country. And the latter 
course seems to me by far the better solution. 

In other words, if we are going all out for free trade, let’s all be 
free; or if we are to continue the restrictions in this country, let’s 
restrict the importers, too. I only ask that both sides enjoy the same 
amount of freedom. 

I have tried to set forth the state of our business and to explain 
why I think it is in the present state. Our operations are small. 
Considering them alone, I know they are insignificant. And if you 
weigh my testimony here today on the basis that it pertains solely to 
the affairs of one small company, our trip to Washington will have 
been in vain. My hope is that Members of the Congress will believe, 
as I do, that we do not stand alone; that there are literally thousands 
of others, in every oilfield in the country, who could take this chair 
and repeat my testimony almost verbatim. And if you share my 
belief that we and those others find the oil, provide the jobs, and 
create the reserves upon which this Nation depends so heavily, then 
it may be that this report will have some significance. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. It isn’t often that a small- 
business man gets the chance to address such a powerful body as this 
eerie I appreciate your courtesy in extending to me the privi- 

ege. 

If there are any questions, I will try to answer them now. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Spradlin, for a very 
impressive statement. 

Representative Bamey. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Senator Nrety. Certainly. 

Representative Bamzy. Do you have any figures available on how 
much harm has been done to the ordinary State services in Okla- 
homa? You know there is a 5-percent tax on oil, and I believe most 
of that goes into the operation of schools. To what extent are the 
operations of schools being threatened by the loss of this tax revenue 
by this 5-percent reduction ? 

Mr. Sprapirn. I can’t answer you with any precision on that. How- 
ever, those facts and figures are available, and they have been pre- 
sented to this and other committees of the Senate by a number of 
witnesses who have appeared before this committee, perhaps, and other 
committees, quite recently. And those figures are, as I say, available. 
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I can’t answer you, because I just don’t have them with me. 
Senator Nrety. Thank you very much for your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Neety. We are delighted to have the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, Senator Harley Kilgore, before this sub- 
committee. 

Senator Kueore. For the sake of brevity, Mr. Chairman, I have 
decided to confine my remarks to the coal industry. And I will go in- 
to the oil picture a little bit in addition to what I am going to say 
about the coal industry, because I think the entire thing is tied to- 

ether. While I am not at all unmindful that other industries in our 

tate are seriously affected by a lack of markets during this period 
of so-called business expansion for the country as a whole, I am sure 
that your committee has amply covered these problems. For that 
matter, many of the ills in industries and businesses throughout our 
State are directly traceable to the decline in coal markets. So I be- 
lieve my testimony before this committee will be centered on that, 
but I also would like to go into the other picture, because the two are 
so inextricably interlocked that it is hard to discuss one without going 
into the other. 

In 1950, when I appeared before your committee to discuss this same 
subject, I presented indisputable evidence that foreign residual oil con- 
stituted a dangerously disturbing force in West Virginia’s economic 
life. That view was documented by other witnesses, and in the inter- 
vening years the tragic consequences of unlimited residual oil im- 
ports—now, understand, I am talking about imports; not residual oil 
produced in the United States—have been intensified in all of our 
great coal-producing States. 

I think it is ironic, Mr. Chairman, that despite the conclusive evi- 
dence adduced by your committee and brought to the attention of the 
full Congress and of the executive branch of our Government, the 
higher-ups in this administration continue in vigorous opposition to 
any official move that would place a sensible mat on residual oil im- 
ports and give our people a chance to get back to work. 

We have, as the chairman well knows, thousands of miners out of 
work in West Virginia. I made a study recently of the governmental 
loss from lack of employment. And I just took, as an example, 4 
relatively small oil refineries in a neighboring State that were shut 
down, due to a strike, for 6 weeks. 

Now, the employment of all four of those refineries was possibly 
double the number of employees in a good-sized coal mine in West 
Virginia. And yet in 6 weeks the United States Government lost 
more than $105,000 in taxes that would have been paid by these em- 

loyees had they been working. Now, that is a small item, it is true, 

ut when you go into the question of 30,000 or 40,000 unemployed 
coal miners, too, you can see that that is costing us in loss of taxes 
something that runs into the millions. 

In the 5 years that have elapsed since your distinguished committee 
made this study and released its findings, residual oil imports rose 
from the 1949 figure of 75 million barrels to more than 129 million 
barrels in 1954. In the last 5 years a total of 625 million barrels of re- 
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sidual oil have been shipped into the fuel markets of our east coast. 
That deluge is equivalent to 150 million tons of bituminous coal which 
would have required more than 16 million man days of work by 
American miners to produce. Foreign residual oil has deprived the 
United States coal industry of $735 million in revenue—$360 million 
of which would have gone into the paychecks of miners. Our rail- 
roads would have transported approximately 125 million of the 150 
million tons of coal lost to residual oil imports in the 5 years, showing 
how this coal picture and this oil picture reflect not only upon that 
business but also on other businesses. 

The overall loss to these American rail lines since the spring of 
1950 is in excess of $400 million. Now, when we realize that the 
bonds of these railroad companies are owned by life-insurance com- 
panies in the main, we see what a situation even our life-insurance 
companies may eventually face if this keeps on. Half of that $400 
million, incidentally, would have been paid out to railroad workers. 

Well, what has the Government done to correct this situation? In 
1953, Congress was promised that, if it would extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act without amendment, the White House would 
appoint a commission to make a study of foreign trade and its im- 
m Fas fe with respect to the United States economy, then submit a 
report in time for congressional appraisal the next year. That com- 
mission, you will remember, did not permit one single coal witness 
to appear before it. The commission made a trip to Europe—pre- 
sumably in pursuit of its seeemee study—but it never set foot in 
West Virginia or in any other region where coal is produced. 

As a consequence, the commission completely ignored the matter 
of residual-oil imports and their effect upon the coal industry. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was nevertheless extended once 
again—this time with the assurance that the White House, through 
a special Cabinet committee, would make a study of the coal industry’s 
problems and recommend whatever corrective measures were neces- 


sary. 

Parenthetically, I should like to point out that quite a number of 
other commissions were appointed in the meantime. We had task 
forces, advisory councils, special consultants, subcommittees, and even 
assistants to the President becoming deeply interested in coal’s pre- 
dicament and promising to do something about it. 

Senator Neety. Has that promise been redeemed ? 

Senator Ku.eore. Well, it is a good deal like Mark Twain said about 
the weather, “Everybody is talking about it, but nobody is doing any- 
thing about it.” 

As a matter of fact, while the report was originally promised for 
December 1, the top assistant to the President became so alarmed about 
the dissatisfaction among residents of one great coal State that he 
wrote an unusual letter addressed to the Republican candidate for the 
Senate last November 1, to assure him that the President himself was 
deeply concerned about conditions in the coal industry. This desper- 
ate last-minute attempt to salvage the fate of a slipping GOP 
candidate, while abortive, nonetheless reflects the hypocrisy involved ; 
it reveals very definitely that our coal people are used as were pawns 
in the administration’s political maneuverings. Let me read to you 
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a portion of that letter from the number two man at the White House, 
and I quote: 


There is no question but that the coal industry is a very important part of 
our mobilization base. It must not be permitted to disintegrate. That is why 
a Cabinet committee has been asked to propose an action program that will pre- 
vent this from happening. There is no question but that such a program will 
be placed before the Congress in January. I am confident that this program, 
when effective, will reverse the present trend. 

Mr. Chairman, in that letter, which was written just before the 
election, we had a promise that a plan to assist the coal industry would 
be submitted in January; for the record, the Cabinet committee report 
was finally published on February 28. Also, for the record, that 
Cabinet committee has done absolutely nothing for the coal industry. 
True, there were a number of patronizing phrases contained therein, 
but in general it followed the same pattern of “wait and be patient” 
that has been the order of the day for the past 27 months. 

Let us get back to residual oil imports and what the Cabinet com- 
mittee thinks about them. The committee recognized that coal must 
maintain a level of operation which will make possible rapid expan- 
sion in output in the event of an emergency. It recognized that 
excessive imports of foreign oil endanger the domestic coal industry. 
Finally, it set an arbitrary level at which the imports may enter our 
country, then recommended that—and I quote—“appropriate action” 
should be taken only if the importing companies do not voluntarily 
respect that level. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, despite these pronouncements, the administra- 
tion has in the past several weeks sent to Capitol Hill the very members 
of the Cabinet committee who supposedly prepared this report which 
was released in February. Less than a month later, they came up 
here to appear before the House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees to denounce proposals for an official limitation on oil 
imports. These Cabinet members totally disregarded the economic 
disaster inflicted upon our coal and railroad communities by too much 
foreign oil. Among these professional witnesses was at least one who 
has long been on record as unconcerned with the plight of American 
laborers. When pertinent questions were asked by members of the 
congressional committees, it became obvious that these witnesses had 
been dispatched to the hearings to serve as window-dressing for the 
administration’s foreign trade program. They read their prepared 
lines peetety but when they were confronted with questions regard- 
ing the impact of cheap foreign goods on American labor, a relevant 
answer was never forthcoming. 

The usual apology for the administration’s refusal to permit a quota 
limitation on foreign oil is that it might be considered an unfriendly 
thing to do, that the foreign nations now enjoying open access to our 
markets might resent our placing a restriction on them in order to take 
care of our own working people. 

My answer is that if our diplomats can’t keep our friends friend] 
without these constant concessions that are depriving our own people 
of work, then we should have a new set of diplomats. If you had a 
brother in the coal business and you wanted to buy your fuel from him 
to heat your home, I don’t see why you should have to apologize to 
some oil dealer for not using his product. If our friendships are no 
stronger than that, then maybe we had better reexamine all our 
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foreign policies and find out why our alliances have been built upon 
such an unstable foundation. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that our own records, yours and mine, in 
the Senate, will bear out my testimony that you can believe in recipro- 
cal trade, and work for it, as we both have, but we mean sensible 
reciprocal trade, the kind of reciprocal trade that operates in both 
directions and not only one direction. 

Senator Neety. Well, Senator Kilgore, is it not a fact that when 
it ceases to operate in both directions, there is nothing reciprocal 
about it? 

Senator Kirgore. That is right. They can take the word “recipro- 
cal” out of it, and you can do that without being willing to sacrifice 
the economy and security here at home. I have always favored and 
supported policies designed to expand our commerce with other na- 
tions, and I am convinced that this objective can be achieved without 
injury to our people or to our defense structure if properly executed. 
What I protest is the way in which theorists and negotiators wade 
into international conferences without any thought of looking after 
the needs of our own people, or of our rightful standards of living 
and wage scales. I also protest a trade policy dictated or controlled 
by world oil corporations and other selfish schemers whose sole interest 
is yon profit. 

‘ou can be sure that our own oil producers throughout the United 
States—those companies which employ American labor, pay taxes 
to the United States Treasury and to State governments, pay into 
the social-security and unemployment-compensation funds, and other- 
wise contribute to the progress and general betterment of the United 
States of America, and, incidentally, who employ American workers— 
you can be sure that they are with us in demanding some restraint on 
the illegal and unfair practices of the international outfits which have 
no respect for industry and labor in this country. 

I have recently reread The Great Wildcatter, the story of the life 
of Mike Benedum, whom I have known all my life, a native West 
Virginian, who has been an important part of the American oil indus- 
try for threescore years and more. When you read about a pioneer 
like Mike Benedum, your respect for our oil people knows no bounds, 
and I always caution against confusing any of our own oilmen with 
the international crowd that is causing so much distress in our petro- 
leum-producing and refining States, as well as in our coal fegions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to go ahead a little bit on this whole oil 
picture and the dangers of it. 

I am informed reliably that we are only getting, for instance, 10 
percent of the production of the refineries in South and Central Amer- 
ica. But we are getting 48 percent of their residual oil dumped on us. 

Now, I was just talking about South and Central America. You, 
Mr. Chairman, well remember when we all sat at this same table and 
were told by a high official of Standard Oil of New Jersey that we 
were just crucifying Venezuela and ruining everything down there, 
and that the money that came in from our purchases of Venezuelan 
oil was all spent in the United States in the procurement of American 
products. And yet, just about 3 months, ago, I read an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post in which another Standard Oil official was 
quoted as telling how they were using the foreign currency that they 
were getting for the sale of gasoline, which brings high prices abroad, 
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by trading it off to South American countries to buy abroad, and that 
they were trading guilders, for instance, for grain and beef and 
bringing it into Venezuela, and that the guilders were being used in 
Holland and other European countries to buy electrical machinery and 
otherwise competing with American products. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you will remember when I asked Mr. Rath- 
bone how they explained signing a contract with England recently in 
which they had agreed to take shillings for oil products, and what 
they were going to do with those shillings. He said they were build- 
ing tankers in England, thereby taking trade away from the steel 
industry, from the shipbuilding industry, and everything else, in the 
United States of America. 

And we, in the meantime, are absorbing the fuel oil. 

Now, I have been in Europe. I have never slept in a bed in Europe 
in which the sheets were not damp, even in private homes, unless it 
was in one of the high-grade hotels. The last time I was in England 
they would not allow you to have the temperature in your house above 
65°. Why not let those people use some of this oil over there to heat 
their homes and be comfortable instead of just dumping it in here to 
put the coal people out of business? 

And I sometimes think that the people who are buying this oil are 
saving it at the spigot and wasting it at the bunghole. I know the 
oil business a little bit. I grew up in the days when, as I say, 4 
men constituted a crew, and the best way to find oil was with 4 
good men and a string of tools. And I know that once a competitor 
of this foreign oil is pushed out of the market, once the independent 
oil producer is pushed out of the market, you can watch the prices 
climb. Because there is no control over them. And the people who 
are now glorying in saving a few cents on their fuel bills by buying 
this foreign stuff will then be paying through the nose, because the 
competition of other fuels will have been removed. Try and get one 
of them to sign a 5-year contract to furnish you with fuel oil, for 
instance, at a stated price for 5 years, and see if you can get them to 
do so even for 1 year. The present contract, at the most, is 3 months; 
whereas the coal operator will sign a contract for 12 months and guar- 
antee delivery at the contract price. 

That is the reason I think we are shortsighted in this. 

And we are shortsighted in this also in the coal industry. An oper- 
ator cannot afford to keep a mine standby; it takes a big crew to hold 
a mine standby. And the minute you board up the pit mouth and 
take out the prop, the roof starts coming down and you have lost not 
only the improvements but the whole body of coal. Because the fall- 
ing roof will surround the pillars and the other coal that could be 
easily obtained if the mine could be kept going. 

And then we get a war. And then we need steel. And there is 
one thing that you have to have coal for. You can’t make steel and 
you cannot smelt iron without coal. 

Well, yes, you can, with charcoal. But we do not have enough wood 
to produce the charcoal. There is nothing else that will produce the 
necessary carbon product. 

Now, also, when we flood out the independent producer, we take 
out of the picture what I call the automatic price control, which is 
the competition in prices which should exist. And when the American 
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independent producer goes out of the picture, then you really have 
prices climbing. , 

And there is something else. The oil industry, talking of it at 
the international level, is an integrated industry. I realize the refiner 
in the United States has some residual oil, which he disposes of as fuel 
oil, and which is readily absorbed. It always has been. But the 
big producer who is getting these 5,000-barrel-a-day wells, and some 
of them much bigger than that, can afford to take a loss on his residual 
oil for a time, because all he has to do is raise the price of gasoline 
a tenth of a cent to take care of the loss on his residual fuel. And 
we have = to have gasoline. With a country that rides on automo- 
tive wheels like ours, that gasoline finds a market almost regardless of 
price. So it isso easy to take up that differential in there, and, at the 
expense of the worker who rides an automobile to work or the farmer 
who uses a tractor, to subsidize the fuel that is putting thousands of 
workers out of work in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
— Ohio, Illinois, and even out in Wyoming and Montana and 
Utah. 

So that is why there must be a curb on this importation ; particularly 
in view also of the statement of the previous witness that we do have 
a curb on our own production in what we call the Pennsylvania fields. 
Of ot natural production of the well curbs itself. You cannot 
get enough of that. In the other fields, you have curbs on production. 
And yet the uncurbed production from abroad is wrecking that other 
industry, and, frankly, the wildcatter has always been the backbone 
of American oil exploration. He is the fellow who is willing to go 
out and take a chance. He always has been, and he always will be. 
And he is the independent. The other fellow who comes in as a 
banking proposition and buys the production and buys the field is not 
doing any more than act asa banker. That is just a banking proposi- 
tion. It is so much per day, so much per barrel of production. But 
the fellow who develops the new field is the fellow who is willing to 
go out and risk $80,000 or $100,000 on his judgment that there is oil 
in that territory. 

And that is what develops new oil territory. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I did branch out somewhat on coal. But I do 
think that American oil producers should realize that this present 
coal situation, which is brought about not by their own residual oil 
production but by the unlimited importation of foreign residual oil, 
is serious. And it also refers, incidentally, to the importation of 
unlimited quantities of foreign oil, which in turn will dump a lot of 
domestic foreign residual on us. Up in Portland, Maine, I under- 
stand, they are putting in a special refinery to refine Middle Eastern 
oil for the New England market. 

I think these things must be gone into. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia for his persistent efforts toward a sensible modification of pre- 
vailing trade policies. These hearings have accentuated the principal 
reason for the decline in employment in West Virginia and other coal 
States. For instance, the merchants in my hometown are laying off 
their clerks, because nobody is coming in to buy. The stores are clos- 
ing at 5 o’clock in the afternoon and opening at 9, because there are 
no customers. The grocery stores and all the others, even the drug- 
stores, are in the same condition. You have to go and get a druggist 
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up if you have to have a prescription filled at night. The drugstores 
close early because there is no trade. The mines are shut down. 

I trust every member of the Senate will acquaint himself with the 
Ta of this subcommittee, and that we will point out to them also, 
Mr. Chairman, the danger of the situation on fuel. We have sub- 
sidized various other products and given them protection, but nobody 
has ever given proper protection to the American fuel producers and 
presented it to us, not Just on coal but on oil and gas. 

If we can once get that before the Senate, we will get a proper and 
sensible reaction. And I think it is going to take witnesses that have 
appeared before this committee and a report like the report of this 
committee. 

And I want to thank the committee for your patience in permit- 
ting me to ramble on this way. 

enator Nee.y. Thank you very much, Senator Kilgore, and thank 
you for joining in the amendment to which you referred a moment 
ago and which you are going to help translate into reality when it 
gets to the floor of the Senate, I am sure. 

Senator Kitcore. Well, we will do the best we can. And I know 
our colleagues over in the House will do the best they can. 

Senator Neety. We are honored to hear from you now, Congress- 
man Saylor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Representative Sartor. Mr. Chairman, it was just about 15 months 
ago that I had the pleasure of appearing with you on a platform in 
Chicago at a meeting called by a variety of business and labor groups 
to protect the unfair invasion of east coast fuel markets by inter- 
national importers of foreign residual oil. Your brilliant address 
is one which I shall always remember. 

Senator Neety. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Sartor. You described the disastrous flood which 
inundated my home community of Johnstown, Pa., in 1889, and then 
you very effectively pointed out that the deluge of foreign oil has been 
equally destructive as regards economic havoc inflicted upon coal and 
railroad communities of this country. 

I realize that these hearings are not confined to unemployment in 
the coal industry; nevertheless I am going to dwell for the greater 
part of my testimony on this industry and those directly allied with 
it. Since the opening of your earlier hearings 5 years ago, you have 
devoted many hours and many days to our crusade for a sensible for- 
eign trade policy, and I can assure you that right in the Johnstown 
area there is a tremendous amount of support for your expressed 
theories on the import problem. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like your permission to in- 
clude in the record a statement prepared for your committee by the 
Main Line Industrial Development Committee, North Cambria In- 
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dustrial Opportunity Center. This statement was intended for de- 
livery to your committee by Mr. Ralph G. Hegner, of Patton, Pa. 
because of the limited time you were able to devote to hearings in 
Pennsylvania, however, Mr. Hegner did not have an opportunity to 
present the full picture, and I will appreciate your incorporating it 
into my testimony at this time. 

Senator Nzgvy. It will be so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


CAMBRIA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CoMMITTES, 


Patton, Pa. 
UnrtTep STATES SENATE SUBCOM MITTEE. 

Hon. SENATORS NEELY, LEHMAN, AND BENDER: The above-entitled committee, 
a liaison group composed of members of the Main Line Industrial Development 
Committee and North Cambria Industrial Opportunity Center, represent a popu- 
lation of approximately 130,000. 

This population is located in the following major areas and surrounding towns: 
South Fork, Postage, Lilly, Summerhill, Creason, Gallitzin, Patton, Carrolltown, 
Bakerton, Spangler, Barnesboro, Emigh, and Hastings. 

In this area surveys have disclosed the appalling figure of 63.7 of available 
males out of work. As to the future possibility of work for these males, all 
national reports leave nothing but a bleak and dismal picture for the next eight 
to ten years. 

The above deplorable conditions of unemployment have brought the following 
adverse conditions to make this a destitute area: 

1. As in the past this area continues to lose its potential citizenry, due to 
members of the high school graduating classes leaving for outside areas to seek 
employment. 

2. Localities are losing their taxable revenue by this migration of the citizens. 

8. Localities are losing their taxable revenue due to the depreciation of real- 
estate values. The for-sale signs and boarded-up houses harken back to the 
early thirties. 


4. The American standard of living has been put to shame due to the depressed 
economic conditions. 

5. Due to the men who have had to go out of State to obtain work and not 
being able to get home except once or twice a month has brought an increase in 
juvenile delinquency and the number of broken homes. 

Unlike other areas this condition has increased steadily over the past 4 years 
and is not of recent creation. Also, there is not any industry existing in the 
area to which the male employables can seek employment. 

In conclusion the following recommendations are presented for the com- 
mittee’s immediate consideration: : 

(a) Institution of an extensive promotional campaign to secure industry for 
the area. 

(b) Set in motion proper governmental procedure whereby any industry that 
would locate in a destitute area would be granted the rapid tax amortization as 
is now granted exclusively to defense industry. 

(c) Establishment of some governmental installations in the area. 

(d) Establish a stopgap measure of public work program to alleviate the 
present economic condition of the people of the area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MAIN LINE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
NortTH CAMBRIA INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY CENTER, 


Representative Saytor. I should also like your permission to in- 
clude a labor market data table prepared by the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service and submitted to me especially for this hearing 
by Del Roy F. Wurster, executive secretary of the Greater Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator Neery. That will also be included. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Johnstown metropolitan area (Cambria and Somerset Counties)—Number of 
wage and salary workers, January 1950 to January 1955 


Industry | 


Nonagricultural, total 


Contract construction 

Transportation and public utilities. ._. 
Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance and real estate _ - __ 
Service and miscellan 


DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Lumber and furniture products 

Stone, clay, and glass prod 

Puamnery Genes. . on one naeeebbaw 
Fabricated metals 

Machinery and transportation equipment_ 


NONDURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Appare! 
Paper and printing 


All other manufacturing industries___.___- 200 
Unemployment 18, 200 
Unemployment as a percent of civilian 

labor force 17.9 


10 mitted to avoid disclosure of individual a figures. 
Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Representative Sartor. On March 8—a little more than a month 
ago—the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, prepared 
for me a table of the number of wage and salary workers in the Johns- 
town metropolitan area which includes Cambria and Somerset Coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. The data are in reference to the employment 
situation for the months of January from 1950 to 1955, inclusive. In- 
asmuch as they do not include the earlier postwar years, the original 
damage created by excessive oil imports is not reflected. 

I recall that witnesses from central Pennsylvania, appearing be- 
fore your committee in 1950, presented testimony depicting the losses 
incurred by the coal and railroad industries as a consequence of the 
heavy floods of residual oil that had already begun to usurp our mar- 
kets. These witnesses predicted at that time that the economic suf- 
fering would be intensified in subsequent years unless the Congress 
enacted a definite restriction on the amount of foreign residual oil 
that would be permitted to enter this country. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics table, which I have before me, dis- 
closes that from January 1950 to January 1955, unemployment in the 
Johnstown area increased from 15,500 to 18,200 persons—a rise of 
17.9 percent. Yes, despite our expanding economy the trend toward 
joblessness in our area during the past 5 years has been upward, ex- 
cept for that period during which we were involved in hostilities in 
Korea, at least 12,000 members of the laboring force in the Johnstown 
metropolitan area have been out of work in each of the periods covered 
by this report. 
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I do not think that anyone— less of what political implica- 
tion he may wish to attach—would take pride in vas saat unemploy- 
ment rates that prevailed in 1951, 1952, and 1953. Those were the 
years when hundreds of our men and boys were not walking the 
streets looking for work, because they had been shipped off to the 
cold hills of Korea to face enemy fire. They’re back now—those who 
were fortunate enough to be spared—but they have no jobs. Not that 
they are alone in the surplus commodity lines. They have lots of 
company. 

ee anuary 26, a representative of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
appeared before the Joint Committee of the Economic Report. His 
testimony included this statement : 

Despite these figures I have given, we know much too little about the unem- 
ployed—their industrial attachment, their previous service in the labor market, 
their age, sex, and other characteristics. The Department of Labor is now 
planning to expand its program of current statistical reports and analytical 
studies of the unemployed. We need more information from time to time on 
where unemployment is developing, in what locations and from what industries, 
on the composition of the unemployment load at any one time, and particularly 
on the characteristics of those workers who are outside the unemployment com- 
pensation system, either because they have exhausted their benefit rights or 
have not been covered under the system. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that analyzing and reporting statistics 
on the employed and unemployed in a society of such vast industrial 
diversification is a difficult chore, but for the record today let me vol- 
unteer that in my congressional district the major reason why so 
many men are out of work is definitely attributable to one established 
factor: the loss of coal’s markets to foreign residual oil. To repeat, 
there were 18,200 unemployed in the Johnstown metropolitan area in 
January of this year—or 2,700 more than were unemployed in January 
1950, 

In the mining industry, employment for January 1950 is listed as 
20,900; for 1955 the figure is 12,200—a loss of 8,700 jobs. In other 
words, if employment in the mining industry had retained its 1950 
level, our area would have recorded a 6,000-man gain in employment 
instead of a 2,700-man loss in that 5-year period. 

I need not point out that imposition of a sensible restriction on 
foreign oil imports would not necessarily solve all of the problems 
in the coal industry; I do contend that such action would so mitigate 
the damage that is being wrought upon our economy as to remove at 
least several thousand mining men from the unemployment rolls in 
our area alone. 

Inasmuch as central Pennsylvania’s mines are within easy access 
to east coast fuel markets, it is easily understandable why we have 
been perhaps the principal victims of the strange foreign trade policy 
which permits a product of alien refineries to bring distress into 
American communities. 

For the further information of this committee, I should like to 
include this paragraph from a recent statement by James M. Symes, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.: 

The importation of large quantities of residual oil is a very serious blow 
to the railroad industry—and more particularly to those carriers serving eastern 
seaboard territory. The direct effect of this importation of residual fuel oil 
upon the railroad industry may be illustrated by the loss in freight revenue 
cost thereby, the resultant decline in railroad employment, and the decreased 


need for rail facilities for handling coal, with consequent eventual abandon- 
ment and retirement of facilities and equipment. 
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Needless to say, business throughout our communities is reflected 
when miners and railroaders are not working. Here is a recent head- 
line from the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat: “Mine Locals Plan 
Distribution of Food.” 

This news item is no longer unique. Dependence upon surplus com- 
modities has become standard practice. Since foreign products began 
to take their toll of American jobs, the so-called liberalized trade 
program has brought economic hardships to glass workers and to 
those men who depend upon the clay and ceramics industry for a liv- 
ing. Similar coushitieiis occur in the textile industry, chemicals, and 
in many other industries whose markets are thrown open to the 
products of cheap labor of nations which have no concern about 
standards of living, social security, or other benefits to the laboring 
class—or at least have done nothing about the situation. 

Speaking of other nations whose products have open access to our 
markets, I wonder if you had the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to read 
Time magazine for February 28, 1955?% It contains an article about 
Venezuela and the luxurious living enjoyed by a portion of its citi- 
zenry since international oil companies began pumping around the 
Maracaibo area. 

Senator Neety. Congressman, I am familiar with that article, and 
I could not help wondering, while I was reading it, how many thou- 
sands of paupers it has made out of American coal miners in order 
to produce that luxurious prosperity down in Venezuela. 

Representative Sartor. It certainly has. And I want to tell you 
it makes one shudder to realize the effect that the luxury in one country 
has had upon the economy of the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

That article had photographs of beautiful apartment projects, 
hotels, playhouses, and clubs that have been erected in Caracas in 
recent months. Here is how President Perez Jimenez is introduced: 

Four years ago Colonel Jimenez, then 36, put together an unbeatable com- 
bination of nerve and luck to seize dictatorial power in Venezuela; today grow- 
ing in influence to the stepped-up beat of the boom, he is a key man in Latin 
American politics. 

Later on in the article it is pointed out that Jimenez still relies 
heavily on an unofficial army council of officers—many of whom 
were, according to Time magazine, coconspirators in the 1945 revolu- 
tion. Besides good salaries and other perquisites, the military officers 
and top government officials are given membership in a social club 
which Time describes thusly : 


It has a hotel (television in every room), restaurants, bar, cocktail lounge, 
nightclub, two swimming pools, stable, gymnasium, fencing court, bowling al- 
leys, library, and theater. Some notably sumptuous touches: marble floors, 
blue polaroid windows, Gobelin tapestries, Sevres vases, Tiffany clocks, a 
glass-walled conservatory housing a living, blooming chunk of the Venezuelan 


jungle. To the grander dances at the club, some colonels’ wives wear $1,500 
Balmain gowns. 


I might say that when you see families, as I have many in my area, 
that do not spend that amount of money for the clothing of an entire 
family in 3, 4, and sometimes 5 years, it makes one shudder to real- 
ize what the cartels who are bringing this oil into our country are 
doing to the fiber and the morale of the people of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the country—Venezuela—which, according 
to representatives of international oi] companies, must have an open 
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door to our fuel markets if its economy is to survive. Cut down on 
the amount of residual oil that is shipped into the United States, 
they tell us, and Venezuela will not be able to buy products made in 
Peoria, Detroit, and points west. 

This contention, of course, cannot be substantiated. Venezuela 
will buy from us when she finds it to her advantage to do so; when 
she can get materials cheaper elsewhere, she will take our dollars 
and do so. When Venezuela finds that our products threaten her 
own economy, she will exclude them from her markets. If any sup- 
port is required for this statement, let me point out that the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which made a study of Latin 
American countries last year, reported that Venezuela utilizes “high 
import duties” to protect the country’s extremely high economy. It 
also reported that import licenses are issued as a protective device 
to assist local agriculture and industry in Venezuela. 

Representative Battery. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

I think the record should disclose that within the past 3 years 
Venezuela has totally disregarded any reciprocal idea of trade rela- 
tions, by upping their import duties. The record and time will not 
permit me to go into the details of all of the articles concerned, but 
I have in mind just one, and that is the manufacture of aluminum ar- 
ticles. Within the last 3 years, they have increased their import 
duties 353 percent on those articles. 

Senator Neety. And still we would pass a law now that would give 
the President the right to reduce our tariff by 15 percent during the 
next 3 years for the benefit of Venezuela, who are raising their tariff 
against us. 

Representative Savor. With that, Mr. Chairman, I shall heartily 
agree. And the only thing I would like to find out is what has hap- 
pened to the people in the State Department? What do they have 
against the people who are just plain Americans? 

Senator Nreety. I have wondered about that, myself. 

Representative Savior. We cannot take issue with these demonstra- 
tions of self interest. I personally feel that it would be extremely 
foolish if Venezuela failed to provide safeguards against imports that 
would imperil the localeconomy. I want the United States to exercise 
similar precautions in defense of our own industries and of our own 
workers. My criticism is with the Venezuelan propagandists who 
challenge the United States Congress to restrict residual oil imports. 
I also resent the false statements issued by international oil companies 
inthisregard. Their attitude is best expressed by this item on selfish- 
ness from the works of William Hazlitt, though it was written a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago: 

The least pain in our little finger gives us more concern and uneasiness than 
the destruction of millions of our fellow-beings. 

Now, let us go back to Johnstown where men, women, and children 
are hungry because the coal industry has been forced to sacrifice its 
markets to this product of the Venezuelan dictatorship. 

In a few months it will be graduation time in our schools, and 
unless this Congress does something to alleviate conditions, you are 
going to find more and more instances of what was commonplace in 
some of Pennsylvania’s schools last year. 

One of the memorable experiences in the lives of our young men 
and women is graduation. For those boys and girls who cannot look 
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forward to a college education, the climax of one of the most important 
phases of their lives is the day on which they receive their high school 
diplomas. 

o digress for a moment, I might say that because of economic condi- 
tions in the coal and railroad centers of our State, high school com- 
mencement exercises mark the end of formal education for a growing 
number of young people. As I have explained, many of our homes 
are without any income whatsoever ; in others, the amount is too little 
to cover even the bare necessities. Thus a college education at the 

resent time is out of the question for these American youngsters. 
heir school days will end next June. 

Caps and gowns—normally considered an inexpensive item in the 
commencement program—have to be foregone in some of our schools 
because our students are unable to pay for their rental. I realize—we 
all do —that the absence of this distinctive attire does not in any way 
detract from the significance of the occasion ; yet somehow this costume, 
because of its wide acceptance on the day that our students receive their 
diplomas—lends a dignity and solemnity that makes the ceremony all 
the more impressive. I believe that our graduating classes deserve to 
experience this special aura that brings to a happy conclusion the 
“12 longest years of our lives.” 

We have want and indigence in our State largely because of a 
national trade policy designed to enrich other countries at the expense 
of our own people. We have unemployment, destitution, and bank- 
ruptcy in our coal-producing areas because our Government—while 
admitting that our economy needs to be protected by a limitation on 
oil imports—refuses to set such a limit on the grounds that someone 
down in Venezuela may not like the idea. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to go into the defense aspects of this 
issue. There is no question but that an emergency would necessitate 
drastic cutbacks in fuel consumption all along the east coast; that 
cutback would unquestionably curtail mobilization activities, and it 
could considerably cost lives. These facts have been placed before 
both houses of Congress time and again. There is no denying them. 
Fortunately the Senate is yet to act on the bill which—in its present 
form—would extend the economic misery in my State and in yours, 
and at the same time would increase the danger to the national security. 

If other efforts on behalf of an amendment on residual-oil imports 
prove to be unsuccessful, then I trust that the findings of this com- 
mittee will so emphasize the deficiencies in our prevailing trade pro- 
gram that positive action will finally come about. 

I congratulate you and the committee for their interest in the 
problems of our people. 

I thank you for inviting me to appear before you. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Mr. Saylor. You have been 
rendering and will continue to render great assistance in this battle 
to try to get sufficient protection for the American coal miners and 
American pottery workers and American textile workers and others 
against those who would put them in the poorhouse in order that we 
may create overflowing prosperity for people of other lands. 

Representative Sartor. Thank you. 

Senator Nrevy. This hearing is now adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, April 15, 1955.) 
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Unrrep Srares Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AnD Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room P-38, 
the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely and Lehman. 

Present also: Representatives Bailey, Staggers, and Mollohan; 

Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; John S. Forsythe, 
counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority staff director; 
Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member, and Frank V. Cant- 
well, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neery. Our first witness this morning will be the dis- 
tinguished Congressman from the First Congressional District of 
West Virginia. 

Yesterday, it was the pleasure of the Chair to hear a Senator of 
whom the Chair has the honor of being a constituent. 

Today, I am equally honored to welcome the only Congressman 
in the world whose constituent I am. 

Congressman, you were never more welcome anywhere than you 
are here today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Morttonan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer my congratulations to this 
committee and particularly to the Chairman for the worthy objectives 
of this investigation. It is my sincere hope that what I shall have 
to — here today will make some modest contribution to your under- 
taking. . 

In the medical profession it is said that correct diagnosis is one- 
half the cure for any ailment. I mention this because unemploy- 
ment is a virulent ailment from which the national economy has, 
time and again, suffered debilitating attacks. To diagnose it cor- 
rectly, and thus to take a long step towards eradicating its causes, is 
to make an invaluable contribution to the general welfare of the 
country. 

While I cannot qualify as an expert on the causes of unemploy- 
ment, as the Representative in Congress of the First Congressional 
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District of West Virginia, I think I may properly regard myself as 
something of a specialist in the matter of coping with the problems 
it raises within the community. For the First District, and, indeed, 
all of West Virginia, is one of those “soft spots” in the economy to 
which the Administration casually alludes as being comparatively 
unimportant to the overall prosperity of the Nation. But to those 
who must endure, and live with, the hardships of the struggle merely 
to survive within these “soft spots,” it is something else again! 

West Virginia’s economy can, I think, best be described as a con- 
centration of smaller industries. Within the accepted definitions of 
“big business” and “small business” there are no big business opera- 
tions in the area. Except for several lesser facilities of the steel 
industry, our economy depends primarily upon the mining of bitumi- 
nous coal and the manufacture of glass, pottery, chemicals, and similar 
products. 

Employment in all of these industries has been declining steadil 
over the past 2 years, with the sharpest drop beginning in the fourth 
quarter of 1953. The decline was, of course, nationwide during that 
period. But while signs of slow recovery are, reportedly, fairly gen- 
eral throughout most of the Nation now, no appreciable improvement 
has taken place in West Virginia. All seven counties, comprising the 
First District of West Virginia have, for some time, been classified 
by the United States Department of Labor as groups IV—A or B 
areas of substantial labor surplus or very substantial labor surpluses. 

According to the latest available figures, employment in the glass 
industry in December 1954 was 2,000 less than it was in December 
of 1953. Similarly, employment in bituminous coal mining had suf- 
fered a loss of 14,100 in the same 12 months and in chemicals it had 
also dropped by 2,400. Employment in our pottery-making plants 
has likewise suffered a sharp decline, while, as you have already 
heard in the testimony of previous witnesses here, underemployment 
has added to the serious economic problems of the area. 

Marion County, in the First District, contains the Fairmont labor 
market area. Here, 13.7 percent of the entire labor force was unem- 
ployed in December 1954, compared with 7.9 percent unemployment 
in December 1953. In Taylor and Wetzel Counties over 12 percent 
of the labor force was unemployed; and in the Wheeling-Steubenville 
rms eae area, which includes Brooke, Hancock, Marshall, and 
Ohio Counties, W. Va., and Belmont and Jefferson Counties, in Ohio, 
unemployment represented 6 percent of the labor force, in comparison 
to 3.4 percent in December 1953. 

It is not my intent here, however, to weary you with statistics which 
I, for one, have come to regard with a wary eye. Members of Con- 
gress and the public must depend, to a large extent, upon official 
statements with regard to the full extent of unemployment and its 
overall effect upon our national prosperity. 

The Bureau of Employment Security informs us that in the calen- 
dar year 1954 nearly 1.8 million people had exhausted their unem- 
ployment-benefit rights without finding jobs. In West Virginia there 
were 34,360 such exhaustions. 

As the new year opened, insured unemployment under State pro- 
grams was nearly 2 million. And here it is important to note that 
claimants exhausting their benefit rights are not included within this 
count of 2 million. We do not know how many of those who have 
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exhausted their benefits have since become reemployed, but it should 
be recognized that covered employment represents only about three- 
fifths of total employment in the United States. 

According to Census Bureau estimates, unemployment has changed 
little since last summer, ranging from 334 million down to 344 million 
workers. But such figures are, I firmly believe, far from complete. 

I base this conclusion upon a careful examination of employment 
data compiled in the Monthly Report of the Labor Force, issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. According to these reports, in March 1953, 
the total labor force was 66.9 million as aes with 67.2 million in 
March 1954 and 66.8 million in March 1955. 

It is significant to note that in March 1955, the total labor force, 
including the Armed Forces, was 400,000 below a year ago. Those 
not in the labor force, however, increased by 1.5 million. Over the 
yast 2-year period there has been a decrease in tae total labor force. 
Vhat increase there has been in the civilian labor force has been due 
entirely to the reduction in the size of the Armed Forces. 

In striking contrast, the number of persons not in the labor force 
of the noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over has in- 
creased from 47.9 million to 50.2 million during the past 2 years. In 
plain words, this means that many persons are finding it so difficult 
to obtain jobs that they stop looking for employment. The Census 
Bureau treats these workers as having left the labor force. They do 
not show up in the labor force at all, either as employed or unemployed, 
according to the Bureau of the Census method of enumeration. 

Who are these people, the 214 million more of them since March 
1953, who are not dasified as “not in the labor force”? What has hap- 
pened to the normal increase in the labor force due to population 
growth? I understand that this question is under study. But prelimi- 
nary investigation would clearly seem to indicate that both iter men, 
including many 45 years and over, are so discouraged in their search 
for work that they are no longer continuing to seek jobs. Yet, many 
of our young poops are dependent upon part-time employment to go 
on with their college studies. 

Overall employment still lingers well below 2 years ago, particu- 
larly in 2 of the 3 basic commodity producing industries, manufactur- 
ing and mining. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in March 1955, their 
seasonally adjusted rate indicated approximately 1.5 million fewer 
jobs in manufacturing and mining than the second quarter 1953 
average. 

These figures are all from published and official Government sources. 
But their proper interpretation has been concealed in a welter of 
words and a selection of particular time periods better calculated to 
hide the facts than to tell the unvarnished truth to the American 
people. 

And I might say there, Mr. Chairman, that it would seem to me 
that the only way to actually get to the bottom and the real inter- 
pretation of what these figures mean would be to call some of those 
men who deal with these figures, who work with them and compile 
them, put them in here under oath where they can testify and must 
testify, and give to the committee and to the Congress the benefit of 
their interpretations, rather than what I consider to be a biased inter- 
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pretation that is placed on them by those in the various departments 
re released the figures to the public for public consumption and 
t. 

Similarly, I believe the same evasion and distortions are being used 
to conceal what may be anticipated if the legislation, H. R. 1, is en- 
acted. To reduce further our present low tariff rates will assuredly 
mean the wiping out of many of our smaller industries, and a con- 
sequent increase in unemployment. Even now these industries are 
barely managing to survive against the unfair competition of forei 
imports produced in countries where the standard of living and the 
level of wages paid to workers are far below our own standards. 

“Trade—Not Aid” has been one of the successful slogans used to 
promote the Government’s foreign-trade program. The American 
people are led to accept this program on the grounds that it will lessen 
the need for foreign economic aid and will thus help to reduce their 
tax burden. What they have not been told, however, is how much 
this program will cost them in terms of diminished business activities, 
the loss of domestic industries, and mounting unemployment. 

The facts have been placed before this committee regarding the 
injury many of these industries are experiencing under our present 
trade policies. I shall not, therefore, attempt to repeat testimony 
already so ably presented to you by representatives of our glass, our 
pottery, our coal mining, and other industries. I wish here only to 
associate myself with this testimony and to add my full endorsement 
of its accuracy. 

Furthermore, I would like to state my vigorous support of the legis- 
lation which you, Mr. Chairman, recently introduced to amend H. R. 1, 
to restrict imports which threaten to retard the development, expan- 
sion, or maintenance of our domestic industries. 

This, I feel, is a first right step in preventive treatment against one 
of the major causes of unemployment. I do not think, however, as 
I am sure you gentlemen do not halieve: that this, in itself, is enough 
to effect a permanent cure. Technological change, scientific advance- 
ment, and American engineering ingenuity are constantly creating 
new unemployment problems with which we must be prepared to deal 
realistically. It is not sufficient to say that eventually these changes 
take care of themselves. To the man who is jobless today, whose fam- 
ily is hungry, and who is distraught with worry to keep a roof over 
their heads, it is cold comfort to be told that within a few years’ time 
his problem may adjust itself. His need is for today, and to the 
extent that he is helpless to solve his own problems, it behooves us 
in the Congress to do for him what he is unable to do for himself. 

Public awareness and Government awareness that responsibility 
for unemployment is shared by the Nation as a whole first started in 
the 1930’s. Ever since the 1930's there has been a growing awareness 
on the part of both the public and the Government, that responsi- 
bility for unemployment is shared by the Nation as a whole. This. 
awareness finally crystallized when Congress passed the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

In the depression of the thirties it became clear that the Govern- 
ment alone had the overall powers and resources to cope with wide- 
spread national unemployment. This is best demonstrated by the 
constructive measures which were taken during that depressed era, 
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when PWA, WPA, and other public-assistance programs brought 
renewed hope to millions of distressed American homes. Legislation 
enacted during this period was of especial significance in the recon- 
struction of the shattered national economy. I am sure that there is 
no need to remind this committee that only within recent days the 
social-security laws, passed in 1935, have proved their effectiveness 
as checks against business recessions and dips in the economy. 

But is it enone for the Government to move only in instances where 
unemployment has become a nationwide problem? Today, I believe 


we are beginning to realize that serious, localized unemployment also 
merits our attention. 

Exhaustion of resources, obsolete equipment, outdated methods of 
operation, unfair foreign competition, runaway plants, the decay of 
local industries, spread desolation throughout entire communities, and 
create festering sore spots that menace the economic health of the 
Nation. 

Recognition of this problem, however, has not yet produced an 
answer in the form of effective programs. It is true that some pro- 
grams have been developed, but these are, for the most part, “paper 
projects” which have, on the whole proved ineffectual, often even 
unusable, for the community caught in the throes of a local depres- 
sion. Such aids as tax amortizations or technical assistance on re- 
sources development provided by the Department of Commerce can, 
thera be regarded only as tentative steps in the direction of a 
real pro; 

Tn ate nations, such as Britain, geographic problems of unem- 
ployment have been recognized for decades. But we are just groping 
our way toward a program at the Federal level that will be tailored 
to meet the problem of unemployment in the Nation’s economic “soft 
spots. 

Ora rograms should, I think, properly be based upon the prin- 
ciple of self-help with the Government, primarily interested in pro- 
viding assistance of a financial nature to the distressed area so that it 
can develop its own assets to the best advantage. 

It should be important, however, to bear in mind that no affected 
area can begin to help itself when the Federal Government proposes 
to enlarge its problem. All of its efforts will be defeated with further 
reductions in the tariff safeguards which enable its industries to 
compete against foreign producers for a reasonable share of our own 
domestic markets, 

An important step, therefore, toward correcting one major cause of 
unemployment in “spot” areas should certainly be a reappraisal of 
all our foreign trade policies in order that we may know, and not 
guess, the extent to which these policies are presently contributing 
to unemployment not only in directly affected but in indirectly 
affected industries and areas. To explain clearly what I mean let 
me give you an illustration. 

- It might be interesting to the committee to know that a principal 
transient hotel in Fairmont, W. Va., has recently been forced to set 
aside more than 60 percent of its rooms for lease to permanent guests. 
In 1954 the corporation operating this hotel had a net profit before 
deductions for Federal income taxes of just $2,260, as compared with 
$15,759 in 1953. The hotel’s main source of income formerly derived 
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from businessmen and traveling salesmen who paid regular and fre- 
quent visits to the area. But these commercial travelers have dis- 
continued their trips to the city because poor business conditions in 
the locality make these trips no longer profitable to the firms they 
represent. Thus the manufacturer in another area is indirectly 
affected through the loss of consumer purchasing power in the directly 
affected area. 

Unemployment unchecked may soon spread to epidemic propor- 
tions. Other programs which should be undertaken at once by the 
Federal Government to attack the cause and to provide the cure of 
chronic unemployment should include both long-range planning and 
immediate pute ieee projects. Surveys of the assets and liabilities 
of the community, its availability for the location of Federal facilities, 
the ibility of helping to create industrial facilities within the area 
would naturally be part of a long-range planning program. 

Meanwhile the expansion of private facilities through special aids 
such as direct loans and grants, the clearance of land, the installation 
of power and water systems, improvement of roads, and construction 
of required public works should be undertaken at once to create the 
atmosphere and to make way for the industrial growth and economic 
expansion that are the lifeblood of the community. 

n this competitive world the initiative still must come from the 
depressed community, but certainly it is the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment to help. We have not yet developed that responsibility. 

Clearly the Congress is charged with the duty to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Nevertheless there would seem to exist today too great 
a complacency, too willing an acceptance of the discredited theory 
that “a little unemployment is, on the whole, a good thing.” It is 
my most earnest hope that the day will never come when the members 
of this august body, which has shown so deep and constructive an 
endbrehezitiing of the problems of other nations, will come to regard 
the securing of our own economic welfare in terms of a neat balance 
sheet between the Federal budget and the national debt. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Congressman Mollohan 
for a very impressive statement. The facts that you have related 
to the committee corroborate statements that have been made before at 
least a arene of this subcommittee in Altoona, Pa., Pikeville, 
Ky., and Williamson, W. Va., where hearings have recently been held. 
And it will probably surprise both you and the distinguished Senator 
from New York to know that in ali three of these out-of-Washingion 
hearings there has been testimony to the effect that the unemployment 
distress in Altoona, in Pikesville, and in Williamson, W. Va., is much 
more acute than it was at any time during what is known as the 1929 
to 1933 panic. 

And in the State of Pennsylvania they are now living on a Govern- 
ment dole. More than a million of the people of that Commonwealth 
are. To be exact, 9.7 percent of the entire population of Pennsylvania 
are now being fed by the taxpayers of the Nation by means of supply- 
ing them with surplus food commodities. 

In West Virginia, approximately 1214 percent of our people are 
living on those commodities. 

And in Kentucky, more than 13 percent of them are being fed by 
the taxpayers of the Nation, because of the jobless conditions, particu- 
larly in the coal-producing areas. 
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Mines are closed down throughout this area, through which the 
chairman has had the opportunity to drive within the last 2 weeks. 
Destitution such as I have not seen in the coal-mining regions of West 
Virginia since the winter of 1932 and 1933 has been seen recently on 
a trip through West Virginia and part of Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Lenman. Could I ask a question, Congressman? I have 
listened to your statement with great interest. It was very clear. 

You quoted some figures of unemployment in your county, your 
county and Senator Neely’s county. I do not recall the exact figures, 
but they were certainly very tragic. As I recall it, the unemployment 
was 13 percent, approximately, at the present time as compared to 
7 or 714 percent 2 oor previously. 

Representative Mottonan. That is right. 

Senator Lenman. There has been a great deal said here about the 
importation of oil. Have you any figures as to the importation of 
oil in 1953, at the time that unemployment was 714 percent, and the 
importation of oil to this countr erie this latter period ? 

presentative MoLLOHAN. There has been a steady increase in it, 
Senator. I should say that it would run approximately 20 percent, 
but I understand that Mr. Pickett is going to testify within the very 
next few minutes, and he will be able to give you the accurate statistics 
and information you seek. 

Senator Leman. You also stated something about the advis- 
ability of giving Federal assistance to the depressed areas to stimulate 
business, to develop new industries and things of that sort. It is not 
quite clear to me whether you have in mind giving the aid to an 


area, or to a particular industry that is depressed and whose business 
may have been affected by the competition of cheap goods from abroad. 

Representative Motitonan, I think that plan should be twofold in 
scope, Senator. I think, first, that what we need in the State of West 
Virginia right new is immediate employment. And the type of em- 
ployment that we need at the moment, in the immediate sense, is 
the kind that only the Government is capable of furnishing and 


supplying. ; 

The next question is the long-range one; that is, the stimulation of 
old industries and establishment of new industries. What type of 
program would be best suited to cover all of this operation I am not 
prepared to say, but very definitely something must be done, and some 
serious consideration, some positive program and plan must be brought 
forth, which will permit the easement of these terrific pressures which 
are being exerted on glass and pottery. Because, franlity, in my opin- 
ion, if the administration is successful in getting this 15 percent reduc- 
tion in tariffs over the next 3 years, it will mean the death knell to at 
least three glass and pottery plants in my district. 

To give you a classic example of it, the Homer C. Laughlin China 
Co., which is the largest china and pottery plant in the world, ordi- 
narly employs about 2,700 to 2,800 men and women. At the present, 
they are employing just about 1,400. Last fall they were employing 
about 1,600. It has been going down steadily. 

Fostoria Glass Co. at Moundsville, W. Va., a company that makes 
quality glass, employed 2 years ago 925 men and women on a full- 
time basis, a full workweek. Right now they are operating with 
about 700 men and women with approximately a 3-cay workweek. 
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Some of them are working a 4-day workweek, but there are many 
others working a 2- and 2prday workweek. 

The Cambridge Glass Co., over in Cambridge, Ohio, which pro- 
duces a glass comparable in quality to Fostoria, has closed its doors 
completely. 

In Paden City, W. Va., 3 years ago a pottery plant closed its doors, 
and eppronsmately 2 years the machinery and equipment were sold 
for junk and salvage purposes. 

It is a pattern that is running entirely through the framework 
of all these industries. It is not in West Virginia alone, although we 
produce a very, very high percentage of the total output of both the 
pottery and glass, that is produced in the entire country. 

Senator Nee.y. Will you not permit the Chair to supplement what 
you have just impressively said by calling attention to the fact, that 
on the first day of July all 6 of the glass marble factories in West 
Virginia—and there are only 7 in the United States, 1 in Illinois, 6 
in West Virginia—are to be fquidated entirely because they could not 
survive the competition of the cheap marbles from Japan. 

Representative Mottonan. That is right. 

Senator Neery. And those men and women that worked in those 
factories are entirely out of employment, and there is no place for 
them to turn to get it. 

Representative Mottonan. These are truths that affect us, Senator 
Lehman. 

Senator Lenman. I have no doubt of that. Of course, any legisla- 
tion studied by the Sona has to be on a nationwide basis. And I 
do not know the particular problems of these glass factories in West 
Virginia. But generally speaking the glass industry has been pretty 
prosperous in the last year or two. Iam talking now about the larger 
companies, like Pittsburgh Glass, Libby-Owens Glass, Owens-Illinois, 
and companies of that sort, that make public statements. They have 
been, on the whole, pretty profitable. 

Now, I think that some of the pottery companies have certainly been 
very much affected by the competition that comes from Japan, notably 
from Japan. 

Representative MottoHan. Tragically so. 

Senator Lenman. And I think it is enor that has to be very 
carefully considered by the Congress, because I think that is going 
to be the most difficult competition for certain of our industries, possi- 
bly a number of our industries, to meet. 

But with the exception of general testimony about glass factories 
in a particular area, I have not seen that there has been any great 
effect of the tariff on the industry. 

Representative Mottonan. The only thing we would like is just a 
chance, a fair and equal chance, to compete for our domestic market. 
Our glass and pottery industries do not seek to export. All we would 
like to have a chance to do is share in our own domestic market. I 
think statistics can be built up and interpreted in such a we as to 

resent to you or to any one else an entirely distorted picture. But, as 
T'said a moment ago, Bcolae Neely and I usually go back home every 
weekend. We live with it, you might say. And I think the most 
realistic, forceful, and persuasive argument in support of our posi- 
tion in this matter would be a personal visitation by members of this 
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committee and the Congress. If they could go there and see it, they 
would realize just how tragically important it is to us. 

To give you one illustration which none of us can get away from 
with any sort of argument, there is the fact that 2 years ago there were 
only 12,000 people in the State of West Virginia, or approximately 
that, that were eligible for surplus foods, surplus commodities. Right 
now, by official certification, we have in excess of 200,000, or in excess 
of 10 percent of the entire population of the State of West Virginia, 
that is eligible for surplus foods. 

Senator Lenman. I realize the situation is tragic. 

Representative Mottonan. That is the situation. 

Senator Lenman. Congressman, as you may know, I have always 
been in favor of developing world trade, because I have believed that 
we cannot sell abroad unless we buy from abroad. I have always 
been in favor of it. I want to make it clear that I still am in favor 
of it in principle. 1 also have no hesitation in saying, however, that 
I am concerned about the effect of certain competition on some of our 
industries. I am particularly concerned with regard to the possible 
unlimited competition that may come to us from Japan. 

Representative MoLtonan. | appreciate your position, Senator, and 
| think I understand. Iam sure I do. 

Another thing is that if we could just get in this H. R. 1 an ac- 
ceptance by the administration that the findings of the Tariff Com- 
inission, which, as I understand it, and I think all of us do, is set up 
as the determining body on matters affecting tariffs and trade to which 
we are referring now, must be accepted as binding on the President 
and the administration as to what they shall and shall not do about 
tariffs and the subject of tariffs, it would be a real advance. 

Senator NeeLy. Senator Lehman, with reference to the competition 
from Japan, the Chair was impelled to call attention to the fact that 
the distinguished witness from your State, Mr. Richard Pass, of the 
Onondaga Pottery Co., of New York, testified here some days ago 
that the price that his company and the companies up in West Vir- 
ginia pay for pottery workmen for a given number of hours in a day 
will hire nine comparable workmen in Japan to work the same number 
of hours. In other words, our labor costs in New York and West 
Virginia are at least nine times as great in making a specific piece of 
pottery as in Japan. 

Senator Lenman. Well, I am concerned about that. 

Senator Nee.y. I am sure you are, Senator. 

The next witness will be Governor Kennedy of Pennsylvania, who 
is vice president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Governor, we are very happy indeed to have you here. You are 
representing a great organization, and we think you have come to 
speak in behalf of a great cause. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Thomas 
Kennedy, vice president of the United Mine Workers of America. 
I appear before this committee to give you a rundown or a recapitu- 
lation of the unemployment situation in the anthracite- and bitumi- 
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nous-coal regions of the United States, together with some comments 
and suggestions. 

We had a survey made of unemployment in the coal industry, to- 
gether with the number of dependents affected thereby, and also the 
average number of days worked per week by those that are still em- 
heed in the industry. This survey covers 27 districts of the United 
Mine Workers of America located in 20 States. These figures show 
as of the first of February that 180,650 men were unemployed in the 
coal-mining industry. According to our own reports for the month 
of March—our organization reports—there were 207,000 a 
Conservatively speaking, I would put the figure at 200,000, e 
number of dependents affected by this situation is 669,776. 

The average number of days now being worked by our employed 
workers is 3.2 per week. In many of our districts thousands have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits and surplus food is being 
supplied to many of them by the Federai Government. However, 
these figures do not report the whole picture because when we take 
into consideration the population of the various coal-producing States 
and the number of people unemployed therein, we find that the eco- 
nomic situation of the entire State is adversely affected. For instance, 
at least 20 million individuals are affected by the lack of work in the 
coal-mining industry in the States of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, and in other States where coal is produced. 

If we take Pennsylvania as an example, we find that unemploy- 
ment in the coal-mining industry is so pronounced it became necessary 
for the Governor of Pennsylvania, Hon. George M. Leader, to recom- 
mend to the general assembly to increase the tax for unemployment 
compensation and to outline additional plans to help out in the coal 
fields. The bill was passed. 

Some of the factors responsible for this situation can be readily 
found as, for instance, the importation of waste or residual oil and 
the dumping of this fuel on the eastern seaboard at prices which can 
be declared as completely unfair in competition with solid fuels. 
Adding further to the shamefulness of the situation is the fact that 
most of this residual oil comes from Venezuela, a country which is 
dominated by a military dictatorship form of government, and where 
freedom and independence is denied to all kien people. 

As one delves into the root of this problem, many factors are dis- 
covered which are completely amazing. For instance, one of the 
generals from Venezuela was recently decorated in Washington by 
the Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens. Why special honor should 
be paid by our Government to a representative of a dictatorship form 
of government is hard to determine. 

Might I disgress for a moment, Mr. Chairman, to say that it is 
my judgment that the administration is trying to build up a case for 
Venezuela by the implication that this is a real democracy down 
there. There was a statement sent by the Secretary of Defense to 
the Ways and Means Committee in the House the last day of the 
hearing on H. R. 1, in which he pointed out some of the democratic 
principles of that particular government. And I might say, in con- 
nection with the matter, that the ILO, the International Labor Organ- 
ization, decided, with labor voting against it, that is, the governing 
body, to have a petroleum meeting in Venezuela some time this coming 


month. The AFL, the CIO, the Mining Workers, and free labor 
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all over the world have boycotted this meeting, and they positivel 
refused to attend this Petroleum Conference being held by the ILO 
in Venezuela. And I have here some statements that have been made 
by various officials of the trade-union movement throughout the free 
world, which give some evidence of this fact. 

Senator Neety. Would you care to insert some of those in the record, 
Governor ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. I will, yes. 

Furthermore, the matter becomes more confusing when one takes 
into consideration the fact that the principal military objectives of 
the Venezuelan Government is to put labor unions out of business 
and place all labor leaders in jail. Down through the years, some 
of the actions of the representatives of our Government have certainly 
provided grounds on which any number of protests could be lodged, 
and it is my opinion that the medal which wzs awarded to this general 
from Venezuela could be placed in the same category as the Gilbert- 
Sullivan medals worn quite frequently by any Seabee of smokeless 
generals. 

As this committee well knows, residual oil displaced over 30 million 
tons of coal in 1954. This situation cannot be corrected by the imposi- 
tion of a tax, in our judgment, but it could be properly regulated by 
the adoption of a quota system which we strongly favor on the basis 
of a 10 percent regulation, as provided by the amendment to H. R. 1 
submitted by Senator Neely and other Senators. 

Another factor involved in our problem is the importation and 
dumping of natural gas. Recently the White House issued a state- 
ment on this practice under the caption, “Sales Below Cost by Inter- 
state Pipeline Companies,” and the report goes on to declare this prac- 
tice to be unfair competition and inimical to a sound fuel economy. 
To sum up our views relative to the natural gas situation, I quote from 
a report which we issued under date of March 13, 1955: 


Under the section “Sales Below Cost by Interstate Pipeline Companies” the 
general recommendations have substantial value, if affirmatively implemented 
by congressional legislation. The widespread practice of the gas pipeline 
companies in making sales below actual cost is so ruthless and devastating in its 
effects upon the coal industry that it, upon its face, “constitutes unfair com- 
petition” and is “inimical to a sound fuels economy.” As an illustration, a quick 
look at the practice of using natural gas as raw boiler fuel makes this “inferior 
use” of an irreplaceable and rapidly diminishing natural resource stand out like 
a sore thumb. As stated in the Paley Report in 1952, it must be clear (although 
the present report does not specifically treat the subject) that “The desirability 
of eliminating low value general uses (such as boiler fuel at points distant from 
the fields) as rapidly as possible is universally recognized.” 

In the face of this “universally recognized” fact, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion continues to allow and the pipeline companies continue to “dump” gas for 
raw boiler fuel purposes at an ever increasing rate. While no definite dis- 
tinction (from facts presently at hand) can be absolutely drawn between “boiler 
fuel use” and what may be some justifiable uses in industry, there is available 
a pretty fair guide as to what is happening. According to a Bureau of Mines 
Mineral Year Book the total industrial consumption of natural gas in 1940 
was in excess of 995 billion cubic feet. In 1952, this had increased to appoxi- 
mately 3% trillion cubic feet—an increase of 246 percent. In 1940 electric 
utilities reporting to the Federal Power Commission used approximately 183 
billion cubie feet of natural gas as boiler fuel. In 1953 this had increased to 
over 1 trillion cubic feet—an increase of 446 percent. There can be no question 
as to the need of conserving natural gas in this country, so surely’ some way 
should be found to put a curb on the extravagant and waseful use of this gas as 
boiler fuel. Certainly this practice of the gas lines should be prohibited, for 
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its continuance is unquestionably unfair competition and is ruinous in its effects 
on the anthracite and bituminous coal industry. 


And that is from the White House. 


The Government fuel purchasing policy also needs correction. It 
is also a factor that contributes to unemployment in the coal-mining 
industry. 

I might say in this connection that we find in many sections of the 
country—for instance, in TVA—that they are substituting gas for 
coal when coal is the cheaper product. And that has been true in 
many Army installations throughout the country. 

Another question that should receive serious consideration is the 
tax situation. For instance, in the deplétion-tax setup there is a 
2714-percent writeoff on oil and gas, whereas the figure is only 10 
percent as it concerns coal mining. And they are all extractive indus- 
tries. Our exports of coal should and could be built up to 30 million 
tons if we had any sense to outline a proper policy. 

And in this connection I might digress for a moment, or not digress, 
but amplify this statement, to the effect that we find many countries 
in Europe, many of the free countries, that are beneficiaries of our 
money and our funds under Marshall aid, and so forth, that, instead 
of buying coal from us—and we are capable of selling it—are buying 
it from Poland, buying it from Russia, and buying it from other 
countries over there that are not free countries. 

For instance, Poland is one of the few countries that can export 
a large amount of coal. It is possible for them to export 25 million 
tons. That is due to the fact that Poland has acquired the Silesian 


coalfields. And, of course, it is all under the domination and control 
of Russia. 


Well, during the war, through lend-lease, the Russians got a lot 
of mining machinery from the United States, which was diverted to 
Poland and to Czechoslovakia, which accounts for the fact that these 
countries were able to export coal, especially Poland. 


Now, Belgium has bought coal from Poland. England has bought 
coal from Poland. France has bought coal from Poland. And quite 
a number of other countries have also. I found up in Sweden not 
too long ago—in fact, during the Korean situation—when I was up 
there that Polish coal was being traded in Sweden for iron ore, and 
that iron ore was being sent back to Russia to make raw materials 
to fight our soldiers in Korea, to fight our Armed Forces. 

Recently Belgium bought a tremendous order of anthracite from 
Russia. England has bought coal from Poland. And I cannot for 
the life of me see why the proposed program of the Government of 
trade is being met, especially with regard to the coal situation, in these 
foreign countries. 

Now, Mr. Lewis, about 3 years ago, suggested to the operators, 
and we had a meeting on it, and we decided we would set up a corpo- 
ration to ship coal to Europe, and we would bear the cost of the 
shipments and we would also carry the insurance. And we felt that 
we could put coal into Europe and into Asia in successful competition 
with foreign coal. And all we wanted was to have the Government 
give us some ships, some of these idle ships that they have up in the 
New York rivers, and so forth. 

Well, we took it up with President Truman at that time, and he 
seemed very receptive to the idea and favored it. 
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But it got over to the State Department, and that was the end of it. 
I don’t know why, except that they probably thought that England 
might not like it. That is my judgment. 

But there is no reason under the sun why we could not at least export 
from 30 to 40 million tons of coal, if we had the sense to do it. And 
the plan has already been outlined. 

Our-exports of coal, as I indicated, should and could be built up to 
30 million tons. We should have a national fuel policy that would 
treat all fuels on a fair, equitable, and just basis, where each could 
tind its proper and logical place in our economy. 

And I might say, for the benefit of the Senators, Senator Neely 
end Senator Lehman, that Senator Myers introduced a resolution when 
he was in the Senate on this particular question, which I think has 
been kept alive yet by Senator Martin. 

I do not know the details of it, but there is a resolution pending in 
the Senate. 

The Government should also take steps to inaugurate a plan where- 
by new uses could be found for coal. I mean laboratory setups and 
one thing and another. We have some in operation now. Others 
were closed down by the Secretary of the Interior on the pretext that 
they wanted to balance the budget. We think it was t 
panies that got them to do it, in our judgment. 

I think it is also wise and important to bring to your attention the 
fact that our Government readily admits coal mining is a basic in- 
dustry and is in reality a national defense industry. The United 
Mine Workers of America is concerned and we have always contended 
that if this country ever becomes involved in an emergency, we would 
be on a coal economy almost overnight, not only to help ourselves, but 
also for the benefit of our allies. Down through the years this fact 
has been proven over and over again. 

I was in the Solid Fuels War Council during the war, and I can say 
this, that during the last war, the next day after war was declared, 
we were on a coal economy. We had to work 7 days a week in the 
coal industry to try to meet the needs of the country and of our allies. 
And we did meet them. That year we produced over 700 millions of 
tons of coal in the United States, bituminous and anthracite. And it 
did not cost the Government a nickel. That would not happen if we 
had trouble tomorrow morning. Because as conditions now exist in 
the coal-mining industry, we could not properly rehabilitate some of 
our shutdown mines and put them in working order to the point where 
we could meet the fuel requirements of our Nation or of our allies in 
much less time than 6 or 8 months of preparation. In fact, in many 
instances the preparation of some of our mines would take a great 
deal Jonger. , ust what could happen in the meantime as a result of 
this unpreparedness is unthinkable. 

Adding to the irony of the situation is the fact that some of our 
citizens like Paul Hoffman, of the Studebaker Corp., and Charlie Taft, 
“the Duke from Cincinnati,” both sound off rather frequently as free 
traders and seem to be more interested in foreign trade than American 
ent or security. I listened to these gentlemen before the House 
Vays and Means Committee, or before the Senate Committee on 
Finance rather, and they say that if industries must go out as a result 
of reciprocal trade, let them go out. And they talk as though these 
industries did not amount to much. 


1e oil com- 
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Well, we figure that the coal industry of this country is basic, and 
that there are millions of people concerned and affected, and that it 
should not be permitted to go out of business. It should be kept on a 
basis to meet any emergency that might occur in this country. 

Looking over the situation, Hoffman seems to be the chief apologist 
to Europe and Asia for everything we do in this country. And I 
referred to this in my testimony before the Senate Finance Committee, 
that Mr. Hoffman wrote an article in one of the recent magazines in 
which he pointed out that every country in Europe was in fine shape 
with respect to international trade as compared to the United States. 
I wrote him a letter and pointed out that we could send some of our 
coal to Western Germany, to Hamburg, in successful competition with 
coal mined in the Ruhr, that is, bituminous coal. But we could not 
do it, because the Government of Western Germany requires an import 
license. And they will not grant any import license. And you cannot 
get their coal. 

Well, Mr. Hoffman did not point that out. And that is true in a 
number of other sections. 

It would seem to us that both of these individuals should be more 
interested in the United States first, and to remember that we must 
remain strong in order to help those who are weak. 

On the international front, it is our judgment that the first thin 
which should be done in Europe, Asia, and Latin America, is to buik 
up the purchasing power and living standards of the people to a point 
where they will be able to buy the products of their own industry. 

Now I have attended quite a number of meetings in Europe, espe- 
cially among the free countries, and at one ILO meeting we even had 
Poland and Czechoslovakia represented. And I find this. The 
need is first to increase productivity in Europe and create some new 
values and then provide for an increase in the standard of living of 
the people of Europe and in their wages. Give them some purchasing 
power, so that they can buy back from their industries the products 
of this increased productivity. They cannot do it now. It is a well- 
known fact that these people cannot do so. 

In England, for instance, the highest wages are in the mining 
industry. They are about $31 a week. They can just buy about 
enough to live on. 

Over on the Continent it is about $21 a week—in practically all of 
the continental countries of Europe. Well, how can those people buy 
anything except a mere subsistence standard of living? 

If the standards of living and wages in Europe and Latin America 
could be improved from 15 to 20 percent, it is our opinion that such 
steps would do more to bring about stability and relative prosperity 
in those countries than all of the money we pour into them in our efforts 
to help them. 

I might say that one of the leading and one of the great industrial- 
ists in the United States told me very recently, referring to Latin 
America, that if we could increase the standard of living of Latin 
America 10 percent we would be prosperous up here in North America 
for the next 50 years. : 

That, gentlemen of the committee, sums up some of the views of 
the collective thinking of the United Mine Workers of America with 
respect to the coal situation in the United States, We look to the 
present Congress to come up with some new ideas and some plans to 
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stabilize coal mining in our country, and we sincerely hope that some 
of the suggestions that we have outlined here today will merit con- 
sideration and attention by this committee and later by the United 
States Senate and the House of Representatives. 

We believe the time to do it is now. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Senator Lehman? 

Senator Lenman. I just wanted to ask Governor Kennedy one 
question. 

You say on page 4: 

Another question that should receive serious consideration is the tax situation. 


For instance, in the depletion tax setup there is a 274 percent writeoff on oil 
and gas, whereas the figure is only 10 percent as it concerns coal mining. 


Now, for a number of years some of my colleagues and I have felt that 
this depletion allowance of 2714 percent on oil was both unreason- 
able and unfair. You may recall we introduced legislation each year 
to reduce that depletion allowance from 2714 percent in 1 year 
to 15 percent, and in another year to 10 percent. We have been 
beaten each year. I have no doubt that we will again introduce legis- 
lation of that character. 

But I may ask you this, now. I think it is unfair and unreasonable 
under any circumstances, but from the standpoint of the coal industry 
would a reduction in that depletion allowance be of any substantial 
help to the coal industry ? 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean an increase? It is 10 percent now, Sen- 
ator. And all we want is the same relative basis that is accorded to 
the other extractive industries, oil or gas. If you cut it down to 
15, we think we should be on 15. 

Senator Neety. Would that substantially help the coal industry? 

Mr. Kennepy. It would help in quite a number of instances, yes, 
especially in the mechanized mines and in companies that have com- 
plete mechanization in the mining industry. It would help a lot. 
And that would lower costs. 

Senator Nreety. Of course, they have an advantage under any cir- 
cumstances which the coal companies do not have. They can keep 
adding to those profits, whereas the coal companies unfortunately, 
in many cases, cannot. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, in this paper that I introduced, it 
shows that in Venezuela the Creole Petroleum Corp., which is a Stand- 
ard Oil affiliate, showed a net income in 1954, after taxes, of $239,- 
650,741, equal to $9.27 a share of the stock outstanding, and the com- 
pany enjoyed a 6.4 percent increase in sales for that year. The testi- 
mony shows that the oil workers in Venezuela, where these enormous 
profits were made, are working for 15 cents an hour. 

Senator Nerty. Yet I believe it is a fact that even on these foreign 
investments, foreign operations, the oil companies can claim this deple- 
tion allowance just the same as if it was domestic production. 

Mr. Kennepy. Congressman Patton asked that question recently 
before one of the committees, and I could not answer it. But I thin 
they do get it. 
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Senator Neevy. And I think the alleged reason that deduction is 
allowed is because they offset deductions by taxes which are paid by 
the oil companies to the Venezuelan Government. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that is correct. 

Senator Nee.y. Governor, do you think that anything that might 
be done by way of either repealing the depletion law or reducing the 
amount of the ‘depletion would help materially to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem in the coal industry ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. It would be of little help. I just cited as an illustra- 
tion the favored treatment that is being given to some industries as 
against the coal industry. It would help, but not a great deal. It 
would help, Senator. 

Senator Neexy. The Chair is unable to see how that would help 
solve the problem of flooding the country with this residual oil. 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, it wouldn't. 

Senator Neety. In fact, it seems to me it would make it worse, 
because these big cartel oil companies that are shipping in this residual 
oil, if they were to lose the benefit of that depletion allowance prob- 
ably would intensify the situation which exists under existing law by 
just increasing the amount they have dumped over here to make up 
their losses traceable to the amendment of that law. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just cited in my paper some of the suggestions that 
we have to improve the coal situation. And that was just one of them. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much for your very impressive 
statement and very great contribution to this rec ord, Governor 
Kennedy. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much, Governor. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[From the United Mine Workers Journal] 
WoRLDWIDE Boycott OF VENEZUELA BY ALL FREE LABOR Groups Now IN EFFECT 


A worldwide boycott by free labor organizations against the military dictator- 
ship of Venezuela is now in effect. The latest move in the fight against suppres- 
sion of workers’ rights in that South American country was made when the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
in a joint announcement, stated they would not send delegates to the meeting of 
the International Labor Organization Petroleum Industrial Committee scheduled 
to be held in the Venezuelan capital, Caracas, on April 25. Venezuela is the 
country that is dumping residual (waste) oil into the United States, 

The move to institute a boycott against the petroleum committee meetings was 
first made last June 11 by the UMWA, In a letter to J. H. Oldenbroek, secretary- 
general, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Paul K. Reed, special 
international representative of the UMWA, asked the ICFTU to take whatever 
action was necessary to prevent the meeting from being held in Caracas. Similar 
letters were sent to Alfred Roberts, president of the Workers’ Tri-Party Divi- 
sion of the ILO, and George Delaney of the A. F. of L., American workers’ dele- 
gate to the ILO. The ILO is a tri-partite agency of the United Nations. Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis of the UMWA is a member of the executive board of the 
IOFTU. 

The letters to Roberts and Delaney noted that it is “common knowledge that all 
loyal leaders of free trade unions (in Venezuela) have either been jailed or 
exiled from this country.” Reed said labor should “vote against holding con- 
ferences that would lend prestige to a country of this caliber.” 

On June 28, 1954, Delaney informed Reed that the workers’ delegates in the 
1LO, with the exception of the Indian delegate who abstained, had voted solidly 
against holding the oil committee meeting in Venezuela. However, employer 
and government representatives in the ILO voted for the meeting. Delaney 
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said the newly formed petroleum workers’ international trade secretariat would 
work to prevent all free trade union organizations from sending workers’ dele 
gates to the conference. 

The ICFTU responded favorably to the proposed boycott 


PROTESTS MOUNT AGAINST MILITARY DICTATORSHIP 


Then on March 14 came the official announcement of the A. F. of L. and ClO 
The statement noted that free labor in the United States, as early as May 19, 
had raised its voice “in vehement protest against the suppression of trade-union 
rights in Venezuela, the dissolution of the Confederation of Labor in Venezuela 
and many of its affiliated unions, and the imprisonment of most of their leaders 
by the military regime which a few months before had supplanted the freely 
elected democratic government.” 

The ILO sent a special committee to Venezuela in 1950. The committee find- 
ings supported American labor’s charges and suggested corrective measures, 
Nothing was done by the military bosses of the country. 

The ILO conference in 1950 refused to accept the credentials of the “worker 
delegate” from Venezuela on the basis of charges made by the ICFTU and the 
ORIT. The latter organization is the Western Hemisphere division of the 
ICFTU. All efforts to gain freedom for Venezuelan labor leaders were ignored 
by the dictator of Venezuela. 

Joining with the A. F. of L. and CIO in the boycott of the oil committee meeting 
were ORIT, the International Federation of Petroleum Workers, the Oil Workers 
Union of Mexico, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

The Venezuelan dictatorship is openly supported by the big American oil 
companies who have millions of dollars invested in the country. In 1953, latest 
year for which figures are available, United States interests had investments of 
$1.3 billion in Venezuela. Approximately 95 pereent is invested in oil. From 
these investments $350 million in profits was realized. This represents profits 
of more than 30 percent, largest “haul” in the world by American industry. 

Testimony before a congressional committee recently disclosed that Venezuelan 
oil workers are earning as low as 15 cents an hour. 

A recent report by the Creole Petroleum Corp., Venezuelan affiliate of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, showed a record net income (after taxes) 
of $239,650,.741 for 1954. This is equal to $9.27 on each of the 25,865,310 shares 
of stock outstanding. The company enjoyed a 6.4-percent increase in sales in 
the year. 


Senator Neety. Mr. Ireland, will you proceed, please / 


STATEMENT OF R. L. IRELAND, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. 


Mr. Irevanp. Gentlemen, my name is R. L. Lreland. I am chair- 
man of the executive committee, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
with offices in Cleveland. I am, however, also one of the Chairman’s 
commercial constituents, because the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. has operations in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky. I have been asked to testify here today only with regard to the 
unemployment situation in coal areas of Ohio. Previous witnesses 
have supplied statistics in reference to conditions in the other States 
which I have mentioned, and I shall not impose upon your time with 
data that may be repetitious. 

The Ohio Coal Association has provided me with the figures that 
I shall present here today. Before putting these figures into the 
record, however, I should like to say something about the importance 
of the Ohio coal industry. 

Ohio stands fifth among the coal-producing States with a total ton- 
nage, in 1954, of 31,472,066, or about 8 percent of the Nation’s output 
in that year. What is more, Ohio is second among the coal-consuming 
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States of the country. More than 85 percent of the electric power 
generated in the State comes from coal, most of our industrial estab- 
lishments use coal, and more than half a million homes in Ohio are 
heated with coal. 

In addition, vast tonnages of coal produced in Ohio and in neighbor- 
ing States move across our State by rail, particularly to Lake Erie 
ports. There is considerable barge traffic on Ohio’s rivers, and trucks 
carry vast tonnages into our domestic markets. Thus coal is of great 
economic importance to our 26 coal-producing counties, to consumers 
throughout the State, and to our land and water transportation sys- 
tems. I might also point out that there are eight lake ports in Ohio 
from which coal moves to destinations in the United States and Can- 
ada. To transfer the more than 40 million tons that leave these ports 
annually requires a labor force which must not be overlooked in any 
accounting that deals with unemployment in our State. 

More than 1.8 billion tons of coal have been taken out of the mines 
of our State in the past century and a half, but that is only a small 
amount compared with what is stored beneath Ohio’s soil. The 
Geological Survey sets Ohio’s recoverable reserves at somewhere about 
40 billion tons. While these rich resources are vital to our economy 
at the present time, we have every reason to believe that in the years 
ahead our coal industry will be counted upon to an even greater extent. 

I am certain that the chairman of this committee is quite familiar 
with the report made by the President’s Materials Policy Commission 
3 years ago; nevertheless I should like to include in this record some 
pertinent excerpts to emphasize the increased reliance that is to be 

laced upon the coal industry in the years ahead. The Commission, 
in its study of the country’s raw materials and production require- 
ments of the future, came to the conclusion that coal consumption 
in the United States will reach a level of more than 800 million tons 
annually by 1975. 

This figure is based on the assumption that, in the interim period, 
there will be no wars, which of course would draw heavily upon all 
fuels and necessitate an upward revision of this figure. 

Recognizing that coal reserves constitute at least 90 percent of the 
Nation’s known energy resources, the President’s report pointed out 
that some time in the coming years it will be necessary to supplement 
oil supplies with liquid fuels derived from oil shale, coal, and lignite. 

You are, of course, familiar with the recent report by the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. It points up 
the importance of the coal industry as a vital component of the 
industrial-mobilization base; more than half of the entire report, in 
fact, is devoted to analyses and recommendations for bringing the coal 
industry to a position where there will be no doubt about its ability 
to carry out the big job that an emergency would automatically create. 

They have explained how extremely necessary it is for us to main- 
tain the coal industry in a ready status so that it would be able to 
supply the sharp increase in demand under emergency conditions. I 
say to you that it would be folly to permit the coal industry to dete- 
riorate even if there were no clouds of international dissention any- 
where on the horizon. The coal industry must remain strong, if oaks 
to be ready for the tremendous job that will be expected of it even 
in a period of continued tranquility and external peace. 
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I concur with what Governor Kennedy said. We have been able 
in the past to meet our needs, but if you cut us down too thin, we 
won't be able to do it again. That is the important thing. 

Visualize the flood, if you please, that they had in Kansas City, 
and the terrific amount of cleaning up that had to be done. Imagine 
if all the railroad tracks, streetcar tracks, had been taken up prior 
to that flood; think how long it would have taken to have gotten 
Kansas City back on the track. That is what you have in a coal 
mine once it has been abandoned and shut down for a period of time. 
And you can only approach the coal mine from one end, while in 
Kansas City they started cleaning from all directions. 

I merely point out to you that fact that an abandoned coal mine, 
unlike an abandoned factory, cannot be quickly brought back into 
service. It takes a long period of time to get it cleaned up and ready 
for operation. And it will take a very long time to train the per- 
sonnel to man that mine once you got it cleaned up. Men who have 
learned the technique of coal mining and have gone to other industries, 
of course, won’t be available, and we will have to start from scratch 
again. 

Eugene Ayres, technical assistant to the executive vice president of 
the Gulf Research and Development Co., after an exhaustive study of 
the overall energy problems, came to the conclusion that, and I quote 
him, “Our future economy over the next 2 centuries is at the mercy 
of a sound coal industry.” Considering this forecast, plus the Mate- 
rials Policy Commission’s estimates that present consumption rates 
will be doubled within the next 20 years, plus other seouiiaiaen by 
fuel experts who foresee as much as a billion tons per year consumed 
by 1975—considering these appraisals, is it not unreasonable to permit 
the coal industry to decline beyond the point where its potential 
capacity will be so affected as to leave in doubt its status as a supplier 
of fuel for succeeding generations? 

I call these matters to your attention because I think that they 
are relevant to your investigation. Unemployment in the coal industry 
is not only a disturbing sign in an expanding economy, not only an 
unfair burden upon the coal operators who will be expected to carry 
an increasing portion of the energy load as years go by, not only a 
distressing state of affairs for mine families to be forced to endure, 
but it is also a weak foundation upon which to plan our future 
economy. 

With your permission I shall leave with you, for insertion in the 
record at this point, the following table of production, employment 
and wages in Ohio’s bituminous coal-mining industry for the years 1951 
to 1954, inclusive. They tell the story of the decline in these three 
categories, a situation which I believe merits the immediate attention 
of the Congress. 


Production, employment, and wages, Ohio bituminous coal mining 


| ; 
Production (tons) Average 
_ wages 
pee said 
Deep Strip employed I 


Total 


| 16, 205,975 | 21, 610, 733 14, 674 | $63, 417, 678 
13, 803, 21, 683, 887 12,727 | 56,602, 630 
12, 831, 789 | 21, 280, 950 12,723 | 53,803, 464 

| 11,710,911 19, 761, 155 10,411 | 44,013, 453 
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It will be noted from this table that Ohio’s production of coal from 
both deep and surface mining has decreased greatly in the period 
from 1951 to 1954, inclusive. In 1951 the total production was 37,- 
816,708 tons and in 1954 the total production had dropped to 31,472,- 
066 tons or a loss of approximately 6.4 million tons. In the same 
period the average number of employees dropped from 14,764 to 
10,411, or a loss of 4,263 persons employed. The decrease in the num- 
ber of persons employed presents a number of serious problems. 
Many of our people in mining communities depend entirely upon 
public and private welfare for their subsistence; others have gone into 
the manufacturing centers of the Nation in hopes of finding new jobs 
and new homes. At best, it is an unhealthy situation when citizens 
who have their roots in one part of the country must leave their homes 
and their friends wholly because of the gloomy economic outlook. 
Various citizens groups and civic organizations have been making 
every attempt to attract new industries that will absorb the surplus 
labor resulting from closed coal mines and their impact on other 
business. We don’t know what the result of this activity is going to 
be, but it is quite obvious that in the meantime we are losing experi- 
enced personnel that are some day going to be needed back at the 
mines. We cannot expect to hold on to these men, however, unless 
we have a very definite upturn in coal’s markets. 

The decrease in our production of both deep and strip mines has sig- 
nificant implications in the ability of the coai industry in Ohio to meet 
its obligations in time of war or defense effort. It will be noted that 
the drop in coal production in the deep mines of Ohio has been larger 
both in quantity and percentagewise than in strip mines. Such a drop 
in production must necessarily mean the closing of a large number of 
mines in the State with the result that production from those opera- 
tions will be lost to our potential fueling of the Nation’s industrial 
machine in time of emergency. Basically, in Ohio, in past years, we 
have depended upon the flexibility of strip-mining production to pick 
up the excess requirements in time of emergency, but our availability 
of strip mine reserves are being greatly depleted, and the same degree 
of flexibility in our coal production does not exist today as it did in the 
days of World Wars I and IT, because of that very reason. 

Mr. Chairman, one significant factor in the downward trend in coal 
sales over the past several years has been the unrestricted importation 
of foreign residual oil. While our mines have shipped little coal into 
the actual markets that have been usurped by this foreign fuel. It 
is neverthelesss obvious that the loss of these markets to Pennsylvania 
and WestVirginia producers has had a very direct effect upon the 
Ohio mining industry. The resultant surplus tonnages from mines 
in States that would normally be shipping to east coast fuel markets 
has caused an overflow of available coal in the areas normally served 
by our own mines, with a consequent drop in sales and drop in pro- 
duction. 

In many cases loss of markets for Ohio-produced coal can be attrib- 
uted directly to the chain reaction that has resulted from the displace- 
ment of coal, in east coast markets, by imported residual fuel oil. Some 
of the coal displaced in the eastern markets has successfully sought 
other outlets among customers who ordinarily would burn QOhio- 
produced coal. The result is that because of certain market: conditions, 
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restrictive transpbdrtation rates and other factors, Ohio coal is stymied 
in many instances in its efforts to recoup these lost sales. 

Much of Ohio’s coal is used in generation of electricity. A number 
of Ohio’s public utility companies are expanding their present capacity. 
When these expansion programs are completed, considerably more 
coal will be required for the generation of electricity. Whether or not 
Ohio-produced coal is able te obtain its rightful share of these new 
markets will depend upon whether or not we are permitted to com 
pete with the coals driven out of their natural east coast markets by 
imported residual fuel oil. 

With the uncertain state of conditions in the world today there is 
no assurance that a war emergency might not develop at about the same 
time that the program of expanding our utility facilities is in opera 
tion. If such a circumstance should come about, we could easily find 
ourselves in drastically short supply of the very necessary coal essen 
tial to the powering of this dual program. We would be in the posi 
tion of having an abundance of coal reserves and yet lacking in where 
withal, in both personnel and facilities, to get the coal out of the 
ground. In addition, because of the impact which loss of coal tonnage 
has on the railroads, we could also find ourselves without the equip 
ment to transport the coal from mines to markets. 

I have tried to give this committee the honest appraisal of the sit 
uation in the coal industry as we in Ohio see it. We recognize that 
there are many areas in which efforts might be made to recoup some 
of the markets which coal has lost to competing fuels and I can assure 
you that we are not now nor will we give up in our efforts to expand 
our sales in those areas. 

I want to digress here for a moment, Senator. You know that while 
the United Mine Workers and ourselves have not always seen eye to 
eye on all subjects, there is one subject which we have always seen 
eye to eye on, and that is that we have never asked for a Government 
subsidy. All we have asked is a fair opportunity to compete in the 
general markets. The United Mine Workers and we, the producers, 
have always agreed: Give us a fair chance, and we will get along. 
But with conditions as we have them now with this residual oil, which 
is being imported and competes directly with coal, we are, by Govern- 
ment action, being deprived of an opportunity to compete in what 
should be our normal markets. And that is the thing that we are 
complaining about. We do not want subsidy. We do not want any- 
thing but just a fair break. And we are not getting it today. 

You spoke about percentage depletion, Senator Lehman. You are 
aware, I am sure, that Venezuela grants to the oil companies in their 
tax structure the equivalent of percentage depletion. Before they put 
on their tax on the net earnings, they grant the oil companies a 15 
percent deduction from gross earnings, which could be the equivalent 
of a percentage depletion deduction here. 

Senator Leman. So there is a double-deduction allowance; the 
depletion allowance down in Venezuela, and again from the earnings 
of the company here. 

Mr. Irevanp. On the dollars that flow back to America, they get 
their 2714 percent. I have no ax to grind with the oil industry. 
They have got to continue to explore, and it is getting more costly 
every day to drill an oil well. And if we don’t continue to encourage 
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the oil industry to find more reserves in the United States, we may be 
in very, very serious trouble in case of war. 

So I have no complaint against the oil industry. But I am pointing 
out that while we talk about percentage depletion in our own tax 
structure, this residual oil that is being imported is enjoying further 
tax advantages not available to domestic industry. And we should 
not overlook that. It makes it just that much more easy for those 
importing companies to dump this residual oil. 

Senator Neety. And I suppose we ought not to overlook the fact 
either, as it has been proved by uncontraclicted testimony before this 
committee, that the taxpayers of the United States have furnished 
the money to build some of the ships that are bringing that oil over 
here to pauperize our coal miners of West Virginia. 

Mr. IreLtanp. We have so euchred ourselves into a position with 
these oil companies and foreign friendly nations that the only place 
the oil companies in Venezuela have to go with their residual oil is 
to the shores of the United States. Britain, you know, is now con- 
templating a long-range program converting parts of their utility 
industry to atomic energy, because they cannot mine enough coal 
to power their own electric utility plants. And so they say they are 
being forced to go to atomic energy. 

Now, admittedly—it is in the records anywhere you want to see 
it—the residual oil, at the prices at which it is being offered for sale 
on our eastern seaboard, could be taken to England and could furnish 
power for these plants that are being now built to use atomic energy. 
And they, in turn, then, would not have to spend so doggone many 
dollars of their money on these atomic plants. It seems strange. 

I was down in Venezuela recently. I went down primarily to in- 
spect the ore operation of the stee eee but I did have an 
opportunity to talk some of the oil people while I was there, and, of 
course, I got into arguments very quickly. They said,“Well, you 
buy more gasoline, and we won’t have to make so much residual oil.” 

The tax on gasoline coming into this country is much higher than 
it is on residual oil, you know; not that by putting a comparable tax 
on residual oil to that which you have on gasoline you would be 
solving our problem, but there is a discrimination going on right now, 
in that the import tax on residual oil is far less than that on the 
refined products of those same refineries down there. 

Those plants down there have never been developed to the point 
that our plants up here have been developed. They do not “crack” 
the Venezuelan oil nearly so much as they do with the crude oil in 
this country; with the result that the percentage of residual oil is so 
much greater down there than it is up here. And in talking to these 
people, I said, “Well, why don’t you do what the other ones do, im- 
prove your plants so that you can have less residual oil?” And they 
shrugged their shoulders. They give you no satisfactory answer. In 
other words, they are very well satisfied with their opportunity to 
clump residual oil on our seaboard at whatever price it takes to get 
the business. And that is what I consider not quite fair competition. 

Senator Leuman. Oh, we are importing not only residual oil from 
Venezuela. We are importing crude, too, are we not? 

Mr. Iretanp. Yes. Oh, yes, we are also importing some crude. 

Senator Leaman. What I would like to know is this: I am very 
much concerned about the plight of the coal industry. But I am also 
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concerned about the entire world-trade situation. And what would 
your solution be? Would you prohibit the importation of oil from 
other countries, notably Venezuela? Would you put a quota on it? 
How would you handle it? 

Mr. Irevanp. At this particular time, the only right way to handle it 
as I can see, to accomplish the result you want to achieve for the coal 
industry would be to put a quota restriction on residual oil. That is 
the only way to stop it right now. You can go into negotiations with 
foreign countries through the State Department over a period of years, 
round and round, ring around rosy, but what you want to do is to stop 
the closing down of coal mines today; what you want to stop is the 
necessity of having the taxpayers of the United States feed United 
Mine Workers who want to work, today, tomorrow. It is something 
that needs attention quickly. Next month, next year, may be too late. 
We will have lost too many of our potential sources of coal by closing 
down the mines. We will have lost too much manpower because of the 
necessity of their moving away from their homes looking for work, 
if they can get away, or otherwise losing their vim and vigor, if you 
please, on the meager subsistence that they get from State and National 
soup kitchens. It is something that we need immediate attention on, 
and the quick way to do it is to pull the string now. 

Senator Lenman. What kind ofa quota would you suggest ? 

Mr. Irevanp. Mr. Pickett, who is familiar with the very careful 
studies that have been made by the industry, can answer that in detail 
for you. I say something needs to be done. The extent to which it 
should be done I would rather have based on the more careful study 
that Mr. Pickett will give you. 

Senator Lenman. When it comes to world trade, you have got to 
legislate, I think, principally at any rate, on a national level, possibly 
on an international level. But I have also said, and I think you and 
I have felt the same way about it on many occasions, that I think there 
should be equality of sacrifice, whether that comes from taxation, 
whether it comes from earnings, whether it comes from wages, or 
whether it comes in the defense of our country, or anything. And 
what I hope might be done, although I am frank to say I have not got 
the answer as yet : I would like to see that principle of equality of sac- 
rifice pursued to the extent that when one industry is asked to make a 
sacrifice in the national interest, as undoubtedly some will have to 
make, steps will be taken by the Government to protect and to help 
those industries. 

I think there should be equality of sacrifice when you are dealing 
with the national interest. 

Mr. Ireianp. All we ask is fair opportunity to compete. And we 
will pull ourselves out of the hole. 

Senator Nrety. I believe you are willing to say also that coal is 
willing to share its proportion of sacrifice that has to be made? 

Mr. Irevanp. Certainly. 

Senator Nregety. The only thing is that coal ought not to have to 
make all the sacrifice. 

Senator Lenman. That is the reason I made my remarks,. I believe 
that it is in the interest of this country—and I would not be sur- 
prised if you do not agree with me, Mr. Ireland—that we maintain and 
if possible develop our export trade. I want to see a lot of machinery, 
a lot of shoes, a lot of automobiles, a lot of mining, and farm equipment, 
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shipped abroad, because I believe that it not only leads to profitable 
production but to the employment of millions and millions of people. 
And if we fail to seek to maintain and if possible develop our export 
trade, we would find a vastly greater number of workers out of em- 
ployment than are now out of employment, because certain industries 
have been hurt. 

But because we give employment to 10,000 more people in Schenec- 
tady, let us say, or in Worcester, Mass., or in St. Louis, or in Atlanta, 
it is not going to help the fellow who is out of employment in West 
Virginia or in Amsterdam, N. Y., where there is great unemployment 
because of the lessening demand for textiles, notably carpets. And that 
is why I emphasize: If we can work it out, 1 wish I could say that I 
have the answer in detail. I have not. But I think there should be a 
way of working it out so that when, because of a national policy in 
developing international trade, world trade, certain industries such 
as the coal industry or others are hurt, the Government would step 
in and seek to help them in every way possible to protect the workers 
who have lost their jobs in those industries. 

Mr. IreLanp. Senator, a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
As long as the Government feels it is necessary to stockpile various 
metals in order to have, in the event of war, a stockpile of strategic 
metals available, let us remember that not one of those metals could 
be put to use without coal. Not a single one of them can ever be con- 
verted into useful tools without coal. 

Now, it is impractical to store coal in the quantities necessary. Be- 
cause the proportion of coal to a pound of copper or a pound of tita- 
nium or something else would make the storage piles too vast to be 
practical. 

But so long as it is Government policy to store those metals, it avails 
nothing if it is not also at the same time seeing to it that a strong coal 
industry is maintained, so that when they have to use those metals 
out of the stockpile, there will be a big enough solid core of coal pro- 
duction that can be expanded to furnish the fuel necessary to smelt 
those metals into useful purpose. We have a very, very weak link in 
our whole philosophy of stockpiling strategic material. Because the 
most strategic material of all is coal, the fuel that is needed to do the 
job. The others avail nothing. We have not got the fuel to smelt 
them. And we cannot store it in advance. Therefore, we must keep a 
strong industry available to meet the demands and expand its pro- 
duction when the time comes. 

I have tried to give this committee the honest appraisal of the situ- 
ation in the coal industry as we in Ohio see it. We recognize that there 
are many areas in which efforts might be made to recoup some of the 
markets which coal has lost to competing fuels, and I can assure you 
that we are not now nor will we give up in our efforts to expand our 
sales in those areas. We contend that such an expansion of coal’s 
markets is necessary not only for the preservation of the coal industry 
but likewise in the interests of our national security. 

As I mentioned, there are other areas in which some assistance can 
be given to the coal industry. But of all the problems that face us 
today, we feel that one of the most serious is that of the displacement 
of coal in eastern seaboard markets and the resulting backup of those 
coals into markets which are traditionally those of Ohio-produced coal. 
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We have been belabored with this problem of imported oil for a great 
many years, and we have hoped for some relief from this oppressive 
competition, but none has come. As a matter of fact, the iain of 
this competition has grown steadily each and every year from 1945. 
Today there is not other recourse than to ask for a legislative curb on 
foreign residual oil imports. No other type of measure offers adequate 
or permanent relief. 

A legislative quota limitation on foreign residual oil imports, such as 
has been introduced by the chairman of this committee, Senator Neely, 
and cosponsored by 16 other Senators—including our own Senator 
Bender, of Ohio—we feel is necessary for the coal industry of Ohio, 
among several States, in order to hold its manpower and production 
facilities. Such legislative action is further necessary if the coal in 
dustry is to return to the level of production, which estimates have 
placed at 450 to 500 million tons annually, necessary to guarantee 
adequate coal supplies for requirements on a long-range basis, or to 
power the energy demands which could suddenly arise in the event of 
a national emergency. 

I want to express to the members of this committee, particularly 
to the chairman and to Senator Bender, my appreciation for the oppor 
tunity to appear before you. I should like to compliment this com 
mittee on the excellent work that it is doing, and I certainly hope for 
you the ultimate in success in the investigation which you have 
undertaken. 

Senator Nerty. Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Ireland. 

Senator Lenman. I want to ask one more question. It has been 
claimed, I do not know whether validly or not, that the importation 
of oil is a conservation measure in connection with the natural resources 
of this country. 

Mr. Irevann. That is crude oil. 

Senator Lenman. Crude oil, yes. But we are importing crude oil, 
too, in very substantial quantities. 

Mr. Iretanp. I have not mentioned crude oil. 

Senator Lenman. I know. 

As I say, to what extent that is valid or not, I do not know. 

What is to prevent the industries in this country increasing their 
production to take care of any slack that may be created by the limit- 
ing of imports in crude or residual or both / 

Mr. IreLanp. I missed the point of that question. 

Senator Lenman. What is to prevent the oil companies from in- 
creasing their production, the domestic oil companies? 

Mr. IreLanp. Oh, that is easy to answer. The domestic oil com- 
panies, with their better plants, turn out only a very small paeeae 
of crude oil. Our American refineries on the average only have some- 
thing less than 18 percent residual oil. Most of the crude is turned 
into higher products. But the refineries in Venezuela only turn out 
40 percent higher rated products, and 60 percent residual oil. 

Now, the American refineries are going to make gasoline and 
kerosene and the more valuable products, and they are not going to 
increase their residual unless they have no market at all for their 
higher rated products. 

you take the residual oil that is coming to this country out of the 
icture. It does not affect the domestic oil companies. Coal moves 
in to fuel the fires the residual oil is fueling. 
62617—55—-44 
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Does that answer your question ? 

Senator Lenman. No. Because the oil companies are increasing 
their production, and they can increase it very much more. 

Mr. Iretanp. As they increase it, the amount of residual oil will 
increase. But that is infinitesimal by comparison. 

Senator Neety. Well, Mr. Ireland, I think it is very pertinent here 
to observe that the undisputed testimony is—and it came from Mr. 
Thurmond, who is the secretary for the Southern Coal Operators 
Association, which is responsible, as I understand, for more than a 
third of the coal production of this Nation—that the American coal 
industry can compete with all the residual oil produced in this 
country. It cannot compete with dumped residual oil. 

Mr. Irevanp. I do not feel that the coal industry is going to suffer 
from the competition of residual oi] made from crude oil in the refin- 
eries of the United States. The complaint that I have is as to the 
foreign residual oil that is coming in and knocking out employment 
in the mines and the railroads of the United States, and the destroy- 
ing of the capital investments of the United States coal operators, 
and reducing our potential capacity of the coal industry to meet an 
emergency. 

Senator Neety. Any other questions, Senator ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ireland. The Chair thinks he can 
understand now why the Hanna Co. has been so successful, if it has 
had your services. It is one of the outstanding companies. 

Mr. Irevanp. It is is a great pleasure to have been with you. 

Senator Nery. Now, if you gentlemen do not mind, this hearing 
will be adjourned until 1 o’clock. 

Senator Lenman. May I put something into the record? Because 
I will not be able to be here. 

Senator Nrety. Any insertion that you want to make, just give 
tothe reporter. That order is general. 

Senator Leman. I just want to put this on the record. 

While Mr. B. L. Majewski was testifying before this subcommittee 
on March 11, I interrupted to ask a question relating to daily pro- 
duction of petroleum in this country. My question was: 

May I ask you one question? You were talking about production in this 
country. I saw an article in the paper, I think, last night that the daily pro- 
duction of oil in this country was 6,826,000 barrels this year as compared to 
6,450,000 barrels last year. That was just for this month. Are these figures 
accurate? Do you know? 


Mr. Majewski’s answer was: 


No; they are not accurate. And also, unfortunately, the great Charles P. 
‘Taft was responsible for these figures. 

Now, I have a letter here from Mr. Taft, dated March 14, in which 
he told me that the figures mentioned by Mr. Majewski had been 
ascribed to him, to Mr. Taft, in error. Mr. Taft stated, and I quote 
from his letter : 

I would like to point out that these are not figures that I have ever used 
and nothing in your question to Mr. Majewski suggested that they were. 

I believe that in fairness both to Mr. Taft and Mr. Majewski, and 
in the interests of accuracy, Mr. Taft’s letter should appear in the 
record of the hearing. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Taft’s 
letter appear on page 255 of the daily transcript of testimony follow- 
ing inclusion of Mr. Majewski’s reply to my question. 
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Senator Negety. That is so ordered. 

The letter referred to appears on p. 132.) 

Senator Lenman. And I would also, merely for the sake of the 
record, like to quote from an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 31, 1955, headed : 

Crude petroleum production in the week ended March 25 averaged 6,862,000 
barrels daily, up 4,200 for the week, and compared with 6,452,150 in the like week 
a year ago. 

Those figures come from the American Petroleum Institute. I put 
them in the record merely to show that the figures which I gave in my 
interrogation of Mr. Majewski were accurate. 

Senator Negety. That will all be published in the record. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p. m., a recess was taken until 1 p. m. this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 1 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 
Senator Negevy. Mr. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL B. BROWN, GENERAL COUNSEL, INDE- 
PENDENT PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Brown. Senator, it is quite a pleasure to again come before 
your committee. I have known in my life no other a who has 
had the political experience that you have had, and I must say that 


I admire very greatly your activities and appreciate being here 


before your committee. 

Senator Nrety. I thank you very much for those kind words. And, 
Mr. Brown, I think I aa say that I have had the great advantage 
of having had much assistance from you in a number of battles. I 
do not mean political battles, but a number of economic battles that 
I have tried to help fight on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Brown. I appreciate that very greatly, and I know how well 
you understand that situation. 

My name, for the record, is Russell B. Brown. I am general counsel 
of the Independent Petroleum Association of America, a national 
trade association representing oil and gas producers and land and 
royalty owners in every producing area of the United States. 

It is both timely and constructive that the Congress should authorize 
your investigation of the employment situation in a number of Ameri- 
can industries. History has demonstrated the great benefits to our 
country when our people are fully employed and when there is an 
opportunity to fully exercise the ability, initiative, and imagination 
that has characterized the human and industrial progress of the 
United States. 

The petroleum industry is an outstanding example of what can be 
accomplished when freemen are encouraged by a system of government 
such as ours. This freedom has been the basic factor responsible for 
the outstanding growth of the oil and gas industry in the United 
States as compared with other countries. Based on the value of total 
assets, the petroleum industry ranks third, exceeded only by agricul- 
ture and the combined public utility industry—electricity, gas, and 
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communications. Based on the volume of annual production, the 
petroleum industry is first, with the greatest total tonnage produced 
per year of any industry. 

The production branch of the petroleum industry has been basic 
to the industry’s increasing contribution to the national income and 
national welfare. Approximately two-thirds of the petroleum indus- 
try’s total capits | expenditures have been consistently directed toward 
finding and developing new oil and gas reserves. The industry can- 
not stand still. The volume of oil consumed each day is so great 
that merely to replace that used requires a tremendous uninterrupted 
effort. Asa result, it is a vital factor in the general economy. 

The value of oil and gas production at the well exceeds the combined 
value of all other minerals produced in the United States. The pur- 
chasing power generated by this oil and gas production flows out 
through all channels of trade, stimulating business and supporting 
employment throughout the 48 States. 

Economic conditions and the employment situation in the domestic 
oil- and gas-producing industry, therefore, plays a large part in con- 
tributing to national welfare and higher standards of living for the 
American people. According to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, close to 300,000 persons are directly employed in the domes- 
tic oil- and gas-producing industry. This does not include the thou- 
sands employed in refining, transportation, and marketing. In addi- 
tion, there are many thousands whose livelihood depends indirectly 
on oil and gas, particularly in the hundreds of communities through- 
out the oil-producing States which have been built on, and are sup- 
ported by, the development of these natural resources. 

The following chart pictures the number of employees in the domes- 
tic oil- and gas-producing industry for each of the years since World 
War IT. 

That chart is based on information from the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. And from it we deduct, by comparing the num- 
ber of employees with the volume of crude-oil production, that on the 
average the industry has 1 employee for each 20 barrels per day of 
crude-oil production. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Brown. As would be expected, employment in the industry 
tends to increase or decrease in relation to changes in the volume of 
business. Since 1946, the domestic-producing industry has added, 
on the average, 1 employee for each 20 barrels per day of increased 
production. When production was curtailed in 1949, there was an 
accompanying decline in employment. Again in 1954, oil production 
had to be reduced, and, as shown on the chart, there was a correspond- 
ing restriction on employment. 

These facts have a significant bearing on one of the critical problems 
now confronting the domestic oil producer. I refer, of course, to the 
increasing and excessive volume of foreign oil being imported into 
the United States. As a result of this unnecessary and unsound rate 
of imports, the market for domestic oil is being restricted to an ever- 
increasing extent. Huge surpluses of low-cost foreign oil, particu- 
larly from the troubled area of the Middle East, are threatening the 
very existence of the domestic oil-producing industry. This is a real 
and growing menace to thousands upon thousands of employees and 
their families whose welfare depends on a healthy and expanding 
petroleum industry in this country. 

Since World War II, imports of foreign oil have increased from 
377,000 barrels daily in 1946 to more than 1 million barrels per day 
in 1953 and 1954. The plans of the importing companies for 1955, as 
submitted to the Texas Railroad Commission, indicate that imports 
of crude oil and refined products will average close to 1,200,000 barrels 
per day during 1955. This would mean that imports have tripled 
since World War II, or have an increase of about 800,000 barrels per 
day. The domestic-oil industry is being forced out of the market by 
foreign oil to a substantial and increasing extent. Based on the above 
relationship of one employee to each 20 barrels per day of domestic 
»roduction, the increase of 800,000 barrels per day in imports since 

Vorld War II has meant about 40,000 fewer workers in the domestic 
oil-producing industry. 

The damaging effects of excessive oil imports have been serious, but 
the effects to date are merely advance warnings of more critical con- 
ditions yet to come. By its nature, the oil-producing industry oper- 
ates on a long-range basis. Unsound conditions develop over a period 
of time and the full impact is not felt for several years. This can 
be illustrated by the trend of exploratory activities which represent 
the first and controlling operation in the recurring cycle of finding, 
developing, and producing oil and gas. 

For more than 2 years, the number of exploratory crews active in 
the search for new oil and gas deposits in the United States has been 
steadily declining. The latest figures for January 31, 1955, show 
that an average of 658 crews were active in exploratory activities. 
This compares with a peak of 788 active crews in mid-1952, or a de- 
crease of 16 percent in the past 30 months. Of the total of about 
300,000 persons employed in the domestic producing industry, more 
than 40,000 are engaged in exploration activities, upon which the 
future development and producing operations by the remaining em- 
ployees depend. 

I am sure you are familiar, Senator, with that activity which I 
am discussing there. In recent years, we have developed, not only 
through geology but other scientific methods, seismographing and 
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so forth, new approaches, where we have service crews that go out 
even in advance of leasing and shoot and explore the potential pos- 
sibilities of areas. And those crews are the first step toward find- 
ing an oil field. 

The continuing decline in exploration for more oil and gas deposits, 
therefore, is the first and most serious indication of future condi- 
tions in domestic oil and gas production. This threatens not only 
the employment in one of our basic industries but also the adequacy 
of our future supplies of one of the Nation’s most essential, strategic 
raw materials. If imports of foreign oil continue to take an increas- 
ing share of the United States market, at the expense of domestic 
production, the results will inevitably be less employment, less na- 
tional income, less exploration and development, and less oil for the 
security of the United States. 

The problem of excessive oil imports, therefore, presents a most 
real and serious national problem that requires a prompt and effec- 
tive solution. Our association, as well as many other individuals 
and groups in the domestic industry, has diligently endeavored to 
find a solution to this problem short of legislation. There are only 
a few importing companies and it has been our hope that these com- 
panies would voluntarily exercise restraint, thereby making legisla- 
tion unnecessary. 

The record of increasing imports shows that voluntary action by 
the importing companies has failed completely. 

Recently, since the Congress has been giving this matter active 
consideration, we have heard repeated pleas that the solution be left 
to voluntary action by the importing companies. And as always, 
when this problem begins to receive widespread attention, we have 
heard repeated promises by the importing companies that imports 
would be cut cae 


So far, as has always been the experience of the past, we have had 
these verbal cutbacks, but the rate of imports keeps going higher. 
For example, imports for the first 3 months of this year have aver- 
aged 1,328,000 barrels daily, which is 21 percent higher than the same 
period last year. In aera, the program of the importing com- 


panies for the year 1955, as filed by them with the Texas Railroad 
Commission, shows that even after the promised cutbacks they plan 
to import this year on the average of 1,164,000 barrels daily, which 
is 11 percent above 1954. 

_The tempo of this usual play on promises and pleas always is in 
direct proportion to the prospects for legislative ielaice of the prob- 
lem. If Congress should go home without taking action, I fear these 
promises will soon fade away. 

Legislation is the only firm and assured way to meet the import 
problem. During the past few years every other method has been 
attempted without success, even the authority and influence of the 
President and the National Security Council. 

In May of 1953, the Secretary of the Interior appeared before the 
National Petroleum Council, on which every importing company is 
represented. At that time the Secretary referred to testimony he had 
er given to the House Ways and Means Committee when he 
said— 

* * * Domestic production has been reduced in recent months, and there 
should be a corresponding cut in imports. 
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He then made the following statement to those present at the National 
Petroleum Council meeting: 


I am hopeful that those companies importing crude oil or products will show 
industrial statesmanship in this important matter and that each company, acting 
individually and wholly on its own individual judgment, will exercise that 


restraint in respect of imports necessary to the health and security of the 
Nation. 


I have discussed this matter with President Bisenhower and the National 
Security Council. I can say to you that President Eisenhower concurs in these 
views. 

Senator Neety. And presumably shares that hope that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior expressed. 

Mr. Brown. Not even the President and the National Security 
Council, the top executive and military authority responsible for the 
defense of our Nation, has been able to persuade the importing com- 
panies to voluntarily cut imports. At that time, that is for the first 
3 months of the year (1953), imports averaged 17,077,000 barrels daily. 
For the first 3 months of 1955, they have averaged over 1,300,000 
barrels daily. 

As a result of these experiences, our association has come to the 
firm conclusion that a legislative limit on oil imports affords the only 
practical solution. 

There are certain rather obvious reasons why voluntary action on 
the part of the importing companies has been ineffective in solving the 
problems of ever-increasing 011 imports. 

First, experience has shown that when one or more importing com- 
panies individually undertakes to reduce imports, other importing 
companies offset this action by increasing imports. 

In addition, there is always the problem of new importers, even 
assuming that all present importers individually through appropriate 
action effectuated a reduction in imports. 

Second, the importing companies do not feel free, in view of the 
antitrust laws, to join together in any program agreed to by all. Even 
if such a joint voluntary effort were given legal clearance, the problem 
of obtaining 100 percent cooperation among existing importers and 
the further problem of newcomers would present continuing uncer- 
tainty as to the feasibility of an effective solution on a permanent 
basis. 

Third, in the absence of United States laws, the importing com- 
panies which produce oil in foreign countries are continuously under 
pressure from those foreign governments to increase production and 
to increase shipments to the United States. 
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It is obviously difficult for individual companies operating under 
concessions from these foreign governments to resist the Governments’ 
desires for increased production, which mean increased revenues to 
those governments. Legislative action by our Government is the only 
means to effectively meet such circumstances. 

Fourth, the basic interest of the principal importing companies ha: 
rapidly shifted from domestic to foreign operations until, at present, 
the economic interests of these companies ts such that their manage 
ments cannot be expected to take voluntary action that will solve the 
import problem. The basic economic interests of these companies is 
revealed by the source of their net income. For example, the Stand 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey) has for a number of years derived two 
thirds of its net income from foreign operations. The Gulf Oil Corp., 
as recently as 1948, derived only 23 percent of its net income from 
foreign operations and 77 percent from domestic. This company’s 
net income position, however, has rapidly changed as is shown by its 
1954 annual report which reveals that it now obtains two-thirds of its 
net income from foreign operations. Similar trends are found in the 
earnings of other large importers. For example, the Standard Oil 
Company of. California now derives about half of its profits from 
foreign operations in contrast to only 10 percent 6 years ago. 

Senator Nee.ry. Those operations out beyond our coastal line, | 
suppose, are in Asiatic countries, are they not ? 

Mr. Brown. The South American and Asiatic and Middle Fast 
countries, mostly. That is where they get their oil. 

The figures on underground reserves of crude oil provide another 
indication as to the extent to which the economic interest of the five 
principal importing companies is shifting more and more to foreign 
operations. Since World War II, these companies have made tre- 
mendous oil discoveries abroad, particularly in the Middle East. 
Taking the five companies together, it is estimated that 89 percent of 
their proved oil reserves are now located in foreign countries, with 
only 11 percent of their reserves being located in the United States. 
This is shown graphically on the following chart, which also showe 
the reserve position. for each of the companies. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Senator Neety. Mr. Brown, in the event of another war, which we 
pray will never come, of what value do you think this oil that these 
far eastern companies own will be to the people of the United States 
in fighting a war against extermination ? 

Mr. Brown. Based on the last experience, the oil was brought in 
through the Mediterranean and the baste was closed off there; and 
the oil we were getting from South America had been brought in by 
tankers from South America, and our imports from South America 
were reduced to practically nothing in the first few months; which 
would have meant, if we had been dependent on that entirely, that we 
could have been wiped out. 

The oil from the Middle East was substantially cut off, and we then 
had to build transportation systems inside the United States and then 
convoy oil to England to enable England to carry on the war. So, 
based on that history, I would say this would be worth very little to us 
in the defense of our own country. 

Senator Neety. Do you not think it would be even more impossible 
now, in view of the vast submarine fleet that Russia is rather reliably 
reported to have, for us to get any of this oil from Asiatic countries 
to our coast ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. That is the obvious purpose of the Rus- 
sian submarine work, to be able to cut off our basic supplies. And 
that would be the most important. 

As an illustration, 66 percent of our tonnage that went to our 
soldiers during the last war was petroleum product. So if they have 
built a submarine that can interrupt that, and obviously that is what 
they think they have—they can give us trouble. 

These 5 American companies, together with 2 foreign companies 
(the Dutch-Shell group and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.), now 
dominate the ownership of foreign oil reserves, excluding Russia and 
Russian-controlled areas. These seven international oil companies 
now own more than 90 percent of all the foreign oil in the free world. 
The extent of the concentration of ownership of foreign oil is sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Estimated foreign oil reserves of 7 international oil companies, as of Jan. 1, 1955 
(excluding Russia and Russian-controlied areas) 


Western Eastern ’ os 
Hemisphere Hemisphere Total foreign 


Million | Percent | Million | Percent | Million | Percent 
barrels | of total | barrels | oftotal | barrels of total 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)--.-.-..---- ; 14, 200 14.1 21, 100 17.8 
Gulf Oil Corp i La 16, 200 16.0 18, 000 15.2 
Standard Oil Co. of California ‘ 12. 200 12.1 12. 450 
The Texas Co i 13, 000 12.9 13, 500 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 5 6, 900 6.8 7,350 


Shell group hi 7, 600 7.5 11, 400 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd ‘i 24, 400 24.2 24, 400 





Total, 7 companies \ 94, 500 93.6 | 108, 200 
Other foreign 3, 506 | ‘ 6, 498 6.4 10, 004 


Total, foreign , 100, 998 100.0 | 118, 204 | 100.0 





Source: Estimated by the Independent Petroleum Association of America, based on data published by 
the Oil and Gas Journal and World Oil. 
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As the importing companies have shifted their primary interest 
abroad, the consumers of our Nation and the national security have 
become more and more dependent upon foreign oil. 

Last year 13.6 percent of our total consumption was supplied by 
foreign oil. The history of increasing imports and the increasing 
dependency on them is shown in exhibit A attached to this state- 
ment. 

A further example of the extent to which we as a Nation have al- 
ready grown dependent on foreign oil is revealed by a study of the 
source of oil that supplies the United States eastern seaboard, an area 
which is industrially vital. The following chart shows the shift to 
foreign oil taking place in this market : 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Brown. And that chart shows that as late as 1946, the period 
of 3 years from 1946-48, the domestic industry supplied 76.7 percent 
of this market and foreign oil 23.3 percent. Then for the years 
1952-54, the domestic industry supplied only 64.3 percent and foreign 
oil 35.7 percent. This change is due primarily to the increased pro- 
cessing of foreign crude oil in east coast refineries. Well over half 
of the oil now processed in the great oil refinery plants of the east 
coast is foreign crude. 

This increasing concentration of economic power in a handful of 
international companies has serious and far-reaching implications for 
the American consumer. If excessive oil imports are permitted to 
continue to weaken the domestic industry and stifle the competition 
provided by thousands of independent producers, consumers will be- 
come dependent to an ever-increasing extent on foreign oil from 
distant and uncertain sources controlled by these few companies with 
interrelated operations. This would be inconsistent with the Ameri- 
can principles of Government and business. Consumers would face 
not only the uncertainty of supply but the unfavorable price condi- 
tions that inevitably result from a lessening of competition. These 
dangers are real, as experience has already demonstrated. Two 
examples may be cited as illustrations. 

The first example concerns the sale of Middle East oil by some of 
these companies to the United States Navy during World War II. 
After investigation, the Special Senate Committee To Investigate the 
National Defense Program concluded in its 1948 report as follows: 

When the United States Government needed oil because of its war demands, 
notwithstanding these prior proposals, the companies offered the Navy fuel oil 
at 1.05 a barrel on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. The Navy was forced to buy the 
oil on these terms. The committee is of the opinion that the oil companies were 
under a moral if not a legal obligation to disclose to the naval procurement 
officers their previous proposals for the sale of oil submitted to the President. 
The oil companies exploited the Government by exacting high prices for their 
products despite the high expenditures and assistance granted to Saudi Arabia 
at the companies’ behest to protect and preserve the companies’ concessions. 

The second example is found in the recent report on “The Price of 
Oil in Western Europe” by the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. This report questions whether European consumers are 
benefiting as they should from the development of Middle East oil 
by the few large companies that produce this oil. In commenting on 
prices for Middle East oil, the study points out that : 

An essential feature of the present price is that it reflects a situation in which 
effectively, only the interests of producers are represented. 

Previously, this situation was a matter of concern to our own Govern- 
ment during the period when the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion was financing shipments of Middle East oil to Europe with Amer- 
ican tax money. Investigations by ECA resulted in a refund of 
$979,101.55 by one company (California Texas Oil Co. which markets 
Middle East oil for the Standard of California and the Texas Co.). 
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Thereafter the United States brought suit against several companies 
for recovery of several million dollars allegedly overcharged in oil 
purchases made with ECA funds. 

It would be costly in the long run and extremely dangerous to our 
national security at all times to permit imports by a few large com- 
panies to weaken the domestic oil-producing industry. In addition, 
experience shows that increasing imports do not mean lower consumer 
prices, even in the short run. 

Petroleum imports consist primarily of: (1) Crude oil, and (2) 
residual fuel oil. Imports of other products such as gasoline and 
home heating oils are insignificant. It should be clearly understood 
that residual fuel oil for home heating is known as distillate, or light, 
fuel oil. This oil to heat private homes is not now, and never has 
been, supplied by imported fuel oil. A legislative limit on oil im- 
ports, therefore, would not mean a restriction on fuel oil for private 
homes. 

It should also be understood that the domestic industry has always 
produced most of the residual fuel oil used in the United States. For 
example, the 1954 supply of this product was as follows: 


1954 United States supply of residual fuel oil 


| 
Barrels Percent of 
daily total 


Produced in United States refineries a 1, 158, 000 
Imported 353, 000 


1, 511, 000 | 100.0 


It should also be kept in mind that there are three principal sources 
of fuel for the eastern seaboard area of the United States. These 
fuels are coal, oil, and natural gas. The facts show that domestic 
supplies of these fuels are more than adequate to assure a continuing, 
competitive market supplied for widely distributed sources. Con- 
sumers are assured of ample supplies at competitive prices. As to 
oil, there is no danger of shortage. The domestic industry has a 
spare capacity that can produce an additional 2 million barrels per 
day that is now “shut-in” for lack of market. In addition, domestic 
capacity to transport and process crude oil and refined products 
exceeds current demands by at least 1 million barrels per day. 

With regard to imports and prices in general, and residual fuel oil 
in naititnlar, I believe that the following chart will be of interest 
to this committee. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES 
FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Eastern Seaboard where Imports have supplied a large 
and increasing share of the market 

vs 
Midwest where Domestic Oil has supplied the market 
without Imports 
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United States petroleum imports, domestic demand, and relationship of imports 
to demand, 1946-55 


[Thousands of barrels per day} 


Petroleum imports Ratio to 

lal eee a total im- 

| | Domestic) ports to 

Crude | Residual! Other ; demand | domestic 


| 7 Sosa ‘ demand 
oil fuel oil | products (percent) 


Prewar average, 1936-41 __. sitbuniimeelid | 66 | 3, 396 
War average, 1942-45 78 4 , 391 


oo 
= 


122 | 9 | 377 , 912 
149 | | “ 5, 452 
146 | 5 5 5, 775 
206 5, 803 
329 | d &50 b, 507 
326 4 S44 , 053 


— 
Ne Pen~ 
onw-oco~ x 


213 2 611 5, 917 
351 2 952 , 280 
360 26) 1,034 , 604 
3d 1, 052 782 | 
384 | 11,164 | 78,058 | 44 


oe > 
2ea-w 


1 As reported to Texas Railroad Commission at March 1955 hearing, plus estimated imports by non- 
reporting .o.upanies and adjusted to reflect reduction announced by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. at hearing 
2 Forecast of U. S. Bureau of Mines dated December 27, 1954. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines, except as noted. 


Mr. Brown. Here we took the period 1947-49 as 100, and built 
from that, which shows that on the eastern seaboard, where imports 
have increased rapidly, the price has gone up materially and much fas- 
ter than in the Midwest, where no imports reached. And that is true 
of gasoline. It is true of light fuel oil. And it is true of residual 
vil. In other words, in the areas where the heaviest imports came, 
they have gotten less benefit pricewise. So heavy imports do not 
mean cheap oil. 

This chart shows the trend of oil prices, as I have just mentioned. 

It is significant to note that the prices paid by consumers for petro- 
leum products have increased more in the area served by imports than 
in the area in which only domestic oil is used. These changes may 
be summarized as follows: 


Change in oil prices, 1954 versus average 1947-49 


Eastern sea- 
board where Midwest 
imports have| where do- 
supplied mestic ofl 
large and in- | has supplied 
creasing | market with- 
| share of the | out imports 
| market 


Percent | Percent 
Gasoline at service stations (excluding tax).............-.-.------.------.----- +23.7 | +15.1 
Light fuel oil for home heating +16.6 +11.8 
EY HR fg icc dh ccdncectctudacccutseusecccesssceun —5.5 | —26.5 





These facts are not presented as evidence that imports have caused 
the higher increase in oil prices along the eastern seaboard. It is 
recognized, of course, that many factors other than imports affect 
these prices. However, the facts indicate that consumers have not 
received any price benefit from the increased imports of either residual 
fuel oil or crude oil. 


62617—55——45 
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An additional fact should be noted in connection with residual fuel 
oil imports. At times these imports have greatly depressed the pore 
of this fuel to industrial consumers. During such times, a few large 
consumers benefit temporarily but I do not believe that the majority of 
consumers or the national interest is benefited in the long run. 

Because residual fuel oil comes from crude petroleum, the revenue 
derived by domestic refiners from the sale of such oil pays a share of 
the cost of crude oil. During 1954, for example, domestic refiners re- 
ceived about $700 million from the sale of residual fuel oil. When 
the price of residual fuel oil is too cheap, the other products of crude 
oil must bear a larger part of the cost of producing and refining crude 
oil. When residual] fuel oil is too cheap, the price of gasoline and home 
heating oil is greater. Thus the many users of gasoline and home 
heating oil must pay higher prices for their product in order for the 
few large users of fue] oil to buy their supplies at depressed prices. 

The Independent Petroleum Association of America and many 
other groups throughout the domestic oil producing industry feel that 
the problem of excessive oil imports is so acute at this time that it 
should have the immediate and careful consideration of the Congress. 
It is our recommendation that the matter requires a legislative solu- 
tion such as that proposed in the amendment offered by Chairman 
Neely to H. R. 1, which would limit oil imports to 10 percent of 
domestic demand. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Neety. We thank you very much indeed, Mr. Brown. It 
is too bad that all the people of the country can’t hear such testimony 
as you have just given here. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Senator Neety. Come forward, Congressman. We are delighted to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF TOM PICKETT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Pickett. I am ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National Coal Association. We have 
our offices in the Southern Building here in Washington, D. C. 

The National Coal Association is the national trade association of 
the bituminous coal producers and mine owners in the some 28 States 
that produce bituminous coal commercially in the United States. 
Qur membership represents within its tonnage more than two-thirds 
of the bituminous coal produced in this Nation. 

We have from time to time over the past 2 years and more presented 
to various committees of the Congress and to other appropriate forums 
a number of statistical analyses and substantiating data regarding 
the production, distribution, consumption, and other phases of the 
bituminous coal industry. 

We do not seek here to be repetitious in our presentation in regard 
to those matters, particularly in view of the fact that through the 
course of these hearings which you have been conducting a tremen- 
dous amount of statistical and factual data has been presented in ref- 
erence to the coal industry, particularly in regard to the unemploy- 
ment condition and its causes in that industry. 
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I shall, however, make reference to certain matters of fact that 
are established by proper statistics, as I make my statement. 

At the outset, Mr. Paniieads: I would like to say that I commend 
you, the members of this subcommittee, the members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, for your acumen, for your 
intelligence, for the diligence, industry, and foresight with which the 
authority to make this investigation has been granted and in which 
it has been conducted. 

I have in mind that you, as chairman, in 1950, at a date prior to 
my becoming associated with the coal industry, conducted a similar 
investigation. I have in mind that during the course of that investi- 
gation you found, among other things, that substantial injury to the 
employment within the coal industry was occasioned by the importa- 
tion of foreign oils. 

I have no doubt, as I have observed the facts and the evidences from 
all sources that have been presented to this committee from the several 
industries which appeared before it, but particularly in reference to 
the domestic oil and domestic coal industries—I have no doubt but 
that there is ample justification for a similar finding at this time, with 
greater emphasis in that finding. 

Senator Neety. And you will remember, Congressman, probably, 
that there was not a dissenting vote either on the subcommittee or the 
full committee to the findings of the subcommittee from which we 
made the report, to the effect that very substantial injury was being 
done the seal invests by the import of foreign oil. 


Mr. Picxerr. Certainly that is correct, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
it can very appropriately be reemphasized in this forum. 


Senator Nery. Yes. 

Mr. Picxerr. And I think there is sound evidence upon which to 
conclude unanimously the same set of principles. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of the years, employment in the coal 
industry has declined rather regularly if not steadily. There are a 
number of matters to which that may be attributed. I think no one 
single factor could be pointed to as the outstanding one. 

I am not an expert,on employment in this industry, and I claim to be 
no expert on anything, if 1 may interpolate that, but as I observe the 
situation there are several things that contribute to the diminution 
of production and consumption of bituminous coal that in their 
substance add up to a substantial reduction in employment and at the 
present time substantial distress among former employees, and with 
the expectation that there will be an increase in that sad state of 
affairs unless something is done about it, as these facts are related to 
the bituminous coal industry. 

We have prepared, and I propose to insert at the conclusion of my 
extemporaneous comment a statement that if read verbatim would 
take a substantial length of time. But within the framework of that 
statement, I think we present some very sound factual and economic 
arguments that justify and sustain the position that I take that the 
importation of petroleum, crude oil and residual oil, from outside of 
the United States is one of the main contributing factors to unemploy- 
ment conditions as they now exist. 

The facts will show you that unless there is something concrete, 
positive, and definite done about it now, the trend will continue, even 
perhaps being accelerated almost beyond the point of recovery at some 
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time in the future, if those in legislative or executive power should 
ever determine to take positive action. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of the presentation of the written 
document which I will submit, we have attached a statistical table 
that shows the trend of employment in the bituminous coal-mining 
industry by States for the years 1946, 1950, and 1953. Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three was the latest available year where the satistics 
where broken down by States. 

In sum total, in 1946 there were 396,434 men employed in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. In 1950, there were 415,582. And 3 years later, 
there were 203,106. 

This morning you heard Mr. Tom Kennedy, vice president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, give you later figures than I have 
available. The result is almost appalling. 

Several factors have contributed to this condition. I think frank- 
ness and honesty require that we admit such to be true. 

I repeat for emphasis, however, Mr. Chairman, that the importation 
of crude petroleum and residual oil is one of the major contributing 
factors in the situation. 

Senator Neety. More than 20 witnesses have testified to that effect, 
Congressman, since this hearing began. 

Mr. Pickerr. I understood that a number had, Mr. Chairman. I 
was not aware of the exact number. 

In that connection, it is interesting to me to note that there are a 
number of spokesmen who have appeared before committees of the 
Congress and who do appear in other forums at appropriate times, 
perhaps, who take the opposite view and say that imported oil has 
little or no bearing upon conditions of the bituminous coal industry. 

It would be amusing to me—if it were not so tragic, I could really 
get a laugh out of it—when a man, who knows nothing about an 
industry and never was associated with it other than as a casual 
observer and other than as a beneficiary of the results of the produce 
of that industry in his daily life, proceeds to describe the cause of 
the ills of the industry and then prescribe, in negative form, the 
remedies therefor. 

In this instance, I have in mind Mr. Charles P. Taft, an elegant 
gentleman; a man who, I am sure, is imbued with the truth and 
veracity of the philosophy he espouses. But he comes forward on 
at least one occasion that I recall and asserts that the total impact 
upon the bituminous coal industry of the United States from imported 
oil, crude and residual, amounts to the equivalent of only 11 million 
tons of coal. He would say, therefore, that only that relative por- 
tion of the coal mining fraternity, the employees who are not now 
employed but who once were, who could mine in a year’s time 11 
million tons of coal, are affected by that situation. 

He would also allude to the fact that 11 million tons of coal is a 
very insignificant portion of the total production of the United States. 

I want to accord to Mr. Taft a sincere, but equally misguided, under- 
standing of this situation. I cannot for the life of me see how he 
can arrive at any set of figures that justify the arithmetical conclusion 
he arrives at. 

It is a known fact, Mr. Chairman, that in 1946 approximately 45 
million barrels of residual fuel oil were imported into the United 
States. Now, at that time, there were 396,000 employees in the 
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bituminous coal industry. It is a known fact that in 1953 and again 
in 1954 more than 130 million barrels of residual oil were imported 
into the United States. In 1953, the total employee level was less 
than 300,000. More than 100,000 people had left the payrolls. In 
the light of the testimony of Governor Kennedy this morning, there 
is another substantial number of those people that have more recently 
left the payrolls. 

Senator Neety. 207,000, on one of their spot checkups, as I recall 
Mr. Kennedy’s testimony. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes. Now, with the tremendous increase of approxi- 
mately 300 percent in the importation of residual oil alone in that 
period of time Mr. Taft would, in effect, assert that none of these 
people, or a very small portion of these people, were put off the pay- 
rolls as a result of that imported oil situation. It just does not stand 
to reason. 

What he does, I think, is to take the sum total of the uses of coal 
in 1946, or whatever his base year is, add it all up, and then take the 
sum total of the uses of coal in the latest year he used, which is prob- 
ably 1954, add it all up, subtract the difference, and then divide out 
a ratio among the uses to which it was put then and last year, and 
the difference left he gives a little blame to the oil industry for. 

Well, those things just don’t strike me as arriving at a sound con- 
clusion, when we approach it on that basis. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, more than 160,000 men have 
lost their jobs in the last 5 years since your committee investigated 
this same situation on a previous occasion. 

Now, Mr. Taft, in his presentation, alludes to the fact and charges 
that in lieu of a loss of production of coal, consumption of coal, and 
employment in the coal industry to imported oil, the loss comes about 
by reason of the tremendous drop in consumption by the railroad 
industry. 

There has been a tremendous drop in coal consumption. At one 
time the railroad industry consumed 130 million tons of coal. At the 

resent time it is in the neighborhood of only 20 million tons, perhaps 
ess. 

It is interesting to note—and these facts, I think, will refute Mr. 
Taft’s claim and those others who follow that principle—that in the 
year 1946, the first full postwar year, the year in which there were 
approximately 45 million barrels of residual oil imported into the 
United States, the railroads consumed 113 million tons of coal. They 
converted to other fuels. And commencing with 1947, the use of 
coal for railroad fuel shows a steady decline. 

But by comparison, the year 1946, with its 113 million tons of 
coal used by the railroads, showed a total of 396,000 employees. In 
1950, with 415,000 employees in the coal industry, there were only 
64 million tons of coal used by railroads, a reduction of more than 
40 percent, in that period of time. But the employee level in those 4 
years increased. 

And again, in the year 1952, there was about 40 million tons of coal 
used by the railroad fraternity. In 1953—and I think the employee 
figures were relatively the same—there were 293,000 employees. The 
results do not show what Mr. Taft would claim, that the transition 
from coal to other fuels by the railroads has injured the coal industry 
as much as he would assert. It has hurt it, but that claim does not 
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negate his claim that residual oil has not hurt it. Because while the 
railroads were using less fuel, and the employee levels were maintain- 
ing their relative stability, 1946-50, more and more residual was 
coming in. 

But the industry suffered the impact from the transition by rail- 
roads from coal to other fuels gradually. And so it was able to adapt 
itself to that gradual change in its economy, and the impact was not 
nearly so great. 

Mr. Chairman I had the privilege of erving in the House of Repre- 

sentatives for several years. I shall never forget to be grateful to 
those who granted me that privilege. 
-. But during the course a that time I reached the conclusion—and 
I hope to find out that I am in error, but I am afraid that I shall 
never do so—that the State Department, then and now, has become 
so imbued with the idea, the philosophy, and the ideology that we, in 
this Nation, must look after samahaay else overseas first, even at the 
risk of injury to the citizen of America, that they cannot see the 
forest for the trees on domestic economic matters, 

I reached that conclusion, and nothing I have seen since I have 
Jeft the Congress has given me cause to feel that it is in error. Every- 
thing I have seen since then has solidified my conclusion. 

I would like to call to the chairman’s attention that the State 
Department has from. time to time, in connection with the proposals 
for extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, testified both 
before the House and the Senate committee. It appropriately has 
done so.. It has taken its position on detailed matters that might be 
before the committee in regard to specific problems. It testified 
before the Senate Finance Committee through its appropriate repre- 
sentative, Mr. Dulles, earlier this year. 

Notwithstanding that, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding it was af- 
forded the same forum and the same opportunity that those who do 
not agree with its philosophy have been afforded, notwithstanding 
that the efficacy and virtue of its views are given due credence by the 
press, the public generally, and the auditors in those places where 
they are presented, they are not content with their appropriate formal 
presentation. They take occasion, whenever it so suits their con- 
venience, to make available indirectly, if not directly, continually 
and repetitiously, propaganda—and I charge it is propaganda—in 
refutation of what I believe are the just claims of those of us who 
assert and insist that imported oil, both crude and residual, are injur- 
ing American industry. 

have a copy here of a statement that was issued by the Department 
of State in reference to your amendment, Mr. Chairman, that you 
introduced as a cosponsor with 16 others to H. R. 1, as it is now before 
the Senate. It is composed, as the copy shows here, of 214 pages of 
single-spaced typewritten matter. And it goes into some detail to 


— er 
Panter EELY. How recently was that statement made, Congress- 
man 

Mr. Picxerr. Well, there isn’t any date on it, Senator, but I think 
it ya done within the last week. My attention was directed to it only 
3 days ago. 

Now, it is my understanding that it was not distributed, but it has 
been made available to all who asked for it. Well, if the pattern that 
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is usualty followed in these things is followed in this instance, its 
availability has been made known directly to each legislator in the 
National Congress, one way or another; and no doubt opportunity 
has been found to persuade them to look at it in many instances. 

Now, that is something that is not heinous in this country. But I 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that many of the statements and many of 
the arguments contained in that document are not accurate. | 

I shall not bore you with a detailed analysis of it, but I would like 
to call attention to one thing: That attached to the printed docu- 
ment itself are certain appendixes, particularly appendix B. 

The conclusion is reached there that in a full mobilization pro- 
gram—and we all know the general import or the meaning of that 
phrase—there would be required for domestic us in this country 521 
million tons of bituminous coal. The table is entitled “Use of Bitumi- 
nous Coal and Lignite in 1943 and 1953, and Estimated Full Mobiliza- 
tion Requirements.” 

So bituminous coal and lignite, apparently, that would be required 
in full mobilization, would total 521 million tons. 

It is a strange and anomalous thing to me that with in excess of 
20 million people more in the United States today than we had in 
the first days of World War IT, the figure they arrive at for a demand 
of bituminous coal and lignite in full mobilization is less than was 

uired of the industry in the 5 war years that we indulged in 
in World War II. 

I don’t know who the author of this table may be. I have no idea 
how he may have arrived at these figures. But I say, in the face of 
the facts that this committee found in 1950, and in the face of the 
requirements of this country, as evidenced by the production in the 

1941 through 1945, tne war years, that that statement is probably 
In error. 

In 1941—not a full war year, the chairman will recall—514 million 
tons of coal were required then, bituminous alone; in 1942, the first 
full year of the war, 582; in 1943, 590; in 1944, 619; in 1945, 577— 
all in millions of tons. 

But with 20 millon more people, with an industrial demand for 
capital goods and other things in this country, that is greater by 
20 million more people than it was 20 years ago, and they reached 
the conclusion that we would only need 521 million tons of coal in 
the event of the mobilization. 

I would not have to go any further than those facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, to know that the table on which that is based is bound to be 
wrong. The conclusions they arrive at, based upon these figures, 
are bound to be erroneous. And I point out that it is an example 
of how ineffectual, inepe, and, I think, inappropriate their entire 
statement is under the circumstances. 

There are items of equal significance, I think, which could be pointed 
to in that connection. But I content myself by saying that the author 
or perpetrator of that. document just does not know what he is talking 
about. And the one example is sufficient for me. 

T had the privilege, Mr. irman, of prosecuting as a State official 
in my native Texas before I came to Washington 10 years. We have 
in Texas a definition of “malice aforethought” that is always pre- 
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sented by the judge to the jury in his charge at the conclusion of the 
testimony in a murder case: 


Malice aforethought in substance— 


and I think I can quote it to you accurately, as defined in those 
cases— 


is a state of mind showing a heart regardless of social duty and fatally bent 
on mischief, the existence of which is inferred from acts done and words spoken. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would not be inappropriate to charge that 
the author of this document to which I have just alluded, made avail- 
able through the State Department sources, probably has malice afore- 
thought in regard to domestic industry and is seeking to do it injury 
in favor of foreign industry and foreign imported goods. 

I hope the day will soon arrive—it ought long since to have come 
about—when the domestic concerns and demands of the United States 
so impose themselves upon the attention of the Congress that it will 
rise up and stop the imposition upon the Congress and upon the do- 
mestic economy of this Nation of the international tail that is wag- 
ging the domestic dog through the medium of State Department poli- 
cies that ignore domestic requirements. 

We have, in the order of things in this country, three separate but 
coordinate branches of the Government. They ought to pursue their 
duties and responsibilities and remain within the field delegated to 
them by the Constitution. But, unfortunately, it has come to pass 
in my judgment where considerations of foreign nature outweigh con- 
siderations of domestic nature when we deal in our good neighbor 
policies. Too often, it seems to me, State Department policy in re- 
gard to international trade is more concerned with what happens 
across the border than what happens within the border. I would like 
to see the day come when the executive departments operate within 
their proper spheres and leave domestic concerns alone if they are not 
going to view them in their true perspective; and quit letting the inter- 
national tail wag the national dog. 

Until we arrive at that, Mr. Chairman, we will have a continued 
repetition of what we see in this instance—documents prepared and 
subtly made available to persuade those who would seek the light that 
“papa in the State Department knows best.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked a little long, and clearly outside of my 
own prepared statement. I made the prepared statement available 
for the record. But I just had a few things on my mind that I wanted 
to say. 

I re a concern for one of the basic industries of this Nation, coal. 
It cannot continue to prosper until those things that are causing it to 
exist in its present economic position are appropriately looked after. 
The industry itself cannot attend to all things, because sometimes 
it has no power that is controlling. 

I am concerned for the employee, the man who labors with his hands 
in that industry, because he has a right to receive an honest days’ wage 
for an honest day’s toil, and go home and feed and clothe and house 
and educate his family. And he cannot do that unless some of the 


peneisors that are being fostered by the Government are caused to 
esist. 
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You heard an excellent statement by Mr. Russell Brown a few 
minutes ago on the probabilities of what will take place in reference 
to the petroleum situation if we rest our oar alone on voluntary com- 
yliance with suggestions that have been made. With the record show- 
ing that in the first 3 months of 1955, there has been a 20 percent in- 
crease, in excess of 20 percent increase, in the importation of crude 
oil and residual oil, over the same period of 1954, that in the face of 
the record that has been made, and released as of February 26, by the 
Cabinet committee that studied the situation and issued the report, 
with the anticipated further increases that have been testified to before 
this committee, I say that there is an abject failure of voluntary com- 
pliance with anything. 

The only answer is the only recourse to which we come. And we sug- 
gest to you, sir, that in the process of reaching your conclusions and 
findings you report and recommend to the Senate that the enactment 
of legislation imposing a quota limitation on oil imports is the only 
satisfactory means to arrive at a sound conclusion and solution of the 

roblem that is injuring the domestic petroleum and coal industries 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Senator Neeiy. Thank you, Congressman, for your very interesting 
and very impressive statement. 

Do you not think, Congressman, that it probably would have been 
more appropriate if the Department of State wanted te be heard in 
this matter to have sent someone up here to discuss this matter in the 
committee and give the committee an opportunity to cross-examine 
their witnesses, instead of making available this material, which is 
an attack on this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Picxerr. Beyond question you are correct, sir. 

Senator Nrety. And they are trying to influence legislation in that 
roundabout manner. Do you not think it would have been more ap- 
propriate to have done it the other way ? 

Mr. Picxerr. I think so. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it is rather anomalous to me that the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources, which made its re- 
port February 26 recommended that if the imports of petroleum, 
crude oil, and residual oil significantly exceed the 1954 level, some 
action should be taken by the Government. Mr. Dulles, the Secre- 
tary of State, was a member of that Cabinet committee. And still we 
find this document to which I referred prepared in that Department 
down there. 

Senator Neety. Do you not think it did very significantly increase 
after that statement was made? 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I was going to say that if 20 per- 
cent increase is not significant, I do not know how far you would have 
to go to get it significant. “Significant” is not a term that you can de- 
fine arithmetically, it is true, but whenever you get one-fifth more, I 
say you have a significantly greater amount. 

Senator Negty. I should think so. 

Mr. Picxerr. The history of voluntary compliance, as Mr. Brown 
so pertinently pointed out, in past years, coupled with the emphasis 
on failure of voluntary compliance for the first 3 months of this year, 
certainly emphasizes to me that the time has come when everybody 
who thinks with judgment and understanding ought to know that there 
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is going to be no voluntary compliance, and you might just as well 
reach out and stop by force the thing that is injuring American in- 
dustry. 


Senator Nery. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Chairman, you have been very generous with 
your time and attention. I want to thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Tom Pickett, Executive Vick Presipent, NATIONAL CoaL 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Tom Pickett. I am executive vice president of the National Coal 
Association with offices in the Southern Building, 15th and H Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

With so much testimony having been supplied to these hearings by the many 
other witnesses from the coal and affiliated industries, I shall refrain from in- 
cluding in my statement those statistics which might be repetitious. I want 
you to know, however, that the National Coal Association is at your service and 
will be only too happy to supply you with whatever information you may desire 
in order to have your records complete. 

We have from time to time provided other committees, in both the Senate and 
House, with a variety of data pertaining to the production, distribution, and 
consumption of bituminous coal, plus relevant material on competitive fuels. 
All of this information is yours for the asking. We hope that you will also 
call on us for the answers to any other questions regarding our industry that 
may occur to you between the time that these hearings close and the completion 
of your final report. 

The National Coal Association is the trade association of the bituminous coal 
mine owners and operators in 28 coal-producing States of the Nation. Our 
association represents those who produce more than 65 percent of all commercial 
bituminous coal production in the United States. We work closely with the 
numerous coal associations as well as with individual companies, the United 
States Bureau of Mines and State agencies. I think you will find that our staff 
is well equipped to give you any information pertaining to the bituminous coal 
industry and its numerous problems. 

I am honored and pleased to have this epportunity to appear before your 
committee and present to you information concerning the general problem of 
unemployment which is affecting the coal industry throughout the United States. 

I want at this time to pay tribute to the members of his subcommittee and 
to all of the members of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare who 
have made possible this very important study into the causes and effects of the 
growing unemployment in many of our Nation’s important industries. This 
subcommittee is to be congratulated on. the manner in which it has approached 
this problem and I am sure that they will be due a vote of commendation on the 
achievements of their study when)it is completed. I recall the very effective study 
which a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
made under the able chairmanship of Senator Neely back in 1950. Basically, 
the general considerations which gave cause for great concern at that time are 
still in«ffect. The only difference that has occurred in these intervening 5 years 
is that the problems have magnified and the distress in coal-producing com- 
munities has been intensified. 

I request permission of the committee to submit at this time, for the record, 
a table showing the trend of employment in the coal-mining industry, by States, 
for the years 1946, 1950, and 1953 (the latest available statistics). 

You will note that on a nationwide basis, the number of men employed in the 
bituminous coal industry has decreased from 396,434 in 1946 and 415,582 in 1950, 
to 250,000 in 1953. In summary, it means that 166,000 men have lost their jobs 
in the last 5 years since your Senate committee last reviewed the problem. 

The seriousness of unemployment in the coal mining industry is greater in some 
States than in others. I think that this is particularly realized by the chairman 
who comes from West Virginia—one of the most seriously affected States so far 
as unemployment in mines is concerned. Other States that are affected almost 
to the point of destitution in some communities, are Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. While these States bear the major brunt of unemployment, prac- 
tically all of the States have felt the effects of the trend toward more and more 
unemployment. 
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The decrease in production in the coal industry, with its disastrous loss in 
employment, may be attributed to a number of causes. The decline in the coal 
markets generally has resulted from such things as : 

1. Dieselization by the railroads. 

2. Loss in export markets in Europe. 

3. Loss of much of the domestic heating market and substantial portions of 
the industrial market to natural gas sold on either a direct-sale or dump-rate 
basis. 


4. Residual oil imports. 

5. Practices employed by the Federal, State, and local governments in their 
fuel buying by which coal finds itself at a disadvantage in meeting competitive 
fuels in the struggle for a more proportionate share of the Government's energy 
market. 

6. The general economic imbalance visited upon the coal industry, which is 
generally chained to rail transportation by the abnormal! increase in transporta- 
tion costs ; and the unfair share of costs of revenue-deticient rail services which 
coal freight rates must absorb. 

Because the transition from coal to other fuels was in many instances gradual, 
the industry has been able to adjust its operations so as to cushion the economic 
impact. in some cases the attrition of coal’s markets has been stemmed or at 
least retarded. However, in others there seems to be no indication of relief. As 
a matter of fact, in some instances the displacement of coal by some of our com- 
petition, unfair though it may be, is increasing. 

There are several influences affecting coal's position which require immediate 
Government attention ; for the purpose of these hearings, however, my testimony 
will be confined to unemployment in the industry that has been broucht about 
by excessive imports of foreign oil. Without question, foreign residual oil's 
usurpation of east coast fuel markets is one of our principal nemeses at this 
time. It has been for at least 6 years, and it will continue to be unless Congress 
enacts a law to limit the amount of this fuel that is to enter the United States 
from year to year. 

The coal industry is now, and for several years past has been, faced with that 
competitive factor which today is one of the most serious causes of unemploy- 
ment in those States which are primarily affected, namely, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. I refer to the im- 
portation of foreign oil which has been a competitive factor which allegorically 
might be referred to as “the straw that broke the camel's back.” Of all the 
factors which affect the bituminous-coal industry adversely today, oil imports 
are among the most serious. 

Foreign residual-fuel-oil imports, however, represent a danger entirely dif- 
ferent from other threats. There is neither limit nor scope to its apparent 
ambitions and, indeed, capacity to drive a large rart of the coal-mining industry 
of the Appalachian region out of existence. With vast reserves of oil being 
found annually in all quarters of the globe, and with the introduction of giant 
tankers operating under foreign flags, foreign oil can be laid down in this country 
at a price that can create chaos in the domestic fuel industry. In the case of 
residual fuel oil the dumped prices or byproduct pricing, with a shifting of crude 
and refinery costs from one petroleum product to another, the market is what 
the foreign oil producers in their own wisdom and self-interest, choose to make it. 

I do not contend that a curb on oil imports would automatically return all— 
or even most—of our unemployed miners to their jobs. I do insist that the 
limitation which we ask would permit enough mines to be reopened, and enough 
men to be recalled to work in the coal and railroad industries, that you would 
find coal regions rising out of the prevailing level of economic distress into an 
atmosphere of hope and encouragement. The quota restriction which we ask 
would also enable the coal industry to move closer to the interim production 
level required as a precaution against shortages that might otherwise develop 
in an emergency period. Present capacity is far below mobilization base re- 
quirements. In this. regard there is a collateral significance with what your 
committee has been set up to study, for unemployment on a large scale is a 
definite peril to the defense structure of our Nation. Unless production is in- 
creased, the manpower to serve in an emergency period will be inadequate. By 
the same token the deficit will extend to equipment, supplies, and to transporta- 
tion facilities. 

As you know, the coal industry’s difficulties have been so acute over the past 
several years that it was finally decided to undertake a special study by a Cabinet 
Committee.. This Committee, under the chairmanship of the Director of Defense 
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Mobilization, issued a report on February 26 of this year. For the record of this 
Committee, I insert herewith the full text of section 4, entitled “Crude Oil 
Imports and Residual Fuel Oil Imports” of that report: 

“An expanding domestic oil industry, plus a healthy oil industry in friendly 
countries which help to supply the United States market, constitute basically 
important elements in the kind of industrial strength which contributes most to 
a strong national defense. Other energy industries, especially coal, must also 
maintain a level of operation which will make possible rapid expansion in output 
should that become necessary. In this complex picture, both domestic produc- 
tion and imports have important parts to play; neither should be sacrificed to 
the other. 

“Since World War II importation of crude oil and residual fuel oil into the 
United States has increased substantially, with the result that today these oils 
supply a significant part of the United States market for fuels. 

“The Committee believes that if the imports of crude and residual oils should 
exceed significantly the respective proportions that these imports of oils bore 
to the production of domestic crude oil in 1954, the domestic fuels situation could 
be so impaired as to endanger the orderly industrial growth which assures 
the military and civilian supplies and reserves that are necessary to the national 
defense. There would be an inadequate incentive for exploration and the dis- 
covery of new sources of supply. 

“In view of the foregoing, the Committee concludes that in the interest of 
national defense, imports should be kept in the balance recommended above. 
It is highly desirable that this be done by voluntary, individual action of those 
who are importing or those who become importers of crude or residual oil. The 
Committee believes that every effort should be made and will be made to avoid 
the necessity of governmental intervention. 

“The Committee recommends, however, that if in the future the imports of 
crude oil and residual fuel oils exceed significantly the respective proportions 
that such imported oils bore to domestic production of crude oil in 1954, 
appropriate action should be taken. 

“The Committee recommends further that the desirable proportionate rela- 
tionships between imports and domestic production be reviewed from time to 
time in the light of industrial expansion and changing economic and national 
defense requirements. 

“In arriving at these conclusions and recommendations, the Committee has 
taken into consideration the importance to the economies of friendly countries of 
their oil exports to the United States as well as the importance to the United 
States of the accessibility of foreign oil supplies both in peace and war.” 

The picture, as the coal industry sees it, is that of a closely fuctioning group 
of foreign oil interests which determine what part of the American market 
coal should have, domestic oil should have, and what foreign oil should have. 
Whatever responsibilities the foreign interests owe to their stockholders and to 
foreign governments from whom concessions are obtained, it is to exploit world 
markets to their utmost, to produce the maximum level of profits, and to yield 
the greatest possible amount of royalties to the nations whose oil reserves they 
have the responsibility of exploiting. The only limiting factor upon their in- 
roads in the United States fuel markets is their fear or unfavorable public 
relations in this country resulting in Government restraint through tariffs or 
quotas. 

East coast imports of residual fuel oil amounted to some 31 million tons coal 
equivalent in both 1953 and 1954, as compared with 11 million tons in 1946, or 
a raise of nearly 200 percent. Currently (1955), residual fuel oil imports are 
running some 23 percent higher than those during the comparable period is 1954. 
Crude imports are 18 percent higher. 

We are greatly concerned and mightily alarmed by the condition today, and 
more aroused by the fact that the situation shows no immediate or permanent 
signs of improvement. 

Our interest and alarm over this situation is concerned not entirely with the 
ultimate fate of our national security, the coal industry’s ability to meet its 
responsibilities to an all-out war or defense economy, nor even with the grow- — 
ing financial losses being incurred by the coal operators through the closing 
of mines, or the maintenance of some mines in an inoperative or standby condi- 
tion. What we are most concerned with is the ultimate toll that it takes in 
the human element—the men who man the mines and their families. We are 
also concerned with the depressing effects which occur chainlike on entire com- 
munities geared to the economy of a coal-producing area, the merchants, the doc- 
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tors, the dentists, the schoolteachers, the garageman, and the grocery keeper 
They all feel the effects of the economic impact of unemployment in coal com 
munities. 

It is easy to brush aside such appalling conditions as exist among the unem- 
ployed in various coal-producing areas, such as the great State of West Virginia, 
or in certain sections of Pennsylvania, or in many other affected areas, provid- 
ing you don’t have to live in or with the people who suffer. Some of the spokes- 
men for these interests that are in great part responsible for these conditions 
in the coal industry would have you believe that it is a simple matter to absorb 
or relocate those men and their families who are out of work because of the effects 
of coal’s displacement by competing fuels which enjoy murket-place advantages 
which are not available to the product of the country’s coal mines. 

I’m sure that those who espouse such a theory, like Charles Taft or Henry 
Ford, Jr., or officials of the great oil corporations that dominate the petroleum 
markets not only of the United States but of the world, would desist in their un- 
Christianlike and un-American proposals if they could witness hundreds and 
hundreds gathered on the streets in certain towns of West Virginia awaiting the 
arrival of a truck bearing surplus commodities to supply their meager wants for 
food for a few days. 

The necessity of providing surplus food supplies for these unemployed mine- 
workers is costing you and me and every other taxpaver in the United States, 
because those rations are supplied by the Federal Government. Nor is the cost 
to each of us limited to the contribution that comes from the Federal! budget. We 
also have the thousands and thousands of dollars paid out to these unemployed 
Americans in unemployment compensation and various othe: types of doles. 
Then there is the further assessment that results in the necessity of increasing 
the tax burdens of those communities and those individuals who are not so 
seriously affected in order to compensate for the costs of supporting the unem- 
ployed and in order to make up for the tax contributions which ordinarily would 
come from the pay envelopes of the miners and their families were they able 
to work. 

This dire circumstance is not confined to the coal miner and his family. What 
exists in the coal-mining communities, also prevails in those areas where rail- 
road workers reside—especially on those railroads where a great share of the 
traffic is in the coal that is hauled to markets or to ports for transfer to barges. 
Other witnesses who have appeared before your committee, I am sure, told 
you of the conditions that exist today in railroad circles all because the traffic 
in coal has dropped. I should remind you that in 1954, 78.3 percent of all the 
coal mined in the United States was transported by railroad. Therefore, there 
is a direct and immediate impact on the railroad workers, whenever the coal 
miners are out of a job. 

Coupled with this condition is the situation of natural gas competition. 

In most American markets the distribution of sales is based upon competitive 
supply costs. The préducing industry survives and serves the public based upon 
the bedrock factors of its ability to meet its competition head on insofar as prices 
are concerned. This is the basis of survival within the industry itself, intense 
competition, based fundamentally upon labor costs which are largely standard- 
ized, free rates, efficiency in the employment of labor and machinery, and aggres- 
sive pricing. In the case of foreign oil, the share of the domestic fuel market 
taken by foreign oil is simply a matter of what foreign oil inte-ests choose to 
make it. Insofar as the competitive coal and residual fuel oil markets are con- 
cerned, the imports of residual oil plus residual from foreign crudes, held about 
20 percent of the total in 1946. Today, at 46 million tons coal equivalent, for- 
eign residual holds nearly 50 percent of the competitive market which approaches 
100 million tons coal equivalent. If inroads continue at the past rate of growth, 
coal could be largely driven out of the east coast competitive market. 

It is believed that few nations on the face of the globe leave their domestic 
industries at the complete mercy of foreign producers. Venezuela herself has 
initiated no end of restrictions and quotas. 


BASIC UNFAIRNESS OF FOREIGN OIL COMPETITION 


In the very interesting economic treatise on Goals of Economic Life a fore- 
word finds that there is need to go behind group pressures for a deeper under- 
standing of motives underlying what people do in order to eat. Inquiry is made 
as to how we should deal with dynamism in our economic life as it affects every 
segment of national existence in order to preserve, among other things, freedom 
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and justice, respect for the rights of minorities and sensitivity of public wel- 

ire. As I view it, this is exactly the issue we have before us today. This 
book finds there is no simple answer but recognition must be given for man’s 
basic need for some type of economic continuity and measure of stability; for 
compromise and balance in social planning and action; that desires which can 
be satisfied only at the expense of others should be so recognized; that power 
without effective restraint is tyranny; and that freedom must be implemented 
and safeguarded by legal devices. 

These observations, drawn from writers contributing toward this assembly 
of the thoughts of leading economists, sets out, it is believed, the basic problem 
before us and the formula for its solution. 

This formula must contemplate the historic needs of defense and the inherent 
problem of balancing the conflicting rights and livelihood of domestic producers 
against those of foreign producers. These vital issues, it is felt, are not to be 
l-ft to the operation of the profit motives of foreign producers. Yet, that is the 
situation we face today. Even though. current inroads of foreign oil are at an 
alltime hich, and in very large measure are coming from a third way around 
the world—the Middle East or the Far East—yet this condition represents but 
an uneasy pace as to what may happen when Congress adjourns. If the ex- 
perience of the early 1949 year is any indication, imports might well double. 


THE NATURE OF THE COMPETITIVE COAL AND OFL MARKET 


Other witnesses have testified at long length as to the precise nature of the 
competitive coal and oil market on the east coast—15.7 million tons coal equiva- 
lent in New England, 34.6 million in the Middle Atlantic territory, and 3.7 mil- 
lion in Virginia was consumed as follows: powerplants 10 million tons, large 
heating installations 12.2 million tons, military uses 3.8 million, manufacturing 
industries 16.3 million: all of these have heretofore been coal markets. The 
picture is roughly an east coast supply of 69 m'llion tons (foreign and domestic) 
of which 11 million went to vessel use, 5 million for oil company fuel, and the 
remainder was directly competitive with coal; namely, 14 million for electric 
and gas utilities. 22 million to manufacturing, 12 million to heating institutions 
and large buildings and plants, and 3 million for military uses, a total of 52 
million or 76 percent of the overall total. The disposition of the east coast 
residual fuel supply is set out below: 


Residual fuel oil sales in 1953, New England and east coast (coal equivalent 
tons, thousands) 


Market New England | Total east coast 


DIRECTLY COMPETITIVE 


. Electric and gas utilities _- 

. Smelters, mines, and epEeENS 

. Heating oils _- 

i ai eel eee eee acreene onan aannr abe 


Total, competitive 


LESS COMPETITIVE ! 


‘ h 

EI NE OO oh nat hcl acinnnoeneen eksinee shh eens 
a an eee aera neos aoe eee 
. Oil company fuel 


Total, less. competitive 
Grand total 


1 Includes some crude oil burned as fuel. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, Mineral Market Report No. MMS2306, 


From this table it will be seen that some 75 percent of residual fuel oil markets 
are in direct competition with the coal industry and except for ships’ bunker 
fuels the remainder is partially competitive. The supplies of foreign residual 
fuel oil, including that refined from foreign crudes and running to some 46 
million tons coal equivalent is very close to absorbing that portion of the east 
coast market which is in direct competition with coal, i. e., 52,264,000 tons coal 
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equivalent. If one considers the direct residual imports only, running to some 
31 million tons coal equivalent, this segment may be treated as that which moves 
into markets which remain after the superior uses are met by residual refined 
on the east coast. 

There can be no question but that residua) fuel oi! has had a heavy responsi- 
bility in shutting down coal mines and in unemployment. It is quite « bvious that 
with imported residual fuel oil receipts now running 23 percent above last year 
at this time, the remaining competitive market for coal stands to be sharply 
diminished. 

The establishment of a 10-percent quota on residual fuel oil imperts would 
not, a8 some have contended, resu't in a reduction of residual oil imnorts by 
90 percent. As a matter of fact, the reduction in the total supplies of residnal 
oil on the east coast would be cut from 265 million barrels, under the present 
rate of imports, to 241 million barrels should a 10-percent quota be invoked. 

The following table illustrates this situation most forcibly: 


East coast internal supplies residual fuel oil 


{Millions of barrels] 


Present supplies Under 10-rercent qrota 


' 
Internal | Foreign 
suprlies | bunker 


Internal | Foreign 


supplies | bunker Total 


Total 


Domestic - -- adie nae 2 6 36 | 1147 1147 
25 29 2 52 3492 O4 


ee ae : “31 we t ly ton 42 7 241 


1 Includes domestic residval which in 1954 entered foreign bunker r.arket, 6 million barrels cast coast 
ani 11 million gulf coast (130 pins 6 plus 11). 

2 Allowed under 10-nercent quota. 

3 Based on replacement of 6 million barrels domestic east coast and 1! million barrels domestic gulf coast 
(25 plus 6 plus 11) by imports. 


Source: Department of Commerce; Bureau of the Census. 


Any effect of the 10-percent quota on the flow of imported crude oil to United 
States refineries will be met, of course, by a stepup of United States crude produc- 
tion. This is one of the purposes of the 10-percent quota. United States produc- 
tion is now sharply cut back. The refinery yields would be made the same as 
from the foreign crude oils that were replaced. 

It may be expected that the supplies of cual and domestic residual oil moving 
into the east coast will be stepped up to meet the total fuel requirements as 
they develop. . 

The larger New England consumers of residual fuel, industria] and institu- 
tional, are generally known to have made provision for the inetrchangeable use 
of both fuels as a result of the experiences in World War II when coastwide and 
Venezuelan tanker movements were interrupted and residual fuel supplies cut 
off. The 1952 report of the committee on bunker C fuel oil of the National 
Petroleum Council found that the domestic retineries stand ready to increase the 
producti.a of residual fuel oils to almost any level desired with little or no 
equipment changes. 

A review of 233 large consumers (16 million tons consumption) who switched 
from coal to oil at one or another time following 1948 indicates that, by volume, 
97 percent of the larger consumers under present-day conversion practices could 
burn either fuel with little or no changeover problem. So, even if no additional 
supplies were made availab'e from domestic refineries. the east coast demands 
of the small users who could not readily convert still would be covered many 
times over by the tonnage available under the quota. 

Foreign residual fuel oil does not add to the fuel supplies available to New 
England or the east coast. Apart from residual oil from domestic crudes, inex- 
hustible supplies of coal are available and would be made available to the 
eonsumers at stable prices if given a fair opportunity to compete. 

There is no reason to believe that the 10-percent quota will have any bearing 
on residual fuel prices. Total supplies of residual fuel oil on the east coast may 
be expected to be reduced by only 35 million barrels annually out of a current 
(1954) supply of 265 million barrels. Even this assumes production in domestic 
refineries does not rise, which is, of course, an unlikely factor. 
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and justice, respect for the rights of minorities and sensitivity of public wel- 
fare. As I view it, this is exactly the issue we have before us today. This 
book finds there is no simple answer but recognition must be given for man’s 
basic need for some type of economic continuity and measure of stability; for 
compromise and balance in social planning and action; that desires which can 
be satisfied only at the expense of others should be so recognized; that power 
without effective restraint is tyranny; and that freedom must be implemented 
and safeguarded by legal devices. 

These observations, drawn from writers contributing toward this assembly 
of the thoughts of leading economists, sets out, it is believed, the basic problem 
before us and the formula for its solution. 

This formula must contemplate the historic needs of defense and the inherent 
problem of balancing the conflicting rights and livelihood of domestic producers 
against those of foreign producers. These vital issues, it is felt, are not to be 
left to the operation of the profit motives of foreign producers. Yet, that is the 
sitnation we face today. Even though current inroads of foreign oil are at an 
alltime hich, and in very large measure are coming from a third way around 
the world—the Middle East or the Far East—yet this condition represents but 
an uneasy pace as to what may happen when Congress adjourns. If the ex- 
perience of the early 1949 year is any indication, imports might well double. 


THE NATURE OF THE COMPETITIVE COAL AND OFL MARKET 


Other witnesses have testified at long length as to the precise nature of the 
competitive coal and oil market on the east coast—15.7 million tons coal equiva- 
lent in New England, 34.6 million in the Middle Atlantic territory, and 3.7 mil- 
lion in Virginia was consumed as follows: powerplants 10 million tons, large 
heating installations 12.2 million tons, military uses 3.8 million, manufacturing 
industries 16.3 million: all of these have heretofore been coal markets. The 
picture is roughly an east coast supply of 69 m'llion tons (foreign and comestic) 
of which 11 million went to vessel use, 5 million for oil company fuel, and the 
remainder was directly competitive with coal; namely, 14 million for electric 
and gas utilities. 22 million to manufacturing, 12 million to heating institutions 
and large buildings and plants, and 3 million for military uses, a total of 52 
million or 76 percent of the overall total. The disposition of the east coast 
residual fuel supply is set out below: 


Residual fuel oil sales in 1953, New England and east coast (coal equivalent 
tons, thousands) 


Market New England | Total east coast 


DIRECTLY C@MPETITIVE 
1. Electric and gas utilities _- 
2. Smelters, mines, and manufacturing 
3. Heating oils 
I a 0 cere ee erent td 
5. Total, competitive 


LESS COMPETITIVE ! 


6. 

7. Vessels (including tankers) -- i a las ele ee Dla 
Nee en nn nee ee maps endiebeurmag es 
9. Oil company fuel... --..-.-- Ris ERCbstk ee aedladit ubocl<csee pilant 


10. Total, less. competitive 
11. Grand total 


1 Includes some crude oil burned as fuel. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, Mineral Market Report No. MMS2306, 


From this table it will be seen that some 75 percent of residual fuel oil markets 
are in direct competition with. the coal industry and except for ships’ bunker 
fuels the remainder is partially competitive. The supplies of foreign residual 
fuel oil, including that refined from foreign crudes and running to some 46 
million tons coal equivalent is very close to absorbing that portion of the east 
coast market which is in direct competition with coal, f. e., 52,264,000 tons coal 
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equivalent. If one considers the direct residual imports only, running to some 
31 million tons coal equivalent, this segment may be treated as that which moves 
into markets which remain after the superior uses are met by residual refined 
on the east coast. 

There can be no question but that residual fuel oil has had a heavy responsi- 
bility in shutting down coal mines and in unemployment. It is quite « bvions that 
with imported residual fuel oil receipts now running 23 percent above last year 
at this time, the remaining competitive market for coal stands to be sharply 
diminished. 

The establishment of a 10-percent quota on residual fuel oil imperts would 
not, a8 some have contended, resu!t in a reduction of residual oil imnorts by 
90 percent. As a matter of fact, the reduction in the total supplies of residual 
oil on the east coast would be cut from 265 million barrels, under the present 
rate of imports, to 241 million barrels should a 10-percent quota be invoked. 

The following table illustrates this situation most forcibly: 


East coast internal supplies residual fuel oil 
{Millions of barrels} 


Present supplies | Under 10-rercent qrota 


OC —— — 


| Internal | Foreign 
supplies | bunker 


Internal | Foreign 


Total supplies | benker 


Total 


1147 
2 §2 342 o4 


265 | 199 42 241 





1 Includes domestic residval which in 1954 entered foreign bunker r.arket, 6 million barrels east coast 
ani 11 million gulf coast (130 rlvs 6 plus 11). 

2 Allowed under 10-nercent quota. 

3 Based on replacement of 6 million barrels domestic east coast and 1! million barrels domestic gulf coast 
(25 plus 6 plus 11) by imports. 


Source: Department of Commerce; Bureau of the Census. 


Any effect of the 10-percent quota on the flow of imported crude oil to United 
States refineries will be met, of course, by a stepup of United States crude produc- 
tion. This is one of the purposes of the 10-percent quota. United States produc- 
tion is now sharply cut back. The refinery yields would be made the same as 
from the foreign crude oils that were replaced. 

It may be expected that the supplies of coal and domestic residual oil moving 
into the east coast will be stepped up to meet the total fuel requirements us 
they develop. 

The larger New England consumers of residual fuel, industrial and institu- 
tional, are generally known to have made provision for the inetrchangeable use 
of both fuels as a result of the experiences in World War II when coastwide and 
Venezuelan tanker movements were interrupted and residual fuel supplies cut 
off. The 1952 report of the committee on bunker C fuel oil of the National 
Petroleum Council found that the domestic refineries stand ready to increase the 
producti.a of residual fuel oils to almost any level desired with little or no 
equipment changes. 

A review of 233 large consumers (16 million tons consumption) who switched 
from coal to oil at one or another time following 1948 indicates that, by volume, 
97 percent of the larger consumers under present-day conversion practices could 
burn either fuel with little or no changeover problem. So, even if no additional 
supplies were made availab'e from domestic refineries. the east coast demands 
of the small users who could not readily convert still would be covered many 
times over by the tonnage available under the quota. 

Foreign residual fuel oil does not add to the fuel supplies available to New 
England or the east coast. Apart from residual oil from domestic crudes, inex- 
hustible supplies of coal are available and would be made available to the 
consumers at stable prices if given a fair opportunity to compete. 

There is no reason to believe that the 10-percent quota will have any bearing 
on residual fuel prices. Total supplies of residual fuel oil on the east coast may 
be expected to be reduced by only 35 million barrels annually out of a current 
(1954) supply of 265 million barrels. Even this assumes production in domestic 
refineries does not rise, which is, of course, an unlikely factor. 
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With coal pressing to enter this market under keen competitive conditions, and 
mine prices of inaustrial coal declining, the possibility of residual fuel oil 
increases are very remote. 

Residual fuel oil prices on the east coast have generally been geared to coal. 
The price of coal at the mines has trended downward since 1948. The Federal 
Power Commission records over the last several years give evidence to the fact 
that coal costs are stable to hundred of inland utility plants, in areas where 
residual fuel is not a factor. 

A report of the committee on bunker C fuel oil of the National Petroleum 
Council, December 1952, reports that residual fuel oil sales are made under great 
competitive obstacles. The report further found that residual fuel oil prices in 
the East have been in close relationship to coal prices. Figures quoted by the 
committee indicated that over the period 1940-51 the residual-oil prices averaged 
103 percent of those for coal and for the postwar years 1946 to 1951 they averaged 
101 percent of coal. 

OIL’S PRACTICES ARE UNFAIR 


Oil enjoys a prohibitive tariff on gasoline, 52% cents per barrel. This has 
remained unchanged over the past 7 years, during which a tariff on heavy 
residual fuel oil has been cut to 32 percent of the level of 1948. 

Foreign oils on market policy effectively bars the importation of petroleum 
products other than residual fuel oil. Despite the fact that the United States 
market demand now runs to some 77 percent gasoline, light heating, and diesel 
oils, this country’s imports of petroleum products average only some 10 percent 
of these light oils and 90 percent residual. On the east coast imports of gasoline 
amounted to less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the East consumption of gasoline 
in 1953. In this same year residual fuel oil imports accounted for 47 percent of 
the east coast consumption of this commodity and all sources of foreign 
residual fuel oil accounted for close to half of the competitive market for 
these two heavy fuels. 


COAL HAS ENDEAVORED TO KEEP ITSELF COMPETITIVE 


The coal industry has made great strides in keeping itself competitive. 
Whereas wholesale prices in 1954 stood at 11 percent above the 1948 level, 
according to the Bureau of Labor indexes, the price of coal at the mine is 4 
percent lower despite wage increases during the period. The price of industrial 
coal in large markets has declined some 25 to 35 cents per ton in the past 18 
months. Coal. has taken major steps to remain competitive and with good 
results, insofar as prices are concerned. As the figures above indicate, the widen- 
ing adoption of continuous mining machinery, underground conveyors, cleaning 
and washing of the product, research toward new chemicals, the gas turbines, 
development of the market for fly ash, more efficient use of explosives, more 
efficient heating appliances, pipeline transmission of coal, are all illustrations. 
Yet all these efforts mean nothing if the huge oil reserves of the world are to 
have unlimited access to coal on a byproduct pricing basis. The big industrial 
areas on the east coast along the St. Lawrence seaway could become the world 
dumping ground for the heavy-oil products that remain unsold from refineries. 


CONCLUSION 


Gentlemen, in concluding I should like to urge upon the members of this very 
important subcommittee that, in spite of the coal industry’s attempts to find some 
semblance of relief for its own problems, our efforts have been insufficient and 
now we are forced by economic circumstances to appeal to Congress for the 
seemingly only type of help that may be beneficial and enduring, namely, legis- 
lative enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Cabinet committee report unequivocably substantiates the 
coal industry’s warning that unrestricted oil imports are inimical to the do- 
mestic economy and security. The case for protection from excessive imports 
has now been authenticated and endorsed by the Cabinet Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy. The dangerous effects of oil imports have 
been given official recognition by the White House through this report. In- 
asmuch as Congress is required by constitutional direction to take whatever steps 
are necessary to safeguard our people’s welfare against whatever threat may 
develop within or without our borders, it is my belief that the present Con- 
gress is charged with the stipulated responsibility of enacting a law to cut down 
on those shipments from foreign refineries which infringe upon the domestic 
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economy. Despite the report's suggestion that a limitation on imports be 
effected through the voluntary action of the importing companies, I feel that 
the report contains the implication that a legislative approach to the matter 
is imperative. In qualifying its recommendation with the admonition that 
“appropriate action should be taken” if the importers do not respect the levels 
arbitrarily chosen by the committee, the Cabinet members forthwith concede 
that there can be no assurance of voluntary restraints on the part of interna 
tional traders. 

If further evidence of the futility of the proposed voluntary restraint is re 
quired, then I ask that you examine import figures for the first 3 months of 
1955 * * * and for that period since the Cabinet committee report was issued 
Figures released last week show that residual oil imports from January through 
March 1955 amounted to 49,126,000 barrels, as compared with 39,065,000 for the 
same period in 1954. I realize that the chairman needs no proof that voluntary 
restrictions just won't work. He sat up here during hearings 5 years ago, when 
representatives of the leading importers testified, and heard glowing statements 
about how the international group would see to it that imports would not be 
permitted to injure the domestic economy and security. For that matter, he is 
familiar with more recent testimony in which importing oil company witnesses 
and oil advocates of more liberalized trade policies had the temerity to deny 
that oil imports were inflicting economic harm on the coal industry—even dur- 
ing the present period of ultra-high-level shipments from foreign refineries. For 
the record, I should like to look into the figures in respect to imports since the 
publication of the Cabinet committee report. That report, as I said, was issued 
on February 26. Here are the figures for the 4-week period ending April 1: 
Residual oil imports for that period averaged 462,900 barrels daily as compared 
with a 341,000-barrel average in the comparable 1954 period—an increase of 
35.6 percent. Through some simple arithmetical calculations, Mr. Chairman, 
we find that if imports for the year 1955 were to continue at the daily rate 
for the 4 weeks ending April 1, the total would amvuunt to 168,958,500 barrels, 
or a full 30 percent higher than the 130 million barrels that came in last 
year. 

When your previous committee investigated the causes of unemploymnt, Mr 
Chairman, you found that irreparable damage had been inflicted upon the coal 
industry by the 75 million barrels of residual oil that were imported in 1949 
I call your attention to the fact that imports based on the average for the 4 
weeks ending April 1, will be—-if extended throughout the year 1955—125 
pereent greater than the 1949 figure. Anyone who studies these figures can 
draw his own conclusion about whether voluntary restrictions would be practical, 
reasonable, or workable. 

America’s economy and security cannot withstand the continued impact 
of the progressive surge of residual oil from fore’gn refineries, nor can it with- 
stand the increasing shipments of crude oil which, when refined, leaves many 
more millions of barrels of residual to encroach upon coal’s market. America’s 
economy and security cannot tolerate the level of oil imports arriving in this 
country in 1954. There must be a cutback, with imports to depend directly 
upon consumer demand in this country. The bili which the chairman of this 
committee has introduced as an amendment to the reciprocal trade agreements 
extension bill provides for a sensible limitation based on consumer demand as 
determined by the United States Bureau of Mines fizures. 

At this moment, I would urge your committee to study seriously and urge your 
fellow members to consider studiously the proposals for a quota limitation on 
foreign oil imports, based upon 10 percent of the domestic demand. Such a 
proposal, we feel, is fair and just and is the only means hy which some relief 
from this most oppressive competition of imported residual fuel oil can be 
obtained. 

We frankly state the relief on residual oil imports is not our only hope. There 
are probably other areas in which Federal legislation will be necessary in order 
to effect a rescue of the coal industry so important to our economy and secu- 
rity. But, at this time, we believe that the primary effort must be made 
to stem this disastrous foreign competition which is wrecking such havoc 
not only on the coal industry but also on the railroads and their employees, and 
the domestic oil industry 


62617—55 46 
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Tas_e I.—Trend of employment in the bituminous coal mining industry by 
States, for the years 1946, 1950, and 19538, respectively (average number of 
men working daily) 
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1 1953 is latest available statistics broken down bv States. In 1954, employment in coal mining for the 
United States totaled 250.000. (Average number of men working daily.) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Senator Neety. We shall be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Congressman Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Barey. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 
mittee, for the purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland 
M. Bailey, of the Third West Virginia District. 

My primary purpose in appearing here today is to support the pro- 
posal cS the distinguished chairman, my acme enator Neely, 
that would amend the pending legislation, H. R. 1, by placing an im- 
port quota on shipments of crude and residual oi] now coming into 
the United States from Saudi Arabia and Venezuela. 

The fixing of such import quota by the Congress will not set a new 
legislative precedent. The framers of our present Reciprocal Trade 
Act and the Congress set this precedent when they provided for a 
quota limit on the amount of Cuban and Puerto Rican sugar imports in 
order to protect the cane sugar producers of Louisiana and the beet 
sugar producers of Utah, Colorado, and other Western States. 

Among the many restrictions set up by foreign nations against im- 
ports of American products, we find extensive use of*a licensing re- 
quirement. ‘This license authority works to all intents and purposes 
as a quota limit on the quantity of American goods that may enter 
such country. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not further burden the already voluminous 
record of your subcommittee hearing by repeating in detail data that 
has been submitted, not only by our senior Senator, Mr. Kilgore, by 
Governor Marland, of West Vissisia, and by other outstanding repre- 
sentatives of both industry and labor in the State of West Virginia. 

I also understand, Mr. Chairman, that your subcommittee has held 
hearings in several of the larger coal-producing States and has first 
hand and on-the-spot testimony of the Senco economic situation 
there, due to the loss of employment. 
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I prefer, Mr. Chairman, to discuss briefly the causes that led to this 
acute problem and the possible remedy available to the Con 

It is well to remember that the Smoot-Hawley Acct is still the basic 
tariff law and that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is merely an 
amendment to one section of the basic law. 

In the early years of the great depression, the Congrens, in 1934, in 
approving the new trade proposals, made by Cordell Hull, declared 
its primary purpose was “to Increase trade and to reduce unemploy- 
ment.” I and Mr. Chairman, it has done neither of these. On the 
contrary, it has created within our national economy areas of economic 
desolation, where want and hunger stalk through communities that 
were once happy and prosperous. 

It is my contention, Mr. Chairman, that nine-tenths of our Na- 
tion’s economic ills can be traced directly to the present discrimina- 
tory and unfair trade policies. There is no true reciprocity. The 
slogan “More Trade and Less Aid” is just another gimmick to shift 
the burden of foreign aid from the shoulders of the large taxpayers 
to the small American producers who are told that it is necessary 
to allow foreign-made products to enter this country under low im- 
port duties in order to give foreign countries American dollars with 
which to buy American goods. 

It is agreed, generally, that the present ills of the soft-coal indus- 
try are largely due to imports of residual oil coming in a large part 
from the Lake Maracaibo fields in Venezuela where 3 a Amer- 
ican companies are producing in excess of 1 million barrels of oil daily. 
Most of this oil reaches the eastern seaboard of the United States 
either in its crude form or as residual fuel. Imports of this type of 
fuel oil are averaging near 700,000 barrels daily and has displaced 
soft coal as a fuel all along our seacoast. 

Other large American producers own concessions in Saudi Arabia. 
These large companies, including the Anglo-Iranian and the Dutch 
Shell, are accused, and rightly so, of setting up a “world oil cartel” 
to control the distribution and price of oil and its byproducts. That 
they are ruthless in their methods is evidenced by the fact that they 
are claiming and getting the benefits from our present 2714 percent 
depreciation allowance. This, I think, is illegal. The Congress 
should give attention to the need for clarifying this legislation to 
make it apply only to domestic production. 

I recall, Mr. Chairman, having testified before your subcommit- 
tee in 1950, which was trying to determine the effects of our trade 
policies on employment in this country. I recall making the charge 
then that the oi] carte] would in time raid our soft-coal markets. The 
Korean emergency was on and the demand for coal was such that I 
was unable to interest either the operators or the mine workers in 
this threat to the industry. 

In order to make sure that they would have a profitable venture in 
raiding the coal industry, they planned and secured the aid of Dean 
Acheson, then Secretary of State, to write a new reciprocal trade 
agreement with Venezuela that cut the import duty on a barrel of oil 
from 21 cents to 514 cents per barrel. This loss of revenue to the 
Government, based on the total imports of oil today at some 1,200,000 
barrels daily is —. the Treasury a daily revenue of some $180,000 
a day or a total annual loss of $69,700,000. 
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May I add that that is due to the fact that they should continu 
to pay at least the import duty under the Smoot- Hawley Act. They 
are getting their oil into this country for 514 cents. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that that $69,700,000 is clear profit 
to these importing companies. 

It was testified, as you remember, Mr. Chairman, at your commit 
tee hearing in 1950, that these companies could afford to pay $1.05 
per barrel duty. In fact, there was legislation offered in the Con 
gress at that time to fix the import duty at this rate. 

Senator Nerty. Congressman Bailey, I am sure you have not for- 
gotten that the chairman of this subcommittee, so far as he was con- 
cerned, recommended that that tariff be imposed on imported oil at 
that time. 

Representative Barry. It was generally understood, Senator, that 
they could pay that $1.05 and still profit by bringing oil into this 
country. 

I mention this fact solely for the purpose of showing the only 
sossible way to meet this situation is by means of a quota limitation. 

‘his method is mandatory if the Nation is to safeguard a basic and 
vitally necessary industry in the field of national security. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a number of statistics from West Vir- 
ginia, and it is going to be a pure repetition of the voluminous facts 
on West Virginia that you have. I would like to call the attention of 
your committee to West Virginia employment trends. 

I want to discuss briefly with the committee West Virginia employ 
ment trends, overall employment, nonagriculture. 

In 1948 there were 543,900 people employed in West Virginia. In 
1954 there were 464,700 employed, a loss of 79,200 jobs. 

Broken down by classifications, there were in 1948 131,700 miners 
employed. In 1954 there were 70,700, a loss of 61,000 jobs to the 
coal miners. 

In manufacturing, there were 140,200 jobs in 1948. In 1954, there 
were 126,000, a loss of 14,200 jobs in manufacturing plants. 

In other activities, there were 191,800 jobs in 1948. In 1954 there 
were 187,400, a loss of 4,400 jobs. 

The totals for 1948 were 548.900, and for 1954, 464,700, a loss of 
79,200. 

This is on a percentage basis, Mr. Chairman, an unemployment 
figure of 15 percent plus. 

Twenty-six of our fifty-five counties have been declared critical 
labor areas by the President. Here are some interesting figures from 
widespread areas of the State. 

Charleston, total labor force available, 114,950; total nuemployed, 
15,750; 13.7 percent unemployed. 

Huntington, total labor force, 86,550; total unemployed, 8,500; 
percent of unemployment, 10.4. 

Wheeling, total labor force, 136,000 ; total unemployed, 9,050; per- 

cent of unemployment, 11. 
Clarksburg, 30,550; unemployed, 2,800; percent of unemployment. 
9.2 
Bluefield, 24,500; unemployed, 3,150; total unemployment, 12.9 per- 
cent. 


Parkersburg, 36,000; unemployed, 3,160; unemployment of 8.8 per- 
cent. 
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Fairmont, 23,075; 3,425 unemployed; total unemployed, 15.7 per 

ent. 

Logan, 21,050 total labor force; unemployed, 3,800; percent of un 
employment, 13. 

Morgantown, total labor force 19,690: unemployed, 2,550; percent 
of unemployment, 13. 

Beckley, 23,600; total unemployed, 5.280; percent of unemployment 
22.3 percent. 

Welch, 25,800; unemployed, 4,200; percent of unemployment, 16.5 
percent. 

On a statewide basis for those areas that I have just read, the average 
unemployment is 14.73 percent. 

You will gather, Mr. Chairman, from this data, that our miming 
areas are the hardest hit by unemployment. The Beckley area wit 
unemployment at 22.3 percent and Welch with 16.2 percent are both u 
the heart of the coalfield areas. 

Fayette County is also hard hit. Here you will find former flourish 
ing mining communities reduced to ghost towns. Towns of 1,200 to 
2,000 population, with their mines closed, the company store removed, 
and no other industry to provide employment, face a truly tragic fat: 

In the larger areas and trading centers bank debits are down 50 
percent. Most miners have been idle so long they have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation and they and their families are objects of 
charity. Their only subsistence is on Federal surplus foods. <A total] 
of 243,000 are on this dole. 

The only daily stable meal the children in these stricken families 
get is from the hot-lunch school program. The number of pupils 
getting free lunches, in 1955 compared with 1954, is up by 20 percent 

The loss of State tax revenues from consumer sales tax is 14 percent 
over last year, and from gross sales on mining and manufacturing is 
off $214 million. The State will soon face a situation of not being 
able to finance normal services, and even school terms may have to be 
shortened. 

Mr. Chairman, the special message sent the Congress yesterday by 
the President asking congressional approval of the General Agree 
ments on Tariffs and Trades—the outlaw setup at Geneva—makes it 
imperative that H. R. 1, now pending in the Senate, be completely 
rewritten. 

Of major interest to your subcommittee and to the coal producing 
States will be the amendment you are sponsoring to fix import quotas 
on oil imports. 

I would like at this time to have included in the record of your 
hearings an analysis of the other major amendments pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee. These are also essential and should 
be made a part of the Senate version of H. R. 1, as rewritten. 

With your indulgence, I should like to discuss informally these 
proposals. 

I would like to have them included in the record. 

Senator Nrety. It is ordered that they be included. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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May I add that that is due to the fact that they should continue 
to pay at least the import duty under the Smoot-Hawley Act. They 
are getting their oil into this country for 514 cents. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that that $69,700,000 is clear profit 
to these importing companies. 

It was testified, as you remember, Mr. Chairman, at your commit- 
tee hearing in 1950, that these companies could afford to pay $1.05 
per barrel duty. In fact, there was legislation offered in the Con- 
gress at that time to fix the import duty at this rate. 

Senator Neety. Congressman Bailey, I am sure you have not for- 
gotten that the chairman of this subcommittee, so far as he was con- 
cerned, recommended that that tariff be imposed on imported oil at 
that time. 

Representative Barry. It was generally understood, Senator, that 
they could pay that $1.05 and still profit by bringing oil into this 
country. 

I mention this fact solely for the purpose of showing the only 
possible way to meet this situation is by means of a quota limitation. 
This method is mandatory if the Nation is to safeguard a basic and 
vitally necessary industry in the field of national security. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a number of statistics from West Vir- 
ginia, and it is going to be a pure repetition of the voluminous facts 
on West Virginia that you have. I would like to call the attention of 
your committee to West Virginia employment trends. 

I want to discuss briefly with the committee West Virginia employ- 
ment trends, overall employment, nonagriculture. 

In 1948 there were 543,900 people employed in West Virginia. In 
1954 there were 464,700 employed, a loss of 79,200 jobs. 

Broken down by classifications, there were in 1948 131,700 miners 
employed. In 1954 there were 70,700, a loss of 61,000 jobs to the 
coal miners. 

In manufacturing, there were 140,200 jobs in 1948. In 1954, there 
were 126,000, a loss of 14,200 jobs in manufacturing plants. 

In other activities, there were 191,800 jobs in 1948. In 1954 there 
were 187,400, a loss of 4,400 jobs. 

The totals for 1948 were 543,900, and for 1954, 464,700, a loss of 
79,200. 

This is on a percentage basis, Mr. Chairman, an unemployment 
figure of 15 percent plus. 

Twenty-six of our fifty-five counties have been declared critical 
labor areas by the President. Here are some interesting figures from 
widespread areas of the State. 

Charleston, total labor force available, 114,950; total nuemployed, 
15,750; 13.7 percent unemployed. 

Huntington, total labor force, 86,550; total unemployed, 8,500; 
percent of unemployment, 10.4. 

Wheeling, total labor force, 136,000; total unemployed, 9,050; per- 
cent of unemployment, 11. 

Clarksburg, 30,550; unemployed, 2,800; percent of unemployment, 
9.2 
eee, 24,500; unemployed, 3,150; total unemployment, 12.9 per- 
cent. 


Parkersburg, 36,000; unemployed, 3,160; unemployment of 8.8 per- 
cent. 
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Fairmont, 23,075; 3,425 unemployed; total unemployed, 13.7 per- 
cent. 

Logan, 21,050 total labor force; unemployed, 3,800; percent of un- 
employment, 13. 

Morgantown, total labor force 19,690; unemployed, 2,550; percent 
of unemployment, 13. 

Beckley, 23,600 ; total unemployed, 5,280; percent of unemployment, 
22.3 percent. 

Welch, 25,800; unemployed, 4,200; percent of unemployment, 16.2 
percent. 

On a statewide basis for those areas that I have just read, the average 
unemployment is 14.73 percent. 

You will gather, Mr. Chairman, from this data, that our mining 
areas are the hardest hit by unemployment. The Beckley area with 
unemployment at 22.3 percent and Welch with 16.2 percent are both in 
the heart of the coalfield areas. 

Fayette County is also hard hit. Here you will find former flourish- 
ing mining communities reduced to ghost towns. Towns of 1,200 to 
2,000 population, with their mines closed, the company store removed, 
and no other industry to provide employment, face a truly tragic fate. 

In the larger areas and trading centers bank debits are down 50 
percent. Most miners have been idle so long they have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation and they and their families are objects of 
charity. Their only subsistence is on Federal surplus foods. A total 
of 243,000 are on this dole. 

The only daily stable meal the children in these stricken families 
get is from the hot-lunch school program. The number of pupils 
getting free lunches, in 1955 compared with 1954, is up by 20 percent. 

The loss of State tax revenues irom consumer sales tax is 14 percent 
over last year, and from gross sales on mining and manufacturing is 
off $214 million. The State will soon face a situation of not being 
able to finance normal services, and even school terms may have to be 
shortened. 

Mr. Chairman, the special message sent the Congress yesterday by 
the President asking congressional approval of the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trades—the outlaw setup at Geneva—makes it 
imperative that H: R. 1, now pending in the Senate, be completely 
rewritten. 

Of major interest to your subcommittee and to the coal producing 
States will be the amendment you are sponsoring to fix import quotas 
on oil imports. 

I would like at this time to have included in the record of your 
hearings an analysis of the other major amendments pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee. These are also essential and should 
be made a part of the Senate version of H. R. 1, as rewritten. 

With your indulgence, I should like to discuss informally these 
proposals. 

I would like to have them included in the record. 

Senator Nrety. It is ordered that they be included. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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AMENDMENTs TO H. R. 1 


At the end of section 2, strike out “1958” and substitute therefor “1957”. 

One page 2, strike out line 20 and all that follows down through line 12 on 
page 3, and insert the following: 

“To enter into foreign trade agreements with foreign governments or instru- 
mentalities thereof: Provided, That no such provision shall be given effect in the 
United States in a manner inconsistent with legislation of the United States.” 

On page 4, line 13; page 6, line 20; page 6, line 22; page 7, line 10, and page 
10, line 9 strike out the word “July” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“January”. 

On page 4 strike out lines 14 through 25 and on page 5, strike out lines 1 
and 2. 

On page 5, line 3, renumber clause “(iii)” as “(ii)”. 

One page 5, strike out line 24 and on page 6 strike out lines 1 through 9. 

On page 6, line 14, strike out “(5)” and insert “(4)”. 

One page 8, strike out lines 8 through 11. 

On page 8, line 24, strike out “(6)” and insert “(5)”. 

Section 5. Subsection (a) of section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1363) is hereby amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof, inserting a comma and adding the words “or 
to cause impairment of the national security.” 

Section 6. The third paragraph of subsection (a) of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“If, as a result of investigations and hearings. the Commission finds that a 
product on which a concession has been granted is (as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty or other customs treatment reflecting such concession) being 
imported in such increased quantities (either actual or relative) as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products, or that the domestic production of a product or the main- 
tenance of a skilled labor force, needed for projected national defense is seriously 
threatened, such findings shall be final and conclusive. It shal! also find and de- 
clare the extent to which and the time for which— 

“(1) permanent withdrawal of the concession ; 

“(2) modification of the concession ; 

“(3) suspension of the concession in whole or in part; 

“(4) limitation of the quantity of the product which may be entered or 

withdrawn from warehouse for consumption; or 

“(5) any combination of the foregoing; 
is necessary in order to prevent or remedy such injury or impairment of the 
national security, or threat thereof. Such finding and declaration shall be set 
forth in an order giving effect to the action so found and declared to be neces- 
sary to prevent or remedy such injury or threat thereof, and such order (bear- 
ing an identifying number) shall be transmitted simultaneously by the Tariff 
Commission to the President and to the Congress while each House.is in ses- 
sion.” 

Section 6. Subsection (b) of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (b)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) In arriving at a determination in the foregoing procedure, the Tariff 
Commission, without excluding other evidence of injury or impairment of the 
national security, shall consider as evidence of injury the existence or likely 
occurrence of any of the following factors: a downward trend of production, 
employment, prices, profits, or wages in the domestic industry concerned; a 
decline in sales ; an increase in imports over those during a representative period 
prior to the concession, either actual or relative to domestic production; an 
increase in imports over those during any representative period after the con- 
cession, either actual or relative to domestic production; a higher or growing 
domestic inventory; a decline in the proportion of the domestic market supplied 
by domestic producers; and higher domestic rates and prices for labor and 
raw materials than those of foreign producers. Increased imports, either actual 
or relative, shall be considered as the cause or threat of serious.injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products when the 
Commission finds that such increased imports have constituted a significant 
ro ne gee factor to the serious injury or threat of serious injury to such 

ustry. 

“Whenever, in an application under section (a) hereof the claim is made 
that the applicant, the product, or the skilled-labor force involved are essential 
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to the mational defense, the Tariff Commission shall request the President to 
make a determination whether the applicant, the product, or the skilled-labor 
force are essential to the national defense and the extent to which the productive 
capacity and the skilled-labor force employed therein are essential to the national 
defense. Such determination shall be made and transmitted promptly to the 
Tariff Commission, and the Tariff Commission shall issue an order modifying 
the concessions or imposing such limitations on the quantity of imports of the 
product which may be entered, or withdrawn from the warehouse, for consump- 
tion, as it find necessary to maintain the productive capacity of the skiiled-labor 
labor force at the levels found by the President to be essential to the national 
defense. The President may establish such restrictions on the use and publica- 
tion of his determinations hereunder as may be necessary to protect the national 
security. . He shall proclaim the order of the Tariff Commission within 30 days 
of its issuance. 

“The terms ‘domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products’ 
and ‘domestic industry producing like or directly competitive articles’ as used in 
this act shall mean that portion of the producing organizations manufacturing, 
assembling, processing, extracting, growing, or otherwise producing like or di- 
rectly. competitive products or articles.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (c) of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (c)), is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

“(ce) (1) Except as may be otherwise provided under paragraph (3) of this 
subjection, the provisions of any order transmitted under subsection (a) of this 
section shall take effect on the expiration of the fi‘st period of 60 calendar days 
of continuous session of the Congress, following the date on which the order is 
transmitted to it; unless between the date of transmittal and the expiration of 
such 60-day period (1) the President finds and declares that proclamation of 
such Tariff-Commission order would imperil the national defense, or (2) there 
has been pased by either of the two Houses, by the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of that House, a resolution stating in 
substance that that House does not favor the plan. f 

“Any action of the President under this subsection shall be transmitted by 
him in a report to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House and to the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate stating the reasons for his action. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) continuity of session shall be considered as broken only by an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress sine die; but 

“(B) in the computation of the 60-day period there shall be excluded the days 
on which either House is not in session because of an adjournment of more than 
3 days to a day certain. 

“(3) Any provision of the plan may, under provisions contained in the plan, 
be made operative at a time later than the date on which the plan shall otherwise 
take effect.” . 

Section 7. For the purposes of paragraph (5) of section 5: paragraph (1), sub- 
section (d), section 330 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by section 201, title 
II, of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953, is hereby amended as follows: 

“(d) Effect of divided vote in certain cases— 

“(1) Whenever, acting under the authority of section 7 (a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended, at least half the members of the Tariff 
Commission participating vote in support of a finding of serious injury or threat 
thereof and agree on a declaration of the action necessary to prevent or remedy 
such injury, such finding, and declaration shall be the finding and declaration 
of the Commission.”’ 

Section 8. The enactment of this act shall not be construed to determine or 
indicate the approval or disapproval by the Congress of the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as currently in effect or as 
such agreement may be renegotiated or revised. 


EXPLANATION OF SUGGESTED ESSENTIAL AMENDMENTS TO H. BR. 1 


Below is an explanation of suggested amendments to H. R. 1, reconciling and 
combining various amendments offered by Senators Bridges, Pastore, and others, 
by Senator Thurmond and others, and by Senator Watkins: 

1. It provides for a 2-year instead of 3-year extension. 

2. It eliminates section 3 (A) of the bill, that is, the added powers over import 
quotas, customs formalities, and other matters relating to trade. 
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3. It drops the word “existing” as a modifier of “legislation” in the proviso 
that no provision is to be given effect in this country inconsistent with existing 
legislation. 


4. It sets back from July 1, 1955, to January 1, 1955, the date from which the 
various 5-percent reductions could be made. This would prevent the latter from 


being added to reductions made in the Japanese agreement if it should be com- 
pleted before July 1, 1955. 

5. It eliminates the section that would permit reduction up to 50 percent of 
any rate applicable to an article that is not being imported or is normally 
imported only in negligible quantities. 

6. Eliminates the “third country” provision under which expansion of export 
markets for Japanese products would be sought. 


7. Also eliminated is the provision that the President shall avoid as far as 
possible the subdivision of classification categories. 

8. Makes the findings of the Tariff Commission under the escape clause final 
and conclusive, and provides that these findings be sent simultaneously to the 
President and the Congress. 

9. “Industry” is redefined as “that portion of the producing organizations 
manufacturing, assembling, processing, extracting, growing, or otherwise pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products or articles.” Also “higher domestic 
rates and prices for labor and raw materials than those of foreign producers” are 
made a part of the criteria or injury. 

10. Provides that the Tariff Commission order shall go into effect within 60 
davs unless the President finds that it would imperil the national defense, or 
either House of Congress vetoes it. 


11. Provides that the finding and declaration supported by at least half the 


members of the Tariff Commission participating shall be the finding and declara- 
tion of the Commission. 


12. Restates the “caveat” disavowing approval or disapproval of GATT or 
any such agreement renegotiated or revised. 

13. Strengthens and implements the Symington amendment of 1954 requiring 
withdrawal of concessions or a limitation of imports when they threaten impair- 
ment of (omestic production of products or maintenance of a skilled labor force 
found essential to our nativnal security. 

Representative Battery. Below is an explanation of suggested 
amendments to H. R. 1, reconciling and combining various amend- 
ments offered by several members of the United States Senate. 

1. It provides for a 2-year instead of 3-year extension. 

2. It eliminates section 3 (A) of the bill, H. R. 1, the added powers 
over import quotas, customs formalities and other matters relating 
to trade. 

If you will recall, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1 contains a lot of new 
material. Section 3 (A) is a major part of it, in which greatly added 
powers are given to the President. 

Senator Neety. Do you think that he should be given any extra 
powers in that matter ? 

Representative Bartey. I donot. And there is an amendment pend- 
ing to strike out section 3 (A) completely. That is the one I am 
talking about at the present time. 

3. An amendment would drop the word “existing” as a modifier of 
“legislation” in the proviso that no provision is to be given effect in 
this country inconsistent with existing legislation. 

We are striking that word out. You can see the necessity for that. 
It would only cover the existing agreements. No new agreement 
would come under that. So we are eliminating the term “existing” 
legislation. 

4. And this is very important, there is an amendment that sets 
back from July 1, 1955, to January 1, 1955, the date from which the 
various 5 percent reductions could be made. This would prevent the 
latter from being added to reductions made in the Japanese agreement 
if it should be completed before July 1, 1955. 
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There are a lot of people in this country who are scared over what 
the contents of the new Japanese trade treaty will be. The American 
yublic and the Congress itself have no idea of what that is going to 
a So in an effort to see that they get no unfair advantage by the 
agreement being drafted after the effective date of this legislation if 
it does pass the Congress, we are moving the effective date of it back 
to January so that it will cover the new Japanese treaty. 

5. It eliminates the section that would permit reduction up to 50 
percent of any rate applicable to an article that is not being imported 
or is normally imported only in negligible quantities. 

That is one of the new provisions given the President to eliminate 
that completely. In other words, the original provision of the original 
reciprocal trade agreement in 1954 gave the President the right to up 
our lower import duties 50 percent. 

In a lot of the categories, Mr. Chairman, that 50 percent reduction 
will not apply. But here we come along and give the present President 
added additional authority to go into every one of those categories. 
And if there were no logical reason for reducing it to 50 percent, it 
orders him to reduce it. It takes away even from the President his 
diseretion as to whether that should be done. So we are taking that 
out with an amendment. 

6. It eliminates the third-country provision, under which expan- 
sion of export markets for Japanese products would be sought. 

Now, you have heard a little bit of agitation here that we must 
help Japan find markets; otherwise they are going communistic. One 
of the provisions of your new Japanese roan treaty will be a third- 
nation arrangement.. By that, I can explain briefly that in return 
for some country like Canada admitting certain Japanese imports, 
we in turn would buy from Canada. In other words, the Executive 
wants the authority to arrange a three-way nation arrangement 
whereby we would take the burden not only of accepting Japanese 
imports but compensating the people of other nations for favoring 
Japanese products. So we are taking that one out. 

Senator Neery. All at the expense of the people who make the 
competing goods in the United States, of course. 

Representative Battey. Exactly that, Senator. And we are pro- 
posing to take it out with an amendment. 

7. We also eliminated the provision that the President shall avoid 
as far as possible the subdivision of classification categories. 

Under this act, without any provocation or apparent need for it, 
they are giving him the added authority whereby he would be able 
to group together a lot of separate articles being imported and treat 
them as one category. That would break into your categories of 
hearings before the Tariff Commission by an individual industry. 
So we are taking that out. 

8. And this is the most important one, and this is the one which 
led to the floor fight in the House some weeks ago: 

Makes the findings of the Tariff Commission under the escape clause final 
and conclusive; and provides that these findings be sent simultaneously to the 
President and the Congress. 

Senator Neety. Well, Congressman, is not the effect of that simply 
to say that the President cannot, by a veto 2 or 3 years after a law 
has ee placed on the statute books, avoid it by some Executive 
action 
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Representative Barter. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what is going 
on if you will give me the time, I would just like to tell you one 
incident, that I laid before the Senate Finance Committee a couple 
of weeks ago when I was testifying. I did the same thing as to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Of 12 cases that the Tariff Commission acted on favorably, in which 
they by a majority, and in some cases by unanimous vote, certified to 
the President under the escape clause, he actually voided 7 of those. 

Now, there is no authority in the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for either him or the State Department to exercise that 
arbitrary authority. But it was exercised. 

Now, I want to give you just one example. 

If you will Ard I succeeded in getting the escape clause written 
into the agreement in 1951. In February 1952—and I want you to 
watch the time limit as we go along—in February of 1952, 13 manu- 
facturers of silk scarves operating in Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York, filed a joint case, case No. 19, before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, asking relief under the escape clause. This was February 1952. 

The Tariff Commission kicked it around until June 1952, and 
finally notified the companies that they were going to open hearings. 
They then dallied along until February 1953, because the law said 
that they might have a year in which to make report. They set the 
hearings on February 26 and 27, 1953, practically 1 year after the 
companies had made application. 

They came up with their decision in April, 2 months later. It was 
4 unanimous decision on the part of the six member Tariff Commis- 
sion, directing that the import duty on silk scarves be raised from 
3214 cents to 65 cents. They certified that to the President in April 
1953. He held it until June 1953, wrote the Tariff Commission, and 
told them he was not satisfied with their findings and asked them to 
reopen the case. 

: he Tariff Commission, at the request of the President, reopened 
the case. 

Now, 1 more year the Tariff Commission kicked that around, and 
on August 6, 1954, 13 months later, they came up with the same 
identical decision they had made before; a unanimous vote of the 
Commission directing that that import duty be upped to 65 cents. 
That was August 6, 1954. The President ck it under consideration. 

. Let-me remind the committee that on the 6th day of August 1954, 
‘11 of those companies had gone completely out of business. They 
could not stand the foreign competition. There were still two of 
them operating. While the President was considering the Tariff 
‘Commission’s finding between August and the 23d day of December, 
when he came up with the decision, the other two plants had closed, 
and the President came up with the decision that he could find no 
grounds for injury. And it is a matter of record in the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Chairman, in an effort to get that one amendment makmg 
the findings of the Tariff Commission, binding on the President, 
along with our other amendments to clarify the escape clause, I 
made an appearance before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. I was asked later to submit my amendments for their con- 
sideration in executive session. They attempted to water down 
the amendment, here, tying the hands of the President, where 
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we made the findings binding except in cases of national security. 
They struck out of the amendment the term “national security” and 
inserted “the conduct of international trade.” 7 

Well, my friends over on the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House were forced to vote against the only amendment they were 
supposed to vote for, and it resulted in a 12 to 12 tie vote. The com- 
mittee then reported the bill out and asked for a closed rule, and I 
appeared before the Rules Committee and asked for a modified rule 
that would permit me to offer the amendments. The committee turned 
down my request and reported out the closed rule, which gagged 410 
Members of the House, because under the gag rule, or under the closed 
rule, no Member of the Congress, unless he is a member of the com- 
mittee, could offer an amendment. 

So that is what led to the floor fight. I attacked the closed rule on 
the floor and moved a rollcall on the previous question. Much to my 
own surprise, I came up with 103 Democrats and 104 Republicans. 
But we lost the fight to secure an open rule that would permit us to 
offer those amendments. 

I have since been before the Senate Finance Committee, and I sin- 
cerel hope, from assurances I got there, that those amendments will 
be offered. 

Mr. Chairman, that is one of the reasons why I wanted to brin 
these other various amendments up. They are worthwhile. And 
have found out one thing. And this is one thing that might be well 
for our friends here in the Senate to remember. I was able to get 
practically every dissident element together in that vote over there of 
the House, And I would suggest that we who are so vitally interested 
here in a quota limitation on coal, for instance yourself, Mr. Chairman, 
and your 16 sponsors—it might be well for you to sit down in con- 
ference with some of the other groups who have amendments, here, in 
the hopes that you can unify the vote of the Senate. 

Now let me mention 1 or 2 of the other outstanding amendments 
here. 

The Tariff Commission itself has difficulty, so they say, in deter- 
mining just what the Congress meant by the term “industry” in 
writing the escape clause into the act in 1951. And so as to remove 
any question in the mind of the Tariff Commission as to what the 
Congress intended, we redefine “industry” as that portion of the pro- 
ducing organization manufacturing, assembling, processing, extract- 
ing, growing, or otherwise ss like or directly competitive 
products or articles; also higher domestic rates and prices for labor 
and raw materials than those of foreign producers are made a part of 
the criteria to direct the Tariff Commission. 

There is another amendment that provides that the Tariff Com- 
mission’s order shall go into effect within 60 days—get this now, 
please—unless the President finds that it would imperil the national 
defense, or that it is vetoed by either House of the Congress. 

Now, that is a new venture in your trade relations. Never before 
have we had to send back to the Congress itself the findings of the 
Tariff Commission. Here you are hanging on, And this 1s why it 
is important, Mr. Chairman. You are hanging on to the constitu- 
ti provision, section 3 of the Constitution, that charges the Con- 
gress with controlling the trade and tariff policies of the country. 
You are bringing it back to the Congress for it to become a law unless 
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the Congress finds enough objection to it to pass a disqualifying 
resolution. 

It provides—and this is very important, and I do not know what 
the chances are of getting this one through, but it certainly would be 
quite helpful—that the finding and declaration supported by at least 
half of the members of the Tariff Commission participating shall be 
the finding and declaration of a majority of the Commission. 

Now, you all know, gentlemen, we have had no end of trouble with 
this divided authority down there whereby the Tariff Commission 
votes 3 to 3 on their decisions. Here by law we would declare a three- 
member vote of the Commission to be a majority of the Commission. 
It would remove a lot of headaches in the administration of our tariff 
laws. 

12. It restates the caveat disavowing approval or disapproval of 
GATT or any such agreement renegotiated or revised. 

Now, that brings us back to the special message of the President 
yesterday, who sent up a request. And I would like for the commit- 
tee record, Mr. Chairman, to show that he did not send up the entire 
setup that we commonly refer to as the General Agreement on Trades 
and Treaties. He sent up article 25 of that, setting up a new group, 
which is referred to as the Office of Trade Cooperation. And it is only 
article 25 of the entire Geneva Agreements. 

The idea, I think, is to try to fool the American public into believ- 
ing that they are submitting the whole proposal that was born out. of 
wedlock over in Geneva in 1947 and has been fostered by the fair- 
haired boys down in the State Department. The proof of the Presi- 
dent’s sending up that message yesterday, Mr. Chairman, is proof on 
ite ot that all that has taken place in Geneva since 1947 has been 
illegal. 

Now, get this, Mr. Chairman, in particular. What they propose to 
do in the new language in H. R. 1 was to write a blanket approval on 
everything that has happened at Geneva. And that is why that sec- 
tion 3 (A) must come out of that legislation. 

I am of that opinion, that the Congress will never stand for that, 
and I doubt very seriously whether either House will approve the 
Geneva setup. It is asking a lot of the American people and the 
American producer, here, to have to go over to an international setup 
in Geneva and plead your case before a board consisting of, under the 
new setup of a 14-man board of which there will be 1 American. The 
full assembly would be about 34 foreigners to 1 American. That is 
the situation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before concluding, I want to express my great 
admiration and appreciation of the time you have taken, and the fine 
job you have been doing in conducting these subcommittee hearings. 
You have been able to get before the American public the facts con- 
cerning our trade policies and particularly as it affects the basic coal 
aeeainy that the American people have never before had made avail- 
able. 

Senator Neety. Congressman Bailey, I appreciate that. 

Representative Bamey. It is a job being well done. And: may I 
plead with 7 to make a clear-cut statement in your report that the 
only possible solution would be the imposition of quotas—the only 
possible solution of the difficulty facing the coal industry would be 
the imposition of import quotas. 
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Senator Neety. Congressman Bailey, the chairman has no intention 
of prejudging this case, but in December, 2 years ago, he made a 
statement in a ~~ in Chicago in which he said that the time had 
passed when you could control this flood of residual oil by tariff: that 
it would have to be done by an imposition of quotas. And the Chair 
still feels that way about it. 

Representative Battery. Now, one other thought, Mr. Chairman, 
before I conclude. 

I overlooked one particular point here in this summarization. Back 
in 1954, there was an amendment offered by Senator Symington 
requiring the withdrawal of concessions or limitations of imports 
when they threaten impairment of the domestic production of products 
or maintenance of a skilled labor force found essential to the national 
security. 

That amendment, if placed in the organic law, would be just the 
vehicle that the coal industry needed ; because they could readily prove 
that that is an industry that is essential to national defense. 

At the present time the coal industry is not in a position to go into 
a hearing before the Tariff Commission, but if that amendment is 
placed in there, then the way will be cleared for the presentation of 
the coal industry’s case on its merits before the Tariff Commission. 

Senator Nrety. Congressman, in the opinion of the Chair, you and 
all the other members of the West Virginia delegation in the House 
of Representatives will be reasonably well satisfied with the report 
that this committee makes so far as the chairman’s vote is concerned, 
at least. 

Representative Barter. I am sure the good Senator has a way of sort 
of lining the boys up, there, at least for a majority vote on it. It is 
essential that the American people be told these things in no uncertain 
terms. 

Senator Neety. The assistance that you and all the other Congress- 
men from West Virginia have given in the conducting of these hear- 
ings, and the contributions that you and Congressman Staggers and 
Congressman Mollohan and Congressman Burnside have made are 
deeply appreciated. You have all made significant contributions. 
And I am sure that not only the members of the subcommittee but the 
committee as a whole will later approve what you have said and done. 

Thank you very much. 

And if you have ever read what Edward Gibbon said on the night 
he completed his 20-year task of writing the history of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, you will understand just how the 
chairman feels in saying “goodby” to this hearing now, with which 
he has been living for many, many weeks, and ending this happy asso- 
ciation he has had with you witnesses and those who have worked 
with him so industriously and so faithfully in the performance of these 
duties. 

Thank you very much. 

The hearings are now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Untrep Srares SENaTE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor anp Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room P-38, 
the Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Neely and Bender. 

Present also: Stewart McClure, staff director of the committee; 
John S. Forsythe, counsel to the committee; Roy E. James, minority 
staff director; Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member; and 
Frank V. Cantwell, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Nrge.ty. The subcommitee will now be in order. 

Mr. Taft, we welcome you to the hearing, and we will be glad to 
have you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. TAFT, PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE FOR A 
NATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


Mr. Tarr. I have prepared a statement, Senator, which I will read, 
if Imay. I havea few exhibits to add to it. 

The Committee for a National Trade Policy is a committee of 
American. businessmen, almost 1,000 in number. Our chairman 
is John S. Coleman; president of the Burroughs Corp. We are sub- 
mitting to the committee a list of our directors and the fields of busi- 
ness represented by our membership. We are also SanE a list 
of the members of our advisory board, who represent the leading 
business, farm, labor, and civic organizations of the United States. 

We call attention particularly in our pamphlet, Recommendations 
for United States Policy on World eae which we are submitting, 
to pages 22-29, which contain a detailed discussion of a recommenda- 
tion to the Randall Commission, made by our committee, for a pro- 
gram of assistance to enterprises, communities, and employees in 
adjusting to changes occasioned by reductions in import restrictions. 
It is the firm conviction of our committee—and I think I should 
stop to say that this program was not just adopted by staff people but 
by a meeting of our members after it had been circulated widely to 
them, and a representative group of them came together to discuss it 
before it was actually presented to the Randall Commission. It is 
the firm conviction of our committee that a policy of gradual and 
reciprocal reduction of import restrictions, and the consequent ex- 
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pansion of world trade, is in the best interests of every sector of our 
economy. At the same time, we recognize the fact that such a policy 
may result in temporary dislocations of production and employment. 
Our recommendation to the Randall Commisssion is designed to facili- 
tate adjustment when such dislocations result. We would ask that the 
text of pages 22-29 be inserted in the record. 

Senator Nre.y. That is so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE PoLicy 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John S. Coleman, chairman; president, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

William L. Batt, secretary ; Philadelphia, Pa. 

George L. Bell, management consultant, Washington, D. C. 

Harry A. Bullis, vice chairman; chairman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John F. Fennelly, Glore Forgan & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Edward Littlejohn, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, the Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

John J. McCloy, chairman, the Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y. 

John A. McCone, president, Joshua Hendy Corp., San Marina, Calif. 

Charles H. Percy, vice chairman; president, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Il. 

B. E Richmond, general manager, Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Morris S. Rosenthal, New York, N. Y. 

James S. Schramm, executive vice chairman; executive vice president, J. S. 
Schramm Co., Burlington, Iowa 

Russell G. Smith, executive vice president, Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ralph I. Straus, vice chairman and treasurer; director, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles P. Taft, president; Headley, Sibbald & Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Brayton Wi'bur, president, Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Committee for a National Trade Policy is the spokesman for almost 1,000 
individual and business supporters, actively working to advance a more liberal 
trade policy for the United States. 

Just as the committee’s board of advisers is broadly representative of this 
country’s civic, military, commercial, labor, and farm organizations, so, too, do 
its directors and supporters represent a realistic cross section of the national 
interest. 

Its personal supporters include leaders in every area of community, educa- 
tional, and professional interest. 

Its business supporters are drawn from such a broad sweep of this country’s 
retailing, wholesaling, and manufacturing business that it can be truly said 
that they represent, with a few omissions, American business. In even the 
broadest of industry breakdowns—without consideration of specialized fields 
within a classification which might themselves be termed industries—business 
supporters of the committee cover more than 100 different American industries, 
whose trade interests are as varied as the products they make and sell, and the 
markets they enter. 

Even a casual glance at the partial list of industries represented by business 
supporters of the committee gives clear evidence that the weight of American 
business opinion is decidedly in favor of a more liberal trade policy. 
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A PARTIAL INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION OF COMMITTEE SUPPORTERS 


Advertising 
Agricultural equipment 
Air conditioning 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Airlines 
Architecture 
Attorneys 
Automobile manufacturing 
Automotive parts 
Baking 
Banks 
Beverages 
Brewers 
brokers 
Broadeasting and recording 
Building materials 
Cameras 
Canning 
Carbons and carbides 
Carpets 
Cement and concrete 
Certified public accountants 
Chemicals 
Clothing 
Coal 
Confectionery 
Construction 
Containers : 

Metal 

Paper 
Cordage 
Cosmetics 
Cotton 
Dairy 
Department stores 
Detergents and soap 
Distillers 
Drugs: 

Retail 

Wholesale 
ry-Goods chains 
Earth-moving equipment 
Electrical : 

Appliances 

Instruments 
Electronics 
Engineering: 

Chemical 
Structural 

Sanitary 
Fertilizer 
Finance companies 
Flour milling 
lurniture: 

Metal 

Wood 
Glass 
Greeting cards 


Grocery : 
Manufacturing 
Wholesaling 

Hand tools 

Hotels 

Import-export 

Insurances 

Investment banking 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machine tools 

Machinery: 

Light 
Heavy 

Marine: 

Insurance 
Brokers 
Shipping 

Matches 

Meatpacking 

Medical equipment 

Metals: 

Ferrous 
Nonferrous 

Mining 

Motion pictures 

Novelties 

Office : 

Equipment 
Machines 

Oil 

Optical 

Paint 

Paper 

Pens 

Pharmaceutical 

Plastics 

Plumbing 

Printing inks 

Printing presses and type 

Public relations 

Public utilities 

Publishing: 

Books 
Magazines 
Newspapers 

Radio and television manufacturing 

Railroads 

Railroad manufacturing 

Rubber 

Salt 

Specialty shops 

Shipbuilding 

Shipping 

Shoes 

Tobacco 

Valves 
Vending machinery 
Watches 


Even with this breakdown, many of the committee's business supporters would 


still have to be listed as miscellaneous. 
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BOARD OF ADVISERS 


Herbert F. Boettler, president, Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

Richard L. Bowditch, chairman of the board, C. H. Sprague & Son Co., Boston, 

Mass. 

E. Lamar Buckner, president, United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, 

Okla. 

Dean Meribeth Cameron, American Association of University, South Hadley, 

Mass. 
©. Emanuel Carlson, director, Baptist Joint Commission on Public Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, president, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Washington, D. C. 

William L. Clayton, Houston, Tex. 

Howard 8. Cullman, chairman, the Port of New York Authority, New York, N. Y. 
S$. A. Dodge, president, Lions International, Detroit, Mich. 

Dain J. Domich, Sacramento, Calif. 

Mrs. Irving Engel, president, National Council of Jewish Women, Inc,, New 

York, N. Y. 

W. J. Gilstrap, vice president and manager, foreign department, Wells Fargo 

Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph C. Grew, Washington, D. C, 
Cordell Hull, Washington, D, C. 
Miss Helen G. Irwin, National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 

Clubs, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Allan B. Kline, past president, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, D1. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president, Cooperative League of the United States Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Stuart F. Louchheim, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Lyon, executive secretary, Railway Labor Executives’ Association, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Edith W. Macy, president, YWCA national board, New York, N. Y. 

Henry J. Mahady, Latrobe, Pa. | 

George Meany, president, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Donald M. Miller, president, National Council of American Importers, New York, 
N. ¥. 

Herschel D. Newsom, master, the National Grange, Washington, D. C. 

James G. Patton, president, National Farmers Union, Denver, Colo. 

Everett D. Reese, president, Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio. 

Walter Reuther, president, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 

D. C. 

Wayne E. Richards, Arkansas City, Kans. 

H. Christian Sonne, chairman, National Planning Association, Washington, D. C. 
Michael Straight, American Veterans Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Walter White, secretary, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 

People, New York, N. Y. 

Rufus Wilson, national commander, AMVETS, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. James Wyker, president, United Church Women, Columbia, Mo, 

9. Assistance should be provided to enterprises, communities, and employees 
affected by reductions in import restrictions where it is needed to help them 
adjust to dislocations, Such assistance should be provided so far as possible 
through or in cooperation with local and State agencies. 

In contrast to proposals for a straight indemnification against injury, the 
committee’s proposal places emphasis on forms of assistance that will promote 
a more economic and efficient use of resources and that will permit the avoidance 
of injury where possible. 

The committee believes that the real economic cost to the country involved 
in any dislocations caused by gradual reduction of trade restrictions will be 
less than the costs of continuing protection at present levels. It also believes 
that the costs of any assistance required in adjusting to such dislocations wil! 
be more than compensated for by saving in Government expenditures and in- 
creased revenues that will result from the favorable effects of a higher level of 
United States foreign trade. 

Trade restrictions are a form of concealed subsidy. Furthermore, they tend 
to be a permanent subsidy, and in many, if not most cases, trade restrictions 
serve to protect production that cannot compete because it is inefficient or 
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uneconomic. “Lhe committee, therefore, prefers a program of assistance which 
is temporary in character and limited in cost. Such a program has the advantage 
ef shifting resources to more economic uses and, at the same time, permitting 
an expansion of international trade. 


(A) EXTENT OF DISLOCATION 


The extent of the dislocation which would accompany even the total elimi- 
nation of tariffs has often been exaggerated. It would depend not only upon the 
timing and amount of the reductions, but also upon the level and direction of 
economie activity during the period of reduction. While no exact estimate can 
be made, it is possible to make an outside estimate of the order of magnitude of 
the gross job displacement. According to the most careful available estimate, 
the increase in imports that would result from a complete abolition of tariffs and 
quotas—a course not advocated by the committee—might be as little as 1.2 billion 
dollars or as much as $2.6 billion. These figures rest on the assumption that the 
absence of barriers is assured for only 5 years. If we suppose that the domestic 
sales of products which compete with imports decline by an amount equal to 
this estimated increase of imports, we will be able to measure the maximum 
direct adverse effects on employment of trade barrier reductions. 

In the year 1952, the gross value added per man in the private employment 
ior the national economy as a whole averaged $5,593. If this average figure of 
$5,593 is applied to the domestic products affected by increased foreign compe- 
Liiva, Uke $1.2 to $2.6 billion of estimated sales of imported goods are equivalent 
to the production of between 215,000 and 465,000 workers. This is only between 
one-third and two-thirds of 1 percent of our total 1952 labor force and it would 
be spread over the period during which imports rose. 

We believe this range of figures not only indicates the maximum direct adverse 
effects on employment of a total elimination of tariffs and quotas for a temporary 
period, but can be regarded as a generously estimated maximum for the direct 
adverse effects of a more permanent but only partial reduction of all import 
barriers, as proposed by the committee. 

Moreover, the committee’s proposal envisages gradual reductions, not a cut 
in restrictions across the board or in one step. If trade restrictions were reduced 
progressively over a 5-year period, the range of the estimate of maximum direct 
udverse effects on employment amounts, on an annual basis, to between 43,000 
and 93,000 workers. 

It is necessary to remember that this set of maximum estimates leaves out of 
account the offsetting favorable effects of a liberalization of trade restrictions 
and therefore greatly exaggerates the net effects upon employment. These esti- 
mates do not take into account any expansion of the total market for the affected 
product, although increased imports would tend, in the case of many products, 
to bring lower prices and a larger market. Furthermore, they do not take into 
account any expansion of employment opportunities that would result from an 
increase in United States exports as a consequence of increased earnings of 
dollars by other countries, or from a decrease of taxes consequent upon a reduc 
tion of foreign-aid programs. These and other indirect consequences of a reduc- 
tion in United States import restrictions would necessarily limit the net adverse 
effects on job opportunities to a number much smaller than those indicated as « 
inaximum, , 


(B) VITALITY OF THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Those who strongly emphasize the adverse effect on employment which would 
result from liberalization of our trade policy greatly underestimate the vitality of 
vur economy. The American economy successfully meets every year a much 
larger problem than is involved in finding jobs for workers who would be ad 
\ersely affected by increased imports. American business and labor are accus 
\umed to met dislocations every day because we have a dynamic economy. The 
American market is constantly shifting in response to changes in consumers’ 
laste, the movement of population, the development or employment of new ma- 
terials, and the exhaustion of raw material sources. American industry time 
and time again has demonstrated its resourcefulness and ability to adapt to such 
changes. Each year our production must expand enough to provide employ- 
ment for the equivalent of at least 1.9 million workers. Of this number, at 


i According to figures in the Survey of Current Business for July 1953, private employ- 


ment in 1952 was 56.7 million and gross value added in private employment was $317.1 
illion, which averages out to $5,593 per man in private employment. 
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least 1.2 are workers made available by the annual increase in our productivity 
while 700,000 are net additions to the labor force. Even the maximum range 
of annual gross job displacement over 5 years would represent only a 2 to § 
percent addition to the expansion normally required. As we have already indi- 
cated, the net adverse effect would be far smaller. 


(C) EXPERIENCE IN ADJUSTING TO LOCAL ECONOMIC DISLOCATION 


If an enterprise or industry affected by increased imports is located in a large 
urban area where there are alternative job opportunities the problem of ad. 
justment should be relatively simple. In such a case, the adjustment of produc. 
tion for even a moderately large enterprise, while difficult for the management 
and owners, should create no serious problems for the employees or the com- 
munity. Where, however, the enterprise is the dominant factor in the economy 
of a small community, a substantial readjustment of production may create a 
problem for the employees and community as well as for the management and 
owners. 

We have had valuable experience in this country in dealing with the problems 
of dislocation resulting from shifts of population and production. Forty-one 
of our States have established economic development commissions or similar 
bodies which are equipped to assist in easing the adverse effect of economic dis- 
location. The activities of the Michigan Economic Development Commission 
in the case of Iron Mountain provide a good example of this type of action. 

Iron Mountain is a community of 10,000 located in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. It was originally established in the latter part of the 19th century 
as a mining town in connection with the exploitation of iron ore deposits. In 
the first 40 years of the community's existence the principal economic activities 
were mining and logging. As the ore deposits were depleted and the mines 
were gradually shut down, the community found itself almost wholly dependent 
upon a Ford Motor Co. plant, which employed at one time as many as 7,500 
workers to manufacture wooden automobile bodies. Beginning in the latter 
forties’, however, there was a change in the preferences of the public. Metal 
came more and more to supplant wood in station wagon construction. Employ- 
ment began to decline, and in 1951 the plant was closed. The 1,200 men employed 
at that time were thrown out of work, leaving the community in a critical 
economic position. 

In the past 2 years the combined efforts of the State development commis- 
sion and local businessmen have brought the community three new industries. 
Within the next year, local payrolls of these three industries are expected sub- 
stantially to exceed the single major payroll on which the community was 
long dependent. The community will, in fact, be stronger because it will have 
a more diversified economy. This adjustment was made without help from the 
Federal Government. 

The case of Iron Mountain has been described to indicate the extent to which 
problems of dislocation can be handled by State and local authorities without 
the need for intervention by the Federal Government or for Federal financial 
assistance. The committee recognizes, however, that in some cases Federal 
intervention and assistance may be necessary. When necessary it should be 
provided, and a Federal agency should be designated to administer the program, 
through or in cooperation with public and private State or local agencies. 


(D) SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


(1) Assistance to enterprises 


There is much to be gained by being generous in providing assistance which 
would increase economic mobility and bring about a more economic use of re- 
sources, whether of managerial ability, materials or manpower. The initiative 
for proposing specific plans of adjustment, however, should be left to enter- 
prises which consider that they will be adversely affected by specific reductions 
of trade restrictions. 

Any enterprise should be permitted to submit an adjustment plan and be 
eligible for assistance if it receives a substantial portion—perhaps 20 percent— 
of its gross receipts from products that compete directly with goods on which 
import restrictions are to be reduced. The enterprise should be permitted to 
purpose a plan as soon as the reduction of applicable trade restrictions has 
been announced ; it should not be required to wait until it has incurred actual 
injury. On the other hand, it should not be eligible for assistance unless its 
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own plan is submitted within 2 years after the effective date of the reduction 
in the applicable trade restriction and unless the plan can be carried out within 
3 years from the time of approval. 

A plan might provide for the modernization of plant and production facilities 
in order to reduce costs, for the movement of production to more favorable 
producing areas, for the development and production of new or modified prod- 
ucts, or for a combination of these and other solutions. 

When assistance, whether financial or other, is not available from other 
sources, it should be made available to permit the enterprise to carry out a 
feasible plan of adjustment. This assistance might take several forms. The 
Federal Government might make loans to enterprises, directly or through local 
agencies, for a part of the cost, at low rates of interest and for a sufficiently 
long term to permit easy amortization. Accelerated depreciation might be pro- 
vided under the Federal tax laws similar to that provided for the construction 
of defense facilities. Procedures now exist for channeling defense orders into 
areas where unemployment is present, and might be adapted to plants undergoing 
adjustment. 

To be eligible for assistance, an enterprise should submit a concrete plan which 
is found to be feasible by the designated Federal agency, and such plan should 
have the approval of the State development commission, or comparable agency, 
of the State in which the enterprise is located or the State to which it proposes 
to move. 

In addition to assistance which may be provided pursuant to a plan of adjust- 
ment, the committee recommends that, by amendment of the tax laws, more 
generous “carry-back” provisions be made applicable to enterprises affected by 
a reduction of trade restrictions. It is proposed that an enterprise which pro- 
duces items competing with those on which a trade restriction is reduced be 
permitted, for a period of 5 years after the effective date of such restriction, to 
“carry back” operating or liquidating losses for a period of 5 years prior to the 
year in which the loss was suffered, provided that the enterprise demonstrates 
that the losses are a result of increased imports of competing products. 


(2) Assistance to employees 


As a condition of approval, a plan of adjustment for an enterprise should con- 
tain reasonable provisions for protecting the interests of its employees. To 
the extent possible, the applicant enterprise should undertake as a part of the 
plan to provide for retraining of workers to adapt them to any new types of 
production that may be contemplated. Where the plan proposes a diminution in 
the number of employees, the enterprise should give workers an adequate period 
of notice so as to permit them to find new employment. 

The Federal Government should assist those employees for whom continued 
employment is not provided under a plan of adjustment. This assistance could 
take a variety of forms. The Federal Government could finance retraining, pref- 
erably through State or local agencies. It might extend the applicable period 
of unemployment insurance benefits for such workers up to perhaps 9) days 
beyond the normal period. In the case of older workers, the date of eligibility 
for old age and survivors insurance could be accelerated. Where affected 
employees cannot find jobs locally, the Federal Government could lend them 
money, at low rates of interest, to facilitate movement to other localities. If 
employees of an enterprise are not adequately provided for under a plan of 
adjustment, they should be eligible for assistance if they have been engaged for 
a reasonable period—perhaps 1 year—in employment which has been adversely 
affected by the reduction of import restrictions. 


(3) Assistance to communities 


Where an affected enterprise or industry is the principal economic support of 
a community, assistance should be provided for the protection of that community, 
where local and State facilities are inadequate. To the extent that the needed 
assistance is financial in character, it should be provided through State and local 
agencies on the basis of matching funds. The Federal Government might also 
facilitate the work of State economic development commissions by establishing a 
central clearing house to provide information regarding the industrial advantages 
offered by various distressed communities, and to provide State and local agencies 
with information as to the success of various techniques for achieving diversi- 
fication. 

Mention should also be made of the development credit corporations which have 
been created in the New England States. The banks and insurance companies in 
those areas have furnished capital, more or Jess in proportion to their own capital 
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and surplus, to these credit corporations, which in turn can then make loans 
available for warranted development risks beyond the amounts the individua! 
participants could advance. The existence of institutions of this sort makes jt 
possible to visualize utilizing them as instruments to increase diversification 
of employment opportunities even before trade restrictions have been reduced. 
Careful study needs to be given to the adequacy of credit resources available 
for the development of new industries, to directing publicly financed projects 
toward these communities when other conditions are suitable, and to such interin 
measures as the channeling of defense orders and Federal procurement. 


(4) Financing the assistance program 


It is impossible to estimate with precision the long run financial cost or the 
immediate cash outlays that would be required to carry out the program of as- 
sistance herein proposed. The long run cost would be less than the cash outlays, 
of course, because a large part of the assistance would take the form or repayable 
loans. Both would depend in part on the extent and phasing of trade liberaliza- 
tion actions and the general state of business activity. 

The Committee does not exclude the possible need for appropriations to finance 
assistance, but it believes that such a program could be financed partially, and 
perhaps entirely, from additional Government revenues directly related to the 
reduction of trade restrictions. There will also be savings in Government ex- 
penditures as a result of the relaxation or repeal of Buy American preferences, 
from reductions in foreign aid made possible by increased imports, and from 
reductions in farm-price-support operations made possible by increased exports 
vf agricultural products. 


Customs revenues can be expected to increase for a number of reasons. Where 
nontariff restrictions, such as quotas and Buy American preferences, are reduced 
and tariff rates remain unchanged, customs revenues must rise. Customs 
revenues will rise also in cases where tariff duties are reduced, but the market 
for the imported product increases to a greater degree. Other factors will also 
enhance the possibility of greater revenues; for example, the growth of dutiable 
imports that tends to accompany the normal growth of the economy. 

Where the reduction of a trade restriction does not increase imports sufficiently 
to produce additional revenue, it is unlikely that much adjustment assistance 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Tarr. It will be clear to the subcommittee that our committee 
and its advisers are just as concerned as anyone about unemployment, 
the suffering of people, and the damage to the economy which it 
causes. From my personal experience I know what almost irreparable 
harm is done to families and whole communities by unemployment, 
and { believe everything possible should be done to prevent it. I was 
myself general chairman of the Cincinnati Community Chest in 1934, 
which was, of course, in some ways the height of the depression. 

Senator Nrety. Pardon me. Did you not deliver a nationwide 
address as the chairman of that committee ? 

Mr. Tarr. No, sir. I go on to say in my statement that I was 
chairman of the National Community Mobilization for Human Needs 
from 1937 to 1939, succeeding Mr. Newton D. Baker. This is the 
national community chest organization, as it was then called, and I 
did make 3 nationwide addresses during those 3 years. 

Senator Nrery. I heard one of those addresses, I am sure. 

Mr. Tarr. They were generally short, with usually an introduction 
by the President of the United States. 

In the Cincinnati City Council I was chairman of the public wel- 
fare committee in 1938, at the height of the recession, and was forced 
to open a personal office, run by my daughter, to handle complaints 
about the city welfare operation. I know what relief means ta 
people. 

But my experience, and that of my associates, which is not dis- 
similar as a group from my own, leads us to understand that the prob- 
lem of unemployment is not solved by easy answers which seek scane- 
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goats in the form of the “foreigner,” the “cruel employer,” or the 
“arrogant labor leader.” Any solution, to be effective, depends, in the 
first instance, on a calm and complete analysis of all the facts. 

Such an analysis and understanding is particularly important on 
the subject of the relationship of our international trade policy to 
domestic employment. There are authoritative sources of informa- 
tion available. The staff of the Randall Commission found, on the 
basis of detailed analyses by the Departments of Agriculture, Treas- 
ury, Commerce, and Labor, that 414 million jobs depend on foreign 
trade, 3 million on exports, and 114 million in the transportation, dis- 
tribution, and first processing of imports. They also estimated that 
the number of ‘obs ikety to be adversely affected, if import restric- 
tions were removed, would lie between a minimum of 96,240 and a 
maximum of 202,650. That is on an annual basis, I should add. 

In the face of these informed and authoritative estimates, there has 
been a concerted effort to distort the truth and to create fears. A 
prime example of this effort is a printed postcard widely used to bom- 
bard Congressmen, which reads as follows: 


Please: Your comments * 


Since the changeover from many past years can now be made, should we hence- 
forth conduct the foreign trade of the United States so as to (a) decrease Amer- 
ican jobs; or (b) increase them: 

Job balance, U. S. A.: 
American jobs lost, due to imports......................_ -- * 5, 800, 000 
American jobs won, due to exports__......._.__.__________- .... 72, 500, 000 


re a ra se wwennweteummumsnne~ ay eeepoee 
?Each American job supports 3 Americans. 


I may say that the card that I have in my hand, in the place of 
the blank, has the following: 
Mr. A. F. Merz, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
this beng addressed to the Committee for a National Trade Policy and 
being postmarked it Washington in March. It looks like March 13. 

I have seen an article by Martin Hayden of the Detroit News, pub- 
lished, I think, in the Washington Star on the 12th of April, in “hich 
he stated that he had telephoned to this gentleman named Metz, who 
asserted over the telephone that he had never seen or heard of the 
postcard. 

This postcard carries an outright lie in claiming 5,800,000 unem- 
ployed due to imports. The March 1955 Economic Indicators pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, showed a 
total of 3,383,000 unemployed. In fact, over the period of the recent 
so-called recession, say, from January 1, 1954 to January 1, 1955, 
United States exports increased while imports declined. Our foreign 
trade thus dwell cushion the decline in production and employment 
and the January 1955 Economic Report of the President to the Con- 
cress takes note of that fact. 

The causes of unemployment must, in general, be found elsewhere. 
How much, for example, has been due to frictional unemployment in 
i dynamic economy, due to changing jobs, illness, moving to other 
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areas, deserves to be investigated. How much is due to the influences 
of technological change is another area worthy of exploration. _ In this 
connection, I am submitting a copy of Mr. J. “A. Livingston’s Business 
Outlook column in the Washington Post, and I assume the Philadel. 
oo Bulletin and other newspapers, for March 6, 1955, and ask that it 

reprinted in the record if it has not already been included. It con- 
tains a chart—which may not be able to be reproduced. If not, the 
substance of the article is the main thing, anyhow. 

Senator Nreery. That will be printed in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, March 6, 1955] 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


By J. A. Livingston 


Output RIses, EMPLOYMENT Drips 


Call it technology, productivity, efficiency, automation, know-how, or anything 
you like. It’s here. Industrial production is up 5 percent from a year ago. 
But the number of workers in manufacturing establishments is down 4 percent. 
(See chart.) 

This. is American capitalism in fulfillment. This is the improvement that in- 
dustry has been striving for ever since the end of the war—increased output per 
worker through modern layout of plants, installation of new machinery, and a 
better trained work force. 

You can see how widespread it is—from lumber to metals to textiles—in this 
table, which shows year-to-year changes in production and employment : 


Percent change, January 1954 to 
January 1955 


Industry 


Production Employment 


een cc meaner a rt SD | | 
Lumber and wood products = 
Stone, clay, glass 


Electrical machinery 

Machinery (excluding electrical) 

Transportation equipment 2 

Textile products 

Paper and products 

Chemicals 

Oil and coal products 

Rubber products ; 
Leather and products__..__.__- Pet Mant Page aie whet 





1 December 1953 to December 1954. 
2 Auto, aircraft, railroad, and ship. 


This is a continuation—a reassertion—of the trend that was interrupted by 
the depression and the war. It is reassurance that our children will some day 
talk about the 40-hour week as we of this generation talk of the 10-hour day. 
6-day week—largely on the hearsay of fathers and grandfathers. That's the 
history of technological progress in the United States. But it isn’t always 
smooth. : 


CAMPAIGN ISSUE IN 1956 


At the moment, all looks well. Automobile production schedules for March are 
as torrid as for February. Employment will rise some more—especially in the 
outdoor industries, such as construction and railroad maintenance and, later on. 
farming. But if auto production slackens, either because of slow sale or a strike, 
unemployment will increase with the compounded force of technology behind it. 

In that case, the Democrats would have a ready-made campaign issue in 1956. 
That is foreshadowed by the vote in the House in favor of the $20 per person 
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tax reduction. For political reasons, the Democrats want credit for next year's 
tax cut—if one comes. But they also have an economic case. 

Leon Keyserling, chairman of President Truman’s Council of Economic Advis. 
ers, made it in supporting the tax cut. He argues that purchasing power must be 
increased to generate a greater demand for goods which, in turn, will create 
more jobs. Keyserling argues for an ever expanding, no-slack economy. 

In a recent report of an organization called the Conference on Economic 
Progress, in which he is a leading spirit, Keyserling declared: “The recent and 
widely publicized business upturn * * * has not yet given satisfactory signs of 
endurance.” The conference urges increased Federal outlays, reduced taxes, a 
boost in farm income, and an increase in the minimum wage. 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT COMES THROUGH 


The administration's position is that the recovery has fanned out from a broad 
base. Heavy machinery orders have picked up. For example, Gwilym Price, 
president of Westinghouse Electric, has announced that the company has booked 
as many orders for power generating equipment in the first 2 months of 1955 as 
in all of 1954. Machine tool orders spurted in January to the highest level since 
October 1953. And construction contract awards, heavy and residential, are well 
above a year ago. Businessmen are expressing confidence by investing. 

In the meantime, weekly earnings in manufacturing are $74, up from $71 a 
year ago—because of increases in hourly pay from $1.80 to $1.84, and in hours 
worked from 39.4 to 40.2. So, even though 4-percent fewer production workers 
are drawing pay than a year ago, those that are on payrolls are getting more. 

As a result, the accumulated penalties associated with technological progress 
have been light. But the penalties are latent. They worry union leaders. They 
are back of the United Auto Workers’ demand for a guaranteed annual wage. 
In a country such as ours, business has to keep expanding just for employment 
to stand still. The economic issue that separates the Democrats and Republicans 
is how much Government is required to keep business expanding. The Demo- 
crats prefer more. The Republicans, less. . 


And so long as unemployment is as low as it is, around 3,300,000, and produc- 
tion is still rising, the Republicans have the better case. 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. Livingston’s column shows that there have been 
general influences at work over the past year or so which have affected 
ree throughout the economy, not only in the coal and textile 
industries. 

Your committee has heard principally from coal witnesses. I would 
only point out that a small fraction, probably not over 7 percent, 
of coal unemployment is due to imports. Furthermore, it is abso- 
lutely clear that quotas on imports of oil, such as those proposed in 
the amendment to H. R. 1 offered by the chairman, would leave at 
least 90 percent of the coal industry’s problem unsolved, and, in fact, 
would probably aggravate it. Any such action would, in addition, 
cut off at once at least $170 million of United States exports to Vene- 
zuela, which come from 30 to 40 States, and would mean a loss of jobs 
for 30,000 American workers. 

The basis for that computation is to take approximately $5,500 
value added per American worker in manufacturing. There is a 
relevant figure in connection with agriculture, but in large part it is 
manufactured goods that go to Venezuela. 

The basis for these statements is quite simple and easily under- 
stood. In 1947 coal production reached its peak of about 671 million 
tons per year. This is the reason why I picked this particular year. 
Some question was raised, I understand, by some of the witnesses as 
to why this year was picked. It is simply because it is the peak of 
the coal production, even higher than during the war. In 1954 
production was down to 392 million tons. 

Current. predictions for 1955 are for about 425 million tons. Over 
half of this loss since 1947 has been to dieselization of railroad. One- 
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sixth of the loss is in exports, and of the additional loss in exports 
last year—because I am giving you 1953 figures—in shipments to 
Canada, a substantial part must be due to dieselization of Canadian 
railroads. And another sixth is in losses to natural gas and light 
domestic fuel oil in homes and other space heating. At least five 
sixths of the loss, therefore, has nothing to do with imports. 

The loss to heavy fuel oil, imported or domestic, in this same period, 
from the 1947 peak to the 1954 low, is not over one twenty-fifth of 
the total loss. Over this period, domestic refiners have reduced their 
wroduction of heavy fuel oil, and this has been replaced by imports. 

‘he effect on coal, which I have outlined above, must be studied in 
terms of the total increase in consumption of heavy fuel oil and not 
in terms of the changes in the supply from imports alone. It must 
also be studied from the effects on total United States coal produc 
tion and consumption first, and then on a regional breakdown basis, 
if desired. 

It should also be noted that in the field where coal particularly 
competes with heavy fuel oil, public utility steam plants, coal has 
captured the major share of the increase in fuel consumption in the 
7-year period. 

From 1947 through 1953, coal consumption by public utilities in- 
creased by 26.3 million tons, while consumption of heavy fuel oil 
increased, over the same period, by the equivalent of only 5.9 million 
tons of coal. In the first 10 months of 1954, consumption of heavy 
fuel oil by public utilities reporting to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion dropped 21.4 percent from the prior year, coal use increased 1 
percent, and natural gas increased 13.6 percent. 

I might say, because this statement was questioned after I testified 
in the House Ways and Means Committee, that in late February, I 
visited Stearns, Ky., which is in McCreary County, on the south border 
of Kentucky, and on Route 27 going south, about a hundred miles, 
I would say, west of Cumberland Gap. I was told by Mr. Stearns 
that the Georgia Power Co., which had been using heavy fuel oil, 
had gone back to coal, and that with the reduction in the Southern 
Railroad freight rates, strip miners in McCreary County were able 
to get the business of the TVA and of the Georgia Power Co. This 
was the basis for my statement in the Ways and Means Committee. 

Senator Neety. Do you know how far that point to which you refer 
is from Pikeville, Ky ? 

Mr. Tarr. Well, Pikeville, Senator, is almost on the border, on the 
Clinchfield; on the border of West Virginia. I can only place it by 
saying that it is about a hundred miles west of Cumberland Gap, 
Middlesboro. And I suppose Pikeville must be 60,70, or 80 miles west 
of Middlesboro, but a little bit northeast rather than due east. So I 
suppose this must be 150 miles west of Pikeville. 

Senator Neety. That question is asked because of the fact that 
within the last 2 weeks, I held a hearing in Pikeville. 

Mr. Tarr. I think Pikeville, Senator, would be in the area that 
produces coal that goes to east coast markets. 

Senator NeeLy. A number of witnesses testified that the unemploy- 
ment distress in that region is much worse than it was at any time 
between 1929 and 1933, and that they have never had anything like the 
unemployment distress at any time that they are having now. And 
there was similar testimony, by the way, over at Altoona, Pa. 
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Mr. Tarr. The problem in McCreary County seems to be that the 
deep mines cannot compete in serving the TVA, which is now 50 
percent coal rather than water power, but the strip mines can. And 
the United Mine Workers came over to the hearing which we held 
and protested against opening up any additional — mines, on the 
ground that they would not employ deep miners. They employed 
shovel operators and sweeper operators and common labor and truck 
drivers, rather than the old type of deep miners, who operate on the 
face of the coal with a machine. 

Senator Nrery. Do you mean, Mr. Taft, that in your opinion, the 
operation of TVA has something to do with the unemployment stress 
over at Pikeville, Ky. ? 

Mr. Tarr. That I would not know, Senator. I do know that the 
complaint of the deep miners was that the TVA was taking the low 
bid in buying coal, and the cheapest coal in general, for their pur- 
poses, was produced by strip mines in Tennessee and Kentucky, as far 
as this Southern Railroad line was concerned, and was making it ex- 
tremely difficult for the deep miners to compete. 

Senator Nrery. Well, there was no mention of the fact by any 
witness that appeared over there that TVA has had anything to do 
with the unemployment in the coal fields. 

Mr. Tarr. You must remember that I am talking about the route 
of the Southern Railroad. 

Senator Nrety. Yes. 

Mr. Tarr. And when you get over to Pikeville, you are on the 
Clinchfield, and that hitches up with the C. & O. and goes east and 
west, whereas the Southern goes north and south. And you would 
have to be, therefore, on either the L. &. N. or the Southern in order 
to be involved in most of the purchases by the TVA. 

There was serious complaint about their taking the lowest bid; 
and, of course, there was objection to the minimum wage from some 
of the employers also at that time. 

To return to my statement: The committee is no doubt familiar 
with the Report on the Domestic Consumption of Fuels prepared in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics (September 3, 1954) from which much of my data is taken. This 
report points up very clearly that imported oil is not responsible for 
coal’s difficulties and that a curtailment of imports of heavy fuel oil 
would not help the coal industry, nor would it be in the national 
defense interests of the United States. 

This is a point, I may add, on which you will have to question the 
gentlemen who wrote the report. I have that report here, and if it is 
not in the record, it seems to me that it perhaps should be included. 

Senator Neery. It may be included. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


REPORT ON THE DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF FUELS, BY PETROLEUM LoarIstics Drvt- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SuPPLY AND Logtstics) 


GENERAL 


Residual fuel oil is a heavy viscous residue that remains after the lighter, 
more volatile products, such as gasoline, kerosene, and distallate heating oils, 
have been refined from a barrel of crude oil. Since it is generally more eco- 
nomically profitable to produce other petroleum products than residual fuel. 
the domestic refining industry has installed thermal cracking, catalytic cracking, 
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coking and other types of units to increase the yield of the lighter and more 
profitable products and decrease the yield of residual fuel oil. The principal 
use of residual fuel oil is in heavy powerplants. The users include public utili- 
ties, ships, mines, smelters, manufacturing industries and railroads. It is not 
suitable for use in private home heating although it is used by industrial estab- 
lishments, apartments and other multiple-unit housing. 
Residual fuel oil 

The total United States production and demand for residual fuel oil has 
remained practically constant for the past 3 years, with the demand for 1958 
being 1.6 million barrels per day. Imports of residual fuel oil averaged 352, 
barrels per day in 1952 and 373,000 barrels per day in 1953 for an increase of 
21,000 barrels per day. The total imports of residual fuel oil for 1953 were about 
23 percent of the total demand, and equivalent to 33 million tons of coal, or about 
8 percent of the total bituminous coal demand. 


Coal 


The domestic production of bituminous coal was 467 million tons in 1952, It 
decreased to 453 million tons in 1953 and to a rate of 365 million tons per year 
for the first 6 months of 1954. This 1953 decreased coal use over 1952 was due 
to reduced demand for foreign vessel bunkering, railroads, home fuel consump- 
tion, and for export. The demand during this period remained roughly constant 
for American bunkering, steel industry, cement mills, and increased for electric 
power utilities. 


Natural gas 
Domestic natural gas consumption in the United States increased to 8,1 trillion 


cubie feet in 1953, or about 7 percent over 1952. This demand is expected to 
continue to increase, but possibly at a somewhat slower rate. The consumption 
of natural gas increased in 1953 over 1952 for each domestic end use for which 
data are available, except for the manufacture of carbon black. 


POTENTIAL AREAS FOR REDUCING CONSUMPTION OF RESIDUAL FUEL OI 


Due to the continued shift to diesel-powered locomotives, the use of coal in 
1953, by the railroads, dropped from 38 million tons in 1952 to 27.7 million tons, 
or a decrease of about 10.3 million tons, or 27 percent. During this same period 
the railroads’ use of residual fuel oil decreased from 109 thousand barrels per 
day to 78,000 barrels per day for a decrease of 31,000 barrels per day, or about 
28 percent. Due to the expenditures involved in this dieselization program and 
the resulting efficiency in operation, no peacetime increased use of coal by the 
railroads is anticipated; in fact, it is reasonable to assume that economics will 
dictate further dieselization that will result in additional reductions in the con- 
sumption of both coal and residual fuel oil by the railroads. In a national emer- 
gency, the railroads can increase their consumption of coal by using their re- 
maining coal-burning locomotives to the maximum extent possible. 


Bunkers 


Imports of residual fuel oil in 1953 averaged 374,000 barrels per day and, of 
this quantity, 77,000 barrels per day was imported in bond and used to bunker 
ships operating in foreign trade. During this same period a total of 187,000 
barrels per day of residual fuel oil was used as bunkers for American and for- 
eign vessels in foreign trade. There was also used an additional 126,000 barrels 
per day of residual fuel oil as bunkers for lake, river, and coastwise vessels for 
a total of 313,000 barrels per day of residual fuel oil used to bunker vessels, or 
about 20 percent of the total 1953 domestic demand. In 1953 the use of coal 
for bunkers was 611,000 tons, or a decrease of 112,000 tons from the 1952 con- 
sumption of 723,000 tons. All military and most all merchant ships now use for 
fuel either residual fuel oil or diesel fuel. There is little or no prospect that 


any of these vessels will ever return to the use of coal under peacetime condi- 
tions. 


Electric utilities 

The electric utilities have continued to increase their requirements for coal, 
residual fuel oil, and natural gas for the past several years. The use of bitu- 
minous coal for this purpose in 1953 was 112.2 million tons, or 9 million tons over 


1952. During this same period the use of residual fuel oil for this purpose in- 
creased to 214,500 barrels ner dav. or an increase of 45.700 barrels per day. This 
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increase of residual fuel oil is equivalent to 4 million tons per year of bituminous 
coal. One of the largest and most rapidly growing potential markets for coal 
is the generation of electricity. Many of the plants completed since World War 
II, or now being built, are designed to use more than one fuel, and a considerable 
number of these can burn coal as a primary or secondary source of energy, 
Based upon a survey of “Steam Electric Plant Fuel Consumption and Costs, 
1953,” prepared by the National Coal Association, nearly 100,000 barrels per day 
of residual fuel oil is being consumed in PAD district I (the East coast), in 
plants equipped to burn coal. If this total volume were converted, it would 
increase the coal consumption by about 8.8 million tons per year, or an increase 
of slightly over 2 percent in the coal consumption in the United States. The 
survey showed that there could be no conversions of any consequence in the 
remaining areas of the United States. Since the fuel actually used is generally 
dictated by economics, it appears that the electric utilities provide a substantial 
potential market for coal. 


Steel industry 


In 1953 the steel industry consumed 156,000 barrels per day of residual fuel 
oil, or approximately 10,000 barrels per day more than in 1952. This increase 
is equivalent to about 900,000 tons of bituminous coal per year. During this 
same period the consumption of coal increased from 104.4 million tons to 1188 
million tons per year, or an increase of 14.2 million tons, The potential conver- 


sions from the use of residual fuel oil to coal in the steel industry appear to be 
limited. 


Government 


Purchases of residual fuel oil by the principal Federal agencies in fiscal year 
1954 were 169,700 barrels per day, or 25.9 thousand barrels per day less than 
the fiscal year 1953 purchases. The purchases of residual fuel oil in the United 
States, or the total less the Department of Defense overseas purchases, were 
86,700 barrels per day and equivalent to 7.6 million tons of bituminous coal for 
the year. The military services generally follow in peacetime a policy of con- 
suming in heat and power installations the fuel most economically feasible. In 
cases of new construction or major overhaul, the larger plants are generally 
equipped to burn more than one fuel. Currently, the military departments and 
other Federal agencies are generally following these two principles. It is very 
doubtful that any significant reduction in the current consumption of residual 
fuel oil by the principal Federal agencies could be economically effected. 


Other 


The balance of the residual fuel oil is consumed by a variety of factories, public 
buildings, apartment houses, and as oil company fuel. Conversions of these, under 
peacetime conditons, are Imited since most installations have neither the burn- 
ing equipment to burn coal nor the storage space for coal storage bins. In 
peacetime, economics will generaly dictate the feasibility of such conversions. 


Summary 


It appears that the conversions to residual fuel oil from coal are generally 
due to economics, convenience, ease of handling, and an uninterrupted source 
of supply. The electric powerplants provide a substantial potential source for 
conversions from residual fuel oil to coal and, to a lesser extent, in other indus- 
tries; however, under peacetime conditions, such conversions will apparently be 
dictated by economics, 


IMPORTANCE OF PETROLEUM IMPORTS 


In 1953 the United States imported from Venezuela 438,000 barrels per day 
of crude oil and petroleum products valued at $361 million. These petroleum 
imports included 113,000 barrels per day of residual fuel oil. The United States 
also imported other items valued at $79 million, for a total of $440 million. In 
1953 the United States exported to Venezuela $511 million worth of all items, 
making the United States a net exported to Venezuela of $71 million. During 
this same period, the United States also imported $156 million of petroleum 
products, including 234,000 barrels per day of residual fuel oil from the Nether- 
lands West Indies. Based upon information available, all crude refined in the 
Netherlands West Indies is imported from Venezuela : thus any reduction in 
imports to the United States of residual fuel oil from Venezuela or the Nether- 
lands West Indies would result in decreasing the value of Venezuela's petroleum 
exports. It appears particularly desirable for the United States to continue to 
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import residual fuel oil in quantities consistent with our east coast demands 
to enable the United States to maintain a supplementary source of petroleum 
in peace or war and to allow Venezuela to continue to buy products produced in 
the United States. 

EfFICIENCY OF FOREIGN REFINING 


Foreign refining capacity has been designed and built to utilize available crudes 
and to produce the required quantity and quality of petroleum preducts to 
satisfy their markets. The procedure of increasing the efficiency of a refinery is 
commonly referred to as taking such steps as are necessary to obtain from 
a plant an increased yield of the lighter products, such as motor gasoline, dis- 
tillates, and others, with lower yields of residual Tuel oil. A misconception may 
exist concerning the bulk of the Caribbean refining capacity. A large portion 
of the units have been completed within the past few years and additional 
capacity of the latest design is under construction. These plants produce a high 
percentage of residual fuel oil and a lower yield of light products, such as motor 
gasoline, because of the relative market demand for these products. These plants 
are equipped, however, to reduce substantially their percentage yield of residual 
fuel oil when their market demand dictates. Such a change, under present market 
conditions, is not economically feasible. Such flexibility, however, generally pre- 
cludes the practice of overproducing and dumping of residual fuel oil or other 
petroleum preducts on the market, 


EXCESSIVE NATURAL GAS COMPETITION 


The domestic use of natural gas increased about 6 percent in 1953 over 1952, 
with this increase distributed generally throughout the end-users, except for 
carbon black, which showed a small decrease. The underground storage of 
natural gas at the end of 1953 was 1.7 trillion cubic feet, or about 21 percent of 
the total marketed during the year. This underground capacity has increased 
substantially in recent years and further expansion is anticipated. This under- 
ground storage is filled in the summer for use during colder months. If this 
expansion of underground natural-gas storage is continued, it will be only a few 
years, at the most, until the total year-around demand will be sufficient to require 
near continuous maximum throughput of present gas transmission lines, and there 
will be little or no natural gas available for dumping. 


EFFECT OF STOPPING FOREIGN IMPORTS OF RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


If all foreign imports of residual fuel oil had been stopped as January 1, 

1954, the available stocks on hand in PAD district I (the east coast) would have 
met the demand for that area for 614 days. If refinery operations and imports 
from PAD district III (the gulf coast) had continued at the same rate and 
foreign imports had been discontinued, district I would be short of residual fuel 
oil in about 12 days. . Approximately 8 days would be required for a tanker to 
pick up additional residual fuel oil in the gulf coast area and deliver it to the 
New York area. 


Effect on price 


A residual fuel oil shortage, brought about by eliminating foreign imports, 
would be followed by substantial price increases on residual fuel oil and prob- 
ably on other petroleum products. The immediate net result would be an in- 
crease in fuel costs to the consumer. 


Added source of supply 


An additional supply of residual fuel oil from domestic sources eventually 
would be available by the refiners running more crude oil. With tanker rates 
now at United States Maritime Commission shipping rate, minus 58 percent, 
foreign crude oils are competitive in many cases on the United States east and 
wests coasts with domestic and Canadian crude oil. Foreign crudes are, there- 
fore, available to supplement domestic crude oil production should a shortage 
develop. However, running added crude to increase production of residual 
fuel oil would produce a surplus of iight products for which there is a livitted 
or no demand. A complete revision of PAD districts I, II, and III retining 
balances would be required. Many plants, in shifting their product balances to 
meet the revised demand, would operate at decreased efficiencies, economically, 
since they would be unable to utilize, to the same ertent, their newer processing 
units primarilffiy designed to reduce the yield of residual fuel oil. The supply 
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of aviation gasoline, a product that is critical to the operation of civilian and 
military aircraft, could be seriously affected. The number and capacity of the 
refining units necessary for the production of the high quality components re- 
quired for blending this product is definitely limited. A substantial decrease in 
the utilization of these units in those geographical areas would result in this 
product being in critical short supply. 


Alternate fuels 


The product shortage and increased prices would induce residual fuel oil con- 
sumers to try to shift to alternate fuels. Only those consumers equipped to burn 
coal could shift to coal immediately. An estimated one-third could make the 
shift from residual fuel oil to coal without major plant expenditures for altera- 
tions. Thte coal industry would benefit by an estimated 10 to 15 million tons 
of bituminous coal a year. The consumed would pay higher utility rates and 
higher prices for consumer goods and services. 


Importance of foreign petroleum sources of supply 


It is considered probable that substantial quantities of petroleum will continue 
to flow to the United States and Allies from relatively protected Western 
Hemisphere areas under wartime conditions. For the United States to be able 
to obtain these essential petroleum products in event of a war, the United States 
should take no action that would seriously injure the political and commercial 
relations between the United States and the countries with petroleum reserves 
and jeopardize these foreign sources of supply. 


TABLE 1.—Change in consumption of energy by major domestic uses in the United 
States, 1953 versus 1947 


[Expressed in millions of tons of bituminous coal equivalents) 


Bitumi- | Residual Diesel Natural Total 


u : and dis- 
| nous coal | fuel oil | “tinate os 


Domestic use: 
ade ee an ; 
2 ee OS oe SSL eeiidbdutacade ; 
I 
SI os ote bck Sw pendnvecnaeneoun ; 
Steel industry Spi etdad oie wn ioe 
Other industries and miscellaneous ____.._.....--| 


Nee mnie | 
Coal exports 


Total coal demand 





1 Included under residual fuel oil. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of United States residual fuel oil supply and demand 


[Barrels per day] 





Production -- --- aii , 1 1, 229, 451 
Transfers from crude oil - 7 15, 347 


Imports - Ie dece ‘ 372, 155 | 
Change in stocks. - -. 5, +1, 814 | 


Total demand ita ; . 1, 615, 139 


Exports_......-- | 71, 
Domestic demand 


1 All figures for June are estimated, based on API reports. 
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TABLE 3.—Domestic uses of residual fuel oil 
{Barrels per day) 


Vessels, including tankers; lake, river, and coastwise___. 
Foreign trade: 

American vessels................- 

Foreign vessels. ___. A a : 


Total weasels_._......... ; 
Gas plants sistaieatalnisate 
Tiectths POTEIINNEE, noc ccnsiccecccunccweecs 


Mines, smelters, and manufacturing industries; steel industry 

, 432,713 
Heating oils i i ; 216, 260 
Military uses — at . 101, 508 
Of] company fuel eat : : , 30 148, 691 
Miscellaneous uses iia = : , 33% 15, 696 


ah latins Sib einwncbnenseacdencaieneases , 20% , 518, 505 
i iiiteinereteiectbniacvneboss enicenimeavonzes (1, 661 


I ii tn., ach hb ickinetsediateaadichgeneson a . 1, 516, 844 


Source: Bureau of Mines and Census. 


TABLE 4.—Domestic uses of bituminous coal 


[Thousands of net tons] 


1952 


Electric power utilities she 2, 103, 300 


Bunkers, foreign trade: 
American vessels 
Foreign vessels ! 


ee 2 oe tc se eadenekesmeleeeumeeudhned ee 
CII, £65 2. icc atmcdndeeeednieaebkeeenteninmetes ; 
Coke plants, ovens 

Steel and rolling mills_-- 

Cement mills 

Other industrials 


1 Excludes Virgin Islands, and adjusted to conform with Bureau of Mines total. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, 


62617—55——_48§ 
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TARLE 5.—Domestic uses of natural gas 
[Billions cubic feet] 


Residential consumption - 
Commercial. ---_--..-.-- at 


Industrial consum pticn: 
Field use. .......-. 
Carbon black... - - 


Fuel: 
ot ei ne i stn cin nnehibadedin athidie Bi 
I a al on cee ati cadet 
Natural gas pipeline 
Other industrial - 


Tenbind:: =... =<-:- 


Total industrial consumption... .___-.- 


Total consumption 


1 Not available, 


TABLE 6.—Daily average consumption of residual fuel oil, natural gas, and bitu- 
minous coal 


Fuel oil, Natural gas, | Bituminous | Fuel oil Natural gas 
Year unit thousand | million cubic! coal, thou- 


| barrels feet sand tons B. t. u., value (billions) 


10. 994 
12, 127 
13, 511 
14, 234 
16, 511 
19, 460 
20, 803 
22, 129 
9 27, 868 


4 


35, 918 
39, 185 
37, 218 
31, 981 
32, 603 
33, 658 
29, 977 
30, 599 


Soe 
S$ 
ee 


88 
OPP 
Bee 


a 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 518 
1 
1 
1, 
i] 


et 


SSF 
SsEBt 
©oo© 
S28 


S 


+ 

- 
_ 

- 


15 months, January to May. 
33 months, January to March. 


B. t. u. values used: Residual fuel oil, 6,300,000 per barrel; natural gas, 1,075 per cubic foot; coal, 26,200,00° 
per ton, 


TABLE 7.—United States imports and exports, calendar year 1953 
{Value of all commodities in millions of dollars) 


| United United || United United 
Country | States States States States 
exports 


425 || Total, all countries ___----| 
342 335 || 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce Reports No. FT420 and FT120. 
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TABLE 8.—Haxports from Venezuela, 1953 


Petroleum | 
and | All other 
petroleum exports 


| All exports 
products | 


To United States: 
Millions, dollars .. _. 
Peresmt.........--.-- ws ice cbeteleeeaedogn 
To other countries: 
Millions, dollars... _- --. ea Aedes! ; 1,010 
Percent... --. 70 
Total, all countries: 
RE Cn cde nin cnncihenipipenteammtannes . : 1, 450 


Souree: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


Mr. Tarr. As to employment in coal mining, it appears that the 
major factors have been technological in nature. There have been 
tremendous strides made in increasing production per man per day, 
which would have brought about declines in employment even had 
production not fallen off. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, Mineral Markets Survey No. 
2339, dated December 1, 1954, employment in coal mining fell from an 
annual average of 419,182 in i947 to an annual average of 293,106 in 
1953, a decline of 126,076, or by 30 percent below 1947. Over the 
same period, net tons produced per man per day rose from 6.42 in 
1947 to 8.17 in 1953, an increase of 27.3 percent in net production per 
man per day. 

I might add that Mr. Tom Pickett testified before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that this figure had reached 9 tons per man per day 
when he appeared at that time. That was March 17, I think, or about 
then. That is 10 percent more since 1953. He testified also that 
Great Britain, in the same period, I think, had increased only from 1 
ton per man per day to 1.2 tons per man per day. 

I found in my files a press report of a United Nations study pub- 
lished on September 23, 1954, in Geneva, which read as follows: 

A special study published today concluded that Europe will need all the fuel 
it can get during the next 10 years. Indeed, by 1963, according to experts of 
the United Nations Eoconmic Commission for Europe, there is likely to be a 
serious and chronic shortage unless coal output is vigorously encouraged. 

Technology, however, can, of course, cut both ways. It can be pro- 
duction and employment creating. 

According to Clifford F. Hood, president of the United States Steel 
Corp., the coal industry has lagged in research. The Wall Street 
Journal for April 15, 1955, carries a story, 

More Research Urged for Soft Coal Industry. 

This was in Mr. Hood’s address before Bituminous Coal Research, Ine. 
The story reads: 

* * * the $5 million the coal industry is spending each year on research amounts 
to only 0.2 percent of the * * * sales dollar, which is recognized in many 
circles as being inadequate. 

Commenting on the lack of interest displayed in research, Mr. Hood 
was reported as saying that : 

* * * the business and the industry which proves its ability to compete in the 


research laboratory will have just that much less difficulty competing in the 
market place. This is the challenge which the bituminous industry must meet. 
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I might say that I found also in my file a clipping from Saward’s 
Journal. That is acoal publication, I believe. 

Senator Neety. Yes, a coal publication. 

Mr. Tarr. It is for March 14, 1953, and it reads as follows: 


About 200 executives of coal, railroad, and allied industries attended the 19s 
annual meeting of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., at the Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 6 to hear about the progress industry-spon- 
sored research has made in mining and using coal. 

Dr. A. A. Potter, president of BCR, presided at the morning business session. 
Portions of his introductory remarks follow: 


“ ‘INCREASE GONE TO COMPETITIVE FUELS 


“*All of the increase has gone to competitive fuels, which have captured most 
of the increase in fuel demand by vigorous research and engineering in every 
phase of their business and by aggressive merchandising policies. The bitumi- 
nous-coal industry has invested in its research agency BCR, only 1/51 of 1 per- 
cent of its gross income, and this has included its general program as well as 
the locomotive development and the mining development programs. The petro- 
leum industry conducts a program of research of value to that industry, at a 
cost of more than $120 million per year. A recent survey of the present status 
of coal research by J. W. Igoe and H. J. Rose. of the BCR staff, disclosed that 
research on coal, its production and use is being conducted now by fewer groups 
than was the case 2 years ago when a similar study was made.’ ” 

I might say in contrast that there eppeared recently a number of 
articles on the steel industry’s research and experimentation with 
taconite in the area of the Mesabi Range and in the northern peninsula 
of Michigan, where unemployment has been a serious threat when 
the reserves of the high-grade iron ore ran out. The Steel magazine 
of the Iron and Steel Institute has published in the last issue, I believe, 
a number of pictures of some of the machines that are being used. 
They are perfectly huge, and they involve investments of millions 
of dollars. 

The newspapers for April 14, this year, also carried a story which 
showed how research can help coal’s problems. The New York Times 
reported on a speech by John I. Yellott, who told about the develop- 
ment of a coal-burning gas turbine, which could run a locomotive 
$40,000 a year cheaper than a diesel. This was referred to, I believe, 
in previous testimony before this subcommittee. The New York 
Times said— 


Coal men hope the railroads will convert to the coal turbines as diesel units 
wear out. Between two-thirds and three-quarters of the railroad’s locomotives 
have been converted to diesel in the last 10 years. 


Now, as to oil, because you have had perhaps a fifth of your wit 
nesses on that subject, crude production in the United States in 1954, 
after a steady annual increase for some years, was down some 125,000 
barrels a day, while.imports were up only 8,000 barrels a day. This 
loss in domestic production reflected not imports but the genera! 
decline in business last year. There is no reason to think that the 
past steady increase in crude consumption will not continue. This 
means steady and probably increasing employment. 

In any case; let me make clear that the data on employment in crude 
oil and natural gas production and on employment in refining do not 
indicate that there is an employment problem in these industries. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average annual em- 
ployment over the past 8 years in these industries was as follows. And 
I have the table in my statement here, which should go into the record. 
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It indicates that there was a steady increase to 1953 in employment in 
crude oil and natural gas production, and even in 1954, with a redue- 
tion of 125,000 barrels a day, there was an increase of 1,400, in employ- 
ment, in 1954, on the average. Employment in petroleum refining 
showed a steady increase, with a dip in 1950, to a peak in 1953, and 
a drop of 2700 in 1954. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Employment Employment 


Crude oil and | 
natural gas 
production 


Crude oll and 
natural gas 
pro luction 


Petroleurr 
refining 


Petroleum 
refining 


 — sa 237, 300 189, 300 1951 271, 600 198, 600 
DR cowbeey a 261, 700 196, 600 1952 289, 800 a1, G00 
2 ae 24, 400 191,600 | 1953 297, 400 206, 300 
WR ieccds tise 254, 200 | 185, 400 || 1954 i a 208, 800 208, 000 


Mr. Tart. As to the prospects of the petroleum industry. In the 
January 1955 Supply and Demand Outlook, published by the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, the following observa- 
tions and forecasts appeared : 

1. That total United States petroleum demand during the first 
quarter of 1955 will be 4 percent above the same period of 1954. 

2. That United States crude-oil production for the first quarter of 
1955 would reach a new peak. 

3. The State crude-oil allowables (Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, New Mexico) in January 1955 were up sharply 
to precurtailment levels to a daily production figure that was exceeded 
only in November and December 1952. 

These important gains in domestic crude-oil production were shared 
in to a proportionately greater extent by the smalier domestic pro- 
ducers. In a study published in July, 1954 by the Oil Forum cover- 
ing domestic crude-oil producers for the period 1949-53, the following 
conclusions were noted : | 

1. Crude-oil protluction by independent United States producers 
increased at a more rapid rate than that of the major oil companies. 

2. Production of the very smal] producers as a group increased in 
greater proportion than production by the large independents and 
the major companies. 

3. The major companies, who do the importing, have absorbed most 
of the imports by slowing down their own production growth. 

I made an analysis in connection with the report of the Advisory 
Committee to the President on Energy Supplies and Resources on 
March 8, and I have clipped out what was there said with reference to 
oil. I would submit that for inclusion in the record. 

Senator Nege_y. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES P. Tart, CrncINNAtI LAWYER AND PRESIDENT, Com- 
MITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


The White House made public last week the Report of the Advisory Committee 
to the President on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. While its directive 
from the President did not mention foreign trade specifically, the report inevi- 
tably covered matters of fundamental importance to our national security in the 
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field of foreign relations. Our Committee for a National Trade Policy, a com 
mittee primarily of American businessmen, which is vigorously backing the Presi- 
dent’s foreign trade program, is profoundly concerned with certain parts of the 
recommendations of the President’s Cabinet advisers from the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Justice, Interior, Commerce, and Labor. Since only the 
recommendations have been published, and not the facts and analyses, we have 
delayed comment in order to study thoroughly the implications of recommenda. 
tions 4 and 10, which fall in our field of interest. This is the more difficult since 
these recommendations are elliptical and ambiguous, and there is no evidence 
that a long succession of important recent statements in official reports on the 
same and related subjects has been given any attention. 


RECOMMENDATION 4—CRUDE OIL IMPORTS AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL IMPORTS 


By lumping crude oil and residual fuel oil together, as if they involved the 
same issues, recommendation 4 has contributed substantially to a continued con 
fusion of the real issues about oil as a source of fuel energy. 

Residual fuel oil is one of the many products derived from crude oil. It is 
not a waste product, but is a heavy fuel oil that is burned under the boilers 
of electric generating plants, large factories, ocean-going ships and the heating 
plants of large buildings. Imports of residual fuel oil compete with coal but 
they do not compete with the same oil domestically refined. This is because in 
recent years the refineries on the east coast have found it more profitable, by 
using advanced refining methods, to “crack’’ heavy industrial oil into lighter 
refined items. Imports of residual fuel oil have increased as the domestic re- 
fineries increased the yield of these lighter petroleum products, and reduced 
their production of residual oil. 

Crude oil imports, on the other hand, compete directly with the crude oil pro- 
duced by domestic oil wells. Crude oil imports affect coal only insofar as the 
domestically refined oil products from crude, such as light diesel oil and house- 
hold-heating oils, compete with coal in railroads and in space-heating. To the 
extent that coal can regain its lost markets in competition with these domestic 
petroleum products, domestic production of crude oil as well as crude imports 
would have to be cut. 

So far as the defense considerations are concerned, the confusion in the report 
is compounded, and is equally dangerous. None of us would question the es- 
sential character of coal as a source of energy, but the fact is that demand for 
gasoline and other liquid fuels rises astronomically in wartime, while that for 
coal or any steam fuel increases arithmetically at most. The maximum needs 
for coal were reported on last fall by the Department of Defense, and can, ac- 
cording to this report, be cared for by putting in 5 days a week instead of 3% 
days in the mines that are now open and operating. This is just one example 
of the facts not mentioned in the report. 

The Cabinet Committee, however, does specifically find that if “imports of crude 
and residual oils should exceed significantly and respective proportions that these 
imports of oils bore to the production of domestic crude oil in 1954 the domestic 
fuels situation could be so impaired as to endanger orderly industrial growth” 
necessary for national defense. 

It is hard for us to see what imported residual fuel oil has to do with United 
States production of crude, to which this formula relates it. This is simply the 
continuation of confusion between two different products with differing com- 
petitive effects. 

However, what the Cabinet Committee recommends is that domestic importers 
of these fuels should voluntarily limit their imports in relation to domestic 
production in 1954. This is of course nothing but a voluntary quantitative re- 
striction or quota on imports. 

The Committee for a National Trade Policy has consistently opposed quotas 
on imports, even on a voluntary basis, because they are the most severe andi 
absolute kind of trade restriction. 

The real danger to our foreign economic trade program, however, lies in the 
further recommendation of the Cabinet Committee that if such voluntary 
restriction should not be carried out “appropriate action should be taken.” 

This implies that the United States Government would erect a barrier of some 
sort to restrict the importation of foreign oils. This barrier would be put up 
ostensibly to protect the domestic producers of coal in the case of residual, and 
of crude in the other case in order that the national defense would not be 
impaired. 
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We have no quarrel with this objective, but there are better ways of accom, 
plishing it than the use of import restrictions. The recommendation of the 
Randall Commission with respect to raw material imports states the case force- 
fully: 

“The Commission recommends that tariffs or uther import restrictions on 
raw materials should be determined on economic grounds. Upon a finding by 
the Executive that it is necessary on solely military grounds to assure a strictly 
domestic source of supply, the Commission recommends that the purpose should 
be accomplished by other means, the cost of which should be borne in the defense 
budget.” 

It is surely extraordinary that under this recommendation 4, the Cabinet Com- 
mittee should say, “the committee has taken into consideration the importance 
to the economies of friendly countries of their oil exports to the United States,” 
but should wholly ignore the fact that these imports of foreign oil in the 
case of Venezuela alone pay for $400 million of the United States manufactured 
and agricultural products, coming from at least 30 States and produced by 
more than 65,000 American workers. The proposed Neely amendment referred 
to below, by its two 10-percent quotas would, upon passage, exclude $170 million 
of these goods. The selection of these goods, to be excluded, could only be made 
by Venezuelan import licenses and quotas. 

The Cabinet Committee apparently sees no inconsistency between urging 
quotas on our imports of oil while recommending under recommendation 10 
that we ask other nations to take off their import licenses and quotas, if not 
embargoes, on our exports of coal. But the inconsistency is so obvious that it 
will interfere substantially with getting restrictions which affect coal exports 
removed. 


Mr. Tart. Nearly ail of these claims of damage and predictions of 
doom from imports are repetitious of what was said before House and 
Senate committees in 1945 and on other occasions when the Trade 
Agreements Act was up for extension. They did not come through 
then, and they are, we submit, not in most cases factual today. It 


is no want of concern for people which leads us, the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, to take this position. It is rather concern that 
we should continue to promote intelligently the free enterprise sys- 
tem, which has steadily employed our increasing populations, com- 
peted with anybody anywhere, and made us the industrial giant which 
can stand up against nazism and communism in either hot or cold 
wars. 

Senator Nery. Senator Bender, have you any questions? 

Senator Benper.-Mr. Taft, you, of course, recognize that there is 
regional unemployment even in our own State. 

Mr. Tarr. Yes, sir. I am not familiar with the figures in Ohio 
separately, Senator, but I wouldn’t doubt it. If you have checked 
them, I am sure that is correct. 

Senator Benner. Well, there is some in connection with industries 
such as the bicycle industry, for example, and obviously the impact 
of foreign trade on the bicycle manufacturers of Ohio is very real. 
And I think in connection with the pottery business you will find a 
very definite effect on the imports of pottery and glassware from for- 
elgn countries. 

Do you have any comment about that at all? 

Mr. Tarr. I would say this: That so far as machine-made glassware 
is concerned, for tables—I assume that is what you mean—TI would 
not agree that the imports have done more than give them some com- 
petition. In the case of handmade glass, there is no question that a 
number of firms have gone out of business. Cambridge Glass has 
closed, although I see there is some effort to reorganize and open it 
again. This is Cambridge, Ohio. And the 2 big companies across 
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the river from Wheeling, 1 of which is Imperial, and I don’t remember 
the other 

Senator Nee.y. Fostoria? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes; that is the one—have also been able to compete. In 
fact, the finding of the President in connection with the escape clause 
binding on handblown glassware was that the competition even for 
the handblown was from the machine-made glass in the United States, 

I think I would add also, however, that our friend, Tim Heisey, at 
Newark, or Cambridge Glass, is really competing with Swedish and 
similar foreign glasses. This is very considerably a question of pres- 
tige. Price is not a factor. Nothing but an embargo, in my opinion, 
would save artistic handmade glass in the United States in general. 

Now, this is not an insuperable obstacle, because in the case of 
wine, I think it is quite clear that California wine has now overcome 
substantially the prestige of French wines. As I observe it, people 
not only are ready to take California wine, but increasingly ask for 
it. And this is a question of a good product and good promotion. 

Senator Benper. You do not mind my putting in a boost for Ohio 
wine here; do you ? 

Mr. Tarr. No. But I would have to say that I think Ohio wine has 
to compete on its own merits. 

Senator Benper. Well, you certainly would not object to my having 
in the record the statement that Ohio wine is by far superior to any 
other wine. 

Mr. Tarr. No, Senator. And not having tried it, you may be 
right. 

Senator Benper. Seriously, of course, you recognize this regional 
unemployment. Does this committee that you are the president of, this 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, and the parent committee, of 
a thousand businessmen, have any concern with this regional unem- 
ployment ¢ 

Mr. Tarr. I think so, definitely. I think they would say, as I have 
said after talking to them, that in the case of both coal and textiles, 
various pieces of textiles and nearly all coal, you are dealing with 
industries that are sick, if I may use that term, for reasons other than 
imports. And I think they would be more than happy to attempt to 
help in any way that they could. 

Senator, [ am not sure whether you recall the case but I have here a 
clipping of last May of a statement by Mr. McKay, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the last paragraph of which reads this way : 

Mr. McKay noted that the synthetic fuels program was being curtailed, and 
that it was planned to place more emphasis on fundamental laboratory and 
pilot-plant research. The Bureau closed two coal and oil plants, in June 1953. 
He said it was indicated that the processes that had been demonstrated might 
have immediate economic value if used for producing chemicals. 

And I am sure that our committee would be much interested in pro- 
moting that and seeing that they were opened again. I do not know 
why they were closed. I would be surprised if this committee did not 
look into it to try to find out. 

Mr. Bender, may I comment on one point that you make, however ! 
Because this question has been asked, and the figures are a little hard 
to get. 

As to the regional impact of some of these matters, the only place 
that I have been able to find a regional breakdown on the use of 
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heavy fuei oil is in a pamphlet, a ae pamphlet, put out by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, called Facts About Oil Imports and 
dated April 15,1953. 

On page 23, they have amap. They have no table, and I don’t know 
where they got these figures from. I can only say this is the only 
regional breakdown of residual fuel oil that I have been able to find. 
I looked through all the material that has come to our office, and this is 
the only one of that kind. 

This has the United States divided into five districts. And how they 
divide them I do not know, except that the first district includes New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida. In other words, in 
general the east coast. The third district goes from New Mexico to 
Alabama. The second district includes Oklahoma and Tennessee and 
then from that line north to the border. District 4 starts north of 
Arizona and New Mexico and includes Colorado and Utah, Wyoming, 
and Idaho and Montana. And district 5 includes Arizona and the 
rest of the west-coast and Nevada. 

Senator Nrety. Do they include West Virginia in that picture! 

Mr. Tarr. Let me see, now. West Virginia is in district 1. I am 
sorry. I did not mean to leave it out, Senator, obviously. 

Senator Nrety. Well, if there is anything in that that pertains to 
relief for unemployment, West Virginia pays that we will not be left 
out. 

Mr. Tarr. That is right, sir. 

This shows, for district 5, the west coast consumption of heavy fuel 
oil in 1952 was 300,000 barrels per day. It shows for district 4, which 
is the Mountain district in general, 43,000 barrels per day. The south- 
ern district is 164,000 barrels per day. District 2, which is centering 
in Chicago and going out to the mountains, 243,000 barrels per day. 
I might say all of those are domestically produced. 

The east coast shows a total consumption of 769,000 barrels per day, 
or slightly more than all the rest of the country put together. And of 
that, in 1952, 418,000 barrels a day is domestically produced and 351,- 
(00 barrels is imported. 

Now, as I say, those are the only figures that I have found that give 
you a regional breakdown. 

Senator Neety. Are Ohio and West Virginia included in the same 
district in that classification ? 

Mr. Tarr. No, Ohio is listed as being in the central district, and 
West Virginia is listed on the coast. 

Now, as to the facts of where they market their coal, I just would 
not know which way the coal goes. I cannot tell you. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Taft, in your opening statement, you quoted 
from the Joint Committee on the Economic Report in their listing of 
unemployed in March of 1955, and you used the figure 3.383,000. 

Mr. Tarr. That is right. 

Senator Benner. Well, is it not a fact that even in the best year, 
even during the war years, we had a general unemployment of, I 
would say, 214 million? That is, there has always been unemployment, 
even when there was considerable unemployment everywhere. People 
are looking for help. What does your record show ? 

Mr. Tarr. That is partly correct, Senator; although with the 
pressure of the draft, the low point, according to my figures, was 
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reached in 1944, with only 700,000 unemployed; 1943 was 1,100,000: 
1942 was 2,700,000. And then, moving in the other direction, 1946 
was two million-three ; 1947 was two million- -one; 1948 was the same: 
1949 was three million-four. 

You will understand that this is an average for the year, an annual 
average, so that the months may vary. 

1950 was three million-one; 1951 was one million-nine; 1952 was 
one-million-seven. They then revised their method of taking the fig- 
ures and increased the number of samples. They increased it from 
something like 50 or 100 to 250. It is something in that relationship. 
And the new one shows for 1953, one-million-six as the average for 
that year and three million-two for 1954. 

I would say that when you get down to 700,000 unemployed, the 
word “unemployed” is really not accurate because, at that stage, with 
certainly 50 million or more than that working in all kinds of civilion 
jobs, there are more than that number who are just sick and changing 
jobs and moving from one part of the country to the other. You have 
a severe labor shortage if you have 700,000 listed as unemployed. 

Senator Benper. I have no further questions. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Taft, on page 1 of your statement, the follow- 
ing appears: 


At the same time, we recognize the fact that such a policy may result in tem 
porary dislocations of production and employment. 
That is, the policy in behalf of which you are speaking. 

Mr. Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nrery (reading) : 


Our recommendation to the Randall Commission is designed to facilitate 
adjustment when such dislocations result. 

Will you tell us specifically what readjustments you would suggest 
in these cases? For instance, at Pikeville, Ky., the testimony was, 
without any disagreement from anyone, that there is only one industry 
there, and that 1s the coal industry; that their people are suffering 
more from unemployment than they have at any other time in the 
whole history of that town; and that in that neighborhood there is 
great suffering. 

Now, what would you suggest specifically for those miners, several 
thousand of them, in that region, that are either not working at all or 
have only worked probably 1 or 2 days in a month in a Jong, long time! 

What would you do with those? 

Mr. Tarr. Senator, I know Pikeville a little, because I visited 
there, I suppose, 10 or 15 years ago. I know John Yost, who I sup- 
pose you know also. I hope you are on his mailing list. He used to 
be the cashier of the only bank in Pikeville and got in some kind of 

a row with some of his directors and went out and started a new bank. 
And that bank has had, I suppose, as extraordinary a growth as any 
bank in any recent history of the United States. It has been a very 
successful operation. It has increased steadily every single month. 
Maybe not in 1954; Idon’t know. But that kind of push and ingenuity, 
T would say, is the first requirement. 

In testimony before the Randall Commission, the question was 
brought up about Iron Mountain, Mich. Iron Mountain, Mich., is 
on the northern peninsula. I was going to say the mines ran out. They 
did no: quite do that, but the high grade ore certainly ran out. But 
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the people up there got energetic, and they got Mr. Ford to put a 
wooden station-wagon body plant up there. And that operation 
reached the point where he employed 5,000 people. 

Well, then they ran into new trouble, because the consumers of the 
United States decided they did not want any wood in the station- 
wagon body. They didn’t want to turn over and have it crack up 
on them. And so he had to cut his production and employment got 
down to 1,500. But he did not do it without warning. And a local 
committee was formed, and they got in touch with what is called 
in Michigan, I think, the State development commission. This was 
prought out as a matter of personal experience in this hearing, because 
Clarence Randall himself used to practice law in Lron Mountain, and 
John Coleman, the chairman of my committee, and the president of 
the Burroughs Corp., who was testifying when this came out, is on the 
Michigan State Development Commission. So they both knew about 
it. And the combination of the local committee and the State develop- 
ment commission chased all over Michigan and over a sonaidhibelihe 
part of the United States, and before Ford closed down that station- 
wagon body plant they had first a group of small industries and then 
finally three larger companies that came in. At the time that the 
recession began, in late 1953, they had as many people employed in 
Iron Mountain as had been employed there both when they were min- 
ing and when they had the station-wagon plant running 

Now, with recession, some of those companies cut back some, and 
there was some unemployment there in late 1953 or early 1954. This 
same process was used by the people in New Hampshire in connection 
with the Amoskeag plant, where they had a huge one-industry town, 


one of the biggest plants of its kind, I suppose, in the world at that 
time. It closed. It failed. And they, thereafter, went after new 
and smaller industries. And I think there are as many as 14 industries 


inthat plant now. 

Lawrence and Lowell have had the same problem, and they have set 
up loca] committees. 

I think it is necessary that the State development commission should 
work with the local committees, and there are such commissions in 41 
of the States. 

Now, sometimes they are just ordinary promotion committees. I 
would not want to reflect on ours, Senator Bender, but I don’t think 
it has had this kind of idea very much. But it is set up and could do 
it if it were needed. And it should, it seems to me, in the southeastern 
part of the State. I might say there is a very real opportunity there. 
Because the chemical companies have found not only a supply of labor, 
but they now are beginning to find power, which is being put in in 
connection with the AEC operation in Pike County. 

The same problem has come up in Amsterdam, N. Y. It was up 
previously in Utica. Utica has done a first-class job in stimulating 
and getting new industries into plants that exist, or even building 
new plants. 

In the case of Bigelow-Sanford, in Amsterdam, they had a plant 
that was over a hundred years old, and completely out of date, on top 
of which the. Axminster rugs which they made went out of style: 
with the result that their product had to be reviewed. And what 
they finally decided to do was to move their plant not south but to 
New England, to Thompsonville, Conn... where they have a very 
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modern and effective plant. And Amsterdam is setting out to work 
to get new industries in. I do net-mean: that there isn’t any trouble 
when you do it. But I would submit that Pikeville is going to be 
better off if they develop that kind of a program and get more smal! 
industries in there than if they rely completely on coal. 

Senator Nrety. Well, the testimony is, Mr. Taft, that in Pikeville 
and in Williamson and over in Altoona, Pa., the chambers of commerce, 
the welfare organizations, are all working to the limit of their capacity, 

Mr. Tarr. I think they need the State to help them, Senator. And 
we have suggested in our program that the Federal Government might 
come in to help, too. 

Senator Benper. Are you suggesting legislation on a Federal level! 

Mr. Tarr. Our proposal, Senator, to be specific—and the detail 
is in what I have submitted for the record—would involve the exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation in such areas. This would be 
an extension of time only, not in the amount of compensation, if and on 
condition that the people who are employed take retraining for the 
type of employment that may become available. That is No. 1. 

No. 2 is that it may be necessary to provide some loan funds to em- 
ployees if there is a question of their moving even 10 miles to the loeca- 
tion of a new plant or wherever it might be put. 

And in the third place, it might be made possible to make loans to 
the companies, not grants but loans, if financing is not available 
locally. 

My own impression is that it would normally become available 
locally if you had a sound program to put new industry in. I am 
sure that Mr. Yost would be most happy to go into the financing of 
soundly conceived new industries in Pikevi le. That is where the 
bankers come in, Senator. 

Senator Neety. How much of our total commerce is now on an 
entirely free-trade basis? 

Mr. Tarr. Well, of all the imports, which amount to a little over 
$10 billion in value. The value of those that come in over a duty is 
something like $414 billion. So it is almost 60 percent which are 
on the free list. 

But I would point out that the percentage of those on the free list 
was higher after the Smoot-Hawley Act than it is today. In other 
words, if you have a high proportion on the free list, this is because 
your tariff is keeping out those which have a tariff against them. 

Senator Neety. Well, you are even more liberal than the advocates 
of a tariff are in your statement, because Mr. Strackbein, who testified 
in behalf of the distressed pottery and glass industry stated, as I recall 
it, that more than 50 percent of our entire foreign commerce is on an 
absolute free-trade basis. 

Mr. Tarr. I said 60 percent. It has been as high as 66 percent 
after the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. 

Senator NEELY. It is about 60 percent now? 

Mr. Tarr. That is right. 

Senator Neety. How high do you think, then, that should go? 

Mr. Tarr. I do not think you can judge that way, Senator. 

Senator Neety. Do you not think it ought to go higher than 60 
percent ? 

Mr. Tarr. Well, I don’t think that that is the way that I would 
judge it, Senator. Because our committee is against any kind of 
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across-the-board reductions or percentages. Our committee believe in 
looking at each item, to find out whether it is a place where you can 
profitably cut the tariff in the interest of everybody, including the 
domestic producers. And where that kind of a process of tariff reduc- 
tion would come out, on an overall basis, I am sure I have not the least 
idea. 

But I am pointing out to you that the higher the tariff, the higher 
the proportion of goods that come in without a tariff. Because the 
tariff keeps goods out. 

Senator Woes: Just across the river from you, 3 years ago there 
were 3,000 people working in a mill; 2,100 of them lost their jobs. 
What would your committee do with the 2,100 that are out of employ 
ment over there? There is no place for them to get jobs in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Tarr. I would first ask what kind of textiles they were making. 

Senator Neety. They were making largely viscose. It is largely 
viscose that they are working with. 

Mr. Tarr. Well, Senator, we export over 7 percent of our produc- 
tion of fabrics made by synthetic fibers and that is in competition 
with everybody, including the Japanese and Europe. 

Senator Neety. That may be true. 

Mr. Tarr. If we can compete that way, I do not know why we can’t 
compete here. 

Senator Neety. There was testimony here that the textile industry 
is suffering from foreign competition. There was testimony here, and 
it is undisputed so far, that the handmade glass and pottery industry 
is suffering terrifically from foreign competition. And six marble 
factories in West Virginia are all in process of liquidation. On the 
ist day of July, the liquidation process will be completed, and every 
factory in West Virginia on that day is going to close its doors. 

Mr. Tarr. I would say, Senator, that any company that does noth- 
ing except make marbles by itself and has made no effort to diversify 
or get over into any other types of products so that they spread their 
risk and spread their market, deserves to close. That is the decision 
of the employer, not the employees. And the employees are suffering 
from the kind of employer they have got. 

Senator Neery. And you say that if their employer does not know 
any better than to have only a one-product industry, they ought to go 
under. Now, do you think that that is going to help the men and 
women who are thrown out of jobs and whose kids are going to go 
hungry ? 

Mr. Tarr. No, sir; but I am saying that the Government ought not 
io say to them that it is due to imports, when it is due to the inadequacy 
of their own employers. I may say that Samuel Gompers went into 
the labor movement as a hand maker of cigars. And they had people 
still going into handmade cigar plants up in Erie, Pa., down to within 
a fairly recent period. But machine-made cigars have pushed them 
out. Now, if anybody was going to stay in that plant, he was running 
the risk of being displaced by machine-made cigars. 

Senator Benner. Is there a need for keeping Japan on our side from 
a defense standpoint ? 

Mr. Tarr. Senator, I haven’t gone into that. I agree with that, 
certainly, and I said that before both the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee. That certainly is a consideration that has 
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to be taken into account. But I am still extremely sorry for the people 
that are in the marble plants. All I say is that if you are going to 
stick to one single line of product, that is not what the up atk coming 
businesses in our country are doing, not even in West Virginia. Be- 
cause you have plenty of them. You have chemical plants there. 
And the chemical industry, by itself, has developed 7,500 new prod- 
ucts in the last 25 years, and it has increased its production by 1) 
percent a year every year, including last year, which was a recession 
vear. 

Senator, if you keep all the oil out, all you are going to do is have 
30,000 people elsewhere losing their jobs. 

Senator Neeiy. Mr. Taft, it is not giving hungry men and women 
in West Virginia or in Pennsylvania or in Kentucky or in any other 
coal-producing State much comfort to tell them that they will just go 
hungry and let residual oil come in. And no fewer than 30 witnesses 
have testified before this committee that the unemployment in the coal! 
industry is very largely due to imported oil. 

Now, your testimony is the first, so far as the chairman can recall 
and he has only missed one of these meetings—that has been to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Tarr. Well, Senator, what are you going to do when you shut 
out the oil and these plants which are not equipped to use coal, man) 
of them, start using natural gas¢ What are you going to tell your 
miners that are out of work then? Because they are still going to be 
out of work. 

Senator Neety. Well, we will have to meet that problem when we 
come to it. But the one that we are suffering from now in West Vir- 
ginia is not gas mostly. We are suffering mostly from residual oil, 
according to this testimony. 

Mr. Tarr. If you want a summary of what I have suggested to you, 
I would say, No. 1, try to get new businesses in there and diversify 
instead of staying on a one-industry basis. 

Now, I agree you might get some places back up in the mountains 
where you will have trouble doing that. But I do not think that is 
true in Pikesville or in Williamson nor in any of the other major 
communities that are on the main railroad lines. Because those cer- 
tainly are places where you can get new business to come in. And 
miners are as smart as anybody, because their increase in productivity 
is very high as compared to many others in our economy. 

No. 2, I would say research. And I have not given my opinion about 
coal research. I have quoted to you what the president of United 
States Steel said and from what the president of your own researc) 
outfit said. Your research has not been adequate. You have not put 
enough into it. And, third, in general, I would say that public polli- 
cies In connection with taxation which affect the enterprise system 
itself and encourage ‘further investment in industry are also the kind 
that would help. 

Here is one question on research, the products of research, which | 
believe in very heartily, but it has not had too much sympathy from the 
coal industry and the rest. And that is what the Consolidation Coa! 
Co. and its officers did in Pittsburgh in connection with smoke control. 
They - through a low volatile limitation in Pittsburgh, and the 
Consolidation Coal Co. has built two plants in which they powder coal 
and make it into brickettes which qualify under the low volatile limit. 
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This is George Love, who was formerly the head of the National Coal 
Association. Those two plants are very profitable, and they have 
developed a new market, in the same range as Pocahontas onl other 
semianthracite coals. 

Senator Neevy. Mr. Taft, you have indicated that you think that 
these people in the unemployment areas, at least if I understand you 
correctly, and I certainly do not want to misinterpret what you have 
said, have not been sufficiently energetic and ingenious in going out 
and hunting jobs for themselves. 

Mr. Tarr. No; I did not say that, sir. 

Senator Negry. I thought you said they would have to go out like 
these people in these other communities and hunt new businesses and 
new jobs. 

Mr. Tarr. I said getting new businesses to come in who could then 
employ them. That is what has been done in these other communities. 
This is not a question of the individual looking for a job, because 
if the ene are not there, they are no use to him. And paying him 
unemployment compensation and relief, while it is a good thing, and 
I am for it, and I am for increasing, certainly, the rate of unemploy- 
ment compensation, because that does help to increase purchasing 
power—yet your purchasing power theory is not going to solve these 
problems, You have got to find ways to stimulate new business and 
the setting up of new plants in which these men can be employed, 
men and women too. That is what I said. I was not talking about 
these people looking for jobs. The jobs are not there. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Taft, when the subcommittee, which was the 
progenitor of this one, was investigating this problem, there was 
testimony given, which was not disputed and has never been disputed 
to this time, that the imported fuel oil at that time was displacing so 
much American coal each year that it would require a freight train 
6,000 miles long to transport it. That has been brought up to date 
by testimony before this present hearing: That that imported fuel oil 
now, at a rate established during some of the months in the past 12, 
is being imported at a rate that displaces American coal to such an 
extent that it would require a train more than 7,000 miles long to 
hold it. 

Now, will you tell me what Venezuela is doing for West Virginia, 
for instance, to offset our share of that loss? Because West Virginia 
is suffering approximately one-fourth of all that loss of displaced coal. 

Mr. Tarr. Senator, I have given you the figures on it now. You 
have got a situation in which dieselization by railroads that go 
through West Virginia, including the C. & O. Railroad and including 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, have gone to complete dieselization, 
and that this is a good 7 or 8 times what the loss of employment is on 
account of imports of residual fuel oil. At least that; probably more. 
And I haven’t heard any suggestion of your going after the railroads. 
I do not see why you should not go after them. 

Senator Neety. You mean to get them to burn coal? 

Mr. Tarr. To burn coal, certainly. 

Senator Neery. Well, would you know any way that you could 
prevail on them to do that? 

Mr. Tarr. I think the way you can do it is to come up with an engine 
that is going to cost them less to run than the diesel or diesel electric. 
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Senator Nre:y. Do you believe our tariff policy should be recipro- 
cal? There is that word in it. It has been in it prominently ever 
sinee Mr. Hull offered the bill which has been known as the Reciprocal] 
Trade Agreements Act. I think it was beneficial for quite a while, 
but I think it has become destructive, and I think if it is to continue 
its operation as it has in the past, it will destroy the operation of 
coal in this Nation. I think it would entirely destroy our handmade 
pottery and glass industry and seriously cripple a number of others, 

But do you think there is anything reciproc&l from the standpoint 
of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and the coal-produci 
area of your own State, in a policy that will make Venezuela aa 
the richest countries in capital on the face of the earth? 

Mr. Tarr. It is not my interest in Venezuela. They buy our goods, 
$500 million worth of them every year. That is what my interest in 
Venezuela is. They are our best customer outside of Canada and 
Cuba in the Western Hemisphere. 

I don’t mean you want to kowtow to your customers, but certainly 
if they want to buy your stuff I do not see any reason for saying you 
cannot sell it to them because you will not let them pay for it. 

Senator Nrety. Do you know of any large shipments of anything 
that have ever been made from West Virginia to Venezuela? 

Mr. Tart. Yes, sir, they are very substantial. I am sorry I can’t 
give you the list of them here, because I didn’t realize you would 
want to have them. I came down to testify about employment, not 
about the Venezuelan situation. 

Senator Nreety. Of course, it is very closely tied up, because the 
West Virginia people say that Venezuelan imported oil is destroying 
our employment down there, and that is responsible for a very large 
percentage. 

Mr. Tarr. Senator, you said you have some textile companies there, 
I believe. 

Senator Nrety. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Tarr. Well, they certainly ship to Venezuela. There is a sub- 
stantial amount of cotton goods sold to Venezuela. 

Senator Neety. I cannot dispute that, but there is no testimony 
before this committee to that effect. 

Mr. Tarr. Well, you did not ask them, and that was proper. But 
that is the fact. 

Senator Nrery. If you say it is a fact and you know it to be a fact, 
that certainly would be sufficient for me. I do not know about it, 
have no information on it. 

Do you know whether the companies that are shipping in this 
Venezuelan oil are connected with what is known as the oil cartel ? 

Mr. Tarr. There has been an oil cartel charged. I can’t say that | 
know enough about it to say. This is a pattern which is adopted by 
foreign oil companies in a number of cases, and it may be that our 
companies are in it. I don’t know. I am not a qualified witness on 
that subject, because I never have looked into it. and I just don’t know. 
I have seen it stated, but I have no way of knowing it. 

Senator Neety. Mr. Taft, if I correctly interpret your testimony, 
you think that concerns like the glass marble factory to which I have 
referred probably should go out of business. 

Mr. Tarr. I say unless they can find some way to improve their 
situation. Have they for example, tried automation ? 
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Senator Negty. I do not think they have. 1 do not think they have 
tried that. 

Mr. Tarr. I think their employees are unfortunate in their manage- 
ment, then. 

Senator Nzgty. I think not 10 of their employees would know what 
you meant by that word. 

Mr. Tarr. Well, I mean electronic controls that make it unneces- 
sary to have hand skills on some of the operations in the manufacture 
of a given product. 

Senator Neety. What percentage of our industries do you believe 
are expendable in that manner / 

Mr. Tarr. I do not think any of them are expendable except those 
that fall behind in the normal competition because they do not keep 
up with modern methods. And our system is based on that pressure. 
Where you do not have it, as you have not had it in England—and 
this is testimony from Phil Reed, who was chairman of one of the 
Marshall plan groups that sent labor and industry to England—if 
you do not have it, they have all the ones on the tail end that are not 
competing. They divide markets. They fix prices. And the result 
is exactly what happened in England, that instead of being the leader 
of industry in the world, as they were in the i¥th century, they are 
now down. They are beginning to try to move back and catch up 
with us. 

I believe in the competitive system; and the pressure of the com- 
ri system pushes the people that do not keep up with it out of 
jusiness, 

Senator Neety. Mr. Taft, I do not know about the exportation of 
any textiles from West Virginia. I do not deny they may have been 
exported, though I have not looked it up. But I do want to ask you 
this question. “Do you know that the source of this residual oil, which 
is, of course, Venezuela, has increased in recent years her tariffs and 
other restrictions against imports of cottons and textiles to such an 
extent that it has almost wiped out our export of those products to 
Venezuela ? 

Mr. Tarr. No, sir, We are still shipping them $500 million a year 
of our goods. It has increased every year. It isnot goingdown. It 
is true that they have put tariffs on in some cases. I will give you the 
only sample I happen to know of. I do not know about the textile 
tariff. I know a little about the tariff on tires. They got the Gen- 
eral Tire Co. to put a plant in Venezuela, and they thereupon put on 
a tariff on imported tires. I believe that Firestone perhaps is going 
to put a plant in. They are somewhat in the situation our country 
was at the beginning, when we had a protective tariff to get our indus- 
tries started. 

For instance, the British had almost stopped us from having any 
iron foundries here before the revolution. ‘There were some bootleg 
ones, but they tried to stop it. And Hamilton’s policy, with which cer- 
tainly I would agree, was to protect the infant industry. 

But when you get industries started, they ought to be able to com- 
pete after a while. And they are substantially able to do that tovay. 

Venezuela is in the situation where we were after the revolution, 
and if they want to industrialize, I can only say that in the long run 
it will help us. This is what has happened with Canada. Although 
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the pattern of what we send Canada has changed, they have become, 
by reason of their policy and ours, with their tariffs protecting some 
industries—they have become our largest customer. 

Senator Neety. Are you familiar with the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion’s staff report entitled “The International Petroleum Cartels” 
made in 1952 to the Senate Select Committee on Small Business? 

Mr. Tarr. No, sir; lam not. As I say, Il am no expert on this. | 
do not represent any oil companies. 

Senator NEELy. Do you know why there has been a delay in the suit 
filed on the 21st day of April 1953, just about 2 years ago, charging 
that five major American oil companies were in a conspiracy to violate 
the antitrust laws in this matter? Do you know why that suit has 
not been prosecuted ? 

Mr. Tarr. Senator, I do not know what it has to do with employ- 
ment, but, as I said to you, I am not an expert in this area. I debated 
with Russell Brown of the IPAA some year and a half ago, but he 
did not bring up this question, so I am not prepared on it. 

Senator Nreety. Do you believe that the imported oil is of greater 
value to the United States than the domestic oil industry and the coal 
industry combined? Do you think that they should be given more 
consideration ? 

Mr. Tarr. No; I don’t believe that at all. 

Senator Neety. If imported oil can displace the domestic coal in- 
dustry, and the coal industry finally becomes so crippled that we would 
be iidiotees in case of a foreign war, for instance, what are we going 


to do about this? 
Mr. Tarr. Senator, your assumption is totally incorrect. Imported 
oil cannot and does not displace the coal industry. The a that is 
1 


is displacing the coal industry more than anything else is 
tion of the railroads. That is No. 1. 

And No. 2 is certainly the loss of exports. 

And No. 3 is the loss of house heating to natural gas. 

Senator Neexy. And finally, although I think you said you were 
not an expert on that point, the representatives of these coal miners 
from the coal-producing areas of all the United States, you would 
say, are mistaken in believing that imported fuel oil is one of the 
major causes of distress at the present time. 

Mr. Tarr. They certainly are. I am relying on the report of the 
Defense Department, No. 1, and on the facts and figures given by the 
Bureau of Mines and by the Department of Commerce. 

T assume that the people involved can read, and there are very few, 
if any, of the statistics that I have given that they have questioned. 

Senator Nreery. And have you given us, now, all the suggestions 
that you can to help us solve this unemployment in coal regions? 

Mr. Tarr. I think so. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. Well, sir, I think that ends the hearing for the day, 
then. 

Mr. Tarr. Thank you very much, sir. 


eseliza- 
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(By direction of the chairman, the following is made a part of the 
record :) 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE SCHRENK, PRESIDENT OF THE BLAIR CouNTY CENTRAL 
Lasor UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I deem it an honor to submit herewith a report as per 
arrangement with Congressman James E. Van Zandt and yourself at the time 
of the hearing at the Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa., March 29, 1955. 

I had hoped to be able to assemble facts and figures pertaining to the unemploy- 
ment situation within the area of our jurisdiction, which is Blair County, and 
among the trades and crafts as represented by our affiliated unions. I find this 
to be rather a difficult task for the following reasons: 

1. The Central Labor Union has no salaried officers or clerical help. 

2. Only 1 or 2 of our unions have local full-time business agents. I have 
secured data from several unions as follows: 

John R. Sponeybarger, president of the Blair County Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, submits the following listing of crafts and percentage of 
membership unemployed : 

Percent 
Bricklayers 
Cement workers 
Carpenters 
Operating engineers 
{ronworkers 
Laborers 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Sheet-metal workers 
Teamsters 
Plasterers 


L. F. Croft, recording secretary of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers of America, submits the following list of the number of unem- 
ployed painters of local No. 12038: 

December 1954, 100; January 1955, 90; February 1955, 80; March 1955, 80. 

I did attend the committee hearing and have also received several of the state- 
ments submitted by other unions and agencies, and I have reached the conclusion 
that, even if I were able to secure data from all of our affiliated unions, it would 
only be a repetition of figures already in your possession. 

I think we are all in agreement that there is a serious unemployment situation 
in Altoona and Blair County. 

While the emphasis has been on the railroad situation, there is and has been, 
a serious unemployment situation among the building trades and other crafts, 
and the majority of the building trades who are employed, are on projects as 
much as 50 miles away from Altoona. 

As an example of the situation among other crafts, I wish to cite the case of 
the Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees Union. The local 
transit company has converted entirely to buses. This transition has been over 
a period of years, and since its inception this group has suffered a loss of about 
50 percent of its membership. 

The members of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, while 
retaining practically the same number, have suffered periodic layoffs during the 
past year and a half. ; 

On behalf of the membership of the American Federation of Labor, which I 
have the honor to represent, I wish to express our appreciation for the interest 
you are taking in the serious situation affecting our people, and we earnestly 
hope and pray, that out of the vast experience and knowledge you and your 
committee possess, with the spotlight that has been focused on this situation, 
and after a study has been made of the facts that have been assembled, some- 
thing will be developed that will bring employment to all of our people. May I 
further impress upon you, with all the emphasis at my command, that it is 
employment and not public assistance, that our people want. 
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Drrectory OF Biarr County AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Allied Printing Trades Council. 


International Union Bakery and Confectionery Workers of America, Local 
Nos. 331 and 413. 

International Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America, Local No. 9. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, Local 
No. 393. 

The United Brick and Clay Workers of America, Local No. 614. 

Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union of America, Local 
No. 51. 

Building and Construction Trades Department, Blair County Council. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of. North America, Local 
Nos. 480 and 590. 


canst Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local No, 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 5. 
International Association of Fire Fighters, Local No. 299. 
Insurance Agents International Union, Local No. 57. 


International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union of America, 
Local No. 910. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, Local Lodges Nos. 758, 799, 821, and 963. 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Local No. 424. 

aa Association of Letter Carriers, Branches Nos. 101, 591, 1218, 1781, 
and 2718. 

International Association of Machinists, Local Lodges Nos. 1337, 1639, and 1931. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, Local Lodge No. 3009. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving-Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, Local No. 130. 

State and County and Municipal Employees, Local No. 571. 

American Federation of Musicians, Local Nos. 564 and 660. 

Office Employees International Union, Local No. 33. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, Local 
No. 1203. 

Glauz ers and Glassworkers, Local No. 1697. 

International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers of the 
United States and Canada, Local Nos. 417 and 488. 

International Association of Plasterers and Cement Masons of the United 
States and Canada, Local No. 367. 

United Assuciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, Local No, 260. 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks, Local No. 776. 

The National Association of Postal Supervisors, Local No. 69. 

International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistant’s Union of North America, 
Local No. 32. 

Railway Employees Department, Altoona Federation of P. R. R. Shop Locals. 

International Association of Sheet Metal Workers, Local No. 525. 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Local Nos. 147 and 572. 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America, Local No. 1. 

The National Association of Special Delivery Messengers. 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica, Local No. 801. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 110. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Local No. 17. 

The Commercial Telegraphers of North America, Local Branch. 

International Typographical Union, Local No. 240. 

Railroad Yardmasters of America, Lodge No. 83, Local No. 10. 
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Reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major and 100 smaller labor market 
areas, classified as group IV in January 1955°* 


[Group IV-A, unemployment from 6.0 to 11.9 percent; group IV-B, unemployment of 12 percent or mo: e) 


Subclas- | 
Name of group IV area ? sifica- | Principal industrial or other source of economic distress 
tion? | 





Alabama: > 
Alexander City 


> 


Textiles; lumber 
| Machinery (electrical); ordnance; lumber. 
Textiles; industrialization lack. 
| Aluminum; leather 
Primary metals; textiles 
Mining (bituminous coa)). 
Textiles; ordnance; Government 
Drought (agriculture, food); mining 
| Machinery (bearings); watches and clocks (fuses). 


> o> > > 


Arkansas: Fort Smith 
Connecticut: Bristol 
Georgia: 
Cedartown and Rockmart 
Cordele 
Illinois: 
Harrisburg 
Herrin, Sarpiyabers, and West 
Frankfort. i 
Litchfield 


Textiles (cotton and synthetic tire cord 
Ordnance (shells); trade and service (oi) mills). 


Mining (coal, fluorspar) 
Mining (bituminous coal); radios. 


| Mining (bituminous coal); primary and fabricated 
metals 


Mount Vernon Railroad cars. 


Indiana: 
Connersville Machinery (household: refrigerators and sinks); auto 

parts. 

Aircraft; refrigerators. 

Electrical machinery; automobiles; aircraft. 

Ordnance; aircraft wings; railroad cars; machinery 
(farm) 

Auto parts; ordnance; fabricated metals. 

Mining (coal); Government. 

Automobiles; farm machinery. 

Mining (bituminous coa)); industrialization lack 


*Evansville 
*Fort Wayne- 
Michigan City and La Porte-._. 


Muncie 
*Terre Haute 
*South Bend 

: Vincennes 
owa: 

Burlington Ordnance (ammunition); machinery (electrical). 

Machinery (farm). 


Kansas: Pittsburg Mining (coal, lead, zinc); ordnance (out of area). 


Kentucky: 
*Ashland and Huntington, Ky. 


Electrical machinery: railroad equipment. 
and W. Va 


Mining (bituminous coal); railroad shops; lumber. 
Industrialization lack (Government, seasonal! distillery 
center). 
Mining (bituminous coal) 
Government; autos and refrigerators (out of area). 
Mining (bituminous coal), instrument 
Mining (bituminous coal). 
Industrialization lack 
Radio and television; furniture. 
Mining (bituminous coal). 
Do. 
Machinery (textile); textiles. 
Textiles (rayon); railroads; mining (bituminous coal). 


Madisonville 
Middlesboro and Harlan 
Morehead and Grayson 


P: sinter ille and Prestonsburg 
Pikesville and Williamson 
Maine: Biddeford 
Maryland: Cumberland 
Massachusetts: 


*Fall River Textiles; rubber. 


Machinery (nonelectrical); fabricated metals. 
Textiles (woolen 
Textiles. 
Machinery (textile); textiles. 
| Textiles: electrical machinery. 
Machinery (electronics) 
| Textiles (woolen); opthalmic goods. 


North Adams. 


Southbridge and Webster___- 
a an: 





Foundries (nonferrous); machinery (household); fabri- 
cated metals 

Aircraft; auto equipment; nonelectrical machinery. 

Autos, auto parts, machinery (construction, — 

Primary metals; other durables (out of area 

Refrigerators; auto parts 

Auto bodies; mining (iron); lumber. 

Auto parts; radio and television. 

Auto parts; paper. 

Refrigerators; auto equipment; steel foundries. 

Machinery (auto-connected electrical). 

Auto parts; primary metals. 

Ore transportation; industrialization lack. 


*Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Benton Harbor | 
Ionia, Belding, and Greenville... _| 
Iron Mountain 


*Muskegon 
Owosso 
I | 
Minnesota: *Duluth and Superior, | 
Minn. and Wis. 1 


See footnotes at end of table. : 


A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
B 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
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Reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major and 100 smaller labor market 
areas, classified as group IV in January 1955 *—Continued 


Subclas- 


Name of group LV area ? 


| 


Missouri: 


ae iisiscladidndetiin tee 
ersey: 
NOY tentie City 


New Mexico: *Albuquerque 
New York: | 
*Albany, Schenectady, and Troy-..| 
Amsterdam - --- 


Oswego and Fulton 
*Utica and Rome 
North Carolina: 
* Asheville 


Waynesville 
*Winston-Salem 


Sandusky and Fremont 
Springfield 
*Steubenville and Wheeling, Ohio, 
and W. Va. 
PIN i 5. cinco pared euhieedd Kaekcncod 


Oklahoma: 
McAlester 
Muskogee 

Oregon: *Portland 

Pennsvlvania: 


Berwick and Bloomsburg -.-------- 


Clearfield and Du Bois 
*Erie 
Indiana 
*Johnstown L 
Kittanning and Ford City-..._- 
Loch Haven 
New Castle... --. 
Oil City, Franklin, and Titusville. 
*Philadelphia- 
*Pittsbrgh 
Pottsville___. 
*Reading 
*Scranton 
Sunbury, 
Carmel. 
Uniontown and Connellsville___.-- 
*Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport ----.....- 
Puerto Rico: 
*Mayaguez 
*Ponce 
*San Juan 
Rhode Jsland: *Providence 
South Carolina: Walterboro 


Shamokin, and Mount 


See footnotes at end of table, 


sifica- 
tion * 


Co> tr rrr WNP rere WD PPP 


rrr Pow 


> >>> Prd PPP > PPP Pr r PP 


Principal industrial or other source of economic distress 


| 


Mining (lead, 
center). 
Machinery (electrical); industialization lack; 


zinc); industrialization lack (trade 


out of 


area. 
Ordnance; primary metals; electrical machinery; 
leather. 


Industrialization lack (trade center); out of area, 


Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 
Textiles; aircraft; instruments; electrical machinery. 
Industrialization lack (construction center). 


Ordnance; railroad ea: electrical machinery. 
Wool carpets, rugs; apparel; gloves. 

Ordnance (shells Is: machinery (farm); other durables. 
Steel; electrical, nonelectrical machinery; aircraft, 
Leather (gloves, tanning); out of area. 

Textiles. 

Fabricated metals; out of area. 

Textiles; nonelectrical machinery. 


Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 

— lack (seasonal tobacco ccnter), 
0. 

Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 

Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center). 


Glass, pottery; communications equipment. 

Steel; foundries; nonelectrical machinery. 

ee (electrical, nonelectrical) apparel; rubber; 
glass. 

Machinery (household); primary metals; rubber. 

Mining; auto parts; glass (mineral wool). 

Machinery (electrical, nonelectrical); primary metals. 

Trucks; aircraft parts; machinery (nonelectrical). 

Steel; mining (bituminous coal). 


eee LLL LLL 


Automobile parts, equipment; primary and fabricated 
metals. 


Ordnance; construction. 
Drought (agriculture, food). 
Lumber; ship repair; transportation services. 


Railroad locomotives, cars (production and mainte- 
nance). 
Railroad equipment; textiles. 
Railroad equipment. 
Mining (bituminous coal); durable goods. 
Refrigerators; railroad equipment; foundries. 
Mining (bituminous coal). 
Mining (bituminous coal); steel. 
Mining (bituminous coal); stone, clay, and glass. 
Railroads; machinery (electrical). 
Steel; other durable goods. 
Machinery (construction, mining, pump); steel. 
Transportation equipment; other durable goods. 
Steel. 
Mining (anthracite coal). 
Steel; textiles; apparel. 
Mining (anthracite coal). 
Mining (anthracite coal); radio-television; textiles, 


Mining (bituminous coal). 
Mining (anthracite coal). 
Aircraft. 


Apparel; industrialization lack. 
Do 


Do. 
| Textiles; nonelectrical machinery. 
Lum ber; apparel; out of area. 
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Reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major and 100 smaller labor market 
areas, yatensiet-< as group IV in January 1955 ‘—Continued 


| Subclas- 
Name of group IV area ? sifica- | Principal industrial or other source of economic distress 


ennessee: . } 
Bristol, Johnson City, and Kings- 
port 

*Chattanooga . - - 

*K noxville 

La Follette, Jellico, and Tazewell 
Newport. 

Territory of Hawaii: *Honolulu____- 


Chemicals (explosives); textiles: furniture 


Chemicals; primary and fabricated metals: textiles 
Textiles; aprarel; aluminum. 
Mining (bituminous coal): industrialization lack 
Industrialization lack (agricultural center) 
Government; industrialization lack (pineapple, sugar, 
and tourist center) 

Tones: TOR ccanvcieossccicbucx | Ordnance (Government, private) 
Vermont: 

Burlington 

Spr lg i iddscks obidnon css 
Virginia: 

Big Stone Gap and Appalachia 

Covington and Clifton Forge----. 

Radford and Pulaski-_- 

Richlands and Bluefield. 
Washington: “Tacoma...........:..-.- 


Textiles (woolen): aircraft parts 
Machine tools; textiles (woolen) 


Mining (bituminous coal) 
| Railroads; paper 
Chemicals (exrlosives, synthetic fibers) 
| Mining (bituminous coal 
Government; industrialization lack (seasonal lumber 
center). 


rPuUOD Pw > PPP PS 


mo 


West Virginia: 
Beckley 


: | Mining (bituminous coal). 
Bluefield 


Do. 
Mining (bituminous coal); chemicals. 
Mining (bituminous coal); radio and television; fabri- 
| cated metals. 
| Mining (bituminous coal) 
| Electrical machinery; railroad equipment 


( ‘larksburg 


Fairmont___- 

“Huntington and ‘Ashland, Ww. Va., 
and Ky 

Logan 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Cy eee eee 

Ronceverte and White Sulphur | 
Springs. 

Welch __-- 

*Wheeling and Steubenville, es 
Va and Ohio. 

Wisconsin: 


} 
| Mining (bituminous coal). 
Do 
Chemicals (industrial organic) 
Shipbuilding; industrialization lack 
Mining (bituminous coal). 


Do. 
Steel; mining (bituminous coal). 


PW Wr OW PD Pwo 


| Machinery (electrical, farm); shoes. 

| Machinery (farm); rubber footwear; auto parts. 
| Farm machinery; foundries. 

| Ore transportation; industrialization lack. 





>> > 


*Superior and Duluth, Wis. and | 
Minn, 


1 Major areas are indicated by asterisk. 

2 List covers only period since July 1951 when present area classification system was introduced. Many 
of these areas were classified in somewhat similar groups under the previous system. Classifications are 
based on narrative-statistical labor-market reports submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security by 
affiliated State employment-security agencies. The reports are prepared locally, drawing upon labor- 
market data available in local public employment offices, including information on current employment 
and unemployment levels and employer hiring plans. 

The extent of unemployment in an area is one of the major factors in determining the area classification. 
Other criteria include employment outlook as reflected by local employer estimates of manpower require- 
ments, the relationship between labor supply and labor demand, and the seasonal pattern of employment 
and unemployment fluctuations. 

3 It will generally be true that areas of substantial labor surplus (IV-a) will have unemployment ranging 
from 6.0 to 11.9 percent of covered employment, while areas of rery substantial labor surplus (IV-s) will have 
unemployment of 12 percent or more of covered employment. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES HopEL, PRESIDENT, BECKLEY NEWSPAPER Coar., 
BeckLey, W. VA. 


A large surplus labor force in southern West Virginia stems directly: First, 
from the nationwide decline in coal consumption; and, second, from the fact 
that modern machinery is replacing men in what is left of the coal-mining 
industry. 

In all the general area of which Beckley is the center, coal production itself 
has declined not more than about 18 percent; payrolls, however, are down 40 
percent. Therein lies the cause of joblessness. 

Beyond that condition, and prolonging (indeed perhaps perpetuating) our 
economic doldrums, is the fact that an established wage scale is so high that 
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diversified industry cannot be attracted from other sections, nor can it be suc. 
cessfully developed here in competition with other areas in which wage scales are 
not so high. 

Some hope of relief from economic depression has been held forth by expansion 
of the Raleigh County Memorial Airport to accommodate a fighter-bomber 
squadron of the Air National Guard, using jet-propelled aircraft. The terrain 
around Beckley’s airport offers the only site in the State of West Virginia where 
expansion to accommodate jet planes can be accomplished at reasonable cost. 

The necessary expansion will require a new runway 10,000 feet long, and con- 
siderable construction of buildings to house auxiliary equipment and facilities, 
running to a total cost of some $5 million to $6 million. 

The construction of the new long runway and the necessary buildings would 
afford considerable employment; and we are told that the operation of the base, 
after its completion, would require a permanent payroll of a half million dollars 
a year. Thus a good bit of the economic slack would be taken up. 

This project, on which a great deal of effort has been expended in the past 
2 years, is now bogged down in arguments as to where the money is to come 
from. It would be difficult to raise other than a small part of it locally. The 
Department of the Air Force seems reluctant. Recently the Army Corps of 
Engineers has had a group of its personnel on the ground making a survey. In 
that connection, and the situation being what it is here, it has occurred to me that 
the Congress, of which your committee is representative, could hardly do better 
than to have the Army engineers do the work of dirt-moving and runway and 
building construction to establish a proper base for an Air National Guard squad- 
ron. The Army Engineers, experienced in heavy construction, are generally in 
need of jobs to occupy them; and to put them to work on this project would be 
returning to Raleigh County a small part of the $30 million annually that has 
been paid to Washington to recent years, as against a mere $3 million in taxes 
collected for local expenditures—to build and operate the schools and to con- 
duct county and city governments. 

Another project that holds out some hope for better times in this area is the 
Beckley area rural development program, now in its sixth year. It encompasses 
not only Raleigh County, but also a half dozen others, and looks to the eventual 
benefit of all the 11 southernmost counties of West Virginia. 

An assembly market for farm produce will soon enter upon its second year of 
operation. It is located 2 miles north of Beckley on a tract of 18 acres, on which 
there is 1 closed building and a large shelter shed for farmers’ trucks. The 
necessary construction work for a livestock division of the market is getting 
underway. Next in order will be some additional construction for the handling 
of forest products, ranging from Christmas trees to saw logs. 

The market place is an institution designed as an incentive to the cultivation 
of more land and production of more and more of the foodstuffs consumed by 
the 620,000 people of these 11 southernmost counties. 

It happens that virtually all the agricultural land of this region lies to the 
east of Beckley; very little to the west of a line drawn north and south through 
Beckley. The broad design in connection with establishment of the market is 
to assemble here produce from all the eastern part of the area, and then fan 
out distribution to the west. 

The plan is working. Naturally it requires promotion and education: first, 
among potential producers; second, among wholesale and retail distributors. 

That is being carried on by Charles T. Shackelford, full-time director of the 
program, and by his assistant, Oscar C. Hutchinson, poultry specialist and 
market manager. Their salaries and expenses are paid by the Beckley Area 
Rural Development Council, which in turn is supported by more or less volun- 
tary contributions by members of the Beckley business community. 

A great aid to the more speedy realization of all the manifold possibilities of 
this program would be additional road construction, both to the east and to 
the west of Beckley, for more efficient assembling and distribution of these home- 
grown foodstuffs of all kinds. 

A more direct road to Hinton and the mouth of the Greenbrier River, and on a 
better grade, is very important. To the west a short gap by which Boone, Logan, 
and Mingo Counties would become more accessible should be built from the town 
of Bolt to the community of Three Forks in Logan County. 
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Bear in mind that the region east of Beckley can be made one of producers, 
while all the people in the area to the west will remain consumers. They have 
no arable land. 

The plan contemplates that the 60 percent of payrolls still remaining to the 
people of southern West Virginia shall be made worth the previous 100 percent, 
or more, whenever self-sufficiency of foodstuffs within the area is attained. 
It is obvious how greatly the regional economy may thus be strengthened and 
stabilized. 

Up to now payroll money coming into this region has always been swept out 
again pretty rapidly, because food retailers, whether company stores or in- 
dependent merchants, have had to look to distant parts of the country for their 
stocks and supplies. It is to these distant parts that the money has gone, in- 
stead of being kept here in payment for locally produced fruits and vegetables, 
poultry and eggs, beef, pork, lamb, et cetera. 

This new concept is, again, merely cooperating with Nature. She seems to have 
planned it that way, but heretofore there has been no or little cooperation. 

It’s going to take, in addition to a great deal of other effort, the construction of 
the road gaps referred to above (and the building of strictly rural roads in a 
number of neglected areas, to bring them into production), to put this thing 
over as rapidly as may be. 

I trust that your committee may be in position to secure Federal appropriation 
of some money with which to build these roads, and to influence the designation 
of the Army engineers to carry out contemplated airport expansion. 

Speeding up of these projects will make a tremendous contribution to the 
rehabilitation of what is probably the most depressed and distressed region in 
the United States. 

Consideration should also be given to a revision (or perhaps abandonment) 
of the plan of Second Army Headquarters at Fort Meade, Md., to close down and 
move from Beckley the Army and Air Force Recruiting and Induction Station 
that has been maintained in Beckley for many years. 

Such a move would mean a further loss of community income amounting to 
perhaps $300,000 a year. It could not but further aggravate an already bad 
situation. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. Datzety, Presipent, Fostoria Grass Co., MouNDSVILLE, 
W. Va. 


Our company manufactures a complete line of handmade pressed and blown 
glassware which is sold plain, etched, cut, and decorated. Since the end of the 
war the increasing amount of handblown imports, encouraged by the tariff cut 
of 1934, have steadily taken a larger part of the domestic market and the number 
of our total hours of employment has decreased each year. Our best postwar 
a was 1948, and listed below are the employment hours of that year and 
to date. 

Total hours worked in factory 
Total hours of 


Year ended June 30: employment 
, 158 
, 113, 060 
504, 390 
, 485, 448 
, 280, 499 
1, 164, 346 
_. 994,536 


Now, of course, we are quite concerned over the possibility that the present 
ariff may be reduced even more. We feel that our present tariff level is not 
high enough to allow fair competition ; that the full effects of the 1934 reduction 
have not been fully felt; and we, from experience, feel that the safety clauses of 
peril point and the escape clause are meaningless. 

Growing imports of glassware have caused a serious low level of employment 
both as to the welfare of our employees and as to our company’s financial 
strength. This condition applies to all hand-glass manufacturers, and we are 
certain that they would concur with this statement. 
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STATEMENT OF TRUMAN E. JOHNSON, SecRETARY-TREASURER, NoRTHERN Wesr 
VIRGINIA COAL ASSOCIATION, FarrMoNT, W. Va. 


My name is Truman E. Johnson and I am secretary-treasurer of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Association, with offices located at Fairmont, W. Va. 

The Northern West Virginia Coal Association represents a large number of 
bituminous coal operators mining coal in 16 counties located in the northern 
section of West Virginia. 

This northern section of West Virginia is very largely dependent on coal 
mining for the welfare of its people. If for any reason coal production falls off, 
the entire economy of this section of the State is acutely affected. Merchants 
of all kinds, banks, the railroads, and nearly every other industry located here, 
immediately feel the impact of a coal-production decline in their own particular 
line of business. 

The effects of the loss of income resulting from unemployment in the coal 
mines is at once reflected in the welfare of every community in this part of the 
State and hardship cases are quickly reported in nearly all lines of industry here. 

As stated above, the mining of bituminous coal in this section is our principal 
industry, and just to give you an idea how adversely the coal industry here has 
been affected during the past few years, we give you below a comparison of the 
number of mines, the number of miners, and the coal production figures, by 
comparing the year of 1948 with the year of 1953 (complete figures for 1954 are 
not yet available), 

During the year 1948 we had 457 mines in northern West Virginia district; 
at the end of 1953 we had 305 mines in northern West Virginia district; a loss 
of 152 mines in northern West Virginia district. 

During the year 1948 we had 28,179 miners in northern West Virginia district; 
at the end of 1953 we had 18,283 miners in northern West Virginia district; a 
loss of 9,896 miners in northern West Virginia district. 

During the year 1948 we produced 47,220,861 tons in northern West Virginia 
district; during the year 1953 we produced 38,168,129 tons in northern West 
Virginia district; a loss of 9,052,732 tons in northern West Virginia district. 

The largest percent of the losses reported above have come about during the 
last 3 years. 

Note.—The above figures taken from West Virginia State Department of Mines. 

We regret that we do not have complete figures as yet for our district for the 
year 1954, but the trend was still downward in the loss of mines, in the loss of 
miners, and in the loss of coal production for the year 1954. 

Estimating in round figures that approximately 5 individuals are directly 
dependent on each mine worker for their livelihood, one can readily see at a 
glance that about 50,000 people in this comparison here have been directly 
deprived of their principal source of income, and several times that number of 
people have been indirectly affected in other industries here. 

I am personally in contact every day with many businessmen here and in the 
surrounding localities and with the heads of their various business organiza- 
tions, and everyone I talk with anxiously inquires as to when the coal business 
is going to improve, and they tell me how adversely their own business has been 
affected by the severe slump in coal production here over the past few years. 

One of the chief causes of the decline in our coal industry here over the past 
few years has been the tremendous influx into this country of an unwarranted 
large amount of foreign residual oil from Venezuela, and which has been dumped 
on our eastern seaboard at ridiculously low prices with which our coal has no 
chance to compete without inviting bankruptcy for our operators. 

This district here in the past has had a considerable volume of business with 
a number of large utility companies located in the eastern territory, but during 
the last few years our coal operators have found it impossible to compete with 
this above-mentioned foreign laborless fuel being dumped in the East at ruinous 
prices, displacing pearly 50 million tons of coal per year, while, at the same 
time, our own coal miners are being thrown out of work and many of our mines 
are being closed down. 

This deplorable situation has, of course, been forcibly brought to the attention 
of the Congress and to the administration, but thus far we have been unsuccess- 
ful in getting relief, and our only hope now is in the Senate, where we pray that 
this inequitable and unjust situation will soon be corrected and permit our 
domestic economy to be given at least a fair chance to participate in the business 
for our own markets here in this country. 
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During World War II this country found out that we could not depend on 
foreign oil for our energy requirements, and our coal industry was called upon 
to produce those essential energy requirements, and everyone knows that coal 
came through and did that job adequately and with distinction to all who 
participated. Coal operators, the mine workers, the railroads, the various 
suppliers, and every segment directly or indirectly connected with our coal 
industry went all out in their efforts to win the war, and that task was accom- 
plished with honor for all concerned. 

The coal industry should now be kept in a healthy condition so that in case 
it should be suddenly called upon to again produce a large and extraordinary 
amount of energy it would be in a position to perform that important task. 

Today, however, the coal industry with hundreds of mines closed down, 
and with thousands of miners drifted to other lines of work, it would be im- 
possible for our industry to respond quickly enough in case of an emergency, 
because you can’t start a coal mine overnight. 

In closing, therefore, we merely want to say that we trust that the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee will find in its hearings and deliberations 
which are now being held that one of the main causes for the present decline 
and for the serious situation now existing in the bituminous-coal industry, has 
been the unrestricted importation of residual oil, and a problem which we hope 
the Congress will now deal with in realistic fashion in order to protect our 
workers and our coal operators against the destructive competition from the 
imports of foreign residual oil. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE INDEPENDENT REFINERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


This statement is on behalf of the Independent Refiners Association of 
America. The IRAA is gratified that it has this opportunity to present to this 
committee some of the circumstances currently creating grave problems to 
independent refiners. 

The IRAA is an association of domestic-oil refiners of the United States. 
Typically, its members are nonintegrated, producing little or none of the crude 
oil processed in their plants. They operate modern, efficient refineries making 
products competitive in quality with those of the large, integrated major oil 
companies. 

The basic problem of the independent refiner today is emphasized by a tele- 
grain received in the offices of the association’s general counsel, Meyers & 
Ratzell, last week. The telegram was sent by an outstanding refiner whose 
operations and general ability are universally acknowledged as outstanding 
by the entire refining industry. The telegram, requesting certain information, 
stated in pertinent part: 

“The recent increases in refinery runs and imports are both shocking examples 
of a complete lack of*industry statesmanship and dangerous industry practice. 
There can only be one effect on markets and independent refiners, and that 
disastrous.” 

The telegram is a succinct summary of views which are being expressed in 
increasing volume, both orally and in writing, by other members of the associa- 
tion: “There can be only one effect” arising out of lack of industry states- 
manship, “and that disastrous.” 

The IRAA does not now stand for and never has advocated a complete bar 
against the importation of petroleum, including petroleum products. We are 
aware that imports both of products and crude oil are needed. Excessive 
imports by the major importing companies do, however, create a substantial 
problem, threatening the continued existence of independent refiners. A mecha- 
nism for bringing such imports under control must be devised. 

For the past 2 vears the association has urged continuously upon both the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government a four-point program for 
handling the import problem. The association recommendation is and has been: 
That the Congress declare as a national policy that the level of petroleum imports 
essential to national defense be that which supplements but does not supplant 
domestic supplies; that the President be authorized to determine frem time 
to time the appropriate level for such imports; that the President be given 
power to call together the large importing companies, when imports reach 
an excessive level, to enter into voluntary agreements curtailing such imports 
to appropriate levels; and that these voluntary agreements, while temporary, 
when entered into provide the signatories with exemption from the antitrust 
laws in following the terms of the agreements. 
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Such a program has been devised specifically to meet a number of the problems 
which the association does not believe a more rigid tariff or quota system wil) 
meet. Within the past month, in the recommendations of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Energy Resources and in the activities of Cabinet-leve 
officials, four of the key elements of the IRAA program have been adopted and 
put into practice by the Government. While the IRAA is not in agreement 
with the determination of the Advisory Committee as to the import levels which 
the Committee believes are excessive—the IRAA believes imports are excessive 
at a lower level, this difference is less important for the purposes of finding 
a solution to the import problem than the following determinations apparent 
in the Committee’s report: 

1. It has now been officially recognized that excessive imports can and will 
occur and that it is a function of the Executive to determine when this occurs: 

2. The Executive has, at least for this year, reached a conclusion as to what 
constitutes excessive imports ; 

3. Recommendations have been made by the Executive that imports be cur. 
tailed to nonexcessive levels; and 

4. The way to curb imports is by voluntary action by the industry. 

In essence, the Advisory Committee recommendations accept two concepts 
which are basic in the IRAA program: (a) It is the Government which must 
determine when imports are excessive and must be cut back; and (0b) the way 
to carry out the cutting back of excessive imports is by voluntary action of the 
large importers. The Advisory Committee plan, which is a long step forward, 
seems deficient in several major respects, however, making it imperative that 
there be legislative additions if the flexible import program recommended by 
IRAA and now adopted in principle by the Government is to succeed. 

Four significant defects are: 

1. The Executive determination was not made in the light of any announced 
standard or principle as to when imports become excessive. Such standard 
should be established as a matter of national policy by the policymaking body 
of the Government—the Congress. 

2. No mechanism is provided for continuous review of the import situation 
to assure prompt Executive determinations when excessive importation occurs. 
Without such a mechanism establishing positive responsibility in the Executive, 
the history of the past 2 years during which no positive action was taken can 
be indefinitely repeated. 

(3) No mechanism exists by which, with the advice of the Government, large 
importing companies carrying out the cutback can discuss one with another the 
means of curtailing imports in a fair and orderly manner. Without this arrange- 
ment, it is going to be difficult for individual companies to minimize the natural 
drive of each to maximize profits through maximizing imports. 

4. There is no assurance to the companies participating in the cutback of 
freedom from antitrust prosecution. Collective action taken in the national 
interest deserves correlative protection. 

The IRAA program overcomes these deficiencies through (@) the congression- 
ally declared standard as to when imports are excessive; (0) the responsibility 
on the Executive to determine when imports are excessive under the standard 
and to work out voluntary agreements restricting imports with all large import- 
ing companies; and (c) antitrust protection to participants in the voluntary 
agreements. Moreover, the IRAA program would assure consideration of cer- 
tain basic matters which were omitted from the Advisory Committee recom- 
mendations but which undoubtedly would be given consideration if the Executive 
had a continuing responsibility for establishing when imports are excessive. 
Among such matters which would have to be taken into account in any program 
involving restricting petroleum imports is the fact that imports from different 
areas or of different types may have different degrees of importance to the 
defense of the Nation. 

For example, during both World War II and the Korean action, Canadian 
petroleum activities were treated by the Government Petroleum Administrations 
as of parallel importance to those in the United States. In the post-World War 
II period, the now abolished Army-Navy Petroleum Board announced publicly 
findings to the effect that petroleum activities in the Western Hemisphere were 
of superior importance to the welfare of the United States than those in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. It is not unlikely that these same relative importances 
of areas exist today and that accordingly, imports from areas of preferred im- 
portance to this Nation would have to be given a preferred status in any curtail- 
ment of imports. This has not, and cannot be effectively done under the approach 
of the Advisory Committee. 
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As has been pointed out, there is no doubt that a continuation of petroleum 
imports is necessary to the United States. The question is not whether there 
should be imports but what should the level be and how should excessive imports 
be prevented. 

IRAA does not believe a rigid restrictive program will do the job. The level 
will change from time to time depending on a multitude of circumstances. Nor 
will a rigid Federal control which ignores the relative importance of supplying 
areas meet the defense needs of this Nation. 

The IRAA further does not believe that purely voluntary programs conducted 
by the industry without at least antitrust protection will result in effective cur- 
tailment. There has been a steady increase in imports for the past 3 weeks despite 
the Advisory Committee recommendations, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings, and assurances as to business statesmanship given over the past 
several years. 

A brief summary of certain key developments over the past several years will 
show very clearly the threat to independent refiners which arises from reliance 
upon purely voluntary solutions to the petroleum import problem. The facts 
are taken from IRAA’s recent extensive statement to the House Ways and Means 
Committee considering the foreign trade program. In 1949, petroleum imports 
averaged 645,367 barrels a day. Currently imports appreciably exceed 1 million 
barrels a day as against a total consumption in the United States of something 
over 8 million barrels a day. By November 1954, crude stocks had been reduced 
from 6.7 percent from the high levels of the preceding year to 266,616,000 barrels, 
whereas total stocks of refined products during the same period had increased 
2.4 percent to 472,118,000 barrels. 

What would be the results on profits to the refiner from such developments? 
Using a price index in which 1947-49 equals 100, Bureau of Labor statistics 
shows a crude oil price rise from 100 in January 1953 to 115 in December 1954. 
In the same period, refined-products prices fell from an index of 114 to 111. 
Since May 1953, the average of domestic crude-oil prices, which represents about 
75 percent of independent refiners’ costs, has increased 18 cents to $2.81 per 
barrel. In the same period, the average refinery price of the products derived 
from a barrel of crude oil has increased only 5 cents to $3.70. This represents 
a decrease of 12.7 percent in the refining margin at a time when petroleum imports 
are setting new highs. The profit level of the independent refiner has been re- 
duced to zero. 

The eycle of rising costs, oversupply, and depressed products prices places 
independent refiners in a squeeze aggravated by rising imports of foreign oil 
brought in by the large importing companies. Moreover, independent refiners, 
unable to subsidize refining losses with profitable operations from production 
or marketing as can the larger, integrated major companies, are being pushed to 
the wall by refinery runs, in turn pushed to record operations in an effort to 
minimize costs. 

The record is clear not only as to the threat to the independent refiner in 
present circumstances but also as to the inadequacies of industry statesmanship 
in the face of overwhelming economic and technological pressures. Certain con- 
clusions are clear: 

1. A congressionally approved program for control of imports is necessa: y, 

2. The program must recognize that continuing imports are a necessity. 

3. It must be sufficiently flexible as to take into account varying levels at which 
imports may be excessive both in times of peace and national emergency, 

4. It must also be so flexible as to recognize that imports of varying kinds and 
from different areas have varying degrees of importance to the economic welfare 
of the United States and its defense. 

5. Such flexibility is difficult and perhaps impossible to achieve under quota or 
tariff legislation. 

6. The program recommended by the IRAA will, however, provide the needed 
flexibility and at the same time assure: 

(a) Continuing supervision over excessive imports in accordance with 
congressional policy ; 

(b) determination by the Executive as to when imports are excessive; 

(c) determination by the larger importing companies, with the assistance 
of the Executive, of the method of effecting cutbacks in an equitable and 
orderly manner; and 

(@) antitrust protection for joint action taken to effect the cutbacks. 

7. The Government in the recommendations of the Advisory Committee has 
recognized the validity of (@) Executive determination as to when imports are 
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excessive, and (») voluntary action for effecting cutbacks ; it has failed, however 
to provide a standard for determining when imports are excessive or protections 
which will permit collective discussions and agreement by large importers as ty 
how cutbacks are to be made or the taking of action in accordance with suc 
discussion, free of the threat of antitrust. 

The Independent. Refiners Association of America requests that this committee 
give recognition to the threat to independent refiners. It urges the closest study 
to the program recommended by the IRAA. It recommends adoption of such 
program by the Congress at the earliest opportunity. 


MouUNT VERNON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Mount Vernon, Ill., March 25, 1955 
Senator MATTHEW NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR NEELY: We, in Mount Vernon, are very much interested in the 
amendment to limit total oil imports to 10 percent of domestic demand. The 
welfare of southern Illinois will depend very largely upon the decision you reach 
in this regard. The production of oil has played a vital role in southern Illinois, 
and we also believe this amendment will be of benefit to the entire country. 

While our own organization represents only a few hundred people, we are 
quite sure the thousands of others in our area feel the same as we do since we 
are all faced with the same problem. So we respectfully ask that you present 
our views to your colleagues in the Senate in order that they may also understand 
our point of view. 

Respectfully, 
S. W. GREENE, Manager. 


Textile companies which have utilized estimated expense provision (sec. 462) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


{In thousands of dollars] 
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1 cae eon results as reported by companies; |. e., after deduction of estimated expense and after tax 
sav 


§ Estimated. 
; Before loss of $963,000 on liquidation of Strongwal! Mills, Inc., a nonoperating charge, 


: No immediate tax benefit, but the provision increases the amount of loss, which can be carried forward to 
offset future profits. (This would mean a tax saving in the future.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION MASTERS, MATES AND Pivots, INc., 
ASSOCIATED Maritime Worners, Loca. No. 1, 
New York, N. Y., April 1, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, Georce H. Benper, MATTHEW M. NEEvy, 
United States Senators, 
Subcommittee of Senate Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENTLEMEN: I read a statement made by Mr. Michael Fox, president of 
the AFL Railway Employees Department, and Mr. T. C. Carroll, president of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, in Labor, Saturday, March 19, 1955. 

In this statement they gave a very clear picture of the unemployment in their 
departments. I wish at this time to give you a report of the unemployment in 
the Railroad Marine Department, and how come the unemployment is there. 

The railroads have been modernizing their equipment in the harbor with 
new, powerful diesel tugboats. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad formerly had 10 
steamboats, 7 men on each boat on each 8-hour trick. That is 70 times 3, or 
210 men every 24 hours. They bought four new diesel boats. A diesel boat 
only requires six men. They did away with eight steamboats. Total men left, 
if they work 24 hours a day, 114. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey formerly had 10 steamboats, 7 men on 
each boat each 8-hour trick, which is a total of 210 men. They bought 4 new 
diesel tugs and did away with all their steamboats, which leaves them a total of 
72 men for a 24-hour day. 

These are only two examples; every railroad is doing the same. Then the 
trucks are hurting us in the lighterage; where freight formerly was loaded on 
barges and scows for steamship delivery, most of this is done by truck now. 
This is just a picture in New York Harbor alone. The same goes on all over the 
country where the railroads have marine departments. It has thrown thousands 
of our men out of work in the last 5 years. As you can see, it is just another 
case of modern equipment doing away with labor. I hope that this information 
will be of some aid to you in your railroad-unemployment investigation. I 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN TELLEKAMP, 
President, Associated Maritime Workers, Local No. 1, International 
Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots, Inc. 


Marcu 28, 1955. 
Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR NEELY: The following newspaper item appeared in the Retailing 
Daily for March 25, 1955: “Senate Testimony Termed ‘Untrue’. 

“Testimony before a Senate floor subcommittee in regard to Alexander Smith 
Carpet Co.’s closing of its Yonkers plant was termed ‘untrue’ yesterday by 
James M. Elliott, Alexander Smith president. 

“In the testimony, Solomon Barkin, research director for the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO), had said that J. P. Morgan & Co., New York invest- 
ment firm, had replaced the management slate in 1950 with men who knew 
nothing about textiles. 

“*J. P. Morgan had nothing to do with it,’ Mr. Elliott said. ‘The firm has 
never been identified with us and never been affiliated with us. J. P. Morgan 
has never sold a share of our stock and never distributed any securities for us. 
It could never have dictated our policy.’ 

“‘Mr. Barkin’s story,’ said Mr. Elliott, ‘is erroneous, irrelevant, and untrue.’ ” 

I have today sent the enclosed letter to the editor of Retailing Daily which, 
together with the above, should be in the record. 

Yours very truly, 
Sotomon BarRKIN. 
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Marcu 28, 1955. 
Mr. Louts GoopENOUGH, 


Editor, Retailing Daily, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. GoopenoucH: You asked Mr. Elliott to comment on your story of 
Mareh 24, 1955. Unfortunately, the news story. carried only the name of J. P, 
Morgan and Co. Actually, my testimony was: “The Alexander Smith Carpet Co, 
stock, I think, was underwritten by the Morgan Co. Morgan, Stanley, I think, 
is the new name for it.” 

Mr. Elliott’s characterization of my testimony as “erroneous, irrelevant, and 
untrue” is therefore unfounded. The stock of the company was issued in 1946 
and 1948. On April 3, 1946, Morgan, Stanley, & Co. and Dominick & Dominick 
underwrote 50,000 shares of 344 percent cumulative preferred stock and 156,312 
shares of common stock. Again on May 19, 1948, it underwrote 50,000 shares 
of 4.20 percent cumulative preferred stock. 

Morgan, Stanley & Co. is the successor corporation of J. P. Morgan interests, 
It was set up to conform to the requirements of the new laws in September 1935, 
It is, therefore, obvious that the Morgan interests have been identified with, 
and underwrote and distributed securities of this company. 

As to the relevancy of this entire testimony, it is important to note that it 
was not contained in my original presentation. 'The information was offered 
in response to a question by Senator Neely as to whether he was correct in 
“recalling that within the last 4 or 5 years the brokerage houses in New York 
were commending the purchase of the Alexander Smith Carpet Co. stock, on 
the ground that it was one of the great opportunities for investment?” 

I hope that this note appears in your pages. 

Yours very truly, 


SoLomon BarkKIn. 


(Whereupon at 11:40 a. m., the hearing was closed.) 
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